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UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
UNDER DIRECTION OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 

Washington, December 1, 1895. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith a report upon the present 
condition of the U. S. National Museum, and upon the work accom- 
plished in its various departments during the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1895. 
Very respectfully, 
G. BROWN GOODE, 
Assistant Secretary, in charge of U. S. National Museum. 


Mr. S. P. LANGLEY, 
Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 
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REPORT 


UPON 


THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS OF THE U, 8 NATIONAL MUSEUM 
DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1895. 


BY 
G. Brown GOopE, 


Assistant Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, in charge of U.S. National Museum, 


I—GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


By act of Congress passed in 1846 the Smithsonian Institution became 
the only lawful place of deposit for “ all objects of art and of foreign 
and curious research, and all objects of natural history, plants, and 
geological and mineralogical specimens belonging to the United States.” 
These collections have served as a nucleus for the National Museum 
of the United States. For many years this Museum was supported 
entirely at the expense of the Smithson fund, and a considerable por- 
tion of the collections is the property of the Institution through gift or 
purchase. 

A “museum” has been defined by Professor Huxley as “ a consultative 
library of objects.” Not only is the National Museum such a consulta- 
tive library, but it is an agency for the instruction of the people of the 
wholecountry. It keepsin mind the needs of those whose lives are not 
occupied in the study of science, as well as of the teacher and the skilled 
investigator. Its benefits are extended without cost or reserve to hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors from all parts of the United States who 
enter its halls every year,and through the distribution of the duplicate 
specimens in the Museum, made up into sets and accurately named, to 
public institutions in all parts of the country. 

Among the most important features of the operations of the Museum 
during the year may be mentioned the reorganization of the exhibits in 
several of the departments, notably in the departments of mammals 
and prehistoric anthropology. Entire rearrangement of these collec- 
tions has been effected, with a very gratifying result. 

A large number of the curators have been necessarily engaged in the 
preparation of exhibits for the Atlanta Exposition. This work has, of 
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course, interfered seriously with the realization of the plans previously 
laid out by them for the development of their respective departments. 
Several curators were absent from the Museum for a considerable 
portion of the year. Two were detailed by the Museum to cooperate 
with the United States Fish Commission in certain special investiga- 
tions of aquatic life off the coast of Alaska, and others were absent 
in the field for several months. 


A.—ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MUSEUM, 


The history of the origin and development of the Museum has been 
detailed in previous reports, and was made the special subject of a 
paper entitled “The Genesis of the National Museum.”' For our pres- 
ent purpose it will suffice to repeat a few of the most essential facts as 
there stated. 

The formation of a national museum in the city of Washington was 
first undertaken by a society organized in 1840, called “The National 
Institution,” and afterwards “The National Institute,” which was for 
four years exceedingly prosperous and active. The nucleus for a 
national museum was gathered by this society in the Patent Office 
building in Washington, and public opinion was educated to consider 
the establishment of such an institution worthy of the attention of the 
Government of the United States. In 1846, having failed in securing 
the public recognition at which it aimed, the society became inactive, 
and eventually, in 1861, passed out of existence. In the meantime the 
Smithsonian Institution had been organized, but from 1844 until 1858, 
when the so-called “ National Academy of Curiosities” passed into the 
charge of the Smithsonian Institution, the term * National Museum” 
was not in use. From that time onward it was used, unoflicially, to 
designate the collections in the Smithsonian building. 

In January, 1847, the first Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, after many weeks of consultation and deliberation over the 
plans for organization, unanimously voted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the intention of the act of Congress, and in accordance with 
the design of Mr. Smithson, as expressed in his will, that one of the principal modes 
of executing the act and the trust is the accumulation of collections of specimens 
and objects of natural history and of elegant art, and the gradual formation of a 
library of valuable works pertaining to all departments of human knowledge, to the 
end that a copious storehouse of materials of science, literature, and art may be pro- 
vided, which shall excite and diffuse the love of learning among men, and shall 
assist the original investigations and efforts of those who may devote themselves to 
the pursuit of any branch of knowledge.* 

After the “national cabinet” had been delivered to the Regents, 
annual appropriations were made by Congress for its maintenance. 
During the twenty-three years which followed, the collections were 


“The Genesis of the National Museum,” Report of the Smithsonian Institution 
(U. 8. National Museum), 1891, pp. 273-330. 


*Report of committee on organization, p. 20. 
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greatly increased and were made the basis of numerous important 
memoirs upon the natural history and ethnology of America. The 
public halls, with their arrangements for the exhibition of a portion of 
the collection, also received a due share of attention, and a certain 
amount of instruction and pleasure was afforded to visitors. The 
appropriations, however, were meager, the space limited, and the staff 
was so inadequate that little could be done except to keep the collee- 
tions in good preservation. 

The broad plan upon which the operations of the National Museum 
are now conducted was anticipated as early as 1853, when Professor 
Henry wrote: 

There can be little doubt that in due time ample provision will be made for a 
library and museum at the capital of this Union worthy of a Government whose 
perpetuity depends upon the virtue and intelligence of the people.' 

The difficulties attending the formation of such a museum were 
appreciated by him, and in his report for 1849 he spoke with much 
emphasis of the difficulties attending the assuming by the Institution 
of the care of the national collections, and in the report of the Institu- 
tion for 1870? he again carefully expressed his opinion as to the aims 
proper to such a museum. 

There is [he wrote| scarcely any subject connected with science and 
education to which more attention is given at the present day than 
that of collections of objects of nature and art known under the gen- 
eral denomination of museums. This arises from their growing impor- 
tance as aids to scientific investigation and instruction. 

In the report for 1875° allusion was made to the increase in the 
national collections, even then very great, “requiring the utmost exer- 
tions of the limited force connected with the National Museum for its 
proper treatment.” 

Although the appropriations for the Museum have of late years been 
mere liberal, it is certain that, on account of the immense annual 
increase in the quantity of material received, quite as much caution as 
ever is still needed in the development of its plans for the future. 

The Smithsonian Institution from its foundation fostered explora- 
tions, and its museum was enriched by the numerous ethnological 
and natural history objects brought home by the explorers. Many 
gifts were received from private sources, and valuable objects were 
deposited in its Museum for safe-keeping. The nucleus of its collee- 
tions was a small but valuable cabinet of minerals formed by the 
founder, James Smithson, who was himself a chemist and mineralogist 

of high repute, and a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. 

At the time of the establishment of the Institution several naval 
expeditions and surveys of the public domain were being organized by 


' Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1853, p. 245. 
* Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1870, p. 31. 
* Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1873, p. 48. 
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the Government, and during their progress large collections of ethno- 
logical and natural history objects were made. Important foreign 
material was obtained by the Pacific Exploring Expedition, Perry’s 
Expedition to Japan, and other naval expeditions, while the naturalists 
attached to the Pacific Railroad Survey, the Mexican Boundary Sar- 
vey, and the surveys under the Army Engineer Corps, brought together 
great collections illustrating the natural resources and ethnology of 
North America. 

A new source of growth, subsequent to 1871, was the exploration of 
the waters of North America by the United States Fish Commission. 
The great collections of all forms of aquatic life made by the Commission 
found their way gradually into the National Museum, to be placed beside 
the collections of other bureaus of the Government engaged in scientific 
work. 

At the close of the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 the exhibits of the 
United States Government and those of numerous foreign governments 
and of private exhibitors came to the National Museum. 

A new period now began. The storage rooms and exhibition halls of 
the Smithsonian building were already overflowing with the accumula- 
tions of thirty years, and the small number of persons employed in caring 
for them were overburdened and unable properly to perform the requisite 
work. The limits of the collections had become wider, and a new and 
broader classification was found to be necessary. The growth of the 
country in wealth and culture had led to the establishment of many 
local museums, and the educational influences flowing from these and 
from the Centennial Exhibition caused a demand for more efficient 
methods of museum administration. The exhibition of 1876 had been 
indeed an event of great educational importance to the people of the 
United States; and not the least of its good works was the lesson it 
taught as to the possibilities for good in public museums. 

The objects which at the close of the Centennial Exhibition were 
given to the United States for its National Museum were of large intrin- 
sic value, and were also very important from the fact that the necessity 
of caring for them led to the erection of a large building for the expansion 
of the Museum itself. 

In the early years Professor Baird, then assistant secretary of the 
Institution, with two or three assistants, had been able to give all nec- 
essary attention to the care of the collections, and the Museum had 
never been formally divided into departments. When the reorganiza- 
tion was made in 1881, under the immediate care of the present Assist- 
ant Secretary, the diversity of the collections made it necessary to 
establish a number of departments, each of which was placed in charge 
of a curator. 

There are now 28 organized departments and sections in the Museum, 
the larger number of which are in charge of specialists who receive no 
salary from the Museum. There are also 7 administrative offices. 
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SPECIAL EPOCHS IN THE HISTORY OF THE MUSEUM. 


The history of the National Museum may be divided into three 


periods: 

First, the period from the foundation of the Smithsonian Institution 
to 1857, during which time specimens were collected solely to serve as 
materials for research. No special effort was made to exhibit them to 
the public or to utilize them, except as a foundation for scientific 
description and theory. 

Second, the period from 1857, when the institution assumed the cus- 
tody of the “ National Cabinet of Curiosities,” to 1876. During this 
period the Museum became a place of deposit for scientific collections 
which had already been studied, these collections, so far as convenient, 
being exhibited to the public and, so far as practicable, made to serve 
an educational purpose. 

Third, the present period (beginning in the year 1876), in which the 
Museum has undertaken more fully the additional task of gathering 
collections and exhibiting them on account of their value from an 
educational standpoint. 

During the first period the main object of the Museum was scien- 
tific research; in the second, the establishment became a museum of 
record as well as of research; while in the third period has been added 
the idea of public education. The three ideas—record, research, and 
education—cooperative and mutually helpful as they are, are essential 
to the development of every great museum. The National Museum 
endeavors to promote them all. 

It is a museum of record, in which are preserved the material founda- 
tions of an enormous amount of scientific knowledge—the types of 
numerous past investigations. This is especially the case with those 
materials that have served as a foundation for the reports upon the 
resources of the United States. 

It is a museum of research, which aims to make its contents serve in 
the highest degree as a stimulus to inquiry and a foundation for scien- 
tific investigation. Research is necessary in order to identify and group 
the objects in the most philosophical and instructive relations, and its 
ofticers are therefore selected for their ability as investigators, as well 
as for their trustworthiness as custodians, 

It is an educational museum, through its policy of illustrating by 
specimens every kind of natural object and every manifestation of 
human thought and activity, of displaying descriptive labels adapted 
to the popular mind, and of distributing its publications and its named 
series of duplicates. 

In conclusion let us review what seems to have been definitely accom- 
plished since the time of reorganization in 1881. 

The definite steps of progress may be summarized as follows: 

(1) An organization of the Museum staff has been effected, eflicient 
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for present purposes and capable of expansion and extension as occa- 
sion may require, and many capable museum experts have been trained 
for work in other institutions. 

(2) Through the agency of this staff the materials in the Museum, 
the accumulations of nearly half a century, have been examined, classi- 
fied, and brought under control and arranged in such manner as to 
insure their safety and make them available for study. 

(3) The collections have been increased nearly seventeen fold during 
the last fourteen years. 

(4) A considerable beginning has been made toward the development 
of a well-labeled and effectually installed exhibition series, available 
for the instruction of the pubhe. 

(5) A thorough study of the organization and systems of classifica- 
tion in other museums throughout the world has been made, the results 
of which are beginning to appear in the work of the Museum staff and 
which will be made available for other institutions from time to time 
through the publications of the Museum. 

(6) Many new methods of installation have been developed by experi- 
ment in the Museum, and the best and most available employed else- 
where have been adopted. Our new methods are being applied in 
many similar establishments at home and abroad, 

(7) The art of taxidermy and the making of museum models has been 
advanced and dignified by the policy adopted in the treatment of the 
experts in the employ of the Museum. 

(8) Science has been forwarded by the publication of some thousands 
of papers describing the materials in the Museum, while the work of 
specialists in the production of these papers has greatly enhanced the 
value of the national collections. 

(9) Popular educational work of unquestioned value has been accom- 
plished by participation in the great expositions in Philadelphia, Berlin, 

London, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Louisville, Madrid, and Chicago. 

(10) Hundreds of thousands of named specimens have been distrib- 
uted to other museums and to colleges and schools. 


EXPECTATIONS OF FUTURE DEVELOPMENT. 


That the United States must have a National Museum worthy of the 
dignity of the nation is self-evident. 

Every country has a museum or group of museums in its capital 
city—centers of scientific and educational activity—the treasure-house 
of the people, filled with memorials of national triumphs in the fields of 


science, art, and industrial progress.' 
These are legitimate objects of national pride, for upon the character 


of its museum and libraries intelligent persons, visiting a country, ¥ very 


‘Most of the older nations have museums devoted to their military achievements 
and triumphs, but our country has no need or desire to enter into this tield of work. 
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properly base their judgment as to the nature and degree of the civili- 
zation of the people. 

Washington may without question be made the seat of one of the 
greatest museums in the world. It may perhaps be neither practicable 
nor desirable to gather together in this city extensive collections of 
ancient medieval art, but a representative series of such objects will 
undoubtedly grow up which will tend to educate the public taste, 
promote the study of the elements of art and the history of civiliza- 
tion, and forward the arts of design. This having been accomplished, 
attention should be directed mainly toward the exhibition of the geol- 
ogy and natural history of America and its natural resources, to the 
preservation of memorials of its aboriginal inhabitants, and the encour- 
agement of the arts and industries of our own people. 

It is evident that the National Museum of the United States will of 
necessity have features peculiar to itself, developed in response to the 
peculiar needs of the people of this continent. It should be remem- 
bered that the national collections of every principal European nation 
are divided into several groups, each under separate administration, 
though often within the general control of some central authority. In 
France, for instance, most of the museums are under the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, and in England, to a less extent, under the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. 

In the great capitals of Europe the public collections are scattered 
through various parts of the same city, in museums with distinctive 
names and independent in their organizations. Much of the work 
which should properly be done by such museums is omitted, because 
no one of them has seen fit to undertake it; while, on the other hand, 
much labor is duplicated, which is perhaps equally unfortunate—col- 
lections of similar scope and purpose being maintained in different 
parts of the same city. One of the chief objections to such division 
of effort is that much of the value of large collections in any depart- 
ment is lost by failure to concentrate them where they may be studied 
and compared side by side. In Washington, the national collections 
are all, without exception, concentrated in one group of buildings. 
The Army Medical Museum now occupies a building side by side with 
those under the control of the Smithsonian Institution, and this prox- 
imity, in connection with the long-established policy of cooperation 
between the two organizations, renders them, for all practical purposes, 
united in interest. 

Although the appropriations from the public treasury for the main- 
tenance of the National Museum are small, compared with those in 
several European countries, the value of objects given by private indi- 
viduals is proportionately large. The actual value of such contribu- 
tions for ten years past has not, it is estimated, fallen short of $20,000 
a year, and in some years it has been greater. 
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Among important gifts may be mentioned the George Catlin Indian 
gallery, of inestimable value to the American historian and ethnologist; 
the collection of North American insects, given by Prof. C. V. Riley; 
the collection bequeathed in 1887 by the late Dr. Isaac Lea, of Phila- 
delphia, containing, besides minerals and other objects, about 20,000 
conchological specimens, and appraised by the State at $10,000; the 
collections of mollusks, gems, and. precious stones presented by the Rev. 
L. T. Chamberlain and Mrs. Frances Lea Chamberlain; the large and 
valuable collections of African mammals, birds, etc., made and presented 
by Dr. W. L. Abbott and Mr. William Astor Chanler; the Bendire and 
Ralph collections of American birds’ eggs, given to the Smithsonian 
Institution; the Lacoe collection of fossil plants, and the collection of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, for the transfer of which 
from Philadelphia to Washington a special appropriation was made by 
Congress. 

Some exceedingly valuable collections in this country and in Europe 
have been bequeathed to the Smithsonian Institution, which have not 
yet come into its possession. It is estimated that within the past fifteen 
years individuals to the number of more than 2,000 have made gifts to 
the Museum to the value of $100 each or more. 

The National Museum now contains nearly three and a half millions 
of objects. 

The intrinsic value of such collections as these can not well be ex- 
pressed in figures. ‘There are single specimens worth hundreds, others 
worth thousands of dollars, and still others which are unique and price- 
less. Many series of specimens, which owe their value to their com- 
pleteness and to the labor which has been expended on them, can not 
be replaced at any price. The collections at a forced sale would realize 
more than has been expended on them, and a fair appraisal of their 
value would amount to several millions of dollars. 

One of the most striking features in the affairs of the Museun is the 
manner in which its collections are increasing. In 1895 the number of 
specimens is almost eighteen times as great as in 1882. 

In the direct purchase of specimens but little money has been spent, 
less perhaps in fifty years than either France, England, Germany, or 
Austria expends in a single year on similar objects. The entire 
Museum is the outgrowth of Government expeditions and expositions, 
and of the gifts prompted by the generosity of the American people. 

As might be supposed, a considerable proportion of the objects given 
are duplicates of material already on hand, and although these contri- 
butions can, with the utmost advantage, be used for distribution to 
museums and schools, they do not materially increase the value of the 
collections for study by specialists and for general educational pur- 
poses. 

The need of a larger fund for the purchase of specimens is yearly be- 
coming more manifest. Exceedingly important material is constantly 
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ofiered at prices very much below what it would cost to obtain it by 
collecting, and in many instances, when refused, it is eagerly taken 
by the museums and institutions of Europe. 

The Museum in its present condition may be compared to a book 
from which pages here and there have been omitted, so that the narra- 
tive is disjointed and incomplete. 

The museums of England are rich with the accumulations of centu- 
ries. The National Museum of the United States is young, and has 
enormous deficiencies in every department. In needs, more than any 
museum in Europe, the opportunity to increase its resources through 
purchase. The total amount expended for the purchase of specimens 
for the National Museum since 1889 has averaged less than $6,000 a 
year. 

For the purchase of specimens for the South Kensington Museum, 
from 1853- to 1887, $1,586,634 was expended, or a yearly average of 
nearly $47,000, 

Toward her other museums England is equally liberal. Exact sta- 
tistics are not at hand, but it is quite within bounds to assert that her 
average expenditures for the purchase of new objects for museums in 
London is not less than $500,000 a year. 

Our museum is the result of the activities of an enlightened Govern- 
ment. Through a thousand channels materials for the formation of a 
museum come into the possession of the Government, and out of such 
materials our museum has been built. A museum formed in this man- 
ner, however, suffers sooner or later from immense accumulations of 
objects of certain kinds and from the absence of others. This is true 
of the National Museum. At the outset no additions were unwelcome, 
and the expectation that all important deficiencies would be supplied, 
might properly be indulged in, As the years have passed, however, it 
has become more and more apparent that many of these deficiencies 
can be supplied only by purchase. 

More striking present results might certainly have been attained by 
limiting the developments of the Museum to special fields. We have, 
however, had in view the future as well as the present, and no object 
has been refused a place in the Museum which is likely to be needed, 
even in the remote future, in the development of whatever grand 
museum plans the nation may ultimately be willing to promote. 


B.—ORGANIZATION AND SCOPE OF THE MUSEUM. 


The National Museum is under the charge of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and its operations are supervised by the Board of Regents of 
the Institution. 

The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution is by law the “keeper 
of the Smithsonian Museum,” and the Assistant Secretary, by the usage 
of nearly fifty years, its executive head. 
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In the act of Congress passed in 1846, to establish the Smithsonian 
Institution, are contained the following provisions concerning the scope 
of the museum to be placed under its charge: 

1, The act above referred to provides that “all objects of art and 
of foreign and curious research, and all objects of natural history, 
plants, and geological and mineralogical specimens belonging, or 
hereafter to belong, to the United States, which may be in the city 
of Washington,” shall be delivered to the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and together with new specimens obtained by 
exchange, donation, or otherwise, shall be so arranged and classi- 
fied as best to facilitate examination and study. 

2. It provides that, in proportion as suitable arrangements can 
be made for their reception, these objects shall be delivered to such 
— as may be authorized by the Board of Regents to receive 
them. 

3. It provides that they shall be arranged in such order and so 
classified as best to facilitate their examination and study. 

4. It provides that they shall thus be arranged in the building to 
be inclosed for the Institution. 

5. It authorizes the Regents to obtain new specimens, by exchange 
of duplicate specimens and by gift, and directs also that they shall 
be appropriately classified and arranged. 

The National Museum thus became the authorized place of deposit 
for all objects of art, archeology, ethnology, natural history, miner- 
alogy, geology, ete., belonging to the United States or collected by any 
agency whatsoever for the Government of the United States, when no 
longer needed for investigations in progress. 

The collections in the Museum are intended to exhibit the natural 
and industrial resources, primarily of the United States and seeondarily 
of other parts of the world, for purposes of comparison. 

The activities of the Museum are exerted especially in three directions: 

1. The permanent preservation of the collections already in its posses- 
sion, which depends chiefly upon the vigilance of the curators and the 
skill of the preparators. 

2. The increase of the collections, which are acquired— 

(1) From the various Government surveys and expeditions, in 
accordance with law; 

(2) By gift from individuals, from other institutions, and from 
foreign-Governments; 

(3) By exchange for its duplicate specimens or for publications; 

(4) By the efforts of officers of the Museum, who make collections 
in connection with their regular duties, or are detailed for special 
service of this nature; 

(5) By purchase, when appropriations are made by Congress for 
that purpose. 

3. The utilization of the collections, which is effected by exhibiting 
them to the public, and by encouraging investigations on the part of 
the officers of the Museum and other suitable persons, and facilitating 
the publication of the results; also by the distribution to other museums 
and educational institutions of duplicate specimens, which have formed 
the basis of scientific investigation, these being identitied and labeled 
by the best authorities. 
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The collections of the National Museum are made up to a very large 


extent of the following materials: 


1. The natural history and anthropological collections accumu- 
lated since 1850 by the efforts of the officers and correspondents of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

2. Collections which have resulted from explorations carried on 
more or less directly under the auspices of the Smithsenian Insti- 
tution, or resulting from explorations carried on by the Smithsonian 
Institution in connection with educational institutions or commercial 
establishments. 

3. Collections which have been obtained through the courtesy of 
the Department of State and the cooperation of United States 
ministers and consuls. 

4. The collection of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition, the Perry 
Expedition to Japan, and other naval expeditions. 

5. Collections made by the scientific officers of Government sur- 
veys, such as the Pacific Railroad Survey, the Mexican Bound- 
ary Survey, and the surveys carried on by the Engineer Corps of 
the United States Army and by officers of the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army stationed in remote regions. 

6. Collections obtained by the United States Geological Survey, 
the United States Fish Commission, and those resulting from the 
activities of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
other departments of the Government. 

7. The remnant of the collections of the old “ National Institute.” 

8. The collections made by the United States to illustrate the 
animal and mineral resources, the fisheries, and the ethnology of 
the native races of the country on the occasion of the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876; the fishery collections displayed 
by the United States at the International Fisheries Exhibition at 
Berlin in 1880 and at London in 1883, and the collections obtained 
from various local expositions, as, for instance, the New Orleans 
Cotton Centennial Exposition in 1884 and 1885, the Cincinnati 
Exposition in 1887, and the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
1893. 

9. The collections given by the Governments of the several foreign 
nations, thirty in number, which participated in the exhibition at 
Philadelphia in 1876, 

10. The industrial collections given by numerous manufacturing 
and commercial houses of Europe and America at the time of the 
Philadelphia Exhibition and subsequently. 

11. The materials received from museums in Europe and America 
in exchange for duplicate specimens. 

12. Collections received as gifts, deposits, or in exchange from 
individuals, numbering usually from 1,000 to 1,500 each year. 


The publications of the Museum consist of— 


1, The Annual Report. 

2. The Proceedings of the National Museum. 
3. The Bulletin of the National Museum. 

4, The series of circulars. 


Papers by members of the Museum staff based upon the collections 
have been printed in every scientific :periodical in the United States 
and in many of those of Europe. 
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RELATIONS OF THE MUSEUM TO THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


The Smithsonian Institution, although it bears the name of a for- 
eigner, has for half a century been one of the most important agencies 
in the intellectual life of our people. It has been a rallying point for 
the workers in every department of scientific and educational work, 
and the chief agency for the free exchange of books, apparatus of 
research, and of scientific intelligence between this and other coun- 
tries. Its publications, which include more than two hundred volumes, 
are to be found in all the important libraries in the world, and some of 
them, it is safe to say, on the work-table of every scientific investigator. 
Its great library constitutes an integral and very important part of the 
national collection at the Capitol, and its Museum:is the richest in 
existence in many branches of the natural history and ethnology of 
the New World. Many wise and enlightened scholars have given their 
best years to its service, and some of the most eminent men of science 
to whom our country has given birth, have passed their entire lifetime 
in working for its success, 

Through these books, through the reputation of the men who have 
worked for it and through it, and through the good accomplished by 
its system of international exchange, by means of which within the 
past forty-three years nearly one and a half million packages of books 
and other scientific and literary materials have been distributed to 
every region of the earth, it has acquired a reputation at least as far- 
reaching as that of any other institution of learning in the world. 

It is therefore representative of what is deemed in other lands the 
chief glory of this nation, for whatever may be thought in other coun- 
tries of American art and literature, or of American institutions 
generally, the science of America is everywhere accepted as sound, 
vigorous, and progressive. 

In the scientific journals of Great Britain and other European coun- 
tries the reader finds most appreciative reviews of the scientific publi- 
cations of the Smithsonian, the Museum, the Bureau of Ethnology, the 
Geological Survey, the Department of Agriculture, and the Fish Com- 
mission, and they are constantly holding up the Government of the 
United States as an example of what governments should do for the 
support of their scientific institutions. 

It is surely a legitimate source of pride to Americans that their work 
in science should be so thoroughly appreciated by other nations, and it 
is important that the reputation should be maintained. Nothing can 
be more in consonance with the spirit of our Government, nor more in 
accord with the injunction of Washington in his Farewell Address, 
admiringly quoted by Sir Lyon Playfair in his address as president of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science: ; 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. 
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In proportion as the structure of a government gives force to public 
opinion, it should be enlightened, 

No one has yet explained, except by conjecture, why James Smithson 
selected the United States as the seat of his foundation. He had no 
acquaintances in America, nor does he appear to have had any books 
relating to America except two. Rhees quotes from one of these (Trav- 
els through North America, by Isaac Weld, secretary of the Royal Soci- 
ety) a paragraph concerning Washington, then a small town of 5,000 
inhabitants, in which it is predicted that “the Federal city, as soon 
as navigation is perfected, will increase most rapidly,” and that, at a 
future day, if the affairs of the United States go on as prosperously 
as they have done, it will become the grand emporium of the West and 
rival in magnitude and splendor the cities of the Old World. 

Inspired by a belief in the future greatness of the new nation, realiz- 
ing that while the needs of England were well met by existing organi- 
zations, such as would not be likely to spring up for many years in a 
new, poor, and growing country, he founded in the new England an 
institution of learning, the civilizing power of which has been of incal- 
culable value. Who can attempt to say what the condition of the 
United States would have been to-day without this bequest? 

Well did President John Quincy Adams say: 

Of all the foundations of establishments for pious or charitable uses 
which ever signalized the spirit of the age or the comprehensive beneficence 
of the founder, none can be named more deserving the approbation of 
mankind, 

The most important service by far which the Smithsonian Institution 
has rendered to the nation has been that extended from year to year 
since 1846—intangible but none the less appreciable—by its constant 
cooperation with the Government, public institutions, and individuals 
in every enterprise, scientific or educational, which needed advice, 
support, or aid from its manifold resources. 

There have been, however, material results of its activities, the 
extent of which can not fail to impress anyone who will look at them. 
The most important of these are the library and the Museum, which 
have grown up under its fostering care. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The library has been accumulated without aid from the Treasury of 
the United States. It has, in fact, been the result of an extensive 
system of exchanges, the publications of the Institution having been 
used to obtain similar publications from institutions of learning in all 
parts of the world. 

The value of the books distributed since the Institution was opened 
must have been nearly $1,000,000, or nearly twice the original bequest 
of Smithson.’ Many of the publications in each of these series are now 
out of print. 


' This estimate is based upon the; prices which are c barged for the books by second- 
hand dealers, as shown in their sale catalogues. 
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In return for these, and by purchase, it has received the great col- 
lection of books which forms its library and. which is one of the richest 
in the world in the publications of learned societies, and therefore of 
inestimable value, containing, as it does, the record of actual progress 
in all that pertains to the mental and physical development of the 
human family, and affording the means of tracing the history of every 
branch of positive science since the days of the revival of letters until 
the present time. This library was, in 1865, deposited at the Capitol, 
as a portion of the Congressional Library. 

The Smithsonian Collection, which includes more than three hundred 
thousand volumes and parts of volumes, constituting perhaps one- 
fourth of the National Library, is to be installed in a special hall of its 
own upon the main floor of the new Library Building. The rapidity 
with which it is increasing is indicated by the fact that in the last two 
years 67,589 titles were added.' 

The Institution has probably done more toward building up a great 
library in Washington than would have been possible, had all its income 
been devoted strictly to library work, as was at one time seriously 
proposed. 

The books are still deposited chiefly in the Capitol, but though their 
number has been so largely increased, year by year, now forming one 
of the most valuable collections of the kind in existence, they not only 
remain unbound, but in a far more crowded and inaccessible condition 
than they were before the transfer, a condition of affairs which it is 
hoped will soon be remedied, 

The purchasing power of the publications of the Institution, when 
offered in exchange, is far greater than that of money, and its benefit 
is exerted chiefly in behalf of the National Library, and also to a con- 
siderable extent in behalf of the National Museum. 

The amount expended during the past forty years from the private 
fund of the Institution in the publication of books for gratuitous dis- 
tribution has been fully half as much as the original Smithson bequest. 

These publications have had their influence for good in many ways; 
but, in addition to this, a library much more than equal in value to the 
outlay has, through their buying power, come into the possession of 
the nation. 

In addition to all this, a large amount of material has been acquired 
for the Museum by direct expenditure from the private fund of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The value of the collections thus acquired is 
estimated to be more than equal to the whole amount of the Smithson 
bequest. 

The early history of the Museum was much like that of the library. 
It was not until 1858 that it became the authorized depository of the 


'The working libraries of the National Museum and the Bureau of Ethnology are 
distinct from the general Smithsonian library and are separately administered. All 
of these are placed at the service of advanced students and specialists. 
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scientific collections of the Government, and it was pot until fter 1876 
that it was officially reorganized as the National Museum of the United 
States. 

But for the provident forethought of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the United States would probably still be without a reputable nucleus 
for a national museum. 

The relations of the Museum to the system of popular lectures, for 
many years established in Washington, which replaces the old Smith- 
sonian courses, once so influential, and the assistance which it affords 
each year to students of science, are referred to elsewhere in this 
report. 

The Institution publishes many circulars giving information on scien- 
tific subjects, which are distributed gratuitously to those who write to 
make inquiries, and this system is being continually extended. Inaddi- 
tion to this, a large correspondence is carried on with people in search of 
information on scientific topics. Probably not less than 7,500 letters a 
year go out to people who write seeking to know the name of some object 
or other scientific fact. Inquiries of this kind are always answered 
promptly and fully; and frequently, to intelligent inquirers, books are 
sent which will enable them to find out such names for themselves in 
future. This work has not only an educational value, but often a great 
economic importance as well, as, for instance, when some common min- 
eral has been mistaken for one of value, some useless plant has been 
wrongly identified and supposed to be of service in medicine, or some 
harmless animal feared as noxious. 

The publications of the Institution and its dependencies reach every 
State and almost every county in the United States. A careful study 
of the subject, recently made by the president of on¢ of the scientific 
societies in Washington, seems to indicate that there are several States 
which are reached by no scientific publications whatever except those 
distributed gratuitously by the Government. 

Speaking of the Smithsonian Institution proper, and not of the 
Museum or any other trust which it administers, it may be positively 

stated that in the execution of the trust of Smithson more has been 
given to the Government than has been received. The machinery of the 
Institution’s action has been such that it has incidentally, in connec- 
tion with its legitimate work for the increase and diffusion of know}- 
edge, paid over to the Government the equivalent of much more than 
the whole original fund. 

The present Secretary has pointed out that “although by the judi- 
cious administration of the Smithson fund nearly $1,500,000, the fruits 
of its investment, have been applied during the past forty years to the 
advancement of science and education in America (in addition to the 
principal, $911,000, larger now than ever before), it should be remem- 
bered that the unrestricted income of the Institution is less than 

NAT MUS 95——2 
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$60,000 a year, a sum much smaller in its power to effect results than 
ever in previous years.” 

Can the United States fail to recognize its obligation to supplement 
liberally this private contribution for public good, especially if it be 
borne in mind that, as Secretary Langley has shown, the Institution 
has left in perpetual charge of the nation, in the Museum alone, prop- 
erty acquired out of its private fund which is now more than equal in 
value to the whole amount of the Smithsonian bequest ? 

Every museum has its special characteristics growing out of its form 
of organization, its location, scope, and financial and other resources. 
The character of the National Museum is fundamentally affected by its 
connection with the Smithsonian Institution, its dependence upon Con- 
gress for appropriations annually, and the necessity, under existing 
laws, of its caring for all collections belonging to the Government. 

Of the connection of the Museum with the Smithsonian Institution, 
it should be said that it is in the highest degree advantageous. It 
should be borne in mind that it is essentially a Smithsonian museum, 
since, especially in its earlier history, the Institution expended large 
sums of money in aiding explorations, with the distinct purpose of 
increasing the collections in certain directions, while of late years 
it has deposited all the valuable gifts and bequests of specimens it 
has received. It has had in addition, for nearly half a century, the 
use of the larger portion of the Smithsonian building, and, what is of 
paramount importance, the guidance and influence of the officers 
of the Institution, and the very valuable assistance of its numerous 
correspondents. 


C.—THE WORK OF THE MUSEUM IN PUBLIC EDUCATION, 


The work of the Museum, if it only performed the functions of an 
institution for scientific investigation, would be of sufficient value to 
justify its maintenance and extension. The Museum, however, not 
only performs these functions, but also does a very great deal to render 
the resources of science available to the public at large. 

The National Museum isa treasure-house filled with materials for the 
use of investigators, and it is also an agency for the instruction of the 
people of the whole country. 

In a recent address before the American Historical Association, I 
attempted to explain the idea of our work as follows: 

(1) That public institutions of learning are not intended for the few, 
but for the enlightenment and education of the masses. 

(2) That the public has a right to full participation in the results of 
the work of the scientific establishments which they are helping to 
maintain. 

(3) That ope of the chief duties of the officers of these institutions 
is to provide means by which such results may be presented in an 
attractive as well as an intelligible form. 
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No scientific institution is more thoroughly committed to the work of 
the diffusion of knowledge than is the Smithsonian Institution, and no 
department of its activity has greater possibilities in this respect than 
the National Museum, 

The benefits of the Museum are extended not only to the specialists 
in its laboratories and to the hundreds of thousands of visitors from all 
parts of the United States who pass its doors each year, but to local 
institutions and their visitors throughout the country, through the dis- 
tribution of the duplicate specimens in the Museum, which are made 
up into sets, accurately named, and distributed to schools and museums. 

In the next annual report it will be shown how many hundred thou- 
sands of objects have been thus distributed during the past twenty 
years. Every museum in the United States has profited in this way, 
and by its system of exchange the Museum has, while enriching itself, 
contributed largely to the stores of every important scientific museum 
in the world. 

Not only are specimens thus sent out, but aid is rendered in other 
ways. Within the last year many local museums in the United States 
were supplied with working plans of cases in use in the Museum, and 
similar sets of, plans have been supplied within the past few years to 
national museums in other countries. 

Not only do the people of the country at large profit by the work of 
the Smithsonian, as made available to local institutions, but also to a 
very considerable extent directly and personally. 

The curator of each department in the Museum is expected to be an 
authority in his own line of work, and the knowledge of the whole staff 
of experts is thus placed, without cost, at the service of every citizen. 

It is much to be regretted that many specialists, intent chietly upon 
the study of certain scientific problems in which they individually are 
absorbed, are disposed to neglect the claims of the educated public to 
the enjoyment and instruction which museums afford. They do not 
hesitate to say that scientific museums should be administered for the 
benefit solely of persons engaged in research. Such men would find 
no welcome among us. 

The experience of Europe, with its magnificent public museums and 
the history of the several expositions in the United States, should be 
quite sufficient to satisfy anyone who has studied the matter, that the 
museum is an educational power even more influential than the public 
library. 

The venerable director of the South Kensington Museum, the late Sir 
Philip Cunliffe Owen, speaking from an experience of thirty-five years, 
not only in his own establishment, but in the work of building up the 
score of affiliated museums in the various provincial towns of Great 
Britain, remarked to the writer: 

We educate our working people in the public schools, give them a love for refined 
and beautiful objects, and stimulate in them a desire for information. They leave 
schvol, go into the pursuits of town life, and have no means provided for the 
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gratification of the tastes which they have been forced to acquire. It is as much 
the duty of the Government to provide them with museums and libraries for their 
higher education as it is to establish schools for theif primary instruction. 

In the same conversation Sir Philip insisted very strongly that a 
museum not actually engaged in educational work of some kind could 
not long survive, pointing to the great system of lectures and exam- 
inations connected with the Science and Art Department of the Council 
of Education, of which the South Kensington Museum was one of the 
chief agencies. 
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II—SPECIAL TOPICS OF THE YEAR. 


The changes already made in the form of the Annual Report, begin- 
ning with the volume for 1893, have been continued in this volume. It 
is believed that they have proved advantageous in many ways. 

The most important innovation in Part 1 of this Report is the 
Appendix which relates to the statement concerning the Library of the 
National Museum. This consists of a complete list of all accessions 
to the library during the year 1894-95, but does not include books 
belonging to the Smithsonian library which have been withdrawn for the 
purposes of the National Museum. 

The headings which follow indicate the topics which are thought to 
be of special importance in connection with both the scientific and 
administrative operations of the Museum during the year. 


THE MUSEUM STAFF. 


The number of organized departments and sections in the Museum 
is now 28. There are 7 administrative divisions. 

Hon. Charles D. Walcott, Director of the United States Geological 
Survey, has been appointed honorary curator of all the paleontological 
collections, which are now embraced in the department of paleontology. 
The names of those in charge of the various sections of this department 
are mentioned in Appendix I. 

Mr. J. E. Watkins was appointed curator of the technological 
collections in February, 1895. 

In May Dr. J. M. Flint, U. S. N., was detailed by the Secretary of 
the Navy to serve again as honorary curator of the section of materia 
medica in the National Museum, fhus relieving Medical Inspector 
Daniel MeMurtrie, U. 8. N. 

Mr. F. W. True and Dr. Leonhard Stejneger were detailed in the 
spring of 1895 to report to the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries 
for the purpose of accompanying an expedition to Alaska and the 
adjacent islands, with a view to studying the seal rookeries. They were 
temporarily transferred to the roll of the Fish Commission for this 
work. 

On July 1, 1894, Mr. R. E. Earll was appointed editor of the Pro- 
ceedings and Bulletins of the Museum. Later in the year he was 
appointed special agent on behalf of the Museum for the Cotton States 


and International Exposition to be held at Atlanta. 
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Dr. Theodore Gill and Dr. R, E, C. Stearns are now recognized as 
Associates in zoology, Dr. C. A. White, in paleontology, and Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt, in comparative anatomy. 

In January Dr. G. P. Merrill was detailed for special duty in the 
office of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury. 

Mr. F. H. Knowlton resigned on July 5, 1894, although he is still 
connected with the Museum in an honorary capacity as custodian of 
mesozoic plants. 

During the year Dr. J. N. Rose, of the Department of Agriculture, 
was appointed honorary assistant curator of the department of botany 
in the Museum, and Mr. R. 8. Matthews was appointed an aid in the 
department of mammals. 

On October 1, 1894, Dr. Walter Hough was appointed assistant 
curator of the department of ethnology; Mr. Charles W. Richmond was 
appointed an assistant in the department of birds on July 1 of the same 
year, and on November 1 Miss M. J. Rathbun, connected with the 
department of marine invertebrates, was made an assistant curator. 

Mr. Charles T. Simpson was designated assistant in charge of the 
department of mollusks on May 17, during the absence in Alaska of 
Dr. Dall, honorary curator. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE COLLECTIONS. 


The accession entries relating to material received during the year 
have occupied Nos. 28312 to 29534, inelusive, giving a total of 1,223 
separate lots. This is an increase of 62 over the preceding year, and 
any increase is the more remarkable from the fact that with very few 
exceptions no effort whatever has been made to induce persons to 
deposit their collections in the National Museum. This undesirable 
policy has been made necessary by the entire lack of additional exhibi- 
tion space. The material received during the year has for the most part 
been placed in storage. It amounts to 127,324 specimens of all kinds. 
The three departments receiving the largest increases were prehistoric 
anthropology, mollusks, and insects. An effort has been made to 
obtain from the curators figures representing the number of specimens 
received during the year, as well as the total number of specimens in 
their departments on June 30, 1895. The appended tables, A and B, 
show the results. It is shown that there are now 3,406,855 specimens 
of all kinds in the custody of the Museum. 

The table indicating in parallel columns the totals in the different 
departments at the end of each year since 1882 has been withdrawn, as it 
was found that without numerous footnotes it was impossible to account 
for the discrepancies which appeared to exist from a comparison of the 
totals of one year with another in the light of the table giving the num- 
ber of specimens received in each department during the year. This 
last number added to the total for the previous year seldom gave the 
actual total for the year following, on account of specimens withdrawn 
for distribution and otherwise disposed of. On the other hand, as in 
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the department of geology, the total for a given year was liable to 
exceed the total for the previous year by more than the number repre- 
senting the specimens obtained during the year. This might be readily 
accounted for by the fact that one large specimen upon its arrival 
would not unfrequently be broken into a large number of smaller ones. 
Hence the necessity for numerous explanatory notes arose, and for this 
reason the arrangement of these tables, as here given, will be adopted 
in future reports of the Museum. 


A.—Number of specimens received in 1894-95, 


Specimens 
Department. received in 
Arts and industries : 
5 
2 
Modern pottery, porcelain, bronzes, etc 
41 
Oriental antiquities and religious coremonial . 171 
6, 000 
Marine invertebrates ................... °, 378 
Helminthological collection .................. a 106 
Comparative anatomy : 
Paleontology : 
Invertebrate fossils— 
Paleozoic 
Mesozoic 6, 642 
Cenozoic 
Fossil plants ‘ 


@ Number of catalogue entries to J une 30, 1895. 
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B.— Number of specimens in the departments of the Museum on June 30, 1895. 


Department. 


Arts and industries: 


Transportation and engineering 


Helminthelogical collection 
Comparative anatomy : 


Paleontology : 


Invertebrate fossils — 


Mesozoic 
Fossil plants 


a Number of catalogue entries to June 30, 1895. 
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6, 322 
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The following table shows the number of accession lots acquired by 
the Museum annually since 1881: 


Accession | Sumber of 


accessions 

Gnelusive).| uring, 
12501-13900 | 1, 400 
1885 (January to June) 15551-16208 658 
19351-20831 | 1, 481 
20852-22178 | 1, 347 
22179-22340 1, 162 
25885-27150 | 1, 266 


A list of the accessions during the year covered by this report is 
printed as Appendix 11. The list proper, which is arranged alphabet- 
ically by names of contributors, is accompanied by indexes showing 
the localities from which the specimens were obtained and the depart- 
ments in the Museum to which they have been assigned. 


TRANSFER OF THE NATIONAL HERBARIUM, 


In 1869 the National Herbarium was transferred from the Smithsonian 
Institution to the Department of Agriculture. The reasons for this 
transfer are given under the head of “ Review of work in the scientific 
departments.” Within the last year, however, a formal communication 
was received from the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture proposing 
that the Herbarium be again housed by the Smithsonian Institution, 
The reasons for the desired change are given in the letter of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, dated July 24, 1894, which is reprinted 
in the chapter referred to above. The proposition was agreed to by the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the actual transfer of the Herbarium took 
place in September of the same year. 
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CATALOGUE ENTRIES. 


Department. 


Awerican aboriginal pottery 


Comparative anatomy : 


Paleontology : 


Invertebrate fossils— 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1895-96. 


Oriental antiquities and religious ceremonials. ..... 


Helminthological 


The following statement shows the number of entries made in the cata- 
logues of the various departments during the year ending June 30, 1895: 


Entries, 


173 


The ‘amount appropriated for the maintenance of the Museum for the 
i fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, is $186,125. This is an increase of 


$3,025 over the appropriation for the year covered by this report. The 


| items are as follows: 
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There was also an appropriation of $800 for fire protection for the 
Smithsonian and Museum buildings and the Astro-Physical Observ- 
atory. 


EXCHANGES OF SPECIMENS WITH INSTITUTIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 
ABROAD. 


The Museum has for many years maintained exchanges of specimens 
not only with domestic institutions but also, and chiefly, with foreign 
museums. This practice has enabled the Museum to dispose profita- 
bly of its duplicates, and at the same time to furnish museums and 
colleges in other countries with valuable American material for display 
or study. The Museum has exchange relations with almost every 
museum of importance in the world. Exchanges of specimens not infre- 
quently lead to exchanges of publications also, and by this means the 
Museum library has received numerous accessions. Especially has this 
been the case since 1894, when a special effort was made to obtain from 
foreign museums publications which at that time were wanting on our 
shelves. 

The exchanges of specimens with institutions at home are so indicated 
in the Accession List, which is printed as Appendix 11. The exchanges 
with foreign museums and other institutions and individuals abroad 
are here briefly referred to. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES LN 1894-95. 


Birds.—Birds’ skins have been sent to Mr. A, Boucard, Oak Hill, 
Spring Vale, Isle of Wight, England, in continuation of exchanges. 

From the La Plata Museum, La Plata, Argentina (Dr. Francisco P. 
Moreno, director), have been received birds’ skins. Similar material 
has been transmitted in exchange. , 

Birds’ skins have been forwarded to Mr. Victor Ritter von Tschusi 
zu Schmidhoffen, Hallein, Salzburg, Austria, in exchange for material 
already received. 

Nineteen birds’ skins have been sent to Rev. H. B. Tristram, The 
College, Durham, England, in continuation of exchanges. 

Reptiles and batrachians.—Two specimens of Menobranchus Latastei 
have been received from Dr. John H. Garnier, Lucknow, Ontario, 
Canada. 

From the Museum Senckenbergianum, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many, have been received, through Dr. O, Boettger, two lizards from 
China. A specimen of Anniella pulchra and two specimens of Ter- 
rapene ornata have been forwarded in return, 

Fishes.—A cast of a fish has been sent to Dr. Ehrenbaum, direc tor, 
Biological Station, Heligoland. Marine invertebrates have been asked 


for in return. 


From the Indian Museum, Caleutta, India (Surg. Capt. A. Alcock, 
superintendent), have been received specimens of deep-sea fishes from 
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the Bay of Bengal. Eighty-three species of deep-sea fishes from the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans have been transmitted in exchange. 

Forty species of deep-sea fishes have been sent to Dr. L. Lortet, 
director of the Museum of Natural History, Lyons, France, for which 
material has been promised in return. 

Mollusks.—British invertebrates have been received from the Man- 
chester Museum, Manchester, England, through Mr. William E. Hoyle, 
in return for material already forwarded. 

Dr. H. von Ihering, director, Paulista Museum, San Paulo, Brazil, has 
transmitted specimens of Unionidw from Central and South America. 
Specimens of Unionidwe from the United States have been sent in 
return for material received and for additional specimens promised. 

Specimens of Anodonta fragilis have been sent to Mr. J. F. Whiteaves, 
of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

Insects. —From Mr. Edgar J. Bradley, Happy Valley Waterworks, 
South Australia, have been received two specimens of Honey Ant 
(Camponotus inflatus) from Alice Springs, MacDonnel Ranges, Central 
Australia, Foraminifera have been sent in return. 

From Felippo Silvestri, Museo Civico di Storia Naturale, Genoa, 
Italy, has been received a collection of European myriapods, repre- 
senting twenty-six species. North American myriapods have been sent 
in return, 

From G. van Roon, Rotterdam, Holland, have been received thirteen 
species of Coleoptera from India and fifty-one species of Coleoptera 
from Europe. Similar material has been sent in return. 

Marine invertebrates.—From Edgar J. Bradley, Happy Valley Water- 
works, South Australia, have been received Foraminifera from South 
Australia. An equivalent in similar material has been sent. 

A specimen of Pentacrinus decorus has been transmitted to Dr. L. 
Lortet, director of the Museum of Natural History, Lyons, France. 

In continuation of exchanges, a small set of Holothurians has been 
sent to the Natural History Department of the British Museum, London, 
England. 

From the Canterbury Museum, Christchurch, New Zealand, through 
F. W. Hutton, curator, have been received twelve specimens of dried 
crabs. 

Mr. Charles Chilton, Port Chalmers, New Zealand, has transmitted 
specimens of Amphipoda and Isopoda from New Zealand in continua- 
tion of exchanges. A small set of Llolothurians has been sent to the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, India. 

A small set of Holothurians has been sent to the K. K. Naturis- 
torisches Hofmuseum, Vienna, Austria, Dr. Franz Ritter von Hauer, 
intendant. 

A small set of Holothurians has been sent to the Museum of Natural 
History, Paris, France, Dr. A. Milne-Edwards, director; also a specimen 
of Loxorhynchus grandis. 
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A small set of Holothuriaus has been sent to the Zoological Museum, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (Dr. Christopher Liitken, director). 

Helminthology.—Microscopic slides of parasitic worms have been 
sent to Prof. R. Blanchard, Paris, France, in exchange for material 
promised. 

From Dr. A. Looss, Zoological Institute, Leipsic, Germany, have 
been received specimens of parasitic worms in exchange for material 
previously sent. 

M. Stossich, Trieste, Austria, has transmitted parasitic worms, for 
which similar material has been returned. 

From the University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, through Prof. R. 
Ramsay Wright, have been received specimens of Echinorhynchus capi- 
tatus, for which material will be sent in return. 

Parasitic worms have been sent to Dr. O. von Linstow, Géttingen, 
Germany. 

Comparative anatomy.—Dr. H. Gadow, Cambridge, England, has 
transmitted a specimen each of Goatsucker (Podargus); Swift, Cypselus 
apus; Goatsucker (Caprimulgus), and Honey Creeper (Certhiola). 

Paleontology.—A collection of characteristic North American fossil 
invertebrates and plants from the more important geologic terranes 
have been sent to the department of mines and agriculture, Syduey, 
New South Wales, in return for material already received. 

The University of Caen, Caen, France, has transmitted, through Dr. 
A. Bigot, a fine plaster cast of Pelagosaurus typus. <A collection of 
invertebrate fossils has been sent in return. 

Diatomaceous earth has been received from Mr. R, Getschmann, 
Rixdorf, near Berlin, Germany, for which similar material has been 
returned. 

Casts of vertebrate fossils have been received from the La Plata Mu-— 
seum, La Plata, Argentina (Dr. Francisco P. Moreno, director), Birds’ 
skins have been sent in exchange. 

From the Museum of Natural History, Paris, France (Dr. A. Milne- 
Edwards, director), have been received twenty-two casts of vertebrate 
fossils. A partial exchange has been sent. 

Plants.—From the Museum of Natural History, Vienna, Austria (Dr. 
Aristides Brezina, director), have been received one hundred plants. 
An equivalent will be forwarded. 

One thousand one hundred and thirty-six herbarium specimens of 
American plants have been sent to Lieut. Col. G. King, for the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta, India. 

_ Prehistoric anthropology.—Two hundred archeological objects, also 
a collection of arrow and spear heads, have been sent to Mr. 8. G. 
Hewlett, Eastbourne, Sussex, England, in return for material already 
received, 

Archological objects have been sent to Prof. H. H. Giglioli, director, 
Zoological Museum, Florence, Italy, in continuation of exchanges. 
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Stone implements and casts of prehistoric objects have been sent to 
Dr. Franz Ritter von Hauer, K. K. Naturistorisches Hofmuseum, Vienna, 
Austria. 

From the La Plata Museum, La Plata, Argentina (Dr. Francisco P. 
Moreno, director), have been received ten pottery vessels. Material, in 
exchange, has been transmitted. 

Jthnology.—Ethnological objects have been sent to Prof. H. H. 
Giglioli, for the Royal Zoological Museum, Florence, Italy, in continua- 
tion of exchanges. 

Twenty four ethnological objects from New Guinea have been received 
from Dr, A. C. Haddon, Inisfail Hills Road, Cambridge, England. Pub- 
lications have been sent and other material will be forwarded in return. 

Seven ethnological objects have been sent to Mr. Edward Lovett, 
Croydon, England, in continuation of exchanges. 

A collection of objects obtained from the Indiaus of the western 
coast of North America has been sent, in exchange for material already 
received, to Rev. J.C. Calhoun Newton, Kwansei Gakuin, Kobé, Japan. 

From the Royal Museum of Northern Antiquities, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, through Dr. Sophus Miiller, have been received ethnological 
objects from East Greenland. Similar material has been sent in con- 
tinuation of exchanges. 

Ethnological objects have been sent to Sapporo Museum, Sapporo, 
Japan, in exchange for Aino objects received in 1889, 

From Prof. Edward Tregear, Wellington, New Zealand, have been 
received five photographs of Maori houses. 

Oriental antiquities.—Casts of the Temple Stone, Siloam inscription, 
and facsimiles of eleven Assyrian and Babylonian seals have been 
forwarded to Rey. J. C. Calhoun Newton, Kwansei Gakuin, Kobé, 

~ Japan, in return for material already received. 


COOPERATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


The large annual increase in the national collections is due in no 
small degree to the aid which the Executive Departments of the Gov- 
ernment have extended in various ways. Much valuable assistance 
has also been rendered by officials of the Departments who have found 
it practicable to perform certain work in the interest of-the Museum 
without interfering with their official duties. 

In the Department of State, Hon. W. W. Rockhill, who has made 
very liberal contributions to the collection in past years, is one of the 
warmest friends of the Museum. Mr. R. D. L. Mohun, of the Consular 
Bureau, has presented a large and valuable collection of ethnological 
objects from the Kongo region. Mr. Isaac Townsend Smith has been 
instrumental, in his capacity of consul-general of Siam, in forwarding 
to the Museum, in behalf of the King of Siam, through his Royal 
Highness Prince Devagongse Varaprakar, minister of foreign affairs, 
Bangkok, Siam, a Siamese edition of the sacred writing ‘“‘Tripitaka” 
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of the southern Buddhists. Mr. R. M. Bartleman, chargé d’affaires of 


the United States at Caracas, Venezuela; Hon. C. H. Benedict, United 
States consul at Cape Town, Africa; Mr. N. C. Gram, United States 
consular agent at Dryefjord, Iceland, have also extended their friendly 
offices in increasing the collections. 

The Museum is indebted to the Treasury Department for the prompt 
manner in which free entry has been granted for material obtained 
from many parts of the world. This courtesy has been extended over 
a long period of years. 

Lieut. J. H. Scott and Mr. Sheldon Jackson, of the Revenue-Marine 
Service, have given their personal aid in adding to the collections. 

Mr. Isaac Winston, of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
has also been a contributor. 

In the War Department the same friendly spirit of cooperation has 
been manifested. The Quartermaster’s Department has saved the 
Museum both time and money in connection with the transportation to 
Washington of heavy material from remote localities. Several Army 
ofticers have made contributions of interesting specimens to the Museum. 
Among these are Capt. P. H. Ray, Lieut. W. N. Hughes, Lieut. Wirt 
Robinson, Dr. Edgar A. Mearns, Dr. Timothy E. Wilcox, and Dr, ©, E. 
Woodruff. In the same way the Museum is indebted to several officers 
of the Navy for addition to the collections—Rear-Admiral R. W. Meade, 
Lieut. Charles Emmerich, Lieut. C. H. Harlow, and Lieut. Herbert 
Winslow. In the latter part of May, 1895, Dr. James M. Flint was 
again assigned to duty in the Museum as honorary curator of the see- 
tion of materia medica, and the renewal of his official connection with 
the Museum is a source of sincere gratification. 

Under the Department of the Interior the principal accessions to 
the collections have been received through the Geological Survey. 
The material thence derived is alluded to in the List of Accessions 
(Appendix 11). The following officers have extended personal assist- 
ance to the Museum during the year, either by collecting geological 
material or by cooperating with the geological work of the Museum: 
Mr. Whitman Cross, Dr. David T. Day, Mr. Frank Burns, Mr, J. 8. 
Diller, Mr. G. H, Eldridge, Mr, S. F. Emmons, Mr. Arnold Hague, 
Mr. W. P. Jenney, Mr. F. H. Knowlton, Prof. 8. L. Penfield, Mr. W. 
Sardeson, Mr. J. E. Spurr, Mr. T. W. Stanton, Mr. W. H. Turner, and 
Mr. T. Wayland Vaughan. 

The Director of the Survey, Mr. Charles D. Walcott, has assumed 
charge of the paleontological department of the Museum, an arrange- 
ment which can not fail to redound greatly to the advantage of the 
latter. Dr. William H. Dali, Prof. Lester F. Ward, and Prof. F. W. 
Clarke, officers of the Survey, continue to act as honorary curators in 
the Museum, and to their active and earnest cooperation is due to a 
large extent the progress which has been made in the geological work 
of the Museum. 
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Dr. Z. T. Daniel, of the Indian Office, has made several valuable 
gifts of ethnological material to the Museum during the year. Dr. 
William J. Elstun, of the Pension Office, has also been a contributor. 

Several collections have been transferred to the Museum by the Fish 
Commission. From the material received from this source a large 
number of specimens have been distributed to educational institutions 
throughout the country, over fifty collections having been sent out 
during the year. 

Prof. B. W. Evermann, Dr. Hugh M. Smith, Mr. Charles H. Townsend, 
and Mr. C. W. Kendall have been personally instrumental in obtaining 
interesting material for the collections. 

A number of important accessions have been received from the 
Department of Agriculture. Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Mr. L. O. Howard, 
Dr. A. K. Fisher, Messrs. E. W. Nelson, ©, L. Pollard, and Theo. Per- 
gande have rendered conspicuous assistance to the Museum. Prof. 
©. V. Riley, Mr. F. V. Coville, and Dr. C. W, Stiles have continued to 
act in an honorary capacity. Many botanical collections are received 
direct by the Department of Agriculture. These are in due time 
incorporated with the National Herbarium according to law. The cir- 
cumstances which led to the transfer of the National Herbarium from 
the Department of Agriculture to the National Museum building are 
referred to at length in another place. 

The Bureau of Ethnology, a branch of the Smithsonian Institution, 
has transmitted large and valuable collections of ethnological objects 
from Indian tribes in different sections of the country. 


COLLECTORS’ OUTFITS. 


During the year outfts have b2en furnished to collectors as follows: 
To Mr. A. W. Ridgway, Point Lookout, Md.; to Capt. James P. Hare, 
Avery, La.; to Dr. Edgar A. Mearns, San Diego, Cal.; to Mrs, Con- 
stance McElroy, Livingston, Guatemala; to Mr. F. W. True, U. 8S. 
National Museum, for collecting in Alaska; to Mr, Frank C, Dennis, 
Livingston, Guatemala; to Rev. D. W. Snyder, Luebo, Congo Free 
State; to Mr. F. W. Urich, honorary secretary of the Trinidad Field 
Naturalists’ Club, Port-of-Spain, British West Indies; to Mr, O. Bangs, 
Micco, Brevard County, Fla.; to Mr. R. 8. Matthews, U. 8S. National 
Museum, for collecting in West Virginia; to Prof. P. 1. Rolfs, Florida 
Agricultural College, Lake City, Fla.; to Lieut. Wirt Robinson, steam- 
ship Venezuela, Brooklyn, N. Y., and to Mr. William Palmer, U. 8. 
National Museum, for use during a collecting trip in Florida. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE EXHIBITION SERIES. 


The changes in the exhibition halls of the Museum have not been 
very extensive during the year. Most of the alterations were, made 
with a view to exhibiting to better advantage the collections previously 
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installed, or for the purpose of making room for small, though in some 
cases important, collections or individual objects recently acquired. 

The collection illustrating the religions of eastern Asia (Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, and Shintoism) was installed and labels prepared for many 
of the objects. The collection of Assyrian seals and other small casts 
is now installed in four Kensington cases, and a number of objects 
relating to the Greco-Roman religion have also been placed upon exhi- 
bition. The casts of reliefs from Constantinople have been hung on 
the walls of the east hall, next to the rotunda. The collections of 
oriental antiquities and religious ceremonials now occupy two alcoves 
in the east hall and two in the west hall of the Museum building. 

That portion of the historical collection which is on exhibition is in | 
good condition, but there is still considerable work to be done in the 
way of labeling the specimens. Several pieces of apparatus used by 
Professor Henry in connection with his researches in electro-magnetism, 
which have for many years been in the custody of the Smithsonian 
Institution, were placed upon exhibition in the Museum during this 
year, together with other pieces of apparatus deposited by Miss Mary 
A. Henry. <A special case is devoted to this apparatus. A rearrange- 
ment of the specimens in the boat hall is contemplated. On account 
of the limited space available for exhibition purposes, the collections 
illustrating the various stages in the development of the sewing machine 
and the typewriter have been placed in storage. , 

The exhibition series of the department of paleontology in the south- 
east court has been rearranged, and the court again opened to the 
public. The former crowded condition of the room has been relieved, 
to some extent, by the removal of a portion of the slope-top cases. 
Thirty-two of these cases still remain, and in these is installed the col- 
lection of invertebrate fossils. The fossil plants and vertebrates are 
arranged in the wall cases. A few additional vertebrate fossils have 
been placed upon exhibition during the year, and a number of large 
casts secured to the walls or placed upon the tops of the wall cases. 
The collection of fossil insects occupies one flat-top case, and the large 
slabs of tracks have been placed upon screens in the corners of the hall. 

The systematic collection of rocks has been entirely rearranged and 
the labels of the building-stone collection renewed. Over 200 photo- 
graphs were mounted and placed upon exhibition in the department 
of geology. Owing to lack of space, the permanent increase in the 
exhibition series in this department has been small. Better specimens 
are, however, being constantly substituted for less desirable ones. 
The mineral collection is being supplied as rapidly as possible with 
individual and group labels. The cases have been numbered and an 
“arrangement label” has been prepared and put up, showing the scheme 
of arrangement of the collections. An educational series is in course 
of preparation. 

The exhibition hall of the department of mammals has been a 
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rearranged and rendered more attractive. In carrying out the new 
arrangement the position of all of the movable cases was changed. 
The appearance of that portion of the collection installed in the wall 
cases is seriously diminished by the fact that the mounted specimens 
are so close together that the light is obstructed, and in many cases 
little more than the heads and shoulders of the specimens can be seen. 
The Audubon lithographic pictures of mammals, recently purchased 
by the Museum have been hung in the office of the curator, tempo- 
rarily. The series of interlocked antlers has been transferred to the 
department of comparative anatomy to be incorporated in the osteo- 
logical collection. Labels have been made for the porpoises arranged 
on top of the wall cases in the south hall. In the department of birds 
the exhibition series is in good condition. <A limited number of badly 
mounted specimens have been remounted, and other specimens not 
suitable for exhibition have been replaced by better ones. Several 
months were spent in renovating the entire mounted collection, each 
specimen being subjected to a process of cleaning, which, it is believed, 
will result in a material improvement in the appearance of the collec- 
tion. A few specimens have been added to the exhibition series in the 
department of comparative anatomy during the year, and the entire 
exhibit is in good condition. The exhibition space in this department 
has been increased to a limited extent by placing cases between the 
piers above the wall cases. In the department of fishes the condition 
of the exhibition series remains the same as last year. In the depart- 
ment of marine invertebrates five old-fashioned flat ebony cases have 
been replaced by mahogany cases, and the location of some of the 
other cases has been changed. The collection of tree snails from the 
Philippine Islands has been placed upon exhibition in the department 
of mollusks. 

The exhibition series in the department of ethnology is embraced in 
two groups—the material actually op exhibition and the exhibition 
series returned from the World’s Columbian Exposition. Owing to 
lack of room, the latter has been temporarily placed in storage. The 
work of setting up in the northwest court a special exhibit illustrating 
the ethnology of the Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona has been 
earried on during the year. The change referred to last year in the 
arrangement of the exhibition hall of the department of prehistoric 
anthropology has been completed. All of the objects, contained in fifty- 
two cases, have been rearranged geographically by States and foreign 
countries. Twelve cases, containing objects made by or belonging to 
prehistoric man, have also been rearranged. In the wall cases on the 
north and west sides of the hall the objects from Mexico, the West 
Indies, and Central and South America have been installed. The 
Pacific Coast objects have been segregated and installed in a ease by 
themselves, and the mummies are now exhibited in the wall case on the 
south side of the hall. Two additional shelves have been provided in 
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each alcove case, and about 900 specimens of mound pottery placed 
thereon. Large cases of pottery from Peru, Brazil, and the Arkansas 
mounds have been placed in the foyer of the hall. A case containing 
a group of Indian figures, and representing a quarry workshop, has 
also been installed. <A large number of paintings, drawings, litho- 
graphs, and photographs of prehistoric objects have been hung on the 
walls of the hall; also a map showing the linguistic stocks of North 
America, and a chronological map showing the distribution of aborigi- 
nal mound districts in the United States. Many additional labels have 
been provided for the specimens in the cases. 


LABELS. 


During the year there were printed 1,870 forms of labels, includipg 
171,544 copies. Of this number 242 forms, representing 82,568 labels, 
were printed at the Museum. There were also printed on the Museum 
press 57,466 envelopes, copies of blanks, etc., representing 28 forms, 
and at the Government Printing Office 558,100 copies, representing 29 
forms. 

LIBRARY. 


The accessions to the library during the past year have exceeded 
those of any previous year since its organization. Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
librarian, states that there were received by gift, purchase, and 
exchange 1,035 volumes, 2,255 parts of volumes, and 3,311 pamphlets, 
making a total of 6,601, This is an increase of more than 2,200 over 
the receipts for the year ending June 30, 1894. A complete list of the 
accessions by gift and exchange is printed in Appendix m1. There 
were retained for the use of the Museum from the accessions to the 
library of the Smithsonian Institution 133 books, 619 pamphlets, and 
7,451 parts of periodicals. About 1,600 books were bound during the 
year, two-thirds of this number belonging to the Museum and the 
remainder to the Smithsonian deposit. 

The number of books borrowed was 6,110. A large number of books 
in the custody of the sectional libraries, which would have been recalled 
earlier but for the overcrowded condition of the library, have now been 
gathered in. This makes the number of books returned exceed by 
about 3,000 the number of books lent during the year. 

Extensive additions have been made to the series of publications of 
museums, of State agricultural colleges and experiment stations, scien- 
tific publications of the United States Government, and publications 
relating to early travel in North America, For the purpose of accom- 
modating these publications, and to relieve to some extent the crowded 
condition of the library, a set of bookshelves has been constructed at 
the west end of the lecture hall. 

The librarian states that the Museum is under obligations to the 
Library of Congress for the same hearty cooperation which has been 
manifested in the past. : 
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The library has been freely consulted by members of the Museum 
staff, by officials connected with several of the other scientific bureaus 
of the Government, by members of the various scientific societies of 
Washington, and by other specialists not connected with the Museum. 

A large amount of time has been devoted to a new classification of 
the books and pamphlets. This work was nearly completed at the 
close of the fiscal year, notwithstanding the large increase of work in 
matters of routine. The transfer of the catalogue to cards of the 
standard library form was commenced in the early part of the year. 
Up to the present time about 4,500 cards belonging to this catalogue 
have been filled out. 

There are now 21 sectional libraries. These are designated as follows : 


1. Administration. 12. Marine invertebrates. 
2. Birds. 13. Materia medica. 
3. Botany. 14. Mesozoic fossils. 
4, Comparative anatomy. 15. Mineralogy. 
5. Ethnology. 16. Mollusks. 
6. Fishes. | 17. Oriental antiquities and relig- 
7. Geology. ious ceremonials. 
8. Helminthology. 18. Paleobotany. 
9. Historical collections. 19. Photography. 
10. Insects, | 20. Prehistoric anthropology. 
11. Mammals. | 21. Reptiles. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 


A list of the papers, by officers of the Museum and other specialists, 
based upon Museum material. and published during the year, will be 
found in Appendix tv. These papers, which are 278 in number, were 
written by 80 different authors, 40 of whom are connected with the 
Museum. The following table shows the subjects to which these papers 
relate: 


By By other 
Subject. Museum | investi- Total. 
officers. | gators. | 
Amoarican dheriginal pottery. ..... 4 1 
3S 13 43 
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| By By other | 
Subject. ,Museum investi- | Total. 
officers. | gators. | 


9 

Marine 5 8 13 
4 1 5 
23 | | 23 
222 56 | 278 

PUBLICATIONS, 


The bill relating to the printing, binding, and distribution of public 
documents approved January 12, 1895, authorizes the printing of 
10,000 copies of the Smithsonian Report (of which Part 11 is the vol- 
ume devoted to the operations of the National Museum), 1,000 of 
which shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 5,000 for distribution by the Smithsonian Institution, and 
2,000 for the National Museum. The quota allotted to the Museum is 
quite insufficient to supply even the large public and scientific libraries 
throughout the world, not to mention the various departmental and 
bureau libraries of the Government, consular officers, collaborators, 
and contributors to the collections in the Museum, and the numerous 
applications from individuals and institutions not on the mailing lists. 
The Smithsonian Institution has, however, kindly placed at the dis- 
posal of the Museum a portion of its allotment, thus making possible a 
more satisfactory distribution than could otherwise have been effected. 

Requisitions for printing Volume xvi of Proceedings and Bulletin 
48 have been sent to the Printing Office. 

The Museum Report for 1892, constituting Part 11 of the Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution, was published during the year. The sepa- 
rate papers in the appendix to the Report were issued in pamphlet form 
before the close of the last year. The volume for 1893 is now going 
through the press, and its receipt from the printer at an early date is 
expected. The separate papers (Nos. 976-1032) in Volume xvu of 
Proceedings have, with one exception, been distributed. The bound 
volume will soon be ready for distribution. Advance sheets of a paper 
by M. L. Linell, describing a new species of Golden Beetle from Costa 
Rica, and a note on two new species of beetles of the Tenebrionid genus 
Echocerus, by F. H. Chittenden, were published, in order to secure pri- 
ority of description to the authors: The papers will be reprinted as 
Nos. 1040 and 1041 in Volume xviii of the Proceedings. The titles of 
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all papers distributed in separate form during the year will be found in 
Appendix vy. Manuscripts of 35 papers to be included in Volume Xvur 
have been forwarded to the Printing Office. These include 14 papers 
relating to fishes, 9 relating to birds, 4 relating to mollusks, and 8 papers 
on other subjects. 

Bulletin No. 48, “Contribution toward a Monograph of the Insects 
of the Lepidopterous Family Noctuidwe of Boreal North America; 
A Revision of the Deltoid Moths,” by John B. Smith, has been pub- 
lished. The following additional parts of Bulletin No. 39 are now in 
the folding room: Part H, “ Directions for collecting minerals,” by Wirt 
Tassin; Part I, ** Directions for collecting rocks and for the preparation 
of thin sections,” by George P. Merrill; Part J, “Directions for col- 
lecting specimens and information illustrating the aboriginal uses of 
plants,” by Frederick V. Coville; Part K, “Directions for collecting 
and preparing fossils,” by Charles Schuchert. An extra edition of 
Part A, “ Directions for collecting birds,” by Robert Ridgway, has 
been printed at the expense of the Museum allotment, to supply the 
extraordinary demand for this pamphlet. Considerable progress has 
been made with Bulletin 47, “The Fishes of North and Middle Amer- 
ica,” by David Starr Jordan and Barton W. Evermann, and the volume 
will doubtless be ready for distribution during the next fiscal year. 
The manuscript for the second volume of the work is now in prepara- 
tion. The bulletin will be accompanied by an atlas of plates. 

The second of the series of Special Bulletins in quarto form, entitled 
“Oceanic Ichthyology,” relating to the deep-sea and pelagic fishes of 
the world, by G. Brown Goode and Tarleton H. Bean, the preparation 
of which was noticed in the Report for last year, has been set in type, 
and will shortly go to press. The preparation of the third of the series 
of Special Bulletins, being the second volume of “ Life Histories of 
North American Birds,” by Charles E. Bendire, has rapidly progressed, 
and the bulletin is already partially in type. This, as well as the 
preceding, will also be published in the Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge. 

Four circulars have been issued by the Museum during the year, 
Nos. 43 to 45, requesting the transmission of publications of scientific 
bodies and educational establishments to the Museum library and 
inviting the contribution of authors’ separates and reprints, and No. 
46, soliciting the cooperation of students and collectors in forwarding 
plants found in the District of Columbia, and notes concerning them, 
for ineorporation in a proposed revised edition of Bulletin 22, by Lester 
F. Ward, entitled “A Guide to the Flora of Washington and Vicinity,” 
which appeared in 1881, 


MATERIAL LENT FOR INVESTIGATION, 


As in previous years, a considerable quantity of material has been 
sent to specialists for examination and study. Some of the more im- 
portant transactions of this character are here mentioned. 
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A number of specimens of small mammals were transmitted to Dr. 
Edgar A. Mearns, U.S. A., Fort Myer, Va. A portion of this material 
belonged to the Mexican Boundary collection, and much of it was 
obtained by Dr. Mearns himself. A specimen of Florida shrew was 
transmitted to Mr. Frank M. Chapman, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, and to Mr. G. 8S. Miller, jr., of the 
Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy of the Department of Agri- 
culture several specimens of alcoholic bats were sent, to be used in the 
preparation of a paper on the genus Vespertilio, Mr. 8S. N. Rhoads, of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, made use of speci- 
mens of the genera Synaptomys and Geomys in connection with the 
preparation of papers on these genera. 

Seven specimens of Palm Warblers were sent to Mr. Witmer Stone, 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, to aid in the 
identification of specimens in his possession; also specimens of shore 
birds, for illustration in a forthcoming work by Mr. D. G. Elliot. 
Five specimens of Atlapetes pileatus and two specimens of Parus atri- 
capillus occidentalis were sent to Mr. William Brewster, Cambridge, 
Mass., the former for use in connection with the determination of spec- 
imens in his possession and the latter for comparison. Mr. Osbert 
Salvin, London, England, obtained the loan of several specimens of 
Procellaridw, to be used in connection with the preparation of the 
British Museum catalogue of that family. A specimen of Harporhyn- 
chus cinereus was transmitted to Mr. A. W. Anthony, San Diego, Cal., 
for comparison with a new species discovered by him. 

_ Specimens of alcoholic birds were sent to Mr. Hubert Lyman Clark, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; skulls of reptiles to Prof. E. D. Cope, of Philadelphia; 
viscera of various animals to Dr, C. 8. Huntington, Columbia College, 
New York City, and the type of Aceratherium occidentale to Prof. H. F. 
Osborn, of the American Museum of Natural History, New York City, 
for use in connection with his studies of the extinct species of the rhi- 
noceros in North America. 

The various orders represented in the large collection of insects 
received from the Japanese Commission to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition were transmitted to specialists for study and report. The 
parasitic Hymenoptera were sent to Mr. William H. Ashmead, of the 
Department of Agriculture; the Orthoptera to Prof. Lawrence Bruner, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; the Odonata to Mr, P. P. Calvert, of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia; and the Lepidoptera to Dr. W, J. 
Holland, of Allegheny, Pa. The East African Orthoptera, collected 
by Messrs. Abbott and Chanler, and a few West African species, were 
sent to Prof. Lawrence Bruner, and a series of Odonata, collected in 
Kashmir by Dr. Abbott, was sent to Mr. Calvert. The Museum col- 
lection of the Dipterous family Phoridw was submitted for identifica- 
tion to Mr. D. W. Coquillett, of the Department of Agriculture. To 
Dr. William G. Dietz, of Hazelton, Pa., a select series of the Coleop- 
terous tribe Ceutorrhynchini was transmitted for use in connection 
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with the preparation of a monograph. In addition to the specimens 
mentioned above as having been sent to Dr. W. J. Holland, a collection 
of Lepidoptera from the Tana River region, East Africa, and a small 
collection from islands off the east coast of Africa were transmitted 
for study and report. The sawflies in the Japanese collection were sent 
to Mr. C. L. Marlatt, of the Department of Agriculture, for the same 
purpose. To Prof. Jerome McNeill, Fayetteville, Ark., certain genera 
of the family Acridiide were sent for use in monographic work. A 
number of Noctuids were forwarded to Prof. J. B. Smith, of New 
Brunswick, N. J., for identification; there were also transmitted to him 
some microscopic slides of certain parts of the mouth of the Diptera 
for special study. 

Material was transmitted to Dr. G. Baur, of the University of Chi- 
cago, for use in connection with the preparation of his work on the 
Testudinata of North America, and to Mr. John Denburg, of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, six specimens of lizards were sent for 
comparison with California species. 

Specimens of fishes of the genera Notorhynchus, Heterodontus, Cal- 
lorhynchus, Chimera, Polyodon, Scapirrhynchus, and Bdeilostoma were 
sent to Dr. Bashford Dean, of Columbia College, New York City, for 
study. Four specimens of Cottus Bairdi punctulatus were lent to Dr. 
C. H. Gilbert, of the Leland Stanford Junior University; also one 
specimen of Icelus euryops. ; 

A large collection of Plumularide was sent to Prof. C. C. Nutting, of 
the State University of Iowa, for study in connection with the prepara- 
tion of a monograph of the Hydroids. A large collection of sponges 
from the North Atlantic was sent to Mr. Lawrence M. Lambe, of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, to be used in connection with a special 
study of the sponges from the coast of the Canadian Provinces. A col- 
lection of mounted Alaskan sponges was also forwarded to Professor 
Lambe for identification, and a set of duplicates was transmitted to him 
in exchange for his services in identifying a collection transmitted in the 
preceding fiscal year. The Museum collection of leaches was sent to 
Mr. J. Percy Moore, of the University of Pennsylvania, for monographic 
work. To Mr. Alexander Agassiz, Cambridge, Mass., was transmitted 
a small collection of Solenogasterid, to be studied by Mr. C. A. Kofoid 
in connection with the material of that group collected by the Albatross 
during the cruise to the Galapagos Islands in 1891. A small collection 
of fresh-water sponges was sent to Prof. Edward Potts, of Philadelphia, 
for identification. Seven lots of crayfishes were sent to Dr. Walter 
Faxon, of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass.; 
also three specimens of crabs. Prof. A. E. Verrill, of the Peabody 
Museum, New Haven, obtained the loan of five specimens of starfishes 
from the Atlantic coast. Two specimens of crabs were sent to Mr. 
Samuel J. Holmes, of the University of California. { 

A package of small shells from Mingusville, Mont., was sent to 
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Dr. V. Sterki, of New Philadelphia, Chio, for study. A collection of 
Miocen corals from America and Jamaica was sent to Prof. Henry 8. 
Gane, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, who had in view the 
preparation of a paper on this material. A number of fossils from the 
Maryland Eocene formation were transmitted to Prof. W. B. Clark, of 
Johns Hopkins University, who desired to use them in the preparation 
of illustrations. Four species of land shells from the Philippine Islands 
were sent to Mr. H. A. Pilsbry, of Philadeiphia, for study. 

Material relating to games and gambling has been sent to Mr. Stew- 
art Culin, director of the Museum of Archwology and Paleontology of 
the University of Pennsylvania. A paper by Mr. Culin, entitled ‘* Man- 
cala, the National Game of Africa,” is printed in Part 11 of the Report for 
1894. To Mr. William Dinwiddie, of the Bureau of Ethnology, were sent 
a number of specimens of rude implements, also a series of pottery and 
pottery tools, for use in connection with an address to be delivered 
before the Anthropological Society of Washington on the art of pottery- 
making among the Papago Indians. A series of prehistoric drills and 
specimens of drilled stone were lent to Mr, J. D. McGuire for study. 

To Prof. John M. Clarke, of Albany, N. Y., fossils were transmitted 
for examination. Twenty-eight specimens, including twelve species of 
Echinoids, were lent to Prof. W. B. Clark, of Johns Hopkins University, 
for use in connection with the preparation of a monograph of the fossil 
Echinoids of America. To Prof. J. F. Whiteaves, of the geological 
survey of Canada, fifty-four specimens of fossils from Manitoba and the 
northwest were sent for study and identification. Professor Whiteaves 
is at work on a monograph of the fossils of this region. 

A number of herbarium specimens were transmitted to Prof. N. L. 
Britton, of Columbia College, New York City. Specimens of the genus 
Physalis were sent to Prof. C. E. Bessey, Lincoln, Nebr., and twenty 
specimens of Astragalus to Mr. M. E. Jones, of Salt Lake City. Prof. 
J. M. Coulter, of Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, LL, obtained 
the loan of specimens of the Amarantaceous genera Guilleminea, Alter- 
nanthera, Gossypianthus, Celosia, Iresine, Gomphrena, Cladothris, Fre- 
lichia, Solanum, and Collinsia. A number of specimens, including 
twelve miscellaneous Umbellifere, were sent for study to the director 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, England, and to Dr. B. L. Robin- 
son, Gray Herbarium, Cambridge, Mass., a number of mounted speci- 
mens were lent for study in connection with the preparation of a paper 
on the “‘Synoptical Flora of North America.” Specimens of the genus 
Agave were sent to Prof. William Trelease, director of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, and specimens of the genus Plantago to 
Prof. Stanley Coulter, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

A small collection of rocks trom the Bear Paw Mountain region was 
lent for study to Mr. Walter H. Weed, of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

A number of blue prints and photographs of standard museum cases 
have been sent out during the year to colleges and museums desiring 
to adopt the styles in use in the National Museum. 
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with the preparation of a monograph. In addition to the specimens 
mentioned above as having been sent to Dr. W. J. Holland, a collection 
of Lepidoptera from the Tana Kiver region, Kast Africa, and a small 
collection from islands off the east coast of Africa were transmitted 
for study and report. The sawtlies in the Japanese collection were sent 
to Mr. ©. L. Marlatt, of the Department of Agriculture, for the same 
purpose. To Prof. Jerome McNeill, Fayetteville, Ark., certain genera 
of the family Acridiide were sent for use in monographic work. A 
number of Noctuids were forwarded to Prof. J. B. Smith, of New 
Brunswick, N. J., for identification; there were also transmitted to him 
some microscopic slides of certain parts of the mouth of the Diptera 
for special study. 

Material was transmitted to Dr. G. Baur, of the University of Chi- 
cago, for use in connection with the preparation of his work on the 
Testudinata of North America, and to Mr. John Denburg, of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, six specimens of lizards were sent for 
comparison with California species. 

Specimens of fishes of the genera Notorhynchus, Heterodontus, Cal- 
lorhynchus, Chimera, Polyodon, Scapirrhynchus, and Bdeilostoma were 
sent to Dr. Bashford Dean, of Columbia College, New York City, for 
study. Four specimens of Cottus Bairdi punctulatus were lent to Dr. 
C. H. Gilbert, of the Leland Stanford Junior University; also one 
specimen of Icelus euryops. : 

A large collection of Plumularide was sent to Prof. C, C. Nutting, of 
the State University of Iowa, for study in connection with the prepara- 
tion of a monograph of the Hydroids. A large collection of sponges 
from the North Atlantic was sent to Mr. Lawrence M. Lambe, of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, to be used in connection with a special 
study of the sponges from the coast of the Canadian Provinces. A col- 
lection of mounted Alaskan sponges was also forwarded to Professor 
Lambe for identification, and a set of duplicates was transmitted to him 
in exchange for his services in identifying a collection transmitted in the 
preceding fiscal year. The Museum collection of leaches was sent to 
Mr. J. Perey Moore, of the University of Pennsylvania, for monographic 
work. To Mr. Alexander Agassiz, Cambridge, Mass., was transmitted 
a small collection of Solenogasterid, to be studied by Mr. C. A. Kofoid 
in connection with the material of that group collected by the Albatross 
during the cruise to the Galapagos Islands in 1891. A small collection 
of fresh-water sponges was sent to Prof. Edward Potts, of Philadelphia, 
for identification. Seven lots of crayfishes were sent to Dr. Walter 
Faxon, of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass.; 
also three specimens of crabs. Prof. A. E. Verrill, of the Peabody 
Museum, New Haven, obtained the loan of five specimens of starfishes 
from the Atlantic coast. Two specimens of crabs were sent to Mr. 
Samuel J. Holmes, of the University of California. : 

A package of small shells from Mingusville, Mont., was sent to 
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Dr. V. Sterki, of New Philadelphia, Ohio, for study. A collection of 
Miocene corals from America and Jamaica was sent to Prof. Henry S. 
Gane, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, who had in view the 
preparation of a paper on this material. A number of fossils from the 
Maryland Eocene formation were transmitted to Prof. W. B. Clark, of 
Johns Hopkins University, who desired to use them in the preparation 
of illustrations. Four species of land shells from the Philippine Islands 
were sent to Mr. H. A. Pilsbry, of Philadelphia, for study. 

Material relating to games and gambling has been sent to Mr. Stew- 
art Culin, director of the Museum of Archwology and Paleontology of 
the University of Pennsylvania. A paper by Mr. Culin, entitled ‘‘ Man- 
cala, the National Game of Africa,” is printed in Part 11 of the Report for 
1894. To Mr. William Dinwiddie, of the Bureau of Ethnology, were sent 
a number of specimens of rude implements, also a series of pottery and 
pottery tools, for use in connection with an address to be delivered 
before the Anthropological Society of Washington on the art of pottery- 
making among the Papago Indians. A series of prehistoric drills and 
specimens of drilled stone were lent to Mr. J.D. MeGuire for study. 

To Prof. John M. Clarke, of Albany, N. Y., fossils were transmitted 
for examination. Twenty-eight specimens, including twelve species of 
Echinoids, were lent to Prof. W. B. Clark, of Johns Hopkins University, 
for use in connection with the preparation of a monograph of the fossil 
Echinoids of America. To Prof. J. F. Whiteaves, of the geological 
survey of Canada, fifty-four specimens of fossils from Manitoba and the 
northwest were sent for study and identification. Professor Whiteaves 
is at work on a monograph of the fossils of this region. 

A number of herbarium specimens were transmitted to Prof. N. L. 
Britton, of Columbia College, New York City. Specimens of the genus 
Physalis were sent to Prof. C. E. Bessey, Lincoln, Nebr., and twenty 
specimens of Astragalus to Mr. M. E. Jones, of Salt Lake City. Prof. 
J. M. Coulter, of Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ll, obtained 
the loan of specimens of the Amarantaceous genera Guilleminea, Alter- 
nanthera, Gossypianthus, Celosia, Iresine, Gomphrena, Cladothris, Fre- 
lichia, Solanum, and Collinsia. A number of specimens, including 
twelve miscellaneous Umbellifere, were sent for study to the director 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, England, and to Dr. B. L. Robin- 
son, Gray Herbarium, Cambridge, Mass., a number of mounted speci- 
mens were lent for study in connection with the preparation of a paper 
on the “‘Synoptical Flora of North America.” Specimens of the genus 
Agave were sent to Prof. William Trelease, director of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, and specimens of the genus Plantago to 
Prof. Stanley Coulter, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

A small collection of rocks from the Bear Paw Mountain region was 
lent for study to Mr. Walter H. Weed, of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

A number of blue prints and photographs of standard museum cases 
have been sent out during the year to colleges and museums desiring 
to adopt the styles in use in the National Museum. 
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WORK OF STUDENTS AND INVESTIGATORS AT THE MUSEUM, 


A number of persons have availed themselves of the privilege of 
examining Museum material in the offices and laboratories of the cura. 
tors. These include students, specialists from various parts of the 
country who had come to Washington for the purpose of consulting the 
collections, and officers of several of the scientific bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Edgar A. Mearns, U.S. A.. spent considerable time in the depart- 
ment of mammals studying the large collection from the Mexican 
boundary which he had been foremost in gathering in connection with 
his work on the survey. Many specimens were also sent to him at Fort 
Myer, Va., for examination and comparison. He has in view the pub- 
lication of an extensive report on the geographical distribution and 
relationships of the various forms inhabiting the southern border of 
the United States. The officers of the Division of Ornithology and 
Mammalogy of the Department of Agriculture have had free access to 
the mammal collections. 

Mr. J. M. Stowell, of the Leland Stanford Junior University, visited 
the Museum during the summer of 1894, for the purpose of studying 
the methods of taxidermy employed here. 

The committee on classification and nomenclature of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union held its sessions in the oflice of the curator of the 
department of birds, and made daily use of the study series, thereby 
deciding numerous questions of importance in connection with the 
Union’s * Check List of North American Birds.” Mr. Charles B. Cory, of 
Boston, Mass., consulted the collections in connection with the identifi- 
cation of species of Llainea from San Domingo. Mr. William Brewster 
brought to the Museum a number of specimens of North American and 
Mexican birds, whose correct determination necessitated a comparison 
with types and other specimens in the Museum. Dr. A. K, Fisher, of 
the Department of Agriculture, examined specimens on various ocea- 
sions, mainly in connection with his work at the Department. Maj. 
Charles E. Bendire, honorary curator of the department of oology in 
the Museum, frequently consulted the collections of birds in connection 
with the identification of specimens, and also to aid him in fixng the 
geographical range of species included in the second volume of his ** Life 
Histories of North American Birds.” Mr. Henry C. Oberholser, of the 
Department of Agriculture, has almost daily consulted the study series 
in comnection with special investigations which he is conducting, and 
also with a view to obtaining a more detailed knowledge of: the North 
American species and subspecies of birds. Mr. R. P. Currie has made 
similar use of the collections. Mr. E. E. Armstrong did considerable 
volunteer work in the department of birds, at the same time improving 
the opportunity to study the collections. 

Dr. G. Baur, of the University of Chicago, who was engaged for a time 
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in the study of the Testudinata, and Prof. E. D. Cope, of Philadelphia, 
were given facilities for study in the laboratory of the department of 
reptiles, in connection with the preparation of his forthcoming work on 
“The Snakes and Lizards of North America,” which will be published 
as a bulletin of the Museum. 

Prof. C. W. Johnson, of the Wagner Free Institute of Science, Phila- 
delphia, visited the Museum several times to consult the collection of 
Stratyomyidw, and Prof. Lawrence Bruner, of Lincoln, Nebr., con- 
sulted the collections of Lepidoptera and Hymenoptera for the pur- 
pose of identifying western species. Mr. Ellison A, Smith, professor 
of biology at the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, Blacks- 
burg, Va., consulted the collection in connection with the identification 
of exotic butterflies, and Prof. J. B. Smith, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
visited the Museum for the purpose of examining material in connec- 
tion with his monographic work on the Noctuids. Mr, C, H. Roberts 
and Mr. Aug. Merkel, of New York City, and Capt. Henry John Elwes, 
president of the Entomological Society of London, also consulted the 
collections in the department of insects. 

During the present year, as heretofore, Dr. Theodore Gill made use 
of the collections of fishes in connection with his studies of families 
and genera. Mr. Barton W. Evermann compared specimens in the 
collection with material obtained by field parties of the U.S. Fish Com- 
mission. 

During the summer of 1894, Prof. C. C. Nutting, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, spent several weeks in the laboratory of the department 
of marine invertebrates studying the large collection of Hydroids, espe- 
cially the West Indian forms. Dr. R. P. Bigelow spent a few days at 
the Museum in revising his report on the Stomatopoda. Prof. A. E. 
Verrill has continued his studies at New Haven of the Fish Commission 
material from the Atlantic coast north of Cape Hatteras, and especially 
of the echinoderms. 

Dr. Albert Hassall, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, has made use of the Museum collections in connection 
with his studies of scientific and economic helminthology. 

In the department of mollusks, Prof. William B. Clark, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, studied the Tertiary fauna of Maryland; Mr. Charles 
W. Johnson, of the Wagner Free Institute of Science, Philadelphia, 
studied the Tertiary fauna of North Carolina, and Mr. T. Wayland 
Vaughan, of the U.S. Geological Survey, spent some time in the study 
and examination of the Eocene corals. 

During the year Mr. J. D. MeGuire, of Ellicott City, Md., continued 
his studies of the art of stone working. Mr. Stewart Culin, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, spent considerable time in the department 
of ethnology in the study of games and gambling devices, with a view 
to comparing them with the series in the Museum of Archwology and 
Paleontology at the university. Dr. Franz Boas prosecuted an extended 
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study of the ethnology of the Indians of the Northwest Coast, spend- 


ing a great deal of time in arranging and labeling specimens. 


The 


results of this study and of his visit to the Northwest Coast in 1895 are 
embodied in a paper on the “Social Organization and the Secret Societies 
of the Kwakiutl Indians,” published in this volume. Dr. W.J. Hoffman, 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, was also engaged for a considerable time 
in the prosecution of investigations in the department of ethnology. A 
paper by him on “The Graphic Arts of the Eskimo” appears in Part 11 
of this volume. 

Prof. J. M. Coulter, of Lake Forest University, spent about ten days 
in the herbarium during February and March in the study of Mexican 
Dr. B. L. Robinson was occupied about a week in the 
Prof. Edward 


Umbellifere. 


study of the Ranunculacee and neighboring families. 
L. Greene, of Berkeley, Cal., spent several days in making critical 
Dr. Marcus E. Jones, of Salt Lake 
City, determined a large collection of plants, giving about four or five 
months to the work. Mr. John B. Leiberg, of Hope, Idaho, was in 
Washington for several weeks studying the plants of eastern Oregon; 
and Mr. P. A. Rydberg, of Lincoln, Nebr., spent two months in the 
completion of a report on a collection of plants which he obtained in 
the Black Hills in 1892. 


observations of Western species. 


VISITORS. 


The following statement shows the number of visitors to the Museum 
and Smithsonian buildings for each month during the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1895: 


Month.» 


| Museum Smith- 
| building. building. 
| 7, 630 
| 40,938 710 
17,954 9, 942 
13,931 8, 332 
11, 542 6,570 
13, 617 8,214 
11, 951 5, 819 
12, 588 6, 448 
17, 769 8, 312 
19, 944 7, 032 
18, 837 9, 023 
10, 759 5, 626 
201,744 | 105, 658 
644 338 
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Number of visitors to the Museum and Smithsonian buildings since the opening of the 
former in 1881. 


Museum | Smithsonian | Total to both 


Year. building. | building. | buildings. 
150, 000 100, 000 | 250, 000 
167, 455 152, 744 320, 199 
97, 661 45, 565 | 143, 226 
174, 225 | 88, 960 | 263, 185 
| 96, 562 98, 552 315, 114 
249, 665 102, 863 352, 528 
274, 324 120, 894 395, 218 
| 286, 426 111, 669 398, 095 
BE ocesvéenednccoccdncenckecetessccevenesbanesesesensers 201, 744 105, 658 307, 402 


a Tease of Presidential 
MATERIAL RECEIVED FOR EXAMINATION AND REPORT. 


It has always been the policy of the Museum to examine, free of 
charge, specimens transmitted to the Museum for determination, no 
matter by whom or from what locality. This privilege has been 
appreciated, as is shown by the large number of packages arriving daily 
with requests for identification. In this way the special knowledge of 
the curators is freely placed at the disposal of anyone who chooses 
to seek it. Since the Museum building was opened in 1881, not less 
than 6,000 persons have taken advantage of this privilege, and not a 
day passes without receiving similar requests. In the case of geolog- 
ical material, qualitative determinations only can be made, as the 
Museum has not facilities for making extended chemical analyses for 
the public. Its small and insufficiently equipped laboratory is barely 
sufficient for the analytical work which is absolutely necessary in con- 
nection with the current operations of the geological departments. 

In addition to requests under this head, numerous requests for tech- 
nical information, unaccompanied by specimens for determination, are 
constantly received, and these two classes of requests alone necessitate 
a large amount of correspondence. 

During the year material from all parts of the United States, as well 
as from British America, West Indies, Mexico, Central America, South 
America, several countries in Europe, and from Asia and Oceanica, 
was transmitted to the Museum for examination and report. It is very 
seldom that any of this material is desired for the collections, and expe- 
rience has proved that material of a character likely to be wanted, is 
usually transmitted with a request for its return. When any of these 
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sendings are retained, their addition to the permanent collections is 
recorded by means of a double number, as may be seen in Appendix 
vi. The first number is that which is given to the material on the 
“examination and report” record; the latter, the number on the per- 
manent accession record. During the year 467 lots (Nos. 2769-3235, 
inclusive) have been received. Reports prepared by the curators or 
their assistants have been forwarded to the senders. 

A detailed list, arranged alphabetically by names, is given in Ap- 
pendix V1. 


MEETINGS OF ASSOCIATIONS IN WASHINGTON DURING THE YEAR, 


The American Historical Association held its tenth annual meeting in 
Washington on December 26-28, 1894. The lecture hall of the Museum 
was used for the morning sessions.’ 

On January 3, 1895, the National Science (lub held a meeting in the 
lecture hall.’ 

The regular April meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 
was, as usual, held in the Museum building. The lecture hall was 
used for the public meetings and one of the offices for the business 
meetings. The titles of the papers entered to be read at this meeting 
are given in Appendix VII. 

On February 25, 1888, a joint cemmission of the Anthropological, 
Biological, Chemical, Geographic, and Philosophical societies was 
formed, the Entomological and Geological societies being admitted a 
short time afterwards. The necessity for more complete cooperation 
among these societies had been manifest for some time, and many 
0. the prominent members used their influence to bring about such 
a result. It was felt that one feature of the work, especially, could 
be carried on to greater advantage—that of providing for suitable 
courses of popular lectures. Accordingly, on January 25, 1895, the 
following constitution was drafted, and afterwards adopted by the sev- 
eral societies : 

I. The joint commission shall be composed of the officers and administrative 
boards of the several component societies. 

II. The commission shall have power (a) to provide for meetings of the societies ; 
(b) to conduct courses of popular lectures; (¢) to prepare a joint directory of the 
members of the societies; (d) to distribute to all members of the societies periodic 
advance notices of the meetings of the several societies; (e) to act in the interest of 
the component societies at the instance of any of them. 

III. The expense thus incurred shall be borne by the several societies in the ratio 
of their membership. 

y 20 with Mr. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard as president and Dr. G. Brown Goode as vice- 
president. 

Although the Saturday lectures at the Museum for the season of 


The joint commission was organized on February 


‘A list of the papers submitted is printed in Appendix vu. 
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1805, were more directly under the auspices of the Anthropological and 
Geological societies, future courses will doubtless embrace the work of 
other sections as well. The subjects of the lectures for this year will 
be found in Appendix VU. 

The following table indicates the number and dates of Saturday 
lectures since 1582: 


Year. Date of tirst and last lecture. nl 
March 11, April 29 8 
February 18, May 5 12 
March 9, May 11... 10 
February 17, May 26............-.- 15 
Fobruary 28, April 10 


COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT ATLANTA, GA. 


By the act of Congress, approved August 8, 1894, provision was made 
for a Government exhibit at the Cotton States and International Expo- 
sition to be held at Atlanta from September 15 to December 31, 1895, 
The sum of $150,000 was appropriated, with the addition of 350,000 for 
the erection of a building, Dr.Charles W. Dabuey, jr., was made chair- 
man of the Government board of management. The sum of $22,000 
was allotted to the Smithsonian Institution and the National Museum, 
of which 316,500 is available for the preparation of exhibits. At the 
close of the fiscal year this work was well under way, exhibits being 
in course of preparation in the following departments: Mammals, birds, 
marine invertebrates, comparative anatomy, reptiles, fishes, mollusks, 
insects, paleontology, minerals, geology, botany, ethnology, and pre- 
historic anthropology. The technological collections were also repre- 
sented, as well as the sections of materia medica, oriental antiquities 
and religious ceremonials. 

An extended account of the participation of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in this Exposition, including a description of the exhibits to be pre- 
pared by the National Museum, will be published in the Report of the 
Institution for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896. Not only the 
Museum, but all the other dependencies of the Institution, will prepare 
exhibits, viz, the Bureau of American Ethnology, the Bureau of Inter- 
national Exchanges, the National’ Zoological Park, and the Astro- 
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physical Observatory. The exhibit being prepared by the Bureau of 
Ethnology will include a number of life-size models of Papago and 
Seri Indians, together with a series of weapons, household utensils, 
and articles of personal adornment used by these tribes. A collection 
of similar articles used by the Cherokees will also be shown. The 
Bureau of International Exchanges will send one of the fifty sets of 
Government documents which are annually transmitted by the Bureau 
to institutions abroad, and will exhibit a map showing the geograph- 
ical distribution of the correspondents of the Institution. The Zoolog- 
ical Park will be represented by a series of views of various objects of 
interest within its borders, and the Astrophysical Observatory will 
send a number of photographs of the special apparatus employed in 
connection with the investigations which are being conducted in that 
establishment. The Institution proper will exhibit, among other things, 
a complete set of its publications, comprising about two hundred 
volumes. 
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II1—REVIEW OF WORK IN THE SCIENTIFIC 
DEPARTMENTS. 


The statements which appear under this heading are for the most 
part gathered from the annual reports of the curators. Commencing 
with the year 1893, these have been submitted in the form of answers to 
a series of questions. This form of report has, after much considera- 
tion, been adopted, for the present at any rate, as preferable to the 
former plan, the chief objection to which was that the information sup- 
plied in the reports did not always present a complete and homoge- 
neous statement of the werk accomplished. This made it difficult to 
comprehend at a glance how much work had been accomplished in any 
special direction, and often resulted in the introduction of a large 
amount of material into the volume which did not have a direct bear- 
ing on the work of the curator as custodian of a collection, and, there- 
fore, although perfectly admissible in an extended essay, with the 
work of the department as its basis, was not, at times, altogether 
within the scope of an administrative document. 

In reviewing the work of the scientific departments in the Museum 
during the year which ended on June 30, 1895, the fact must be remem- 
bered that considerable time and labor have been necessarily expended 
in the preparation of exhibits for the Atlanta Exposition, which opens 
on September 18, Exhibits for this occasion are being prepared by 
every department in the Museum, and a statement of what has been 
done in this direction by each department will be presented in the 
report for 1896, that being the fiscal year in which the Exposition is to 
be held. An account of these exhibits, it may be added, is now being 
prepared in the form of a pamphlet, to be distributed at Atlanta during 
the continuance of the Exposition. 

Experience has proved that the regular work of the Museum always 
suffers to a very considerable extent during the years when expositions 
in which the Museum is directed to participate, are held. Nor can it 
be otherwise, since the features which it is especially desirable to 
emphasize in special exhibits of this kind are not, as a rule, such as 
would ordinarily be made conspicuous in the natural development of 
the Museum exhibition series. Again, it is noticeable that in exposi- 
tion years the number of papers published by the curators, as the result 
of their studies of the c>llections under their care, is much smaller 


than in other years. This is readily accounted for by the fact that the 
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time which would otherwise be given to study is consumed in the spe- 
cial work of the exposition, and unfortunately the outcome of this work 
does not as a rule redound to the full benefit of the Museum after the 
exposition is over. This subject has been already dwelt upon in previous 
reports, and while the Museum is always ready to make every effort 
to provide a creditable display at expositions, it can not be said that, 
taking everything into consideration, the Museum is much the gainer, 
It is true that special appropriations are generally made to enable the 
Museum to participate, but these are so inadequate that not only is the 
result usually unsatisfactory to the Museum authorities, but also the 
specimens purchased are not always such as can be assimilated with 
the permanent Museum exhibits after their return to Washington. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, very excellent headway has been 
made in strictly Museum work in many of the departments, as will be 
seen in the following account of what has been aecomplished. 


DEPARTMENT OF MAMMALS, 


By far the most important collection received during the year was 
that sent in by Dr. W. L. Abbott, who has collected during the year in 
Eastern Turkestan, on the border of the Pamir, and in Kashmir. He 
presented a collection of 107 specimens, including several fine speci- 
mens of Himalayan ibex, Polo’s sheep, Asiatic gazelle, stag, ete., 
together with good series of marmots, pikas, mice, and other small 
forms. Mr. William Astor Chanler presented the type of Chanler’s 
Reed Buck (Cervicapra Chanleri), From Mr. H.C, Moore were received 
40 mammals from South Africa, including several antelopes. This col- 
lection will serve an excellent purpose in filling existing vacancies in the 
exhibition series. A collection of West African species, though mostly 
in the form of pelts, was received from Mr. J. H. Camp. It included 
two specimens of the very rare Golden Mole (Chrysochloris leucorhina), 

The collection has received numerous additions from the National 
Zoological Park, in accordance with the general understanding that 
animals dying in confinement shall be turned over to the National 
Museum, the skins and skulls coming to this department and the 
skeletons being transferred to the department of comparative anatomy. 
Several interesting animals, obtained by the Fish Commission, were 
also added to the collection. From the Government exhibits of Costa 
Rica, Ceylon, Korea, and Johore at the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
specimens of mammals were acquired at the close of the Exposition, 
although they were not recorded on the catalogue of the department 
until during the fiscal year covered by this report. The number of 
individuals contributing material to this department during the year 
was 56. The collections of Dr. Edgar A, Mearns, made during his con- 
nection with the Mexican Boundary Commission, included 708 specimens 
of mammals. This gift contained material of much scientific value, the 
specimens having been prepared and labeled with the greatest care. 
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The fact that his collections represented the results of continuous 
exploration along a line of several hundreds of miles, also adds con- 
siderably to their value. 

The rearrangement of the exhibition series of mammals during the 
year occupied the attention of the curator, Mr. F. W. True, for several 
weeks. He thus describes the details incident to this work: 


In the fall of 1894 a complete rearrangement of the cases in the exhibition hall 
waseffected, agreeably with instructions from the Assistant Secretary. The position 
of all the movable cases was changed, with the object of making a better balanced 
arrangement and one more attractive, also to break up the continuous vista pre- 
viously maintained in the center of the hall. It was found necessary thereafter to 
raise the large cast of a humpback whale, which was done. The series of inter- 
locked antlers was transferred to the osteological hall. Several groups for which no 
place could be found were packed and stored. Large labels were made for the series 
of porpoise casts arranged on top of the wall cases. The Audubon lithographic 
pictures of mammals which were purchased and framed by the Museum some time 
ago, were hung in the office of the curator until a more suitable place could be found 
for them. The cetacean molds were all overhauled and a detailed list made of them 
for reference. The taxidermists mounted eight skins, but on account ot being called 
upon for other work nothing was completed. A large amount of work was done 
upon the alcoholic study series in the way of cataloguing, arranging, rebottling, 
ete. The Mearns collection was gone over, a concordance of collector’s and Museum 
numbers made, and other necessary work performed. All new accessions were cata- 
logued and put in cases. A large number of skins from the taxidermists’ vats were 
labeled and put in their proper places. 


The work of the taxidermist is referred to more in detail elsewhere. 

The present condition of the collections, so far as the preservation 
of the material contained in them is concerned, is better than at any 
previous time, as is shown in the following extract from Mr. True’s 
report: 


The exhibition series is in good condition, but the space and cases in which to 
exhibit it are entirely inadequate, This applies especially to the large mammals. 
The wall cases are so full that only the heads and necks of the deer, antelope, etc., 
ean be seen. The floor cases are so much crowded that light is obstructed, and the 
attractiveness of the collection is much diminished. There are numerous antelopes, 
deer, seals, etc., in the taxidermists’ vats, which, when mounted, can be exhibited 
only with much difficulty and under unfavorable conditions. 

As regards the study series, more storage cases are needed for the large skins. 
The alcoholics will need a great deal more labor spent upon them. 

As pointed out last year, the large skulls of horned mammals are in need of better 
installation, A plan was submitted for that purpose, but was not acted upon. The 
great series of small skulls, as stated last year, is in a very unsatisfactory condition 
as regards installation. Some 1,500 boxes were purchased for these skulls during the 
year, but it was not possible to get the skulls transferred into them. 

The card catalogue of skins and alcoholics needs revision. This is an important 
matter, but can not be taken up and brought to a finish in the midst of constant 
interruption. An incomplete catalogue of this kind is of practically ne value. 


Besides the necessary administrative work accomplished in connec- 
tion with the care of the incoming material and the installation of the 
specimens most suitable for exhibition, Mr. True has made special stad- 


ies in certain directions, These have resulted in the preparation of a 
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paper on the occurrence of armadillos of the genus Venurus in Central 
America. He has nearly completed a comprehensive paper on the 
“Antlers of the Deer Family.” This will be published as one of the 
accompanying papers in the next Report. Work has also been con- 
tinued on a monograph of the American moles, in connection with which 
the preparation of a series of osteological drawings was found neces- 
sary. Mr. True has published four papers during the year—two in 
“Science” and twoin the “* Proceedings of the National Museum.” The 
titles are given in the Bibliography (Appendix Iv). A new species was 
described in the paper on the “Rodents of the genus Sminthus in 
Kashmir,” under the name of Sminthus flavus. 

In May, 1895, Mr. True was temporarily attached to the staff of the 
U.S. Fish Commission, at the request of the Acting Commissioner, for 
the purpose of making a special study of the seal rookeries. 

Owing to the limited appropriations made by Congress for the main- 
tenance of the Museum, very little can be done in the way of explorations 
under the direct auspices of the Museum. Assistance was rendered to 
Dr. Mearns in his work connected with the survey of the Mexican 
Boundary, by supplying him with collecting material. An expedition 
to Lake Okeechobee, Florida, by Mr. Ridgway and Mr. William Palmer, 
resulted in obtaining a small number of mammals, chiefly forms not 
well represented in the collections. It js most fortunate for the Museum 
that the friendly and valuable assistance of Dr. W. L. Abbott, which 
has been so often manifested in his generous gifts, has been con- 
tinued this year. As already stated, a very important accession has 
recently been received from him as the result of his explorations in 
Turkestan and Kashmir. The expedition of Mr. William Astor Chanler 
and Lieutenant von Hoéhnel in the Tana River region, East Africa, has 
yielded an important contribution to the Museum collection of mam- 
mals. Reference should also be made to the collections of Mr. J. D. 
Figgins in Maryland, and of Mr. J. H. Camp in the Congo region, 
West Africa. The thanks of the Museum are further due to Mr, 
Charles H. Townsend, naturalist of the Fish Commission, for his zeal 
in obtaining specimens for the Museum while engaged in collecting 
work under the auspices of the United States Fish Commission. 

In accordance with established usage, the Museum has lent its mate- 
rial freely to scientific investigators for study. In this connection may 
be mentioned several transmissions of specimens from this department 
to Dr. J. A. Allen and Mr. F. M. Chapman, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York; Dr. Harrison Allen, of Philadelphia; 
Dr. Edgar A. Mearns, for use in his studies of the Mexican Boundary 
collection; Mr. 8. N. Rhoads, of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, and Mr. G. 8. Miller, jr., of the Department of Agriculture. 
Opportunity to study the collection of mammals in the Museum build- 
ing has also been extended to Dr. Mearns and to the members ef the 
staff in the division of economic ornithology and mammalogy in the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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In addition to those already mentioned as having made direct contri- 
butions to the collections, the Museum in general, and this department 
in particular, has benefited greatly through the friendly cooperation 
of Maj. Timothy E. Wilcox, U.S. A., Fort Huachuea, Ariz., who has sent 
in many interesting specimens from time to time from the vicinity of 
his post; to Dr. Sheldon Jackson, of the Bureau of Education, who 
transmitted a skin of Spermophile, and to Prof. F. A. Ward, Rochester, 
N. Y., Prof. William Trelease, of the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. 
Louis, and Dr, P. L. Selater, London, England. The curator states 
that many of the officers and employees of the Museum have inter- 
ested themselves in obtaining specimens for the collection, no less than 
eighteen different persons having rendered such assistance during the 
year. 

Regarding the plans which the curator has in mind for improving 
the collection of mammals, he writes: 

What the Museum now needs more than anything else, in my opinion, is a better 
representation of exotic mammals, Of about 410 genera usually recognized, we 
possess representatives of only 240, leaving 170 genera entirely unrepresented. 
Furthermore, many of the genera now in the collection are represented only by a 
single imperfect skin, or a single skeleton. (Of skulls I have taken no notice.) On 
very many occasions, in order to become acquainted with the character of a genus 
or species, I have been compelled to extract the skull (often imperfect) from the 
single specimen in the collection. 

The study of mammals has greatly increased of late, and the investigations are 
taking a wider range than ever before. In this work the need of specimens of 
foreign groups is strongly felt, as it is recognized that work upon American mate- 
rial alone is liable to lead to one-sided results. There is no full collection of foreign 
mammals in America, and at present our sindents must limit their researches, or go 
abroad to study. In my opinion, the national collection should endeavor to fill this 
need. 

The numberof specimens added to the collection during the year 
was 1,454. In the catalogue of skins, skulls, and alcoholics 1,872 
entries were made, the last entry in June, 1894, having been 60,607, 
and in June, 1895, 62,479. Skeletons are considered as anatomical 
specimens, and are entered if the catalogue of the department of com- 
parative anatomy. In the volume in which are entered the specimens 
belonging to the deposit of the Department of Agriculture 6,402 entries 
have been male, the last entry in June, 1894, having been 65,818, and 
in June, 1895, 72.220. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIRDS. 


The curator, Mr. Robert Ridgway, reports the number of accessions 
as somewhat in advance of those received in 1894, while the number 
of entries in the catalogue has been more than 1,100 in ercess of that 
year. The scientific value of the accessions of this year is also reported 
as greater than of those received in 1894. The curator mentions the 
names of thirty establishments and individuals from whom important 
additions to the collections have been received. The list is headed with 
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the name of Mr. A. Boueard, Isle of Wight, England, who presented 
1,666 specimens. These represent a large number of families. Dr. W. 
L. Abbott, whose name occurs in connection with accessions in several 
of the departments, contributed 258 specimens from Kashmir, Ladak, 
and Turkestan. Six accessions, including species obtained in Arizona, 
California, and Lower California, were transmitted by Dr. Edgar A. 
Mearns, U, S. A., and Mr. F. X. Holzner, in connection with their 
work on the Mexican Boundary Survey. In addition, Dr. Mearns also 
contributed 310 specimens, representing 106 species, from Fort Clark 
and Fort Hancock, Tex. The curator obtained 152 specimens from 
Florida, Maryland, and Ellinois, and Mr. R. 8S. Matthews, of the National 
Museum, presented 159 specimens of birds from the United States, 
Mexico, and Central America. Mr. Charles W. Richmond, assistant 
curator of this department, presented 115 specimens from Virginia, 
Mexico, Borneo, and other localities. Mr. William Palmer, chief tax- 
idermist of the Museum, presented 8 specimens of Hooded Warbler 
from Virginia, and also collected 36 specimens from Florida, In addi- . 
tion to collections received from individuals, mention should be made 
of the contribution of 21 specimens from Alaska by the U.S. Fish 
Commission, and of 41 specimens from South America, acquired from 
the La Plata Museum, La Plata, Argentina, in exchange. 

A series of specimens has been selected with considerable care for a 
special exhibit of a popular character. This has been installed on the 
first floor of the south tower. In this series it is intended to inelude 
every species likely to be asked for by the casual visitor, or by anyone 
making an elementary study of ornithology. It is thought that it will 
be of especial interest to the pupils of the public schools. The exhibit 
consists of the following series: The more familiar European birds; the 
more familiar North American birds; remarkable birds of other parts 
of the world; a series illustrating and explaining the confusion of pop- 
ular names, examples of protective coloring, protective mimicry, ete., 
“Giants and Pygmies,” or the largest and smallest members of certain 
groups; a series of eggs, showing a gradual transition in size from the 
egg of the extinct .piornis to that of the smallest humming bird; albi- 
nos and other abnormal color varieties and malformations, and a series 
of flightless birds, together with those of extraordinary powers of 
flight, for comparison. A catalogue will probably be printed, which, by 
means of reference numbers and letters, corresponding to the number- 
ing on the shelves and cases, will enable the visitor to locate any speci- 
men without difficulty. In addition, a label will be provided for each 
specimen. It is also proposed to place in the aleove a reading table 
and a case containing a few selected works by well-known writers on 
ornithology. 

Valuable assistance in the preparation of this exhibit has been 
received from Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, of Brooklyn, N. Y. : 

The following paragraphs from the curator’s report will serve to show 
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what progress has been made in caring for the collections, aud also the 
present condition of the exhibition and study series: 

The collections have been thoroughly inspected at proper intervals, and fumi.- 
gated with bisulphide of carbon to destroy any insects which might be present. No 
insects have been found, however, and, except in the exhibition cases, few of which 
are sufficiently tight to prevent the ingress of insects or to allow of effective fumi- 
gation, and in the old Salvin cases in the west basement, there is little danger to be 
apprehended in this direction. 

Some changes have been made in the mounte: collection, as follows: A limited 
number of badly mounted specimens have been remounted, and other specimens too 
dilapidated for exhibition have been replaced by better ones. The taxidermist has 
been engaged for several months past in renovating the entire mounted collection, 
subjecting each specimen to a process of cleaning, which, it is hoped, will result in 
a material improvement in this part of the collection. 

A volunteer assistant, Mr. E. E, Armstrong, spent over two months in the depart- 
ment of birds, in this time lining with sheet cotton the trays (about 850 in number) 
contained in the 54 quarter-unit cases in the bird gallery, resulting in a great 
improvement to this part of the study series. 

The condition of the exhibition series is very good, and improvements and renova- 
tions are being made as time permits. The condition of the study series is excellent, 
as far as that portion of the collection accommodated in the bird gallery is con- 
cerned. The large birds, stored in the west basement, are in course of rearrange- 
ment (and have been for several years), this having been proceeded with until the 
cases of the new model provided for the purpose became exhausted. The work has 
since been continued on sporadically to accommodate temporarily the increase in the 
collections. 

The work of Mr. Henry Marshall, taxidermist, is referred to more in 
the chapter relating to the work of the Museum preparators. 

The curator has completed an claborate treatise on the Galapagoan 
avifauna, and the paper has been submitted for publication. It consists 
of some 650 pages of manuscript, accompanied by outline maps illus- 
trating the range of all the species known to inhabit the archipelago, 
and two plates of outline figures illustrating generic and specific charac- 
ters. The text includes observations on the origin of the Galapagoan 
avifauna and other matters. It will doubtless prove to be a work of 
great value, and is, in the words of the curator, “in some respects the 
most important work that the author has written.” 

The avifauna of the island satellites of Madagascar, from the Comoro 
group to the Mascarenes, has been somewhat similarly worked up, 
though in less detail. The paper embodying the results of this work 
is based primarily on Dr. Abbott’s collections from Aldabra, Assump- 
tion, Gloriosa, and the Seychelle Islands, but is not quite finished. 
Progress has also been made on a comprehensive treatise on the birds 
of North and Middle America. This is a work of great magnitude and 
importance, and will constitute a valuable addition to the ornithological 
literature of the Museum. 

The gallery in the Smithsonian building, used by the department of 
birds for office purposes, is in many ways unsuited to work requiring 
close application. There being no room in either building available for 
the use of the curator, he has found it necessary to do a large part of 
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his literary work at home. In view of the difficulties encountered, he 
is entitled to great credit for the work which he has been able to 
accomplish in addition to the routine duties of the department. 

The explorations of Dr. W. L. Abbott in Kashmir, Ladak, and Turk- 
estan, have, as already intimated, redounded in a large degree to the 
benefit of this department. The collecting work accomplished by Dr. 
Edgar A. Mearns and Mr. F. X. Holzner, of the Mexican Boundary 
Survey, by Mr. Ridgway in Maryland and Florida, and by Mr. William 
Palmer in Florida, has resulted in the acquisition of many interesting 
specimens. 

Several ornithologists have used material belonging to the depart- 
ment in connection with their special studies. In some imstances the 
material was transmitted to their homes, while in others it was studied 
in the gallery of the department. The curator gives the names of thirty 
persons through whose cooperation the collections have been enriched 
during the year. 

It is gratifying to remark that the material in this department has 
served as a basis for 26 papers published during the year by the 
curator, Mr. C. W. Richmond, the assistant curator, and several col- 
laborators of the Museum. These are all included in the Bibliography 
(Appendix Iv). 

The total number of specimens received during the year was 5,499. 
The entries in the catalogue books aggregate 5,499, as follows: 

133219-1357 

¢ 149801-150721 
Department of Agriculture catalogne ...........-.-..-.---.-.-----. 135701-136130 


DEPARTMENT OF BIRDS’ EGGS. 


Maj. Charles Bendire, honorary curator, reports that 2,023 eggs and 
nests were added to the collection during the year. Their value is pro- 
portionately as great as that of the accessions in the previous year, 
although far less in number. Several new species and subspecies were 
included. Nearly all the accessions to this collection were given to the 
Museum, and the records contain the names of 30 donors who have thus 
rendered assistance. Only four specimens were acquired by purchase 
The most important contributions were made, as in several previous 
years, by Dr. William M. Ralph, of Utica, N. Y., whose generosity has 
elicited: the warmest gratitude of the Museum authorities. [is con- 
tributions this year consisted of 346 sets, including 1,224 eggs (repre 
senting 159 species), and 50 nests. This accession contains many rare 
and valuable specimens, besides adding nine species and subspecies to 
the collection, Among other contributors of valuable accessions were 
Dr. W. L. Abbott, of Philadelphia, Pa., who forwarded 38 specimens, 
representing 11 species; and Mr, Chase Littlejohn, Redwood City, Cal., 
who presented 20 specimens, representing three species. Collections 
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were also received from the U.S. Fish Commission and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

This collection, including both the exhibition and study series, is in 
excellent condition, every accession being carefully catalogued, labeled, 
and disposed of as soon as it is received. 

The curator has devoted most of his time, when not engaged in work 
on the accessions, to the preparation of the second volume of * Life His- 
tories of North American Birds,” which is now in the hands of the 
printer. 

The last catalogue entry made in June, 1594, was 270838 and in June, 
1895, 27655. 


DEPARTMENT OF REPTILES AND BATRACHIANS., 


The material added to the collections during recent years has been of 
special value from a scientific standpoint, and the past year has been 
no exception. The number of specimens received in 1895 shows a slight 
increase over the records of previous years, Nearly 1,100 specimens 
were added to the collection, the largest number heretofore received in 
any one year being 1,055. This was the total for the year ending 
June 30, 1892, when the material from the Death Valley Expedition 
was received. By far the most important collection was that sent in 
by Dr. Edgar A. Mearns, U.S, A., of the International Boundary Com- 
mission, which was found upon examination to contain a number of 
new species. Dr. A. K. Fisher, of the Department of Agriculture, made 
collections in the vicinity of the Mexican boundary, and material of 
considerable value was received from him during the year. A small 
but interesting collection of reptiles from the Jombené Range, East 
Africa, was received from Mr. William Astor Chanler. Several val- 
uable collections were transmitted by the U. 8S. Fish Commission, 
including material obtained by Messrs. Evermann and Hirsch from 
the Maumee Basin, and by Mr. C, H. Townsend from the Galapagos 
Islands. Dr. William L, Abbott presented material from Turkestan, 
and Prof. John Macoun, of Ottawa, sent a collection of Garter snakes 
from Canada. <A specimen of Amblyostoma annulatum, of which only 
one example had previously been taken, was purchased from Messrs, 
H. H. and C. 8. Brimley, of Raleigh, N.C. A few specimens of rare 
New Mexican snakes were also purchased. 

In addition to those whose names have already been mentioned, 
reference should be made to the contributions of Prof. T. D. A. Cock- 
erell, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., who transmitted a number of specimens 
of reptiles; Mr. Hubert Brown, of Tucson, Ariz., who sent in several 
specimens of lizards; Mr. Henry G. Hubbard, of Washington, D. C., 
who collected specimens of Rana wesopus in Florida; Mr, H. Candlin, of 
Kerrville, Tex., who sent specimens of snakes from that region, and 
Dr. O. Boettger, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, who transmitted in 


135700 
150721 
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exchange two specimens of Chinese lizards, desired for purposes of 
comparison. 

During the fall of 1894 the curator made a trip to the Bad Lands of 
South Dakota, where he obtained « number of interesting specimens, 
Mr. William Palmer, of the National Museum, also made collections 
during his visit to Florida, in the spring of 1895, 

Experiments have been made with formalin as a preservative, with a 
view to using it as a substitute for alcohol, but, while it has been found 
to possess advantages over the latter for use in the field, it is doubtful 
whether it will ever take the place of alcohol in the preservation of 
permanent museum collections. 

During the year the entire collection was overhauled, and the alcohol 
renewed, The exotic species in the study series have been rearranged. 
Owing to lack of space, no attempt has been made to inerease the 
exhibition series. 

As mentioned elsewhere in this report, material has been lent to 
specialists for study on several occasions during the year, and to Prof. 
E. D. Cope, of Philadelphia, were given special facilities for study in 
the laboratory of the department. 

Dr. Stejneger has commenced the preparation of reports upon the 
reptiles of the Mexican Boundary, and upon the collections made by 
Dr. Fisher in the Huachuca Mountains. He has also continued work on 
his proposed manual of Japanese Herpetology. Several papers based 
upon Museum material have been published by the curator during the 
year, two of them containing descriptions of new species. All of the 
papers are referred to in the Bibliography (Appendix Iv). 

The last entry in the catalogue for the fiscal year covered by this 
report was 22,482, the last entry for the preceding year having been 
21,388, a total of 1,094 entries. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHES. 


Dr. Tarleton H. Bean still remains honorary curator of this depart- 
ment, although since his change of residence to New York Mr. Barton 
A. Bean, assistant carator, has practically performed the daties of 
curator. In his report he states that, although the accessions of the 
year were not so numerous or important as in 1894, much valuable 
material has been received. The most important accessions were a 
collection of fishes made at Mazatlan by Dr. David S. Jordan and 
others, and presented by the Leland Stanford Junior University; a 
collection of fishes made at the Azores by Prof. William Trelease, 
director of the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis; a series of deep- 
water fishes from the Indian Museum, Calcutta, collected by H. M. 8. 
Investigator in the Bay of Bengal. The U. 8. Fish Commission trans- 
ferred to the Maseum types of fourteen new species of fishes collected 
in Texas, Tennessee, Missouri, lowa, and Lake Ontario; also collections 
of fishes from Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and the Columbia River 
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Basin. In ali, upward of 6,000 specimens were added to the collec- 
tion during the year. 

Old and recent collections of Japanese and Chinese fishes, not in- 
stalled with the general collections, as well as collections made by the 
Albatross and from other sources, in the West Indies and around the 
coasts of Florida, have been given a temporary place in the basement 
storage rooms. Duplicates from the deep sea collections have been 
provided with metal tags and numbered, the species being separated 
in jars systematically arranged. Several large collections have been 
catalogued, including some resulting from the dredgings of the Alba- 
tross in the Pacific Ocean, and received during the previous year. 
Perhaps the most important work has been the selection and arrange- 
ment of the deep-sea material with a view to the preparation of the 
duplicates into sets for distribution to educational establishments. By 
this process of elimination the study series is now in a much more sat- 
ixfactory condition. This series has also been improved by the acces- 
sion of new and well preserved material, including a number of types 
of new and rare forms. 

No special change has been effected in the exhibition series, which 
consists of five cases of casts of fishes, exhibited in the west hall of 
the Smithsonian building, and a large number of casts placed on the 
tops of cases containing corals, besides two cases of alcoholic speci- 
mens preserved in rectangular jars. 

Mr. Bean has prepared a list of the European fishes in the collee- 
tions, and a list of the types of fishes preserved in the collections is 
now receiving his attention. Dr. Theodore Gill has examined a num- 
ber of European fishes. Work upon the deep-sea fishes has been con- 
tinued by the Assistant Secretary and Dr. Bean, in connection with the 
preparation of Special Bulletin No. 2, “Oceanie Ichthyology.” The 
assistant curator and Mr. B. W. Evermann, of the U.S. Fish Commis- 
sion, have in preparation a bibliographical list of the fishes recorded 
from the fresh waters of North America north of the United States. 

Accessions of fishes resulted from the work of field parties of the 
Department of Agriculture in the Death Valley and in Mexico, the 
United States and Mexican Boundary Survey in California, and the ex- 
plorations of Messrs. Scovell and Woolman in Mexicoin 1891. In addi- 
tion, collections were made in Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence 
River during July and August, 1894; also in Lake Champlain and in 
various streams of northeastern New York, by Messrs. Evermann, 
B. A. Bean, and others, under the auspices of the U.S, Fish Commission. 
These will be added to the Museum collections after examination. 

Material from this department has been lent to several specialists to 
aid them in their researches, and four collaborators of the Museum 
have studied the collections in the building. 

Twelve papers, based wholly or in part on the collections, have been 
published during the year. The authors were Dr. G. Brown Goode, 
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Dr. T. H.Bean, Mr. Barton A. Bean, Mr. Charles H. Beeson, Mr. Carl H. 
Eigenmann, and Dr. Theodore Gill. Two new families, 11 new genera, 
and 9 new species were described in these papers. 

Upward of 6,000 specimens were received during the year. The last 
catalogue entry in June, 1894, was 45451, and in June, 1895, 47504. 


DEPARTMENT OF MOLLUSKS (INCLUDING CENOZOIC FOSSILS). 


The year 1894-95 has undoubtedly been one of the foremost in the 
accomplishment of work in this department. During the absence of 
the curator, Dr. William H. Dall, in Alaska, Mr. Charles T. Simpson, 
assistant, assumed charge of the work. Dr. R. E. C. Stearns, who has 
labored so faithfully for many years in this department, still serves 
in an honorary capacity as associate curator, although he has left 
Washington to reside in Los Angeles, California. 

The number of accessions received during the year was 111, the same 
as in 1894. They are, for the most part, smaller in extent, although 
some of them are reported by Dr. Dall as being quite valuable. The 
most important contributions, as in many previous years, were made 
by Rey. Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, to whom the warmest thanks of the 
Museum are due for so many valuable additions to the collections. 
Among his gifts to the Museum this year was a specimen of Pleuro- 
tomuria beyrichi, Hilg., from Japan. Series of land, fresh-water, and 
marine shells from the Philippine Islands were secured from Hamline 
University, through Prof. H. L. Osborn, in return for naming the large 
collection belonging to the university. In a similar way series of Ano- 
dontas and Unios from Canada and British America were obtained 
from the Geological Survey of Canada, through Prof. J. F. Whiteaves. 
This material is extremely valuable in furnishing evidence of geograph- 
ical distribution, on account of the accurate record of the localities from 
which it was derived. Dr. H. von Ihering also transmitted Unionidie 
and other fresh-water shells from Central and South America, in return 
for aid in naming his material. Mr. W. W. Herman presented several 
species of Japanese marine shells, in return for similar services. Mr. 
W.B. K. Johnson contributed land and fresh-water shells from the Isle 
of Pines, Cuba. The Young Naturalists’ Society, of Seattle, Wash., 
gave a-series of Terebratula transversa and other shells from Puget 
Sound. The California Academy of Sciences, through Dr. J.G. Cooper, 
gave a collection of Lower Californian land shells, in return for identi- 
fications made for the Academy. An extensive lot of land shells and 
other material was collected and transmitted by Dr. Edgar A. Mearns, 
U.S. A., in connection with his work on the Mexican Boundary Survey. 
From the Museum of Natural History in Paris, Franee, has been 
received, in exchange, a set of brachiopods obtained by the Trarailleur 
at great depths in the eastern Atlantic Ocean, The numerous accessions 
received from Miss Ida M. Shepard and Mr, T. 8. Oldroyd, in connection 
with their investigations of the fauna of San Pedro Bay, California, are 
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very valuable to the collection. The first installments of the mass of 
material which was collected by the U.S. Fish Commission and placed 
many years ago in the hands of Prof. A. E. Verrill, of Yale College, for 
study and identification, have been received. This fact is recorded 
with much pleasure and the acknowledgments of the Museum are due to 
Professor Verrill for the long and difficult task which the study of this 
material has imposed upon him. 

The curator thus reports on the work accomplished during the year 
in connection with the preservation and installation of the collections: 


During the year ending June 30, 1895, about 14,132 specimens, representing about 
3,000 species, have been entered upon our record book for the study collection. Most 
of these, together with a large amount previously entered, have been regularly incor- 
porated in the study series, the general index has been further added to and corrected, 
and lists of the species and genera for ready reference have been written and placed 
in each tray of the working collection. The entire general collection of Naiads has 
been carefully examined and compared with the Lea collection and literature and 
accurately named. They have been arranged in a natural system, in groups. At the 
present time Mr. Simpson is making out cards showing their distribution. 

A considerable part of the fine general marine collection presented by the Rev. Dr. 
L. T. Chamberlain has been administered upon, a part of this being added to the 
general collection and the remainder being placed among the duplicates. 

An extensive collection of aleoholic and dry material which was collected by the 
U. S. Fish Commission off the coast of New England has recently been received 
from Prof. A. E. Verrill, who has held the same for study and naming. The alco- 
holics have been carefully examined and the alcohol made of preservative strength. 
The dry specimens are now being labeled by Miss Beard preparatory to being incor- 
porated in the study and duplicate series. During the year the shells of the family 
Mactrid have been carefully named and arranged by Dr. Dall in connection with 
his study of the group. The tree snails of the Philippine Islands have been brought 
together, arranged essentially according to Pilsbry’s ‘‘ Manual of Conchology,” and 
placed on exhibition. 

The present condition of the exhibition and study series, both of 
recent and Tertiary mollusks, is indicated by the curator in the following 
words: 

The general marine collection occupies the drawers of the cases running along the 
middle of the main hall; the collection from the west coast of North and South 
America and the general collection of land and fresh-water shells are in the south- 
eastern gallery; the Jeffreys collection and the collections from the West Indies and 
east coast of North America are in the curator’s offices in the north tower; the Lea 
collection of Naiads is exhibited in the table cases in the eastern half of the main 
hall; the tree snails from the Philippine Islands are exhibited in two table cases in 
the western half of the main hall; the duplicates are stored in the basement; the 
alcoholic collection occupies the basement room, part of the northeastern gallery, 
and two rooms in the north tower; the collection of Tertiary fossils is in the north- 
eastern gallery. 

Dr. Dall has partially completed his studies of the genus Cerion, nam- 
ing three new subgenera, founded on internal jamellie, and has finished 
his study and arrangement of the family Mactridw, and the classifi- 
cation of the Pelecypoda. The results have been published in the 
Proceedings of the National Museum and elsewhere. He has also 


continued his work on the Floridian Tertiary fauna. 
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Mr. Charles T. Simpson has completed his investigations of the land 
snailsof the West Indies, and has carried on through the year his studies 
of the Naiads of the Lea and general collections, resulting in a paper 
soon to appear in the Proceedings of the National Museum on the 
classification and geographical distribution of these forms. 

The collection has been enriched during the year by the results of the 
explorations of Prof, Alexander Agassiz on the yacht Wild Duck, among 
the Bahamas. The Museum was presented with a series in return for 
the services of Dr. Dall in working up the collections. 

Explorations of the mollusk fauna of San Pedro Bay, California, have 
been carried on systematically by a group of conchologists, especially 
Miss Ida Shepard and Mr, T. 8. Oldroyd, for some years. The doubtful 
forms have been worked out at the Museum, and a series of them, 
including many varieties, has been donated by the collectors. Explo- 
rations by the California Academy of Sciences in the Lower California 
Peninsula have resulted in collecting some fine and rare land shells, of 
which a series has been donated to the Museum by the academy. 
Assistance has been extended to several conchologists by the loan 
of material from the collections for study in connection with special 
investigations. To three specialists have been accorded facilities for 
studying the collections of this department in the curator’s laboratory. 
A list of these transactions will be found in another part of the Report. 
The curator has determined a large amount of material, including 
1,701 species forwarded for examination and report by seventy students 
and institutions. He has also carried on an extensive correspondence 
in the way of supplying technical information in reply to special 
inquiries from conchological students in all parts of the world. 

The curator has published sixteen papers during the year, almost 
all of which have a direct bearing on the work of this department. 
Dr. R. E, C. Stearns published two papers in the “Nautilus.” Five 
papers based on material belonging to the department were published 
by Mr. Simpson—four in the “Nautilus” and one in the Proceedings 
of the National Museum. 

In connection with the entry in the catalogue of material belonging 
to this department, several volumes are used for convenience, and the 
total number of entries in these books indicates the entire number 


. made during the year. 

Catalogue entries for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, 

i Volume. First entry. Lastentry. Increase. 
107070 107329 260 
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DEPARTMENT OF INSECTS. 


The report of the honorary curator, Prof.C. V. Riley, shows an increase 
in the number of accessions, there being 173 in 1895 against 163 in the 
preceding year. The most important gifts in 1895 were as follows: 
A collection of Odonata from Chinese Turkestan, presented by Dr. 
William L. Abbott, whose generosity to the Museum has been so 
frequently manifested in his gifts to this and other departments both 
in this and in previous years; a collection of Lepidoptera from Guiana, 
presented by the British Guiana Commission to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition; a large collection of Lepidoptera from Jombené Range, 
East Africa, presented by Mr. William Astor Chanler and Lieutenant 
von Hihnel; a collection of Japanese insects representing 1,500 species 
of all orders from the Imperial University, Tokyo, Japan; types of 35 
species of Noctuids from Prof. J. B. Smith, New Brunswick, N.J. Other 
valuable collections were acquired by exchange. 

The biologic material of Coleoptera, including a large collection of 
European larvie, obtained in past years by exchange with Schiddte and 
Meynert in Copenhagen, as well as by Professor Riley’s own collectings 
and breedings, has been arranged in systematic order in two cabinets. 
A large part of the year was devoted to the study and proper arrange- 
ment of the exotic Coleoptera. This work was undertaken primarily 
to facilitate report upon the Japanese collection and the material 
obtained in East Africa by Dr. W. L. Abbott, Mr. William Astor Chan- 
ler, and Lieutenant von Hoéhnel. 

The urgent demand for space in other directions rendered it neces- 
sary to temporarily withdraw from exhibition the series illustrating 
systematic entomology. The study series are reported to be in good 
condition. A large amount of material, especially in the orders Hyme- 
noptera and Coleoptera, remains unidentified, owing to pressure of work 
in other orders. 

During the year the curator commenced a comprehensive study of 
the Termites of the world. The assistant, Mr. M. L. Linell, began a 
study of the Coleopterous fauna of the Galapagos Islands and its rela- 
tion to the continent. ‘ 

In ten instances material from this department was placed in the 
hands of specialists for study and identification. Eight entomologists 
have taken advantage of facilities offered to study material in the 
curator’s offices, 

The curator, his collaborators, and other specialists in entomology 
have published during the year 31 papers based upon the Museum 
collections. These are mentioned by titles under the names of the 
authors, in the Bibliography (Appendix Iv). Twelve new genera and 
329 new species are described in these papers. This remarkably large 
number was due to the descriptions by Mr. W. H. Ashmead of new 
genera and species from St. Vincent, forwarded by the West India 
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committee for identification. Under this arrangement with Mr. Ash- 
mead one set of types has been deposited in the U. 8. National 
Museum. 

The number of specimens received during the year is about 3,000. 
This does not include the Japanese collection of about 10,000 speci- 
mens, which was received during the previous year, but not taken up 
on the accession records until the year 1894-95, The last entry in the 
catalogue in June, 1894, was 1423, and in June, 1895, 1584, 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE INVERTEBRATES. 


An important feature of work in this department has been the dis- 
tribution of duplicate collections of marine invertebrates. Forty-two 
sets have been disposed of in response to applications from educational 
establishments. Reference to these and all other distributions made 
during the year will be found in Appendix x. In only four of the 
other departments of the Museum—minerals, geology, fishes, and pre- 
historic anthropology—has any systematic work in separating the 
duplicates for this purpose been possible. From this department, in 
addition, twenty-one special collections were also sent out for Museum 
purposes and for study. The work of preparing these collections has 
devolved upon the assistant curators, Mr. James FE. Benedict and Miss 
Mary J. Rathbun. The honorary curator, Mr. Richard Rathbun, has 
been able to devote only a very limited amount of time to Museum 
matters, being almost exclusively engaged in the work of the Fish 
Commission, to which he is officially attached. 

There was an increase of eleven accessions over the number received 
in the preceding year, and the scientific value of the accessions for 
this year far exceeded that of those acquired in the preceding year. 
The total number of specimens added to the collections in 1895 was 
2,378. The United States Fish Commission was the principal con- 
tributor, and from it were received four collections, comprising a large 
and valuable series of Holothurians and Foraminifera, resulting from 
the cruise of the Albatross to the Galapagos Islands in 1891, types of 
Calamocrinus diomedew Agassiz, and Brachyura and Anomura from 
the North Pacific Ocean, the latter group containing a fine series of 
Lithodide. A collection of crustaceans and worms from the Azores 
was contributed by Prof. William Trelease, director of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, as a part of the result of his expedition. 
Dr. Edgar A. Mearns, U. 8. A., transmitted an interesting series of 
invertebrates from near San Diego, Cal. This, and numerous other 
collections received from Dr. Mearns, was the result of an arrangement 
made between the War Department and the Smithsonian Institution 
in connection with the work of determining the boundary line between 
the United States and Mexico. Mr. Warren W. Herman contributed 
crustaceans, echinoderms, and hydractinians from Japan. Mr. Harlan 
I, Smith, of Saginaw, Mich., sent crayfishes, sponges, and bryozoans 
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from riversin Michigan. He also transmitted some Oniscide. Impor- 
tant accessions were secured in exchange from the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; Manchester Museum, Manchester, England; University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal.; State University of Iowa; Leland Stanford 
Junior University; Glen Island Museum, Glen Island, New York; Can- 
terbury Museum, Christchurch, New Zealand; Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, Cambridge, Mass., and from several individuals. 

The room at the west end of the Smithsonian building, known as the 
“Chapel,” is at present used as the exhibition hall for objects belong- 
ing to this department. The space being so limited, it is necessary to 
use great care in selecting from the mass of material the most suitable 
specimens for exhibition. The result is as pleasing as is possible 
under the circumstances, and much has been done during the year 
to maintain and inerease the interest of visitors. The work acecom- 
plished in the preservation and installation of the collections, inelud- 
ing not only the limited number of objects which are on exhibition, 
but also the much larger portions of the collections which form the 
reserve and study series, will be best understood from the following 
paragraphs taken from the annual report submitted by Mr. Benedict: 


The exhibition series does not differ essentially from its condition a year ago. 
Five old-fashioned tlat ebony cases in the west hall have been replaced by mahogany 
ones. The systematic series has been removed from the center to the north end of 
the hall, and two of the table cases from near the center to the aleove. Labels for 
the collection of mounted commercial sponges have been prepared for the printer. 

The basement room formerly used by the department of reptiles was early in the 
year assigned to this department, and with the aid of the additional storage thus 
atforded it was proposed to make a more systematic arrangement of the alcoholics 
stored in the basement. But later this room was transferred to another department, 
and the contents were moved to a small and dark tower room leading from the gal- 
jery used as a workroom. 

The collection of annelids has been rearranged in a drawer stack in the gallery. 
The collections stored in homeopathic vials in the gallery*have been gone over, and 
alcohol and new stoppers added where necessary. The large collection of Alaskan 
sponges recently returned by Mr. Lambe has been entered in the catalogue and 
duplicates selected. In the winter it became necessary to overhaul thirty of the 
duplicate sets put up a year before, as many of the tin cases were rusted. These 
were renewed or the specimens transferred to jars. 

By far the most important work in the way of adding to the study series was the 
return of vast collections of material received from the United States Fish Commis- 
sion between the years 1871 and 1887, and stored at the Peabody Museum, New 
Haven, Conn., in charge of Prof. A. E. Verrill, pending a report upon the same 
In order that the return of the specimens might be facilitated, Mr. Benedict spent 
about three months of the past year in New Haven, assisting in sorting and pack- 
ing under the direction of Professor Verrill, the first set of duplicates being set 
aside for Professor Verrill, and the remaining duplicates and the reserve set being 
returned to the National Museum. Much of the unidentified material has been 
treated as if named, a division being made and one set returned to the National 
Museum. The unnamed sponges were catalogued before their return, and occupy 
nearly 100 numbers in the catalogue book, Miss K. J. Bush has been employed 
throughout the year in dividing the Mollusca into three sets, the third set being 
for Mr. Sanderson I. Smith. After the arrival of the material in Washington, an 
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invoice is made and the mollusks are turned over to the department of mollusks. 
During the year 1894-95, 68 cases of invertebrates have been shipped, coutain‘ng 
about 7,509 lots of specimens. A beginning has been made in card-cataloguing the 
specimens received from this source. 

In connection with the preparation of an exhibit for the Atlanta 
Exposition, it is proposed to make a series of mountings of dried speci- 
mens, especially deep-sea corals, echinoderms, ete. These will later 
form a part of the permanent exhibit of the department. 

Notwithstanding the necessarily great expenditure of time in the 
routine work, Mr. Benedict has continued his studies of Anomura, 
especially of the large forms of the family Lithodidw, resulting in a 
paper, describing many new genera and species, which has recently been 
published in the Proceedings of the National Museum. He has also 
devoted such time as he could spare to the study of the Paguride. 

Miss Rathbun completed her study of the genus Cullinectes, and a 
report upon the same is now in press, as is also a paper containing 
descriptions of new species of fresh-water crabs. Work on the general 
subject of American brachyurans has been continued. Miss Rathbun 
spent about two weeks at the Museum of Comparative Zoology in 
making comparisons of specimens, and in examining Prof. A. Milne- 
Edwards’s types of West Indian crabs. 

Besides the large collections obtained from the dredgings of the 
U. 8. Fish Commission steamer Albatross off the west coasts of 
Mexico, Central and South America, and off the Galapagos Islands, 
under the charge of Mr. Alexander Agassiz, and from other explora- 
tions made by the Albatross, several other explorations in this and 
previous years have resulted in the acquisition of valuable material; 
such, for instance, as the deep-sea dredgings in the Indian Ocean by 
Her Majesty’s Indian marine survey steamer Jnrestigator, which brought 
to the Museum a valuable collection of crustaceans and corals; the 
natural history work of the Mexican Boundary Commission, through 
the efforts of Dr. Edgar A. Mearns, U. 8. A., and the dredgings made by 
Mr. William E. Hoyle, chieflyin the Firth of Clyde, which were deposited 
in the Manchester Museum, whence an interesting collection was trans- 
mitted to the National Museum in exchange. The Museum was the 
recipient of important collections obtained through exploratious under 
the auspices of the Leland Stanford Junior University and the Univer- 
sity of California, along the coast of California. The collecting expedi- 
tion of Mr. L. M. McCormick, curator of the Glen Island Museum, Glen 
Island, New York, in the vicinity of Aden, Arabia, also yielded some 
very interesting material, a part of which was secured in exchange. 
Assistance has been extended to several specialists by the loan of 
material belonging to this department. The Museum is under many 
obligations to Mr. Lawrence M. Lambe, of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, for his generous aid in the study and deterniination of 
a large collection of sponges from the North Atlantic Ocean, and of a 
smaller collection of mounted Alaskan sponges. Prot. Edward Potts, 
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Philadelphia, Pa.,and Dr. Walter Faxon, of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, Cambridge, Mass., have also identified collections, for which 
courtesies the Museum extends its most grateful acknowledgments. 
The facilities of the laboratory of this department have, as usual, been 
placed at the disposal of specialists desiring to avail themselves of the 
privilege. 

The titles of eleven papers by Mr. Benedict, Miss Rathbun, Dr. Wal- 
ter Faxon, Mr. Lawrence M. Lambe, and others, based wholly or in 
part on Museum material, were published during the year. Five of 
these appeared in the Proceedings of the National Museum. They are 
all mentioned by title in the Bibliography (Appendix rv). Thirteen 
new genera, 69 new species, and one new subspecies are described in 
these papers. Their names will be found in the supplements to the 
Bibliography (Appendix rv). 

The number of entries made in the catalogues of the department dur- 
ing the year was 1,503, These were assigned to the several books, as 
follows: 


Last entry Last entry 
ad in 1295, 


in 1894. 
18411 18811 400 
4970 4971 1 
Sponges and Pretoceans.... 7486 1, 160 


HELMINTHOLOGICAL COLLECTION, 


For several years material suitable for such a collection has been 
slowly accumulating, but no attempt has been made until recently to 
provide for its systematic preservation and classification. In this work 
the Museum now enjoys the cooperation of Dr. C. W. Stiles, of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in the Department of Agriculture, who 
received a formal appointment on March 17, 1894. It is a source of 
much gratification that Dr. Stiles has found it possible to assume the 
duties of custodian of this collection, and the Museum recognizes with 
pleasure the addition of another friendly bond between the scientific 
staff of the Department of Agriculture and that of the Museum. 

Under date of January 9, 1894, Dr. Stiles wrote as follows regarding 
the formation of a section of helminthology: 

In order to collect and preserve the types of American species of parasites, 
and in order to obtain a collection of the typical specimens of parasites of this 
and other countries, 1 think it would be extremely desirable if the U. S. National 
Museum would establish a department of medical zoology or helminthology. As I 
know that you would favor such a step, I would respectfully submit the following 
proposition, in case the Museum does not see its way clear or does not think it 
possible to appoint a full curator to take charge of this subject: 

I will tender my services as curator without pay, or as honorary curator of 
helminthology or of medical zoology, and will agree to deposit my private collection 
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in the Museum, under such terms as we shall agree upon, as a nucleus of the collec 
tion, in case you can give me a revom in which the specimens may be kept, and the 
necessary apparatus (bottles, etc.) to take care of material which may be sent in. 


On January 13 I addressed the following reply to Dr. Stiles: 


I need not say that I shall be very glad indeed to have you attached to the Museum 
staff in an honorary capacity. I do not think we wish to establish a section of 
medical zoology, but a section of helminthology, in connection with one of the 
zoological curatorships, would be very desirable. 

This letter was followed, on March 17, by a formal letter of appoint- 
ment from the Seeretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

By an arrangement already completed, the collection will be enriched 
by the transfer of the collections made by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try and by Dr. Stiles personally. The collections of Dr. Hassall and 
Dr. Leidy will also be temporarily turned over to the Museum. By 
exchanges with museums in Berlin and Vienna, as well as with various 
specialists, much important material will, it 1s expected, be obtained. 
An invitation has already been extended to all workers in helminthol- 
ogy to deposit types or typical specimens in the Museum. Several 
colleges have been supplied with parasitic material for study, from the 
reserve series, and it is hoped that by pursuimg a generous policy in 
this direction the Museum will ultimately be the recipient of much 
desirable material. ° 

The greater part of the collection at present consists of material 
which has been obtained by Dr. Salmon, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, Dr. Stiles, and Dr. Albert 
Hassall, who is also on the official staff of the Bureau. Dr. Salmon 
has deposited a number of types of species which have been described 
in the publications of that Bureau. Dr. Hassall has presented several 
cotypes of species described by Cobbold. Through Dr. Stiles’s oftices 
a collection of types of species described by Dr, Leidy and belonging 
to the University of Pennsylvania has been secured as a loan. In 
addition, Professor Stossich, of Trieste, Austria, has transmitted a 
number of parasites, and Dr. A. Looss, of Leipzig, Germany, has for- 
warded, in exchange, a collection of parasites from Egypt. Dr. H. B. 
Ward, of Lincoln, Nebr., has added a number of cotypes to the collec- 
tion, and from Prof. R. Ramsay Wright, Toronto, Canada, and Mr. 
Robert Mills, Chuluota, Fla., very acceptable material has been received. 
Prof. A. Dugés, of Guanajuato, Mexico, transmitted some specimens 
for determination. 

No attempt has yet been made to form an exhibition series. The 
material obtained by Dr. Stiles is retained in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry until it has been studied, after which it is formally deposited, 
according to law, in the National Museum. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has partly for its object the investi- 
gation of diseases of animals. The members of its staff are therefore 
constantly placed in a peculiarly favorable position for obtaining 
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parasitic material. The Bureau has published a large number of valua- 
ble papers based on its investigations, and new studies in scientific 
and economic helminthology are being constantly commenced. Thus, 
Dr. Stiles, who has just completed his “ Revision of the Adult Leporine 
Cestodes,” is now engaged in a study of the cestodes of birds. 

The titles of papers published during the year by Dr. Stiles and Dr. 
Hassall, based upon material in the collections, are given in the Bibli- 
ography (Appendix Iv). 

At the end of June, 1895, 106 entries had been made in the catalogue. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 


The curator of this department, Mr. F. A. Lueas, reports that about 
250 specimens have been added to the collection during the year. The 
accession of greatest value is the skeleton of the type of Cervicapra 
Chanleri. This was collected by Mr. William Astor Chanler in the Tana 
River region, East Africa, and was presented by him to the National 
Museum. Some desirable birds in alcohol have been received from Dr. 
Edgar A. Mearns, resulting from his participation in the work of the 
Mexican Boundary Commission. 

Under the direction of Mr. Lucas the work of cleaning skulls of mam- 
mals and skeletons and sterna of birds has been continued. During 
the year 850 skulls have been thus treated for the department of mam- 
mals alone. These are entered in the catalogue of the mammal depart- 
ment, and therefore the total number of entries in the catalogue of 
this department is correspondingly diminished. 

Mr. Lueas has continued his studies on the anatomy of the swifts 
and the tyrant fly catchers, on the taxonomic values of the tendinal 
perforations of the tarsus in birds, and on the modifications and taxo- 
nomic value of the tongues of birds. He has also commenced a study 
of the osteology of Zeuglodon cetoides and of the cranial characters of 
the finches and tanagers. 

Specimens of birds in aleohol have been lent to Mr. Hubert Lyman 
Clark and to Mr. W. P. Pycraft in connection with their studies of the 
embryology and pterylography of birds, and other material belonging 
to the department has been transmitted for investigation and compari- 
son to Prof. E. D. Cope, Dr. C. S. Huntington, and Prof. H. F. Osborn. 

Several papers by the author, based on Museum material, have been 
published in the Proceedings of the National Museum, the “Ibis,” the 
“Auk,” and in “ Natural Science.” 

The chief drawback to satisfactory progress in this departinent, as 
in many of the other departments, is lack of space. Mr. Lucas has, 
however, several plans for future work laid out, and these are best 
given in his own words: 

Little can be done for the improvement of the study series, owing to lack of room, 
but there are many specimens, especially among the birds, which need to be trans- 


ferred to proper boxes and labeled, and tliis will be done as fast as opportunity 
offers, while such specimens as can be cleaned will be added to the study series, 
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The collection of fish skeletons is in bad shape owing to cramped quarters; but 
little or nothing can be done with it, although it is hoped that a little 100m may be 
made available by placing material now in ‘the study series on exhibition in the 
cases recently placed above the wall case. 

Much can be done to improve the exhibition series by providing more descriptive 
labels, and there are some gaps in the series of skeletons, especially among the fishes 
and reptiles, that it is hoped may be filled. There are various series of specimens 
which may be either introduced or added to, among them that commenced during 
the year showing the modifications of the dermis and epidermis. A very important 
series which it is hoped may be commenced soon is that showing the morphology of 
the bones of the mammalian earand hyoid, Another important piece of work which 
has merely been begun is the representation of extinct forms in the series of skele- 
tons. It is desirable that this should be done in order that the relations of existing 
animals may be properly understood, and it is proposed to introduce in their proper 
places typical fossils or casts of fossils, supplemented by figures of the entire skele- 
ton, these to be accompanied by suitable explanatory labels giving the anatomical 
characters, affinities, and geological range of the various orders or other groups. 
It is also desirable to extend the tooth series, the series of domesticated animals, 
and above all the synoptic series of inverte)rates. 

In this connection the curator would call attention to the fact that the care of the 
fossil vertebrates takes much of his time, and that the time of the one preparator 
and one skilled laborer allotted to the department of comparative anatomy is very 
largely occupied with work for the departments of mammals and paleontology. 


The first and last entries in the various catalogues of the department 
are shown in the following table: 


Lastentry Last entry 


June 30, June 50, Tnerease. 

i894, 1895. 
19287 19393 106 
Reptiles and batrachians............... ees 29362 29282 20 
26176 26185 9 
173 


DEPARTMENT OF PALEONTOLOGY. 


It has for many years been felt desirable to centralize all the paleon- 
tological collections under one general administration, but not uutil 
the present fiscal year has it been found possible to effect the necessary 
arrangements. Hon. C. D. Walcott, Director of the U. 8. Geological 
Survey, has accepted the honorary charge of all the paleontological col- 
lections, with Mr. Charles Schuchert as assistant curator. The several 
divisions of the department which have heretofore existed still remain, 
with one exception, under the charge of the same oflicers who have 
hitherto controlled them. The principal object gained by the change is 
that all paleontological material, as soon as it arrives at the Museum, is 
assigned to the main department, thus securing a better system of 
record than formerly, and thence it is assigned to the special division or 
divisions of the department to which it belongs. It will now also be 
possible to bring the work incident to the installation of all the paleon- 
tological material under one uniform system, and at the same time to 
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relieve several of the custodians of the necessity of attending to the 
details of this work. 

The personnel of this department now includes Hon. C. D. Walcott 
as honorary curator, with Mr. Charles Schuchert as assistant curator. 
The vertebrate fossils are still under the charge of Prof. O. C. Marsh, 
although the actual work on these collections has been performed by 
Mr. F. A. Lueas. The invertebrate fossils are divided among Mr. Schu- 
chert, Mr. T. W. Stanton, and Dr. W. H. Dall, while the fossil plants 
remain under the general supervision of Prof. Lester F. Ward, with Mr. 
F. H. Knowlton and Mr. David White as custodians of the Mesozoic 
aud Paleozoic collections, respectively. 

Dr. Charles A. White, who for many years has personally had the 
entire charge of the Mesozoic collection of invertebrate fossils, is now 
largely relieved of this work by Mr. Stanton. Dr. White has been 
designated *‘Associate in Paleontology.” The Museum owes a large 
debt of gratitude to him for his efficient work on the Mesozoic collec- 
tion of invertebrate fossils, and it is a source of congratulation that 
the advantages of his advice and honorary connection with the Museum 
are to be continued. 

The increase in and the scientific value of the paleontological collec- 
tions received during the year are regarded as very gratifying, espe- 
cially in the case of the vertebrate fossils. This collection, under the 
curatorship of Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, has been increased 
by the addition of about 65 specimens. Among the more important of 
these is a large collection of bones of Zeuglodon gathered in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama by Mr. Charles Schuchert. Thirty vertebra of 
Zeuglodon were also obtained, in exchange, from the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Agricultural College, Miss. In addition, Mr. 
Schuchert collected a large number of specimens of Middle Devomau 
corals from Moreland, Ky. A skull of bison from the Kansas gravels 
was presented by Dr. A. G. Chase, and a skull of Portheus molossus by 
Mr. E. E. Howell, Casts of a number of fossils have been obtained by 
exchanges with the Museum of Natural History iv Paris, the La Plata 
Museum, and with Mr, Henry A. Ward, of Rochester, N.Y. A cast of 
a skeleton of Pelargosaurus typus was acquired by an exchange with 
the University of Caen, France, and an excellent specimen of Ichthyo- 
saurus from Lyme Regis, England, was received in exchange from the 
Wagner Free Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A small series of fossils has been placed on exhibition, and «a num- 
ber of large casts placed on the walls or on the tops of the wall cases. 
From the collection of bones of Zeuglodon a restoration, more than 50 
feet in length, has been made for exhibition at the Atlanta Exposition. 
This will be added to the exhibition series after its return to Washing- 
ton. The many casts of vertebrates in foreign museums received 
during the year are of great value for comparative and decorative pur- 
poses. Although the exhibit of this section of the paleontological 
department is but small, it has already attracted much attention, and 
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the casts and fossil bones of large vertebrates are a constant source of 
wonder and interest to visitors. A loan of the type of Aceratherium 
occidentale was made to Prof. H. F. Osborn for use in his studies of the 
extiuct species of rhinoceros in North America. A large number of 
specimens received previously have been catalogued only during this 
year. These, together with the entry of material received in 1894-95, 
make a total of 283 entries in the catalogue, the last number taken up 
in June, 1894, being 1635, and in June, 1895, 1918. 

One of the most important accessions to the department of paleon- 
tology, from the standpoint of scientific value, is the collection of Ter- 
tiary insects from Colorado and Wyoming, received from the U. 8. Geo- 
logical Survey. The greater part of it has already been described 
and illustrated by Prof. Samuel H. Scudder in Monograph xx1 of the 
Survey. 

The magnificent collection of fossil plants, including also some fossil 
fishes, presented by Mr. R. D. Lacoe, of Pittston, Pa., has been referred 
to in previous reports. The removal of the collection to Washington 
was placed in the hands of Mr. David White, who has pushed the work 
rapidly forward with untiring and intelligent perseverance. The sixth 
installment has been received during the year. This consisted of two 
boxes of fishes from New Jersey, three boxes of Cretaceous and Tertiary 
plants, and 43 boxes of Paleozoic plants. 

It is expected that additional material will be received during the 
coming year, and in the Report for 1895-96 a more extended reference 
will be made to the character and contents of this exceedingly valuable 
collection. 

Much has been accomplished toward housing and arranging the mate- 
rial. During the year 104 boxes have been unpacked, and with the 
specimens received in former years this collection fills the 600 drawers 
purchased for the collection, to which the two south tower rooms are 
devoted. The arrangement and installation of the material has been 
performed by Mr. David White. 

A large collection of Middle Cambrian fossils from British Columbia, 
fossil plants from Rhode Island and Massachusetts, and fossil fishes, 
plants, and insects from the Triassic in Massachusetts, have been 
received from the U. S. Geological Survey. Mr. R. A. Blair, Sedalia, 
Mo., has presented 60 specimens of Lower Carboniferous fossils, includ- 
ing several specimens of a well-preserved graptolite (Dictyonema), 
Their occurrence extends the known range of these coelenterates into 
the base of the Lower Carboniferous. This is a matter of considerable 
scientific importance, as graptolites had not hitherto been known to 
occur above the Middle Devonian. 

The exhibit of the paleontological material is contained, so far as at 
present prepared, in the southeast court, which has been again opened 
to the public. A new and more appropriate entrance to the court was 
cut through the south wall, and the eastern one closed. The former 
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crowded condition of the court was relieved by removing the plants 
and vertebrates from the slope-top cases to the wall cases, allowing 
eight slope-top cases to be discarded. Thirty-two of these cases remain 
for the exhibition of invertebrate fossils. The plants and vertebrates 
are being arranged in the wall cases, with the four corners of the room 
occupied by large slabs of tracks, standing on screens. All the fossil 
insects in the department have been assembled and appropriately 
mounted with figures on tiles. This collection is now on exhibition in 
a flat-top case. 

Considerable time has been expended in caring for the paleozoic col- 
lections of the Geological Survey, 20 boxes having been unpacked and 
the specimens washed and provisionally assorted. 

Work on the paleozoic plants will be pushed to completion by Mr, 
David White, on his return to Washington. The exhibits of the meso- 
zoic and cenozoic plants are nearing completion, and the manuscript 
for the labels is nearly ready for the printer. Three additional cases 
are required by Professor Ward, which, with the 7 already assigned, 
will permit of 5 being devoted to the Lacoe collection of paleozoic plants 
and the other 5 to mesozoic and cenozoic plants. If sufficient cases 
ean be provided, it will no doubt be possible to install an exhibit of 
vertebrate fossils, under the supervision of Mr. Lucas, which will prove 
very attractive and instructive. 

The invertebrate fossils exhibited and stored in the 32 slope-top cases 
will require much labor in connection with the selecting, mounting, 
and working up of nearly 400 boxes now in storage. Much of this 
material in storage is the property of the Geological Survey, but 1s all 
at the disposal of the Museum as soon as an opportunity occurs to 
work it up. 

The study series practically remains in the same condition as formerly 
This collection also requires much work to remove the duplicate mate- 
rial and to clean and enter upon the Museum registers all material 
desirable for the permanent collections. 

Mr. Schuchert has continued his studies of fossil Brachiopoda, and it 
is hoped that a paper resulting from this work, to beentitled Synopsisof 
North and South American Fossil Brachiopoda, including Bibliography 
and Synonymy” will soon be ready for publication. The special studies 
of Dr. Dall are referred to under the head of the department of mollusks. 

Material in the custody of this department has been lent for study to 
Prof. John M. Clarke, Albany, N. Y.; to Prof. William B. Clark, Johns 
Hopkins University, and to Prof. J. F. Whiteaves, of the Geological 
Survey of Canada. Fossils have been sent to Mr. E, O, Ulrich, of New- 
port, Ky., aud to Prof. John M. Clarke for identification, and the 
Museum is under obligations to these gentlemen for their courtesy in 
this connection. 

Although there is a great quantity of most interesting material for 
study aud description on hand in all of the various collections of this 
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department, there has been afforded very little opportunity for the 
preparation of papers for publication during the year, on account of the 
large amount of preliminary work necessary in the way of arrangement 
and classification. Mr. Knowlton has, however, published five papers 
relating to paleobotany, and in them one new genus and seven new 
species are described. 

The number of specimens received during the year, so far as they can 
be counted, is upward of 6,642, not including the Lacoe collection of 44 
boxes, and the collection of bones of Zeuglodon. 

The last entries in the several catalogues of the department for the 
fiscal years 1893-94 and 1894-95 are as follows: 


1893-94. 194-95, Number 


ofentries. 

cece 1159 1269 110 


DEPARTMENT OF PLANTS (NATIONAL HERBARIUM), 


The most important matter affecting this department was the formal 
transfer of the Herbarium from the Department of Agriculture to the 
National Museum building. This was the result of correspondence 
between the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution. Copies of the letters are here 
presented. The history of the growth of the Herbarium will interest 
many, and a brief statement relative to the same is here given. 

At the time when definite lines of policy were adopted in order to 
secure the expenditure of the income of the Smithsonian Institution in 
such a manner as most effectually to carry out the intention of the 
founder in his purpose of promoting the “increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men,” it was determined to make no appropriation of 
the funds to further or support any object which could be equally well 
accomplished by some other agency. In pursuance of this policy an 
arrangement was effected with the Commissioner of Agriculture to 
transfer the National Herbarium of the Institution to the care of the 
Department of Agriculture. The Herbarium then contained 15,000 to 
20,000 specimens from all parts of the world, properly classified and 
labeled. These specimens were the result of various expeditions of the 
Government and of special explorations carried on under the auspices 
of the Institution. The collection had from the first been under the 
care of Dr. Gray and Dr. Torrey, who served without compensation. 
Upon their retirement the desirability of employing a competent bota- 
nist became obvious. On account of lack of money, however, it was not 
possible to make the position a salaried one, and therefore it became 
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necessary to seek some other means of providing for the care of the 
collection. The Department of Agriculture was, as already stated, 
asked to assume this responsibility. It consented, with the under- 
standing that the appointment of the botanist to be placed in charge 
should be approved by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
that the collections should be accessible to the public for practical or 
educational purposes, and also accessible to the Institution for scien- 
tific investigation. It was further agreed that full credit be given to 
the Institution in the publications of the Department for the deposit of 
the original specimens as well as for such additions as the Institution 
might make from time to time. 

The following agreement was formally signed by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution: 

First. All the botanical specimens in the possession of the Smithsonian Institution, 
about 20,000, and all that may hereafter be collected by it, shall be transferred to the 
Agricultural Department on the following terms: 

1. That a competent botanist, approved by the Institution, shall be appointed to 
have charge of the collection. 

2. That the collection shall, at all times, be accessible to the public for educational 
purposes and to the Institution for scientific investigation, or for supplying any 
information in regard to plants that correspondents may ask for. 

3. That due credit be given to the Institution in the report of the Agricultural 
Department for the original deposit and for such additions as may be made to it, 
from time to time, by the Institution. 

Second. That the Agricultural Department shall transfer to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tntion any specimens it may now have, or may hereafter obtain, that are not neces- 
sary to illustrate agricultural economy, such as those of ethnology and of various 
branches of natural history, similar credit to be given ‘in this case as required in 
the former. 

The transfer was made in 1869, and the conditions were fulfilled. Dr. 
Parry was appointed botanist, and at once commenced a systematic 
arrangement of the Herbarium. He found the number of species to be 
about 15,000, included in 25,000 specimens. The most valuable portions | 
of the Herbarium thus transmitted by the Smithsonian Institution to 
the Department of Agriculture were: 

1. The plants collected by the exploring expedition under Admiral 
Wilkes (1838-1842). The botanists of this expedition were Mr. William 
Rich, Dr, Charles Pickering, and Mr. W, 1. D. Brackenridge. 

2. The collection of plants made by Mr, Charles Wright during the 
North Pacific Exploring Expedition, under Commanders Ringgold and 
Rodgers (1853-1856). 

3. The plants collected by the naturalists who accompanied several 
surveying parties which made explorations for the route of a Pacific 
railroad. 

4. Collections made during the survey for the Mexican boundary by 
Dr. C. ©. Parry, Dr. J. M. Bigelow, Mr. C. Wright, Prof. George Thurber, 
and Mr. Arthur Schott. 

5. Numerous contributions to the North American portion of the 
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Herbarium, also plantsfrom British America, Japan, Mantchuria, China, 
Sandwich Islands, Mexico, Jamaica, Cuba, Venezuela, Brazil, and Para- 
guay; also from Hungary, Illyria, and other parts of Europe. Collee- 
tions were also received from the Imperial Academy of Science at St. 
Petersburg and from the Imperial Botanic Garden. 

During the twenty-six years following the transfer, up to the year 
1894, many large and valuable accessions have been added, a large 
proportion of which was received by the Department of Agriculture. 
The Herbarium now contains not less than 275,000 specimens. 

The fact that the Herbarium was not housed in a fireproof building 
has been the occasion of criticism, and during the session of the Botan- 
ical Congress in Madison, Wis.,' this subject was discussed and the 
following resolutions drafted: 


Whereas the National Herbarium, with all its wealth of specimens of inestimable 
value, is at present deposited in a building which from its construction and use is 
peculiarly liable to destruction by fire; and 

Whereas such destruction would be an irreparable loss to the science of botany; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Madison Botanical Congress, hereby appeal 
to the Senators and Representatives of the National Congress to make early provision 
for a suitable fireproof building for the preservation of this scientilic treasure, and 
we would respectfully request the Secretary of Agriculture to urge upon Congress 
the desirability of prompt action in this matter. 


Actuated, no doubt, in part by the sense of responsibility involved, 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in a letter, having the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, dated July 24, 1894, and addressed to 
the Seeretary of the Smithsonian Institution, after recognizing the 
Institution as the lawful eustodian of the scientific collections of the 
Government, requested the transfer of the Herbarium to the immediate 
custody of the Institution. To this the Institution assented, in a letter 
dated July 28, 1894, signed by the Acting Secretary. A third letter, 
addressed by the Seeretary of Agriculture to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, dated August 16, 1894, directed the transfer 
of the Herbarium. The actual removal of the collection was effected 
in September, 1594. 

Mr. Frederick V. Coville, botanist of the Department of Agriculture, 
has succeeded Dr. George Vasey as honorary curator of the depart- 
ment of botany, and in this capacity is in charge of the National 
Herbarium. Dr. J. N. Rose, of the Department of Agriculture, has 
been appointed assistant curator. 

The correspondence above referred to is here presented : 


FROM THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 


JuLy 24, 1894, 

Str: The Smithsonian Institution, as we understand it, is designited by law the 
custodian of all of the scientitic collections of the Government. This Department 
has already transferred many collections, parts of collections, and specimens to the 
eare of your Institution, and will, it is hoped, continue to do so from time to time. 


' August 23, 1893. 
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The collection of plants known as the National Herbarium has been left in the 
immediate charge of this Department, the expense of its care, maimtenance, and 
extension being annually provided for in our appropriations. 

This collection is, we are informed, a very valuable one, especially since 1t con- 
tains a great number of ‘‘type specimens” from the Fremont, Wilkes, and other 
expeditions, and deserves to be housed and cared for in the most reliable and effi. 
cient manner. It is at present located in the offices of the division of botany in the 
main building of the Department of Agriculture. As is well known, this building 
is not fireproof, and is considered to be unsafe for other reasons 

I write, therefore, with the approval of the Honorable Secretary, to ask the Smith- 
sonian Institution to provide a place for this collection. Being desirous of relief 
from further responsibility for the safety of this collection, which is connected only 
in part with the work under our charge, we feel that we have a right to make this 
request of your Institution. 

Since the botanist of the Department of Agriculture is also curator of the Her- 
barium, and since an assistant curator and several clerks and laborers are provided 
to work on it, this Department would expect to continue, through these legally 
appointed officers, to do all necessary work upon the herbarium, and must, for this 
purpose, have full access to 1t. 

In addition to the space required for the Herbarium proper, several rooms will be 
required for the accommodatien of these workers an: some storage space for duph- 
cate specimens. The details of these matters will be explained by the botanist. 
This Department would expect to have the privilege of removing to its building 
from time to time any portion of the Herbarium that may be required for study in 
connection with its work. The working collection of fungi in the division of vege- 
table pathology and the collections of the division of forestry, having been made 
independently of the Herbarium and its appropriations, are not considered part 
of it and are not offered for transfer at this time. The grass collection of the Her- 
barium will also be needed at this Department fer the present. 

If desired, the cases and like furniture can be transferred with the collection. 


_ Respectfully yours, 
Cuas. W. DABNEY, Jr., 


Assistant Secretary. 
The SECRETARY, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D.C, 


FROM THE ACTING SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


JULY 28, 1894. 

Sir: Iam in receipt of your letter of July 24, asking the Smithsonian Institution 
to relieve the Department of Agriculture from the responsibility for the safety of the 
collections of plants known as the National Herbarium, by providing a place for it in 
a fireproof building. 

lappreciate fully the value of the National Herbarium, and although all the build- 
ings under the charge of the Institution are already overcrowded, I find that it is 
possible, by still further condensing, to assign to the collections of plants which you 
offer to transfer, together with those already here, a space on one of the balconies 
in the new Museum building with the adjoining laboratory rooms, which, though 
inadequate for its proper reception will, in a certain way, meet the necessities of the 
case, and which has at least the recommendation of being free from the danger of tire. 

If the ca-es and other furniture referred to in your letter can be transferred to the 
Museum, I see no reason why the plants may not be received at any time that may 
suit the convenience of the Department. 

I understand it to be your purpose that the botanist of the Department of Agri- 
culture shall retain the position of honorary curator of the botanical collections in 
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the National Museum, which he now holds by courtesy of the Department of Agri- 
culture and by commission from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. This 
is very acceptable, as is also your proposition that certain other employees of the 
Department of Agriculture shall continue to work upon the herbarium under his 
direction. While the Institution is prepared to provide a safe place for the herbarium 
and preserve it from deterioration, it can not at present assume any expense for 
maintaining and enlarging it. I speak of this for the purpose of emphasizing the 
fact that if the herbarium is to fulfill its function of continued usefulness to the 
Department of Agriculture, it will be necessary that the Department shall contribute 
to its maintenanceas in the past. In order to render this possible, the work-rooms 
already referred to will be available to accommodate the persons engaged in this 
work under the direction of the botanist. 

Every facility will be afforded to the Department for the use not only of the Her- 
barium to be transferred, but of all the other botanical material and collections in 
the Museum, together with the extensive botanical library belonging to the Institu- 
tion. Portions of the collection of plants may be withdrawn for study upon the 
request of the botanist of the Department of Agriculture, so far as is consistent with 
their safe-keeping and proper use. 

Inote what you say in regard to the coliections in the divisions of vegetable pathol- 
ogy and forestry, and have no comment to offer. The situation is, however, differ- 
ent in regard to the grasses, for, since they constitute part of the herbarium proper, 
and a considerable portion of them have been deposited with the Department of 
Agriculture by the Smithsonian, it seems to me that this fact should be recognized, 
and that the custody of the grasses should be transferred to the Institution with the 
rest of the herbarium, although, in accordance with the terms of the agreement just 
stated, it is proper that as much of this collection should be retained at the Depart- 
ment as is needed for the work in progress. I would suggest, however, that a full 
series of the grasses be sent to our fireproof building as soon as practicable, so that 
in case of fire a portion of this valuable collection may be saved. 

If, when you are ready to make the transfer, you will, as you suggest, request 
Mr. Coville to confer with me, I will do all in my power to have the new space 
arranged so as to provide in the best way for the interests of the work. 

Yours very respectfully, 
: G. Brown Goopk, Acting Secretary, 

Hon. CHARLES W. DABNEY, Jr., 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Washington City. 


FROM THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 


AvuGUST 16, 1894. 
Str: I have the honor to inform you that, in compliance with the arrangements 
made through correspondence with the Honorable Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, I have this day directed the botanist and curator of this Department to pro- 
ceed to remove the National Herbarium, its furniture, and persons engaged in 
working thereon, or so much thereof as you may be able to accommodate, to the 
space which you have kindly provided for it in the National Museum. 


Respectfully yours, 
J. STERLING Secretary. 


The SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


In his report for the year ending June 30, 1895, the curator, speak- 
ing of the more important accessions of the year, mentions 6 which 
were received through the Smithsonian Institution and 45 which came 
direct to the Department of Agriculture and are now deposited in the 
herbarium. References to these and all other accessions to the Herba- 
rium will be found in the Accession List (Appendix 11). The total 
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number of specimens received and added to the Herbarium during the 
year was 16,897. For the last half of the year the curator has included 
only those specimens which were actually placed in the collection. 
Previously all specimens received had been counted. 

The space now occupied by the Herbarium is the east balcony of the 
Museum building, with a floor area of 12 by 62 feet, four tower rooms, 
each 12 by 10 feet, and two anterooms, each 8 by 10 feet. Mr. Charles 
Louis Pollard, of the Department of Agriculture, assists the curator 
and assistant curator in the administration of the collection. 

A complete revision of the Herbarium has been found necessary 
since the transfer to the Museum building was made. New labels have 
been added, and the determinations of species have been carefully 
examined with a view to the correction of any errors. This revision 
has already extended to the Rubiacew, and it is expected that it will be 
completed during the coming fiscal year. 

The transfer to the main Herbarium of the collection hitherto stored 
on the south baleony of the Museum building has also been com- 
menced. The dicotyledonous trees and shrubs, genera represented 
in a fossil state, and the plants collected personally by Prof. Lester F. 
Ward, who is in charge of the collection of fossil plants, will, however, 
be retained for use in the department of paleontology. 

A series illustrating the flora of the District of Columbia will be 
placed in a separate case, where it will be generally accessibie to 
students. 

Dr. Rose has undertaken the work of selecting aud marking all the 
type and cotype specimens in the Herbarium. The sheets to which 
these specimens are attached are taken out, marked with a red label, 
placed in a red folded cover, and then returned to their proper place in 
the collection. During the year 46,565 specimens have been mounted. 
A large part of this number consisted of specimens received in pre- 
vious years, but not before mounted on account of lack of facilities for 
the work. 

A revision of Prof. Lester F. Ward’s “Guide to the Flora of Wash- 
ington and Vicinity” has been commenced by Professor Ward and Mr. 
Pollard. Other Washington botanists will assist in special groups. 
Monographie work for the “ Systematic Botany of North America” has 
been commenced by the curator, Dr. Rose, and Mr. Pollard. Dr. Rose 
has completed and published a report on the Mexican collections gath- 
ered by Mr. Edward Palmer in 1890 and 1891. He has also continued 
the identification of parts of the collections obtained by Mr. C. G, 
Pringle and Mr. E. W. Nelson in Mexico. Mr. Coville, in cooperation 
with Mr. John B. Leiberg, has identified a large collection of plants 
made by the latter in 1894 on the plains of eastern Oregon. . 

The field agents of the Department of Agriculture have contributed 
a large amount of material from Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Alaska. 
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Several collections or parts of collections have been sent to special- 
ists for study. These are mentioned under the head of “ Material lent 
for investigation.” The curator names six botanists who have had 
access to the herbarium during the year, to aid them in special investi- 
gations. He also gives the names of 23 persons who have cooperated 
with the department, especially by lending specimens for critical inves- 
tigation or by themselves assisting in the identification of species. 

In the Bibliography (Appendix Iv) will be found the titles of all 
papers published during the year by the curator, the assistant curator, 
Mr. Pollard, and two other collaborators, Mr. Johu M. Coulter and Mr. 
L. H. Dewey. In the supplements to the Bibliography are included 
the names of the new genera, subgenera, species, and subspecies 
described in those papers. 

Among the propositions which the curator submits in his report for 
the better administration of the herbarium, is a plan for affording 
increased case room and the transfer of the remainder of the herba- 
rium to the Museum building. This is evidently desirable, and every- 
thing possible will be done to meet Mr. Coville’s wishes in this respect. 
He also recommends the employment of an assistant in cryptogamic 
botany, to properly classify and arrange the Pteridophyta, Bryophyta, 
and Thallophyta. 

The last catalogue entry in June, 1894, was 2761, and in June, 1895, 


3431. 
DEPARTMENT OF MINERALS, 


This department continues under the care of Prof. F. W. Clarke, chief 
chemist of the U. 8. Geological Survey. 

The accessions to the collection of minerals have not been as numer- 
ous as during the previous year. The actual number of specimens 
received was 1,053, embracing 140 accession numbers. The most 
important of these were contributed by Rev. L. T. Chamberlain and 
included, among others, the following specimens: Twenty specimens of 
minerals, including garnet, beryl, quartz, agate, thomsonite, ehloras- 
trolite, and sodalite from various localities, a carved ornament of quartz 
from Japan, 2 specimens of quartz with inclusions from the same 
locality, a specimen of turquoise in gangue from New Mexico, a car- 
buncle of garnet, 6 Amazon-stone balls, 5 chrome iron balls, 3 cut and 
polished specimens of quartz, an opal from Queretaro, Mexico, a gold 
nugget from California, and 2 specimens of tourmaline from Mount 
Mica, Paris, Me. These were presented to the Smithsonian Institution 
and deposited in the National Museum. There were also received from 
Dr. Chamberlain, from the bequest of Mrs. Frances Lea Chamberlain, 
12 Tassi paste reproductions of antiques. 

From the U. 8. Geological Survey have been received 8 accessions 
of more than usual value. Three important lotsof minerals were acquired 
by exchange. The names of all the contributors to the collection are 
mentioned in the Accession List. 
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Considerable progress has been made in supplying the exhibition 
series with labels. The cases have been numbered and labels attached. 
These indicate the plan of arrangement and the location of the mate- 
rial. Experiments have been made with a view to determining the 
best method of mounting crystals and preserving specimens which are 
liable to decomposition. A special set of specimens, designated the 
“educational series,” is being prepared for exhibition. The collections 
of gems and meteorites are increasing very satisfactorily. ‘Two collec- 
tions of minerals have been made by Mr. Wirt Tassin, assistant cura- 
tor, aggregating more than 200 specimens, These have been suitably 
distributed among the exhibition and study series. The field parties 
of the United States Geological Survey brought in much interesting 
material. 

Four papers by the curator were published during the year—one as 
a bulletin of the Geological Survey, two in the American Journal of 
Science, and one in the Journal of the American Chemical Society. 
These are mentioned in the Bibliography (Appendix Iv). 

It is the hope of the curator to establish a series of specimens illus- 
trating typical famous American localities, and also a series illustrating 
the type and original material in the collection, accompanied by refer- 
ences to the publications in which the material was described. The 
preparation of a guidebook to the collection has been commenced by 
Mr. Tassin. 

The last catalogue entry in June, 1894, was 85520, and in June, 1895, 
83615. 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY. 


There is pressing need of more exhibition space for the geological 
collections, and owing to the crowded condition of the halls very little 
can be added to the exhibition series. The present aim of the curator, 
Mr. George P. Merrill, is therefore in the direction of eradicating the 
poorer specimens and substituting better ones in their places. For 
this reason probably not more than 200 specimens have been actually 
added to the exhibition series during the year. Mr. Merri! repeats his 
recommendation that a baleony be placed around the intericr of the 
southwest court, of sufficient capacity to hold some of the lighter and 
least bulky of the collections. This would allow room on the floor 
for the expansion of the other collections in this department. Unfor- 
tunately, Congress has not taken favorable action on the request for 
permission to erect galleries, and until this point has been secured, 
nothing can be done to relieve the pressure either in this or the many 
other departments which are similarly hampered. 

The time of the curator and his assistant has been largely occupied 
in bettering the condition of the exhibition series, as already intimated, 
and in bringing the records of the department down to date. A card 
catalogue for the collections is being prepared, and manuscript for 
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nearly 1,000 new labels has been written. The systematic collection of 
rocks has been entirely rearranged, and the labels of the building stone 
collection renewed. A large quantity of duplicate material has been 
sorted out to be used in making up the next sets of specimens for dis- 
tribution. The curator has, in addition to the large amount of routine 
work accomplished, found time to bring to completion his investigation 
relating to the mineral nature and cause of fibrous structure of the 
various minerals commercially grouped under the name “ Asbestos.” 
He is also engaged in a series of investigations relative to the phenom. 
ena attending rock decomposition. A brief paper on this subject, as 
illustrated in the region about Washington, has been published during 
the year in the Bulletin of the Geological Society of America. The 
title of this and five other papers by the curator, and of one by Mr. 
C, Whitman Cross on “The Laccolitic Mountain Groups of Colorado, 
Utah and Arizona”, in which are described some rocks in the Museum 
collection, will be found im the Bibliography (Appendix rv). 

The accessions of the year numbered 79, and in addition 122 lots of 
specimens were received for examination and report. The most impor- 
tant of the former are: A systematic series of Stassfurt salts, pre- 
sented by the German Kali Works (Nassau street, New York City); 
a series of specimens of photographs of borax salts, mines, and 
works, presented by the Pacitie Borax Company (San Francisco, Cal.) ; 
a series of granites, marbles, alabaster, etc., from Egypt, collected for 
the Museum by Mr. F. W. Crosby; a large quantity of Uintahite, from 
Clear Creek, Utah, received from Mr. B. W. Rice, Tucker, Utah; a 
block of meerschaum from Eski Shehr, Asia Minor; a series of soap- 
stone, asbestos, apatite, and fresh and decomposed rocks illustrating 
weathering, collected by the curator in Nelson and Albemarle counties, 
Va.; onyx from Lake Oroomah, Persia, presented by Rev. 8S. G. Wil- 
son, Tabriz, Persia; a series of remarkable spherulites from the Silver 
Cliff region, Colorado, presented by Mr. C, Whitman Cross; a series 
of silverores from Custer County, Colo., transmitted by the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, and a large nodule of gum copal, weighing 84 pounds, 
from the Upper Congo region in Africa, obtained by Mr. J. H. Camp, 
Lima, Ohio, who collected for the Museum while engaged as a missionary 
in the service of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

The present condition of the collection is indicated by the following 
figures: 


The last catalogue entry in June, 1894, was 62393 and in June, 1895, 
62731. It should be remarked in this connection that an entry in the 
catalogue does not by any means necessarily indicate the addition of 
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only one specimen, since a specimen may be broken up into a hundred 
or more pieces, each of which would in a strict count be properly 
regarded as a separate specimen. 


DEPARTMENT OF ETHNOLOGY, 


The curator, Prof. Otis T. Mason, reports that the accessions of this 
year compare very favorably with those of previous years. Many 
additions have resulted from gifts received from foreign exhibitors at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. Among the most important accessions 
may be mentioned a rare collection of 662 specimens, illustrating the 
divinatory games of various peoples, from the University of Penusyl- 
vania; a very valuable series of specimens from eastern Turkestan, 
collected and presented by Dr. William L. Abbott, through whose gener- 
osity several of the departments in the Museum have been enriched 
both in this and in previous years; a large collection from west Africa, 
presented by Mr. J. H. Camp and illustrating the arts and industries of 
several native tribes; an extremely valuable lot of ethnological objects 
from the region of Mount Kilima-Njaro, collected and presented by Mr. 
William Astor Chanler; a collection from east Greenland, gathered 
by Captain Holm and transmitted in the name of the Museum of Royal 
Antiquities in Copenhagen, and a collection of nearly 700 articles 
illustrative of the native life and arts of the Congo Free States, secured 
by purchase from Mr. Dorsey Mohun. The Bureau of Ethnology has 
contributed a most important series of objects collected by Mr. W J 
McGee among the Papagos and Seri Indians in southwestern Arizona 
and northwestern Mexico. 

The already overcrowded condition of the exhibition space assigned 
to this department has rendered it necessary to place in storage most 
of the recently acquired material, and, to partially accommodate it, the 
lower rooms of the west balcony have been provided with shelving. 
Here it is proposed to store unit boxes, swinging screens, and mounted 
pictures. In the north storage room will be kept the reserve and study 
series illustrating the ethnology of Asiatic and North African tribes. 
The third story of the north tower is devoted to Eskimo material. A 
card catalogue of the entire exhibit is being prepared. 

Regarding the exhibition series, the curator remarks: 

The exhibition series in the department of ethnology at the close of the fiscal 
year was to be found in two groups—the material actually on exhibition for public 
inspection and the exhibition series returned from the Chicago Exposition, which 
had been filed away for future use. A great many of these were also designated to 
be sent to Atlanta. The series actually displayed is exhibited under two motives— 
the first that of technology, the second that of ethnology. Wherever the material 
is sufticiently abundant, and from a great number of localities, the whole.of man- 
kind are considered to be of one species, and all objects belonging to a certain class 
are assembled and arranged for the purpose of showing their historical elaboration 
and their geographic distribution. This is called the technographic series. How- 
ever, where there is a large mass of material pf great variety from many peoples and 
not exclusively collected from any one, the specimens are displayed at present in 
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ethnographic groups and arranged around the hall. There are sections devoted to 
Negroid Africa, Caucasian peoples in Africa and Asia, the peoples of eastern Asia, 
including Siam, Burma, Japan, Korea, Thibet, and the Ural-alta group. 

This arrangement enables the curator to place before the public, at least in its 
proper national and geographic connection, desultory material from ali parts of the 
world. As regards the American collection, a great change has been proposed—to 
set apart the northwest range for the continent of America, a special exhibit to be 
made of the Pueblo region iu the northwest court. This plan has only been partly 
carried out. 

The curator has made a special study during the year of primitive 
methods of travel and transportation, and a paper by him on this sub- 
ject is printed in the Report for 1894, 

Material in the Museum has been lent for study to Mr. Stewart Culin, 
director of the Museum of Arehieology and Paleontology, University 
of Pennsylvania; to Dr. W. J. Hoffman in connection with his studies 
of the pictographic work of the Eskimo, and to Mr. J. D. MeGuire in 
connection with his investigations of stoneworking among savage 
peoples. The use of the drill has been thoroughly studied by Mr. 
McGuire, and the results are embodied in a very interesting paper 
published in the Report for last year. Dr. Boas has prosecuted an 
extended study of the Indians of the Northwest Coast, and a valuable 
paper by him upon this subject is included in this volume. 

The curator has published sevep papers during the year, including a 
study of “ North American Bows, Arrows, and Quivers” (printed in the 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1893). Mr. Walter Hough, 
assistant curator, prepared a catalogue of the ethnologica) exhibit dis- 
played by the National Museum at the Columbian Historical Exposition 
in Madrid, and also a descriptive report upon the ancient Central and 
South American pottery exhibited in Madrid on that oceasion. 

Alluding to the special plans which he has in view, the curator makes 
the following statement: 

The curator commenced at the end of the fiscal year to make a classified catalogue 
of every ethnological specimen in the collection, with regard to its function, mate- 
rial, and its location, for the purpose of indicating geographically the poverty of the 
department, especially with reference to American material. For instance, all the 
stocks of the American race, from Point Barrow to Cape Horn, are arranged alpha- 
betically and in the order of their location. It is proposed to have a separate sheet or 
column connected with these stocks as they occur, devoted to each of the great 
typical industries, activities, or apparatus, and to indicate upon these sheets orin these 
columns whether or not each stock has in use this method or apparatus. As soon as 
this chart is made ont, it can be easily ascertained whether any tribe possesses this 
or that art, and if the materials and tools connected with the art are not in the 
National Museum, it will indicate an intelligent line along which collections ought 
to be made. 

The curator hopes to devote a great deal of attention to this special research dur- 
ing the next year and to utilize the resources of the establishment, with the consent 
and assistance of the Director, for the purpose of perfecting the series for America. 

There have been 1,270 entries made during the year in volumes 35 
and 37 of the catalogue of the department. In volume 35 the entries 
run from 168855 to 169330, and in volume 37 from 174426 to 175221. 
The number of specimens received was 2,642. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PREHISTORIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 


In his annual report the curator, Dr, Thomas Wilson, remarks that 
the operations of this year have exceeded those of all previous years 
in the number and extent of the accessions as well as in their scientific 
valus. The most important addition, although not a permanent gift, 
was the extensive collection otf Dr. Roland Steiner, of Grovetown, Ga. 
It consists of 32,478 specimens from the Etowah mounds and from 
Burke and Columbia counties, Ga. The value of this collection consists 
chietly in the opportunity which it affords for a study of the industries 
of the aborigines as manifested in their dwellings, burial places, imple- 
ments, and utensils. The Nicaraguan Government contributed a valu- 
able collection of pottery and stone objects from the exhibit of that 
Republic at the Madrid Exposition. Mr. John C, Meyer, of Round Top, 
Fayette County, Tex., presented a large series of rude chipped imple- 
ments and other objects, including three chipped implements of jasper. 
Eleven large pottery vases from Argentina were received from the La 
Plata Museum, through the courtesy of Dr. F. P. Moreno. In addi- 
tion, the curator makes special mention of several other accessions, all 
of which are included in the Accession List (Appendix 11), 

Several important changes having become desirable in the arrange- 
ment of the entire collection, the curator has devoted himself assiduously 
to this work, and the operations incident to the arrangement are 
indicated in his own words: 

In order to effect this task, it was necessary to rearrange, geographically, all 
the objects in 52 cases, according to the various States of the United States and of 
foreign countries; also to rearrange the objects made by or belonging to prehistoric 
man, contained in 12 cases. The latter have been arranged in two synoptical series— 
chronological and geographical—one representing Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the 
other North America. The objects from Mexico, the West Indies, Central America, 
and South America were installed in wall cases on the north and west sides of the 
hall. All of the Pacific Coast objects were segregated and installed in cases by 
themselves, and the mummies were placed in the long wall cases on the south side 
of the hall. Two new shelves have been made for each aleove case and 900 specimens 
of mound pottery placed thereon. The very large specimens were placed above the 
alcove cases, fronting the aisles, thus giving them a decorative, as well as utilitarian, 
effect. The prehistoric pottery has been transferred from the Museum building, and 
the large glass cases of pottery from Peru, Brazil, and from the Arkansas mounds 
have been installed in the foyer of the hall. A large case containing a group of 
Indian figures, representing a quarry workshop (?) from Piney Branch, District of 
Columbia, has also been set up. A number of paintings, drawings, lithographs, and 
photographs of prehistoric objects have been placed on the walls above the cases. 
These included a large painting representing the ruins of Spruce Tree House, Mancos 
Canyon, Colorado, Major Powell's map of the linguistic stocks of North America, 
and a chronological map adapted to show the distribution of aboriginal mound dis- 
tricts in the United States. Two hundred and forty drawers were constricted and 
placed in eight sloping-top table cases with frosted glass doors. This work was 
completed March 19, and since that time the drawers have been utilized for the 
storage of some 3,500 objects belonging to the collection. 


The exhibition series is now so installed that every object can be 
plainly seen. Labels have beeu attached to many of the specimens. 
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The curator has commenced a study of prehistoric pipes and smoking 
apparatus, and of aboriginal musical instruments. He has also con- 
tinued special investigations of paleolithic implements, rude notched 
axes, prehistoric copper, jade and cache implements, and prehistoric 
Etruscan objects. A paper by the curator on the history of the sign 
of the Swastika has been completed and is printed in- the Report for 
1894. Various other objects connected with the existence of prehistoric 
man in North America have also engaged special attention. 

On two occasions specimens from this department were lent for use 
in illustrating lectures. The pupils of several schools in the city have 
visited the exhibition hall and received instruction trom the curator as 
to the scope and aims of the exhibit. 

Eight papers by the curator, relating chiefly to matters pertaining to 
his department, have been published during the year. The following 
remarks, bearing upon the special plans which the curator has in view 
for the future development of the department, are quoted from his 
annual report: 


The collections in this department have now increased to 203,520 objects. The 
benefit to science of such a collection is by enabling the archwologist and anthro- 
pologist to write a history of prehistoric man. In ethnological collections and 
objects relating to primitive peoples of modern times, the study of the people’s 
habits and customs, and the writing of their history, can be done by the historian 
personally visiting the tribes and obtaining his information at first hand. But in 
collections relating to prehistoric peoples this can not be done, and we are driven to 
a study of the implements, objects, monuments, etc., left by them. The student, 
historian, archeologist, and anthropologist compare these objects (1) with each 
other, in localities where they have been associated together; (2) with implements 
from other localities; (3) he compares one locality with another, and (4) all of them 
together with each other—that is, he tirst establishes, as well as he is able, a unit of 
civilization or culture within a given tribe, group, or family; then, by extending his 
observations, he establishes other units of culture or civilization in other tribes, 
groups, or families, and these units he respectively compares together, first in a 
general way, and second, in the details of the implements and objects which go to 
make them up. 

I propose to make from the specimens in my department such a segregation by 
localities; a division, if pessible, by time; also an establishment of units of civili- 
zation, and thus make the comparison mentioned, or, rather, afford material for stu- 
dents either now or hereafter to make this comparison of civilizations. This will 
require the services of a draftsman. As no person can by mere words describe the 
form of af object, and as the differences of form are, or may be, but slight, and yet 
mean much, there is greater necessity for graphic delineation than there would oth- 
erwise be. The objects have all been made by hand; there never was any special 
pattern for the workman to follow; each man, to a large extent, made every kind of 
object, so the differences become more important and the necessity for drawing 
greater than it would be under other circumstances. It would not be true to say 
there were no type specimens of the objects made by the aboriginal man, because if 
he made each one by hazard, as there are a hundred times more implements than 
styles, some of them must pattern after the others, and thus some implements have 
come to be considered types. But this, I think, is entirely arbitrary, and is the 
decision of the modern student rather than the action or intention of the aboriginal 
workman. In the endeavor to discover his intention, it is necessary to make draw- 
ings enough of the implements to show these types and the differences in their 
details. 
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During the year 660 specimens were distributed, principally in 
exchange. Many persons who come into possession of stene imple- 
ments and are anxious to learn something of their significance send 
them to the Museum for examination. In 1895 there were received for 
this purpose 38 lots, aggregating 552 specimens. Reports are invaria- 
bly transmitted to the senders as soon as the specimens have been 
examined, and in most instances the latter are returned. 

The last catalogue entry in June, 1894, was 169540, and in June, 
1895, 172315. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIES, 


At the time when the department of ethnology was established in 
the National Museum, there were large accumulations of ethnological 
objects from various sources which could not be regarded as purely 
ethnic material, not being specially connected with or illustrative of 
special tribes of men, but which rather formed parts of series of arts 
scattered over the entire earth. Such arts might be regarded as folk 
inventions and as illustrating a part of the great scheme of human 
invention. It was necessary to find a place for these objects, and sev- 
eral special groups, among which they might be properly distributed, 
were established. These formed what has since been known as the 
“ Department of Arts and Industries.” Thus the sections of foods, tex- 
tiles, fisheries, naval architecture, travel and transportation, the medi- 
cines of all peoples, music, aud several others, came into existence. In 
them the objects are arranged under different classes of types, accord- 
ing to their structure, and in each class the objects are further arranged 
according to a system of historic development and elaboration. The 
Museum records now show that 14 sections have been organized, 
although some of these are still without custodians. These are: 
(1) Naval architecture; (2) transportation; (3) textiles; (4) foods and 
chemicals; (5) fisheries; (6) animal products; (7) graphic arts; (8) histor- 
ical collections, coins, and medals; (9) physical apparatus; (10) musical 
instruments; (11) porcelains and bronzes; (12) materia medica; (13) 
forestry; (14) oriental antiquities and religious ceremonial objects. 

Technological collections.—The first four sections in the enumeration 
above have been placed in charge of Mr. J. Elfreth Watkins, who, on 
February 1, 1895, was designated “ Curator of the technological collec- 
tions.” To these, other sections will be added as occasion and oppor- 
tunity may arise. The development of these collections will be slow, 
inasmuch as objects which were used by man in the foundation of many 
of the arts are very difficult to obtain. Again, the bulkiness of 
many objects which would be most desirable, would render them, even if 
obtainable, too cumbersome for installation, nor could space be assigned 
for the installation of such relics, owing to the already crowded condi- 
tion of the Museum halls. In cases where large objects can be repre- 
sented by models, the curator suggests the construction of small models, 
varying from one-fifth to one-tenth natural size where it is desired to 
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show the details of machinery, and from one-twentieth to one-fiftieth 
where only form and general proportions need to be considered, as in 
the case of buildings, ships, ete. Scale drawings, photographs, or 
other representations of objects illustrating the earlier steps in the 
epoch-making arts, would be desirable. From them small models can 
bemade. These, accompanied by labels containing sketches in outline, 
explaining graphically such details as are precluded by the limitations 
of a small model, may be made the means of illustrating the history of 
the beginnings of the more important American industrial arts. Such 
a scheme might at first be thought to duplicate to a certain extent the 
work of the Patent Office in that direction. It will be remembered, 
however, that the records of that office contain onfy such documents 
and models as have been presented for examination and adjudication 
by persons mainly interested in drawing up claims. This would not 
interfere with a presentation of the most important epoch-making 
inventions, such as Henry’s electromagnetic sound telegraph. 

The curator will endeavor to extend the series illustrating the begin- 
nings of the steamboat. By the addition of a few models to the pres- 
ent collection, the Museum would have a very satisfactory exhibit. He 
also has in view the preparation of a case containing models illustrat- 
ing presses and machinery relating to the early steps in the art of 
printing and paper making. : 

During the present fiscal year few objects of special importance were 
received. Among the most interesting were several pieces of appara- 
tus used by Prof. Joseph ILlenry in his investigations of electromaguet- 
ism, which led to the invention of the magnetic telegraph. These had 
for many years been preserved in the Smithsonian building, but have 
now been placed on exhibition with other pieces of apparatus used by 
Professor Henry and deposited in the Museum by his daughters. A 
special case is devoted to perpetuating the history of the important 
discoveries in electricity which he made. A model of his first electro- 
magnetic sound telegraph apparatus, made by John Schultzbach, of 
Washington, under Mr. Watkins’s supervision, has been added to the 
collection, and other models, prepared for exhibition at the Atlanta 
Exposition, will be installed in the Museum at its close. The curator 
has not yet had an opportunity to rearrange the collection of models of 
vessels. Capt. J. W. Collins, who was formerly in charge of this col- 
lection, has, since his resignation, been employed by the Museum to 
prepare a full descriptive catalogue which will serve as a history of 
naval architecture as illustrated by the models and other objects in the 
Museum. This work was commenced on April 1. With a view to 
maturing plans for a systematic rearrangement, a model of the exhibi- 
tion ball devoted to naval architecture has been made, and also rough 
models of all the boats suspended from the roof. The work of rear- 
rangement will be advanced as soon as the necessary supports are in 
place. Many of the boats were taken down, cleaned, and measured 
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preparatory to their being described by Captain Collins in the cata. 
logue already alluded to. On account of the limited space available 
for purposes of exhibition, the collections showing the various stages 
of development in the sewing machine and the typewriting machine, 
have been placed in storage. 

Mr. Watkins has devoted considerable study to the evolution of the 
various methods of transportation, and, referring to this subject in his 
annual report, he says: 

During such time as was not consumed by other duties during April, May, and 
June, 1895, I continued the investigations (which I have been engaged in for several 
years) of the circumstances which led to the final improvement in the wheel and 
the other mechanical devices which have rendered the attainment of high speeds 
possible in the art of transportation on land and water, which have proven such an 
important factor in modern civilization. The results of these investigations are 
embodied in the models prepared for the Atlanta Exposition, the drawings for which, 
together with the superintendence of their construction and the preparation of 
labels, have consumed much time. Each of the labels for the models illustrating 
land conveyance contains, in addition to a brief printed description, a small sketch 
which gives more information at a glance than could be conveyed to the average 
museum visitor by many printed words, [tis my belief that this same idea, extended 
and modified by the duplication of these sketches by some photomechanical pro- 
cess, may be made extremely useful, not only in connection with museum specimens 
on exhibition, but for permanent record in catalogues and elsewhere. A series of 
these illustrated labels, properly arranged, can with a few additions be made to 
form an illustrated handbook of the collection. 

It is proper to make special mention of the assistance rendered by 
Dr. Francis B. Stevens, of Hoboken, N. J., whose aid in preparing the 
drawings for the machinery of the models illustrating the early history 
of the steamboat has been invaluable. 

In this connection Mr. Watkins adds: 

Dr. Stevens, a distinguished engineer, now in the eighty-third year of his age, 
has acquired by observation and practice a fund of information concerning early 
mechanical history in America of the greatest importance. To have been able to 
act as the medium for preserving this history through the collections in the U, 8. 
National Museum, I regard as a great privilege. 

The help extended by Mr. George ©, Maynard in obtaining for the 
Museum relics and other objects desirable for the collections is also very 
highly appreciated. Mr. Maynard is associated with several societies 
which were organized for the purpose of preserving the history of elec- 
trical and mechanical inventions in general. 

In the general catalogue only six entries have been made during the 
year, the last number being 191200. The objects pertaining to naval 
architecture are entered in a separate catalogue book, which is now, as 
above indicated, being prepared by Captain Collins. Other books are 
kept for the entry of accessions to the collections of textiles, foods, and 
chemicals. 

The graphic arts collection.—The absence of the curator in Europe 
during the last halfof the tscal year (January to June) has curtailed the 
operations of the departinent, and the following remarks have reterence 
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therefore to what was accomplished during the first six months of the 
year (July 1 to December 31, 1894). 

The principal contributors of specimens were Mr. N. 8S. Amstutz, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mr.J. M. Falconer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr.J.W. Osborne, 
Washington, D. C.; the United States Geological Survey, and Mr. W. 
W. Wallingford, Washington, D.(. The entry of the accessions took 
up 61 catalogue numbers (5501-5561). The most interesting of these 
are 44 specimens illustrating the transmission of photographs by means 
of electricity. They were contributed by Mr, N.S. Amstutz, the inventor 
of the process. A photomechanical color-print was purchased from the 
United States Aluminum Printing Plate Company, New York, and a 
book containing chromolithographs was obtained in exchange. The 
duplicates, which are not included in the above total, have been sepa- 
rated. A catalogue of the specimens on exhibition has been prepared, 
and also a card catalogue of the whole collection. This is arranged by 
technical divisions, preliminary to a more systematic arraugement 
later on. 

Materia medica.—This collection is again under the charge of Dr. 
James M. Flint, U.S, N., who resummed his connection with the Museum 
May 24, 1895. For several years the collection has been practically 
complete, and little remains to be done except to replace specimens 
from time to time with fresh material and to substitute new labels for 
old. Only five specimens were received during the year. These were 
recorded under catalogue numbers 142309 to 142313, which is the last 
entry of the year. 

The historical collections.—There is a continually increasing interest 
shown in objects relating to the history of the United States during the 
eoionial and Revolutionary periods. If sufficient exhibition space were 
available, the material already on hand would permit a very interesting 
and fairly complete exhibit in these directions, but unfortunately it is 
impossible under the circumstances to provide room for more than 
a limited number of objects, consisting chiefly of personal relics of 
illustrious statesmen and soldiers. 

The most interesting addition to the collections during the year con- 
sists of a number of utensils and objects of wearing apparel used in 
New England during colonial times. They illustrate in a very satisfae- 
tory manner the customs and costumes of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. The donor is Mr. John B. Copp, Old Mystic, Conn, 
Among other accessions are: A sword belt presented to Admiral 8, D. 
Trenchard by the Government of Great Britain for his services in res- 
cuing the officers and crew of the British bark Adieu off Cape Ann, 
Massachusetts, in August, 1856; an old Spanish sword of the kind 
used by the Conquistadores in Santo Domingo; a sword from Puerto 
Rico bearing the date 1796; early Spanish spurs from Argentina and 
San Domingo; a collection of early Spanish. Mexican copper and silver 
coins; a cabinet containing 102 plaster casts of historic medals and 
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cameos, presented by Rey. Dr. L. T. Chamberlain; a waistcoat supposed 
to have belonged to Gen. George Washington, deposited by Mrs. J. A. 
Rodgers, South Bethlehem, Pa.; a canteen carried through the Revolu- 
tionary war by John Paulding, one of the captors of Major André, 
deposited by Gen. R. W. Meade; a collection of South Carolina colo- 
nial paper money, and another of silver, nickel, and copper coins of 
Mexico, Danish West Indies, Great Britain, and Switzerland, received 
from Mr. A. W. Carey, Adrian, Mich.; a sword and epaulets worn by 
Capt. Seth Britt Thornton, U. 8. A., at Contreras during the last 
attack on the City of Mexico; decorations and papers of the late Joseph 
Smolinski, commander of the Imperial Ottoman Order of the Medjidish, 
Chevalier of the Polish Military Cross, ete., deposited by his son Joseph 
Smolinski, of Washington, D. C., and a model of the Behaim globe, 
the original of which was made at Nuremburg in 1487. 

In all, 298 specimens were added to the collection during the year. 

Collection of musical instruments.—For reasons explained in previous 
reports, no attempt has yet been made to permanently install this col- 
lection, which is now one of the largest in the world. A considerable 
number of instruments were obtained from several foreign exhibits at 
the World's Columbian Exposition, and these have been catalogued 
and either installed in the long wall cases on the east and west sides of 
the north hall or have been placed in storage. 

No accessions of special value have been received during the year. 
Mention may be made, however, of 2 instruments from Ceylon and 5 
from Johore, Malay Peninsula, purchased from the Field Columbian 
Museum; a native lyre from Congo, Africa, received from Mr. J. H. 
Camp; a Japanese vertical flute, a transverse flute, and a double whistle 
from Mr. Simon A. Stern, of Philadelphia, Pa.; a vertical flute from 
New Hebrides, a horn from Friesland, Holland, a virginal made in 1602 
and a Broadwood piano, from Mrs. J. Crosby Brown; a wooden bell, or 
logo, from Mr. H. J. Moors, of Apia, Samoa; a flageolet and an oboe 
from Tibet, presented by Dr. W. L. Abbott; a guirro (a sort of whistle), 
from Puerto Rico, and a tiple (a small guitar), from the same locality, 
presented by Mrs. Charles B, Smith, of Washington, D. C, 

The collections of oriental antiquities and religious ceremonial objects.— 
These collections are the outgrowth of the establishment of a section of 
the department of arts and industries in 1888, under the honorary 
curatorship of Dr, Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, for 
the accumulation and preservation of objects illustrating oriental anti- 
quities and ceremonials connected with religious worship of all kinds. 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, is in charge 
of these collections, and under his immediate care they have been 
arranged, They now occupy four alcoves in the east and west halls, near 
the rotunda. The north alcove in the east hall contains the Egyptian col- 
lections, arranged in eight cases. The Assyro-Babylonian collections 
are in the south alcove in the same hall, also arranged in eight cases. 
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In the north alcove of the west ball are the Jewish, Mohammedan, and 
Greco-Roman religious collections, while in the south alcove, opposite, 
are arranged the religious objects relating to Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
and Shintoism. 

The principal additions during the year were a Siamese edition of 
the sacred writings of the Southern Buddhists, presented by the King 
of Siam; the liturgy of the Bene Israel of Bombay in the Maratha lan- 
guage, presented by Rev. Henry Cohen, Galveston, Tex., and a Jap- 
anese temple drum, deposited by Dr. G. Brown Goode. The Museum 
is also indebted to Mr. R. Dorsey Mohun, United States consul at Zan- 
zibar, for copies of the Koran, a Koran stand, and prayer mats, and to 
Rey. Henry Cehen for four volumes of Jewish liturgy. 

Casts of the Temple stone, Siloam inscription, and twelve Assyrian 
seals were sent to Rev. C. C. Newton, Tokyo, Japan, in exchange for 
Buddhistie and Shinto objects. 

Much progress has been made in the installation of the objects now 
on exhibition. This matter is referred to more in detail in the chapter 
entitled “The development and arrangement of the exhibition series.” 
All of the collections not on exhibition have been rearranged and put 
in storage cases. The molds and casts have been placed in the base- 
ment of the Smithsonian building, where they are safe and easily 
accessible. 

Dr. Adler has commenced a study of Jewish ceremonial institutions. 
He has also continued his study of ancient oriental seals, and in this 
work has had the opportunity of examining a large collection of seals 
belonging to Dr. Frederick Stearns, of Detroit, Mich. Casts were made 
of 82 of these specimens. He has also completed a paper on the “Cot- 
ton Grotto near Jerusalem and ancient Methods of Quarrying.” This 
is based partly on objects which he has presented to the Museum. 

It is Dr. Adler’s desire to gather a collection of Hittite casts and a 
series of amulets. | 

During the year {71 specimens were received. The entries in the 
catalogue were contained between numbers 154316 and 154990, 
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iV.--REVIEW OF WORK IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


FINANCE, PROPERTY, SUPPI.IES, AND ACCOUNTS, 


Mr. W. V. Cox, chief clerk, presents, in his annual report, a detailed 
statement showing the amount of the appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1595, and the disbursements thereunder; also the dis- 
position of the unexpended balances remaining on hand from the 
appropriations of previous years. These statements are printed in 
Appendix VIII. 

The work pertaining to the accounts connected with the disburse- 
ment of the funds allotted to the National Museum, for an exhibit at 
the Cotton States aud International Exposition at Atlanta, bas entailed 
considerable extra work upon the force of this office during the present 
year. This work, however, as well as the preparation of orders for 
materials and labor, has been performed without any additional help. 

In the early part of the fiscal year steps were taken with a view to 
bringing suit against persons who declined to enter into contracts 
which had been awarded them for furnishing supplies, ete The opinion 
of the Attorney-General was sought, and although the Smithsonian 
Institution has not up to this time been reeognized as being entitled to 
this privilege, the action taken resulted in suits being brought against 
the defaulters by the Department of Justice. 

A board was appointed August 15, 1894, to examine and report upon 
the safety of the alcohol and alcoholic specimens stored in the base- 
ment of the Smithsonian building. Additional safeguards were recom. 
mended, and these have been provided. 

A new telephone service, with metallic cireuits and long-distance 
instruments, was installed during the year, and although the service is 
much improved, the annual rental charged is less than that formerly 
paid. 

The chief clerk states that the rules adopted last year for the govern- 
ment of the watch force have been adhered to, and that as a result the 
force has been brought to a higher state of efliciency. 

The committee appointed to consider the subject of an improved sys- 
tem of locks for the Museum cases, submitted its report at the close of 
the preceding fiscal year, and during the present year preliminary steps 
have been taken with a view to carrying out the recommendations made- 
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The quarters occupied for storage having been found too small for the 
purpose, a new building was leased on the 15th of June of the present 
year, and the transfer made a short time thereafter. 

In February, 1895, an order was issued defining more particularly the 
duties of the engineer. 

The chief clerk makes a statement in his report regarding the records 
of his office, from which the following is taken: 

The originals of all requisitions for purchases, etc., are bound into 
volumes of convenient size, for ready reference. A record is kept of all 
bills and vouchers for expenditures on account of appropriations, and 
every such bill or voucher has a reference to the number of the requisi- 
tion authorizing the expenditure. Applications for leaves of absence 
are filed in this office, and a record is kept of those granted, also of all 
matters pertaining to the personnel of the Museum, except applications 
for employment, which, after receiving proper action, are filed in the 
oftice of the Secretary. Applications for the use of the lecture hall and 
the stereopticon are also duly recorded. The files of the office contain 
letters on all subjects pertaining to administrative and financial mat- 
ters. Letters and documents of all kinds are given a distinctive num- 
ber, and the letters are carefully indexed under the name of the writer 
and the subject, the card system being used. When two or more let- 
ters relate to one subject, they are given the same number and are filed 
together. It is intended eventually to enter upon the card catalogue 
all letters contained in the press-copy books, as well as those received 
and filed. One series of press-copy books contains letters relating to 
general Museum business, another contains letters pertaining to the 
personnel of the Museum, and.in still another series are copied letters 
addressed to the Secretary, transmitting vouchers for payment. There 
is in this office, also, a record of all legislative matters relating to the 
Museum, and complete sets of books of estimates, digests of laws, ete. 


DIVISION OF CORRESPONDENCE AND REPORTS, 


This branch of the administrative work remains under the charge of 
Mr. R. I. Geare. The force is practically the same as last year, 
although the occasions upon which it has been necessary to call upon 
this office for assistance in matters outside of its own work have been 
much more numerous than in any previous year. There has been an 
increase of over 1,000 in the number of letters and other official papers 
prepared for signature, compared with the preceding year. 

A special feature of the correspondence has been in the direction of 
obtaining accessions to the library of the National Museum. Special 
circular letters were prepared and invitations extended to the State 
universities, agricultural colleges, and experiment stations, as well as 
to a number of foreign institutions and scientific societies, to exchange 
publications with the Museum or to complete partial sets already in 
the library. The result of the correspondence has been very grati- 
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Circulars have been prepared for transmission to specialists receiving 
the Museum publications requesting them to send their own writings 
in exchange, and at the same time inquiring whether our sendings are 
regularly received, whether they are properly directed, and whether 
the continuance of their transmission is desired. This information 
will be of value in revising the mailing lists. It has been thought 
inadvisable to distribute the circular until it shall be determined 
beyond doubt what number of individuals and institutions can with 
certainty be retained upon the lists. This can not be definitely settled 
until it shall be seen whether Congress is willing to remove the restric- 
tion imposed in the printing act of January 12, 1895, limiting the 
edition of the Proceedings and Bulletin to 1,000 copies, or one-third of 
the customary number. 

Among the numerous records kept in this division, those of greatest 
importance in connection with the work of the office are as follows: 

Two card catalogues showing the course of letters received at the 
Museum—one, of letters coming to the Museum direct or by reference 
from some other department or bureau of the Government; the other, 
of letters referred to the Museum by the Smithsonian Institution. For 
the more important letters received from the Institution, a separate 
register is kept by numbers. 

In connection with the press-copying of official papers there are ten 
separate classes of books in constant use, besides several groups of 
books containing the correspondence relating to expositions, congresses, 
and other public functions in which the Museum has participated. In 
addition to the index which each book contains, a general index in the 
form of a card catalogue is kept. On each card or group of cards is 
summarized the entire correspondence with each individual or institu- 
tion. This catalogue, which is estimated to contain at least 35,000 
cards, is one of the most valuable records of the office. On it the names 
of correspondents, as well as of persons whose names occur in the cor- 
respondence, are arranged alphabetically. A supplementary catalogue 
of the names and addresses of foreign correspondents, arranged geo- 
graphically, is also preserved. 

A separate record is kept of the acknowledgments of material 
acquired by the Museum, of reports upon objects sent to the Museum 
for identification, and of the transmission of material to institutions 
and to individuals for purposes of study; and, in addition, a record of 
the transmission of material to specialists for determination, as well as 
of exchanges with museums in foreign countries and with individuals. 
The results of cooperation with the Museum in special directions, on 
the part of the Executive Departments and bureaus of the Government, 
are also recorded. 

The accession catalogue contains the name and address of each 
contributor, together with a detailed statement of the nature of the 
material received, and other useful information, such as the date of 
eutry, the number assigned, ete. The record of material sent to the 
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Museum for examination and report is similar in scope. These records 
are published each year in the Annual Report. During the present 
yer a separate record has been kept of material received for exhibition 
at the Cotton States and International Exposition in Atlanta. 

The correspondence with educational institutions regarding the dis- 
tribution of collections forms the subject of a special catalogue. The 
eards in this catalogue are arranged alphabetically by States and sub- 
alphabetically by cities and towns. A short abstract is given of the 
contents of each communication received from applicants for collec. 
tions, and also of each letter sent out from the Museum. All applica- 
tions for specimens are also entered in chronological order upon a 
separate register, 

The records relating to the distribution of Museum publications are 
quite voluminous. The mailing lists are classified as follows: (1) the 
list of domestic and foreign libraries which receive the Museum 
Reports, Proceedings, and Bulletins (embracing about 2,300 names); 
(2) the list of foreign correspondents receiving the Museum Report 
(embracing about 2,000 names), and (:3) the lists of individuals and insti- 
tutions receiving publications upon one or more special subjects 
(embracing in all about 3,000 names). Card catalogues corresponding 
to these lists are preserved. Upon the catalogues corresponding to 
the first two is recorded, in convenient form, information regarding 
the relations of the Museum with the libraries and institutions listed. 
The lists referred to under the third heading consist of the names of 
the recipients of the Reports, Proceedings volumes, and Bulletins, and 
of separate papers from the Proceedings and Reports; also of the 
names of specialists receiving papers upon one or more of a variety of 
subjects. Each list has its corresponding card catalogue. A separate 
record is kept showing to whieh lists each publication of the Museum 
has been distributed. In the case of publications sent in compliance 
with individual requests, the orders are copied in press-copy books 
kept for that purpose. 

Typewritten lists of the p@pers published in the Proceedings, 
arranged (1) by serial number, (2) alphabetically under the name of 
the author, and (3) according to subject matter, have been prepared, 
and are of great importance in responding to the requests of appli- 
cants for papers on various subjects. A separate list has also been 
prepared referring under (1) name of author, (2) subject, and (3) 
locality to all zoological, paleontological, botanical, geological, and 
anthropological papers published by the Smithsonian Institution and 
its various branches. This is found very useful in connection with 
the Museum correspondence, 

All letters relating to Museum matters, with the exception of those 
bearing upon the finances and personnel of the Museum, are filed in 
this office. A series of special files, arranged separately, is also kept 
(1) for letters received from the various departments and bureaus of 
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the Government, (2) for letters received from ofticials of the Museum, 
(3) tor reports of the scientific and administrative officers of the 
Museum, (4) for cross-references to letters from institutions and estab- 
lishments, (5) for letters relating to explorations in the results of which 
the Museum expects to participate. 

By means of card catalogues are also recorded references to all let- 
ters containing unaccepted offers to present, deposit, exchange, or sell 
specimens to the Museum. This record has been found very useful 
in supplying information to curators who may at any future time 
be desirous of obtaining material which for some reason could not be 
accepted at the time it was offered. 

Distribution of publications.—The transmissions of publications to 
applicants making special request by letter have surpassed in number 
those of any preceding year, and it is safe to say that the regular and 
special sendings have aggregated upward of 35,000 publications, 
including volumes and separate papers. 

Much attention has been given to the revision of the mailing lists. 
Record of the date of publication of each volume and pamphlet issued 
has been maintained, and is of frequent service for reference, as is also 
the catalogue record of lists of specialists to whom publications have 
been mailed, 

By direction of the Secretary of the Institution, a copy of each pub- 
lication, as soon as issued, is mailed to publishing houses representing 
the Institution as agents in London, Paris, Berlin, Leipsic, and Milan. 

The innovations mentioned in the report for the preceding fiscal 
year, especially regarding the distribution of publications direct from 
this office, have proved satistactory. The regular distributions to the 
persons on the permanent lists are still made from the document room. 
The special sendings forwarded from this office are recorded on slips 
printed for the purpose, with the name of the person or institution 
supplied, the address, the serial number of the publication, and the 
date of mailing. When the sending comprises both Smithsonian and 
Museum publications, the package is transmitted from the Smithsonian 
building, and a slip is filled out similarly to the above, with the addi- 
tion of the name of the person upon whose recommendation the send- 
ingismade. These slips are press-copied in books reserved exclusively 
for this purpose, and constitute a permanent record. 

More than 4,000 labels have been written in connection with the 
distribution of the Smithsonian allotment of the Museum Reports for 
1891 and 1892 to institutions in the United States and abroad. 

The Museum Report for 1892, Bulletin 48, and Circulars 45, 44, 45, 
and 46 were issued during the year. Proceedings papers Nos, 951-1031 
were distributed in pamphlet form, and also advance sheets of Nos. 1040 
and 1041, 
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REGISTRATION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


The data concerning these branches of the administrative work are 
taken from the report of the registrar, Mr. S. C. Brown. 

There were received during the year 30,311 packages of all kinds, 
including material for addition to the collections, publications, and sup- 
plies. These figures, as compared with those for the preceding year, 
show a decrease of about 19,000. This decrease is readily accounted 
for, however, when it is remembered that during the fiseal year 1893-94 
the material returned from the World’s Columbian Exposition was 
received and entered. There were 2,791 packages sent out, of which 
694 contained specimens transmitted to educational establishments as 
gifts, or sent to individuals or institutions in exchange, or for study. 
A few specimens returned to owners are also included in this number. 
The entries made on the incoming transportation record numbered 
2,664, and on the outgoing transportation record, 719. 

The number of accessions or lots of material received was 1,223, an 
increase of 62 over the record for the preceding year. There were 467 
“temporary” accessions, consisting of material received for identifica- 
tion. An increase of over 12,000 is noted in the number of specimens 
distributed, the total for the year having been 39,236. ’ 

The storage record shows that 354 packages were placed in storage, 
while 113 packages were withdrawn by the curators to whose depart. 
ments the material belonged. The storage rooms having become very 
much crowded, it was found necessary to make arrangements for addi- 
tional space, and in June, 1895, new quarters were secured, containing 
more than double the tloor space and three times the cubic capacity of 
the quarters previously occupied. 

Of the collections transmitted to educational establishments during 
the year, a large proportion consisted of marine invertebrates, although 
many specimens of rocks and ores, and casts of prehistoric implements 
have been sent out, as well as a limited number of minerals and fishes. 
Lists of the specimens contained in the collections which have been 
prepared for distribution since 1890 are printed in Appendix IX. 

A detailed statement, arranged geographically, showing to what indi- 
viduals and institutions specimens have been sent during the year, 
either in exchange, as gifts, or for study, is given in Appendix x. The 
number of lots of specimens sent out is here recorded : 
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United States: Foreign countries: 


The following table shows the number of specimens distributed by 
the various departments during the year covered by this report, either 
as gifts or in exchange: 


l'rehistoric anthropology (origi- Marine invertebrates............ 20, 405 
Prehistoric anthropology (casts). 1,178 Minerals ..........-.-.........-.. 1, 016 
Birds 1,437 Helminthological specimens... ... 242 
Reptiles and batrachians-.... 75> Comparative anatomy........... 65 
cess 853 Musical instruments............. 15 


The thanks of the National Museum are due to Messrs, George 
Christall & Co., agents of the Trinidad Line of Steamers, for courtesies 
extended in offering to transport collecting outfits and specimens to 
and from Trinidad tree of charge. 


BUILDINGS AND LABOR; POLICE AND PUBLIC COMFORT, 


The superintendent of buildings, Mr. Henry Horan, mentions in his 
annual report the more important features of the work accomplished 
during the year by the force under his charge. An abstract of this 
portion of his report is given in Appendix XI. Mr. Horan has also 
submitted a statement showing the number of cases, fixtures, ete., 
made, altered, or repaired, the amount of fuel, gas, and ice consumed, 
a list of articles lost and found in the Museum halls, lists of the tools 
in use in the various shops, and a table showing the number of feet of 
telephone and other electric wire installed. 


WORK OF THE MUSEUM PREPARATORS, 
TAXIDERMISTsS, 


Mr. William Palmer, chief taxidermist, reports that the following 
mammals were mounted during the year, but owing to pressure of other 
work were not emtirely finished: A Texas hare, a marsh hare, an Angora 
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goat, a Japanese goat, two guinea pigs, and a few other small mamma:s. 
A limited number of mounted specimens, including the head of a water 
buffalo, a pangolin, a flying squirrel, and a mole rat, were repaired and 
put on new stands. 

All mammals dying from the effects of confinement at the National 
Zoological Park are now received by the taxidermist and by him turned 
over to the osteological preparator or to the department of birds, rep- 
tiles, or mammals, as the case may be. The total number of mammals 
received in the flesh during the year was 84, nearly one-half having 
come from the Zoological Park, as will be seen from the following table: 


Mammals received in the flesh. 


| From the 


From 
National 

Zoviogical other 
Par k. sources. 


A number of skins were received, most of them dry, but some fresh 
or salted; also a few mounted specimens to be dismounted. 


Number of skins received. 


Forty-six skins, mostly of large mammals, were received and pre- 
pared for the Department of Agriculture. Two hundred and fifteen 
dry skins were prepared for the study series of the Museum, as shown 
in the following table: 


The number of skins remaining on hand June 30, 1895, was 369, as 
shown below: 
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Mr. William Palmer spent a portion of the months of February and 
March in making collections in the Kissimmee River region of Florida. 

A model of the Tower of Babel was prepared by Mr. Joseph Palmer 
for exhibition at the Atlanta Exposition in connection with the exhibit 
of the department of oriental antiquities under the direction of Dr.Cyrus 
Adler. He was also occupied in assisting in the preparation of lay 
figures and of exhibits of reptiles and birds. 

Casts were made of a collection of 318 Assyrian seals, transmitted 
by Dr. Frederick Stearns, of Detroit, Mich. A large number of casts 
of cetaceans were cleaned and repaired, and the contents of the rooms 
in the basement of the Smithsonian building in which the molds are 
stored, were thoroughly overhauled. All of the tanks and pickled 
skins were removed from the shed near the Fish Commission building 
to one of the sheds south of the Smithsonian building. The location 
of the quarters rented for storage purposes and for workrooms was 
changed near the close of the year. 

Mr. J. M. Stowell, of the Leland Stanford Junior University, and 
Mr. McElroy, of Washington, spent several weeks in the shops of the 
taxidermists, studying the methods of work. 

Mr. Henry Marshall, taxidermist of the department of birds, cleaned 
and renovated about 4,000 specimens in the exhibition series during 
the year. He also skinned 225 alcoholic birds and dismounted about 
150 specimens. Forty-two fresh specimens were skinned and about 
50 specimens were mounted for the exhibition series. 


OSTEOLOGIST. 


The osteological work has consisted mainly in the preparation of 
material for the study series. Although a number of specimens have 
been prepared for exhibition, it has been impossible, owing to pressure 
of other work, to mount more than asmall portion of them. The work of 
preparing a restoration of a skeleton of Zeuglodon for the Cotton States 
and International Exposition at Atlanta interfered greatly with the 
regular work of the osteologist. Three months of the time of Mr. J. W. 
Scollick were spent in developing portions of the skeleton on which the 
restoration was based. 

Eight hundred and eighty-one skulls were cleaned for the depart- 
ment of mammals, and a considerable amount of time was spent in pre- 
paring specimens for the use of Professor Cope in connection with the 
preparation of a work on the reptilia of North America. 
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The number of specimens received, cleaned, and mounted for the 
department of comparative anatomy is shown in the following table: 


Mammals. Birds. | Reptiles. Fishes. Total. 


Received as fresh specimens: 


Entire skeletons. ..... 10 38 
Cleaned : 
8 36 12 | 2 
Incomplete skeletons... | |. 274 
3 13 3 5 24 
Mounted : 
1 2 5 1 9 
3633 27 8 423 
* Sterna. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Mr. T. W. Smillie, photographer, reports that 759 negatives were 
made during the year, also 227 platinum prints, 1,231 silver prints, 25 
cyanotype prints, 10 bromide enlargements, and 6 lantern slides. 
Twenty-nine prints were mounted. <A large portion of this work was 
done for the departments of ethnology, prehistoric anthropology, 
botany, mammals, geology, and marine invertebrates. The care of the 
photographie collection and other work of a miscellaneous character, 
including the testing of a number of different kinds of ink, in order to 
determine the most suitable for the use of the Museum, occupied con- 
siderable time. 

COLORIST. 


Mr. A. Zeno Shindler continued the work of cleaning and restoring 
some of the pictures contained in the Catlin collection of Indian paint- 
ings. About one hundred of these have received attention up to the 
present time. He also continued his work on the series of paintings 
representing the races of man. Some miscellaneous work was accom- 
plished, including the painting of lay figures for the department of 
ethnology, and the retouching of a series of photographs of Pembroke 
College, England. 
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APPENDIX I. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF, 
(Corrected to August 1, 1896.) 
KEEPER, EX OFFICIO, 
S. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 


G. Brown Goode, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Lustitution, in charge of 
the U. S. National Museum. 
Frederick W. True, Executive Curator. 
W. V. Cox, Chief Clerk. 
SCIENTIFIC STAFF. 


ARTS AND INDUSTRIES: G. Brown Goode, Curator 
Historical Collections: A, Howard Clark,' Custodian. 
Religious Ceremonial Objects: Cyrus Adler,' Custodian, 
Technological Collections: J. E, Watkins, Curator. 
Graphic Arts: 8. R. Koehler, Curator. 
Materia Medica: J. M. Flint,' United States Navy. Curator. 
Forestry: B. E. Fernow,' Curator. 
Electrical Collections: George C. Maynard,’ Custodian 
Physical Apparatus: W. C. Winlock,' Curator. 
ETHNOLOGY: ©. Mason, Curator; Waler llough, Assistant Curator. 
Aboriginal Pottery: William H. Holmes,’ Curator, 
Pueblo Collections: F. HU. Cushing,' Custodian. 
ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES: Paul Haupt,’ Curator; Cyrus Adler, Assistant Curator, 
PREHISTORIC ANTHROPOLOGY: Thomas Wilson, Curator. 
MamMMAts: Frederick W. ‘True, Curator. 
Birps: Robert Ridgway, Curator; C, W. Richmond, Assistant Curator. 
Birps EGGs: Charles Bendire,' Major, U. S. A. (retired), Curator. 
ReErTILES AND Leonhard Stejneger, Curator. 
Fisues: Tarleton H. Bean,' Curator; Barton A. Bean, Assistant Curator. 
Motiusks: William H. Dall,' Curator; T. Simpson, Aid; W. B. Marshall, Aid. 
Insects: L. O. Howard,' Curator; W. H. Ashmead,’ Custodian of the Collection 
of Hymenoptera; D. W. Coquillett,' Custodian of the Collection of Diptera; 
O. F. Cook,' Custodian of the Colleetion of Myriapoda; E, A, Sehwarz,' Cus- 
todian of the Collection of Coleopterous Larvae; M. L. Linell, Aid. 
Marine INVERTEBRATES: Richard Rathbun,' Curator; J. E. Benedict and Miss M. 
J. Rathbun, Assistant Curators. : 
Helminthological Collections: C. W. Stiles,' Custodian. 
CoMPaRaTIVE ANATOMY: Frederic A, Lueas, Curator; Frank Baker,' Associate 


Curator. 


' Honorary, and serving without salary. 
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PLANTS (NATIONAL HERBARIUM): F. V. Coville,' Curator; J. N. Rose, Assistant 
Curator; C. L. Pollard, Assistant Curator; O, F, Cook, Assistant Curator; Miss 
Carrie Harrison, Aid. 

PALEONTOLOGY: C. D. Walcott,' Curator: Charles Schuchert, Assistant Curator. 
Vertebrate Fossils : O. C. Marsh,‘ Curator; F. A. Lucas, Assistant Curator. 
Invertebrate Fossils: 

Paleozoic: Charles Schuchert, Custodian. 
Mesozoic: T. W. Stanton,' Custodian. 
Cenozoic: W.H. Dall,' Associate Curator. 
Fossil Plants: Lester F. Ward,! Associate Curator; F. H. Knowlton,' Custodian 
of Mesozoic Plants; David White,' Custodian of Paleozoic Plants. 

MINERALS: F. W. Clarke,' Curator; Wirt Tassin, Assistant Curator. 

GEOLOGY: George P. Merrill, Curator; W. H. Newhall, Aid. 

Liprary: Cyrus Adler,' Librarian; Newton P. Scudder, Assistant Librariai- 


ASSOCIATES. 


Theodore Gill,' Associate in Zoology. 

R. E. C. Stearns,' Associate in Zoology. 

R. W. Shufeldt,' Associate in Comparative Anatomy. 
C. A. White,' Associate in Paleontology. 

C. Hart Merriam,' Associate in Zoology. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF. 

CLERK: W. V. Cox. 
Culers OF DIVISION: 

Correspondence and Reports: R. 1, Geare. 

Registration and Storage: 8S. C. Brown. 

Editor of Proceedings and Bulletins: Marcus Benjamin 

Disbursing Clerk: W. W. Karr. 

Property Clerk: J. 8. Goldsmith. 

Photographer: T. W. Smillie. 

Superintendent of Buildings: Henry Horan. 


PREPARATORS., 


Joseph Palmer, Chief Modeler. 
William Palmer, Chief Taxidermist. 
A. Z. Shindler, Colorist. 

J. W. Seollick, Osteologist. 

Henry Marshall, Taxidermist. 

N. R. Wood, Taxidermist. 

A. H. Forney, Taxidermist. 


! Honorary, and serving without salary. 
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APPENDIX II. 


List oF ACCESSIONS DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1895. 


[All accessions marked with an “‘ A” indicate material obtained for the Atlanta Exposition.) 


ABBE, Prof. CLEVELAND. (See under | ADAMs, W. W. (Union Springs, N. Y.): 
William D, Fry.) A thin and finely chipped leaf-shaped 
Abnort, Dr. W1LL1AM (Philadelphia, implement of flint. 28315. 
Pa.): A large and valuable collection AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COL- 
of natural history specimens and other LEGE (Agricultural College, Miss.), 
objects obtained in Turkestan, Kash- through Prof. 8. C. Creeiman, Thirty 
mir, and adjacent sections of Asia, con- vertebre of Zeuglodon. Exchange. 
sisting of 97 mammal skins, 102 skulls, 29305. 
and 11 alcoholic specimens, skin of a AGKICULTURE, DEPARTMENT OF, Hon. J. 


Cyprinoid fish, 288 birds’ skins repre- Sterling Morton, Secretary. 
senting 120 species, birds’ eggs, insects, Collection of birds’ eggs, consisting of 
reptiles, 2 musical instruments, ethno- 92 specimens, representing 27 species, 
logical objects, and a human skull ob- from the United States and Mexico, 
tained from a Mussulman cemetery. also 14 birds’ nests, including 
29359. several species new to the Museum 
ABEL, J. C. (Lancaster, Pa.): Eleven | collection (28317); collection of 
rude implements, 11 arrow and spear | fishes obtained by Messrs. Nelson 
heads, and a polished hatchet (28881) ; and Goldman in Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
3 unfinished stone hatchets, stone | consisting of Pimelodus petenensis, 
chisel, 13 pebbles of quartzite and Symbranchus marmoratus, Agonostoma 
graywacke slightly worked on the monticola, Pacilia mexicana, Gobio- 
edges, 20 quartz crystals from the Con- morus dormitator, Chonophorus mexi- 
estoga Hills, also photographs of a canus, Sicyopterus sp., Heros sp., He- 
double-grooved ax and a rude stone ros maculipinnis, and Pseudoxiphoph- 
implement (28976); 41 arrow and spear orus bimaculatus (28452); types and 
heads and 10 fragments of pottery other specimens of fishes collected by 
from the same locality (29015). the DeathValley Expedition (28932') ; 
AprauaM, F., & Son (Boston, Mass.): through Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 3 
Meerschaum from Eski Shebr, Asia specimens of Gila robusta and 3 speci- 
Minor. Purehase. 28641. mens of Agosia chrysogaster collected 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES (Phil- by Dr. A. K. Fisher near Huachuca, 
adelphia, Pa,), through Witmer Stone: Ariz., and in the Chiricahua Moun- 
Eight birds’ skins, representing 8 spe- | tains (28933); through Dr. D. E. 
cies, from Mexico. Deposit. 28941, | Salmon, types and cotypes of para- 
(Returned. ) sites, consisting of type specimens of 
Apa, Lovts (Paris, France): Seventy- Moniczia alba (Perroncito, 1879) R. 
seven photographs of his collection of BL, 1891; Moniezia trigonophora, 
prehistoric implements and objects Stiles & Hassall, 1893; Moniezia 


from Central America. 28517. oblongiceps, Stiles & Hassall, 1893; 


‘ Worked up by Pref. C, H. Gilbert. 
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AGRICULTURE, DEPARTMENT OF—cont’d. 
and Moniezia planissima, Stiles & 
Hassall, 1893; cotype of Monostomum 
trigonocephalum, Rud., 1809; types of 
Balbiania Rileyi, Stiles, 1893; Balbi- 
ania falcatula, Stiles, 1893; Sarcocys- 
tis falcatula, Stiles, 1893; Strongylus 
rubidus, Hassall & Stiles, 1892; also 


cotype of Distomum truncatum (Ru- | 
dolphi, 1819) (29021); 2 Isopods ( Por- | 
cellio) collected by G. B. King ot | 
Lawrence, Mass. (29069); 6 speci- | 
mens of Umbellifere collected by | 
Joseph Howell in Oregon (28974). 


Material deposited in the National 
Herbarium: Type specimen of Eri- 
ogynia uniflora, collected by F. D. 
Kelsey in Montana (29003); 120) 
plants, from Oregon, collected by 
Thomas Howell (29004); 65 plants | 
collected by Rev. A. C. Waghorne in 
Newfoundland (29013); 176 plants 
collected by B. F. Bush in the Indian 
Territory (29027); 191 plants col- 
lected by A. H. Curtiss in Florida 
(29028); 2 specimens of Colorado 
plants collected by T. C. Porter, 
Easton, Pa. (29045); 23 lichens from 
Labrador, collected by Rev. A. C. 
Waghorne, Newfoundiand (29046); 
59 plants collected by Frank 8. 
Collins, Malden, Mass. (29055); 102 
specimens collected in Minnesota by 
Joseph E. Tilden (29056); 2 speci- 
mens collected in Oregon and Califor- 
nia by Thomas Howell, Arthur, Oreg. 
(29068); 37 specimens from New- 
foundland, collected by Rev. A. C. 
Waghorne (29088); 2 plants from G,. 
C. Nealley, San Diego, Tex. (29089) ; 
11 specimens collected by E, W. Nel- 
son in Mexico (29090); 18 plants from 
Gentral America, collected by Jchn 
Donnell Smith, Baltimore, Md. 
(28904) ; 104 piants collected in sou tb- 
ern California by 8. B. Parish, San 
Bernardino (28973); plants from 
Oaxaca, Mexico, collected by E, W. 
Nelson (28986); 5 plants from Cen- 
tral America, sent by John Donnell 
Smith, Baltimore, Md. (28987); 101 
herbarium specimens, collected by B. 
L. Robinson in the State of Wash- 
ington (29115); part of a type 
specimen of Tetradymia canescens 


AGRICULTURE, DEPARTMENT OF—cont’d, 


from the De Candolle Herbarium, 
Geneva (29126) ; specimen of Collinsia 
repens, collected in Texas by John 
M. Coulter, Lake Forest, Ill. (29127) ; 
3 specimens of Commelina and 
Tradescantia from the herbarium 
of Mrs. Alice Stevens, Washington, 
D. C. (29128); seeds and scales of 
white-barked birch, collected by J. 
B. Leiberg on the shore of Lake Pend 
d’Oreille, Kootenai County, Idaho 
29135); water-lily from C. S. Sar- 
gent, collected in Mazatlan, Mexico 
(29140); 2 specimens of Potentilla, 
collected in Idaho by J. B. Leiberg 
(29139); 34 herbarium specimens, 
collected in Maryland by C. E. 
Waters (29138); orchid cultivated 
in a greenhouse, sent by A. B. 
Eaton (29146); specimen of Cro- 
cidium multicaule from Washington, 
sent by I’. D. Kelsey (29153); 39 her- 
barium specimens from C, B. Shat- 
tuck, collected in Texas (2914); roots 
of Tradescantia virginiana from John 
W. Short, Liberty, Ind. (29170); 131 
herbarium specimens from Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. (29171); 32 
specimens of California oaks from 
the California Academy of Sciences, 
San Francisco (29172); 800 herbarium 
specimens from the Herbarium of the 
Berlin Botanical Gardens, Berlin, 
Germany (29173); second fascicie of 
Phycotheca Boreali- Americana, sent by 
Frank 8S. Collins, Malden, Mass. 
(29198); 182 herbarium specimens, 
sent by James Macoun, Ottawa, 
Canada (29218); herbarium specimen 
sent by Mr. F. V. Coville (29222); 227 
herbarium specimens sent by the 
University of Idaho (29223); herba- 
rium specimen from Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. (29224); 151 her- 
barium specimens from F. Buchenau, 
Bremen, Germany (29225); 4 herba 
rium specimenssent by W.S. Brunner, 
Ramsey Canyon, Ariz. (29226); seeds 
of Cedrela fissilis from the herbarium 
of Columbia College, New York, col- 
lected by Thomas Morong (29230); 
herbarium specimen of Viola, sent by 
F. A. Waugh, Stillwater,” Okla. 
(29231); herbarium specimen from 
A. Fredholm, District of Columbia 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS. 


(29238); 10 herbarinm specimens 
sent by 8. M. Tracy, Starkville, Miss. 
(29239) ; $9 herbarium specimens from 
E. ©. Wooten, (29240); 19 herbarium 


specimens, sent by Dr. N. L. Britton, | 
Columbia Coliege, New York, col- | 
lected in the eastern part of the | 
United States (29252); 165 herbarium | 


specimens from the University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho (29253); her- 
barium specimen sent by Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. (29262) ; 105 
herbarium specimens of Labrador 
plants, sent by Rev. A. C. Waghorne, 
Newfoundland (29282); herbarium 
specimens of Colorado plants, sent by 
R. W. Alderson, Witch Creek, Cal. 
(29283); 5 plants from Texas, sent 
by H. Wurzlow, Industry, Tex. 
(29286); 2 ferns collected in Balti- 
more County, Md., by C. E. Waters 
(29287); specimen of Linaria cana- 
densis sent by Miss Marie B. Rob- 
ertson, Blackshear, Ga. (29300); 
about 500 Mexican plants collected 
by E. W. Nelson (29309) ; 6 herbarium 
specimens sent by Miss Lyra Mills, 
Eldorado Canyon, Lincoln County, 
Nebr. (29348); 85 herbarium speci- 
mens from E. L. Greene, Berkeley, 
Cal. (29349) ; 99 herbarium specimens 
sent by E. O. Wooten (29350); her- 
barium specimen from 8, 8. Boyce, 
Rolling Fork, Miss. (29351); speci- 
men of Cyperus spectabilis, sent by Dr. 
Timothy E. Wileox, U.S. Army, Fort 
Huachuea, Ariz. (29352); 26 herba- 
rium specimens from 8S. M. Tracey, 
Starkville, Miss. (29366); 39 herba- 
rium specimens from W. M. Canby, 
collected in Florida (29388); type 
specimen of a plant sent by A. 
Davidson, (29389); 557 herbarium 
specimens from A. H. Curtiss, Jack- 
sonville, Fla, (29394); 131 herbarium 
specimens from W. W. Eggleston, 
Rutland, Vt. (29401); 2 plants from 
L. H. Plumb, Springfield, Mass. 
(29410); 2 herbarium specimens from 
Mrs. Helen B. Webster, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (29422); 16 herbari- 
um specimens from John K. Ely, 
Chewelah, Wash. (29429); specimen 
of Elwagnus longipes trom George 
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F. Payne, Atlanta, Ga. (29452); 2 
herbarium specimens of Lathyrus 
ornatus, Nutt. (29469); 18 herbarium 
specimens from H. Wurzlow, In- 
dustry, Tex. (29470 ; 5 herbarinm 
specimens from Andrew Bradford, 
Fayetteville, N. C. (29471); herba- 
rium specimen of Psathyrotes pilifera, 
Gray, from J. W. Carpenter, St. 
George, Utah (29498); 2 herbarium 
specimens from J. M. Holzinger, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (29499); herbarium 
specimens of Tradescantia virginiana 
villosa, Watson, from F. Reppert, 
Muscatine, Iowa (29500); 6 herba- © 
rium specimens from J. M. Holzinger 
(29518). 

Atcock, Surg. Capt. A. (See under 
Indian Museum. ) 

ALperson, R. W. (See under Agricul- 
ture, Department of.) 

ALEXANDER, Prof. W. D. (Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands): Six photographs 
of scenery in Necker Island, Sandwich 
group. 28689. 

ALLEN, Dr. J. A. (See under American 
Museum of Natural History.) 

ALLEN, J. W. (Warrenton, N. C.): Asbes- 
tos. 29259. 

AMATEIS, L. (Washington, D. C.): Thirty- 
six casts of Assyrian seals, Purchase. 
28434. 

AMERICAN MuseuM oF Natural His- 
tory (New York City), through Dr. 
J. A. Allen: Fifty-seven birds’ skins, 
representing 22 species from Mexico 
and Guatemala (28892); type specimen 
of Pitylus humeralis from Bogota 
(28927). Deposit. (Returned.) 

Amstutz, N. 8. (Cleveland, Ohio): Col- 
lection of specimens showing the first 
results and the present condition of the 
Amstutz process of transmitting photo- 
graphs by telegraph, ete. (28757); an 
original engraving executed upon an 
artograph (28928); specimens illustra- 
ting results from the Amstutz experi- 
ments in telegraphic engraving from 
photographic prints and _ sketches 
(28990). 

AntTuHony, A. W. (San Diego, Cal.): Rep- 
tiles from Lower California (exchange) 
(28386) ; 5specimens of Pennatule (gift) 

- (28614); lizards from San Clemente 
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Island, Cal. (exchange) (28713) ; 2 spec- 
imens of Fulmars, types of Fulmarus 
g. columba (deposit) (29418); through 
Major Charles Bendire, U. 8. A., set of 
Californian land shells, Helix Kelletti, 
Forbes (gift) (29466); 6 specimens of 
sea birds (gift) (29484). 

ANTHROPOLOGY, SCHOOL OF 
France): Nine modern 
spindle whorls. 28428. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE CHAPTER, AGASSIZ 
Association (Yellow Springs, Ohio): 
Two species of Unionidw. 29160. 

AppLeton, J. W. M. (Salt Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.): Specimen of Pyrrh- 
arctia Isabella. 29485. 

ARGETSINGER, GEORGE H. (Hardeeville, 
Fla.): Cow-fish, Ostracion quadricorne. 
28955. 

ARLINGTON Mitts (Boston, Mass.), 
through Franklin W. Hobbs, assistant 


(Paris, 
porcelain 


treasurer: Picture entitled “Columbus | 


” 


Sighting America,” woven in silk by 
the Arlington Mills, in commemora- 
tion of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, and as a souvenir of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 29344. 

Arms, Mrs. J. R. (Richford, Vt.): Flax 
hackle, 150 years old. 29398. 


ARMSTRONG, FRANK B. (Alta Mira, Ta- 
maulipas, Mexico): Eighteen birds’ 
skins, representing 10 species (29026) ; 
12 birds’ skins, representing 9 species 
(29103); 23 birds’ skins, representing 
7 species (29125). Purchase. 

ARNOLD, E. (Battle Creek, Mich.): Four 
eggs (1 set) of Holboell’s Grebe, 5 eggs 
(1 set) of Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, 
5 eggs (1 set) of Western Savanna Spar- 
row with nest, and 4 eggs (1 set) of 
Leconte’s Sparrow, with nest, from 
Manitoba, Canada. 29263. 

Arkinson, E. C. (Philadelphia, Pa.): 
Asbestos, gummite, and allanite, Pur- 
chase. 29301. 

AttwaTeER, H. P. (San Antonio, Tex.): 

Six eggs (1 set) of Bullock’s Oriole, 8 

eggs (2 sets) of Orchard Oriole, 4 eggs 

(1 set) of Western Lark Sparrow, 4 

eggs (1 set) and 3 eggs (1 set) of Scissor- 

tailed Flycatcher (28455); 2 eggs (1 set) 
of Mourning Dove, Zenaidura macroura, 
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AtrwateERr, H. P.—continued. 
from San Antonio (29091); 6 specimens 
of Blue-eared Jay, Aphelocoma cyanotis, 
from Texas (29455). 

AyLett, P. H. (Ayletts, Va.), through 
William Palmer: Specimen of Bach- 
mann’s Warbler, Helminthophila Bach- 
mani, from Virginia, 28569. 

Bassitt, J. C. (Dighton, Mass.): Photo- 
graph of Dighton Rock and one of a 
large bowlder near Dighton. 29167. 

Bacu, E. (Aberdeen, 8. Dak.): Speci- 
mens of Box-elder bug, Leptocoris trivit- 
tatus, Say. 28855. 

BakErR, Dr. Fred. (San Diego, Cal.): 
Nine shells (29208); 3 specimens of 
Lithophagus plumula, from False Bay, 
Cal. (29319). 

Banas, O. (Boston, Mass.): Six species of 
crabs and shrimps from Micco, Fla. 
29119. 

Barpour, E. H. (University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr.): Voleanie dust com- 
posed of finely comminuted pumice from 
Chase County. 29318. 

Barc ay, A. O. (Reagan, Tex.): Wolfram. 
29377. 

BarLow, C. (Santa Clara, Cal.): Twoeggs 
(1 set) with nest of Annas Humming- 
bird, Calypte Anna (28666); nest and 2 
eggs of Annas Hummingbird, Calypte 
Anna, from San Jose, Cal. (29117). 

BARTLEMAN, R. 8. (U. 8. legation, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela): Six photographs of 
natives and scenery (29132); pair of 
native Venezuelan shoes or “ Alparga- 
tas” (29403). 

Bates, A. C, (New York City) : Five speci- 
mens of tourmaline from near Rock 
Landing, Middlesex County, Conn. 
Purchase. 29504. ‘‘A.” 

Baur, Dr. GeorGE (University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill.): Three alcoholic 
specimens of Certhidia Salrini. 28878. 

BEAL, K. F. (Washington, D. C.): Speci- 
mens of Isopoda. 29190. 

Mrs. WILLIAM REDFORD. 
under Mrs. James Redd.) 


(See 


Beck, R. H. (Berryessa, Cal.): Five eggs 
(1 set) with nest of Dotted Cation Wren, 
Catherpes mexicanus punctulatus, from 
Santa Clara County (new tothe Museum 
collection) (gift) (28360); 18 specimtens 
of Bryant’s Sparrow, Ammodramus sand- 
wichensis Bryanti, and 1 specimen of 
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Beck, R. H.—continued. 
Black-chinned Sparrow, Spizella atrigu- 
‘aris (gift) (28375); nest and 4 eggs of 
Rufous-crowned Sparrow, Peucwa rufi- 


ceps (new to the Museum collection) | 
| BENJAMIN, W. E. (New York City): At- 


(purchase) (28411); through Major 
Bendire, 7 birds’ skins, representing 4 
species (gift) (28616). 

Beckwits, Prof. M. L. (Newark, Del.) : 
Collection of insects, representing 47 
species, 28707. 

Breecuer, Dr. CHARLEs E. (Yale College, 
New Haven, Conn. ): Ten models, illus- 
trating the embryonic stages of Cis- 
tella, 29368. 

Berrne, Mrs. B. T, (Lewisburg, W. Va.): 
Sun-dial supposed to have been the 
property of Thomas Jefferson. De- 
posit. 29009. 

BELL, JAMES (Gainesville, Fla.), through 
Robert Ridgway: Bullfrog. 28679. 

Bei, J. J. (Brooksville, Fla.), through | 
Dr. Stringer: Twenty-four spear-heads 
found en cache in Brooksville. (Pre- 
sented by Mr. Bell to the Smithsonian 
Institution and deposited in the Na- 
tional Museum.) 28879. 

Bet, Lieut. Col. James M., U. S. Army 
(Fort Sam Houston, Tex.): Collection 
of mounted heads and antlers of moose, 
elk, and deer; also ethnologeal objects. 
Deposit. 28804. 

Bex, Dr. RoBERT (Geological Survey of 
Canada, Ottawa, Canada): Retinite 
from Cedar Lake, Canada, 28744. 

BreMEnt, J. M. (Newry, Pa.): Oriskany 
sandstone brachiopods, 1 specimen of 
Spirifer arrectus, and 4 specimens of At- 
rypa reticularis. 28420. 

Benepict, Hon. C. H. (U.S. Consul, Cape | 
Town, Africa): Specimen of peridotite 
rock, garnets, pyrite, and associated | 
minerals of the diamond reef, and a re- | 
port on, and photographs of, the Jag- | 
ersfontaine mine; and a glass model of | 
the ‘‘ Excelsior.” 28937. (See under H, 
C. Moore.) 

BENEpIctT, J. E. (U.S. National Museum) : 
Two White-footed Mice, Sitomys leu-— 
copus. 29007. (See under W. C. Ken- | 
dall; Miss Nannie E. Rousseau. ) 

Benepict, J. E., jr. (Woodside, Md.): 
Box Tortoise, 29391. 
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BENpDIR£, Maj. CHaRLEs, U. Army. 
(See under A. W. Anthony, R. H. Beck, 
B. J. Bretherton, D. B. Burrows, J. L. 
Davison, W. B. Judson, R. H. Lawrence, 
L. P. Scheerer, and R. 8. Williams.) 


las, containing engravings illustrating 
biblical antiquities. Purchase. 29448. 
“A.” 

BENNIGER, G. F. (Fort Collins, Colo.): 
Wood Rat, Neotoma fuscipes. 28608. 
BERELs¥ForD, W. H. (U. 8. National Mu- 
seum): Red Bat, Atalapha borealis. 

28407. 

Bertin BorTranicaL GARDENS (Berlin, 
Germany). (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

Berry, E. W. (Passaic, N. J.): Water- 
mites, Hydrachnidw, and specimens of 
fresh-water Entomostraca. 28378. 

BIEDERMAN, C. R. (Bonito, N. Mex.): 
Alunite (28460); stone knife found 
about 12 miles south of Gila River in 
Pinal County, Ariz. (29169). 

Bicort, Dr. A. (See under Caen, Univer- 
sity of.) 


Birp, 8. M. (Galveston, Tex.): Twenty- 
four Mexican and other copper coins 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. Deposit. 28805. 

BisHor, Mr. (Washington, D. C.): Lop- 
eared rabbit, in the flesh. 28592. 

Bisuor, Gites (New London, Conn.): 
Photograph of a family of Cumberland 
Gulf Eskimo, 29450. 

Buair, R. A. (Sedalia, Mo.), through Hon. 
C. D. Walcott, Director, U. 8. Geological 
Survey: Thirty-nine fossils consisting 
of Hyolithes lanceolatus, Lingula gorbyi, 
Lingula sedaliensis, Blairocrinus arrosus, 
Blair, efr. trijugis, Dictyonema, Orbic- 
uloidea, and undetermined crinoids 
(28382); 9 specimens of Dictyonema, 
specimen of Septopora, specimen of Fen- 
estella (?), and 8 undetermined speci- 
mens, all from the Choteau formation 
(28520); 2 specimens of Conularia 
Sampsoni (28602). 

Boas, Dr. Franz (care of Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Washington, D. C.): Collection 
of objects representing the winter re- 
ligious ceremonials of the Fort Rupert 

_ Indians of British Columbia, and a box 
of photographic negatives (29057); a 
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Boas, Dr. Franz—continued. 
set of charts of Baftin Land, drawn by 
the Eskimo for the use of Dr. Boas 
in his explorations (29060). 

Borumer, G. H. (Gaithersburg, Md.): 
Sphinx Moth from Maryland, 29476. 
BoettTGer, Dr. O. (See under Museum 

Senckenbergianum. ) 

Bocan, 8. W. (Washington, D.C.): Small 
collection of butterflies from Sparrows 
Point, Md. 28467. 

BomMBerGER, Rev. J. H. (Columbiana, 
Ohio): Twenty-five beetles. 28471. 
BoNELLI, DANIEL (Rioville, Nev.): Speci- 
meus of lead, vanadate, and garnet in 
mica schist and tourmaline in quartz. 

29372. 

Bootn, Joun (Coalville, Utah): Miner- 
als. (29111, 29235.) 

Boucarp, A. (Isle of Wight, England): 
Seven hundred and forty-nine birds’ 
skins, representing 406 species from all 
parts of the world (28963); 917 speci- 


mens, representing 347 species of 


Finches, Tanagers, and Weaver birds 
from various Jocalities (29313). 

BoupinoT, Mrs. C. (Washington, 
D. C.): Daguerreotype of Enos Ridge, 
Cherokee, and a photograph of Col. 
E. C. Boudinot, Cherokee. 28690. 

Bourne, H. H. (North Enid, Okla.): Gla- 
cialite. 29356. 

Bowman, D. A. (Bakersville, N. C.): 
Minerals. 22906. 

Bowron, W. H. (South Pittsburg, 
Tenn.): Twenty-five specimens of 
Stricklandinia n. sp. and 2 specimens 
of Whitfieldella cylindrica (2). 28827. 

Boyce, 8. S. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

Boyp, Dr. S. B. (Knoxville, Tenn.): 
Prairie Horned Lark, Otocoris alpestris 
praticola, 29052. 

C. (See under Mrs. E. H. 
Du Hamel, ) 

Braprorp, ANDREW. (See under Agri- 
culture, Department of.) 

Brapiey, E. J. (Happy Valley Water- 

works, South Australia): Foraminifera 

from South Australia (28885); 2 speci- 
mens of Honey Ant, Camponotus inflatus, 
from Alice Springs, MacDonnel Ranges, 

Central Australia (29248). Exchange. 


BRANSON, GEORGE (Bellmore, Ind.): 
Boat-shaped implement. Exchange. 
28457. 

BRAVERMAN, M., (Visalia, Cal.): Speci- 
men of chrysoprase from Tulare 
County, Cal. 29329. 

BRENEMAN, A. M. (Washingtonboro, Pa. ) : 
Four arrow-heads of quartzite, flint, jas- 
per, and quartz-crystal, a perforator, 
long cylindrical shell beads, a glass 
bead of European make, and a fragment 
of a painted clay pipe. 28313. 

BRENINGER, G. F. (Santa Cruz, Cal.): 
Type specimen of a supposed new 
Chickadee, Parus rufescens Breningeri 
(gift) (29142); 30 specimens of Parus 
rufescens neglectus (purchase) (29297). 

BRETHERTON, B. J. (MeCoy, Oreg.): 
Two eggs (1 set) each of Glaucous- 
winged Gull, Larus glaucescens; Aretic 
Tern, Sterna paradiswa; Red-faced 
Cormorant, Phalacrocorar urile, and 
nest of the Aleutian Song Sparrow, 
Melospiza cinerea, from Alaska (gift) 
(28332); through Major Bendire, 12 
“ birds’ skins, representing 7 species, 
from Olympia Mountains, Oregon (gift) 
(28578); 10 birds’ skins from Alaska 
and Oregon (gift) (28712); 4 specimens 
of Townsend's Sparrow, /asserella 
iliaca unalaschkensis (exchange)(29414) ; 
3 birds’ skins from the coast of Oregon 
(exchange) (29296); Surf Bird, Aphriza 
virgata (exchange) (29436); skin and 
skull of Field Mouse, l’eromyscus ro- 
bustus (gift) (29453). 

BRrewsTER, WILLIAM (Cambridge, Mass. ): 
Elevensparrows, representing 3 species, 
from Mexico, Arizona, and Texas (de- 
posit) (28968); 171 birds’ skins from 
northern Mexico (deposit) (28900). 
Returned. 

Brezina, Dr. Anistipes, (See under 
Vienna, Austria, Museum of Natural 
History. ) 

Brimcey, H. H. & C.S. (Raleigh, N.C.): 
Five reptiles and batrachians from Ar- 
kansas and Texas (purchase) (28409); 
skin of Lepus palustris from North Caro- 
lina (purchase) (28579); Banded Water- 
snake and Banded Skunk from Hot 
Springs, Ark. (purchase) (28630); 6 
Spotted Lizards, 2 Spotted Lizards 
from Texas, 2 brown snakes, and a neb- 
ulous toad (purchase) (28704); 2 wood 
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Brimey, H. H. & C. 8.—continued. 
rats, a Pouched Gopher, and specimen 
of Fremont’s Squirrel, from New Mex- 
ico (gift) (28796); salamanders (gift) 
(28886); reptiles from North Carolina 
and Arkansas (purchase) (28887); skin 
and skull of a Mink, Putorius rison ; 
(purchase) (29022); 4 specimens of 
Xantus’s lizards from California (pur- 
chase) (29134); 8 reptiles from Texas 
(purchase) (29336). 

BrisBin, Epwarp (Boise City, Idaho): 
Antimony ore from a Mexican mine. 
2R675. 

British Museum (London, England), 
through Dr. Albert Giinther: Three 
specimens of Atya occidentalis. 28918. 

Brirron, Dr. N. L. (Columbia College, 
New York City): Sixteen plants. Ex- 
change. 28868. (See under Agricul- 
ture, Department of.) 

Brokaw, L. W. (St. Joseph, Ill.): Five 
eggs (1 set) of California Pigmy Owl, 
Glaucidium gnoma californicum, 28683. 

Brotuers, Dr. L..J.( Washington, D.C.): 
Blondinnette Pigeon. 29110. 

Brown, B.S. (Eagle Pass, Tex.): Three 
species of land shells. 28673. 

Brown, C. F. (Hot Springs, Ark.): Mod- 
ified quartz crystal (29293); 3 speci- 
mens of quartz (29417). 

Brown, J. A. (Bridgeport, Cal.): Trav- 
ertine from California. 29016. 

brown, Mrs. J. Crossny (New York 
City): Gore, from New Hebrides Island, 
obtained by Rey. Mr. Plat, and a horn 
from Holland (29112); square piano 
made by Broadbent, London, and a 
Ranat-t’hoom (29145). Exchange. 

Brown, Prof. 8. B. (West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va.): Fossils 
of the late Tertiary age (28750); fossil 
plants (28758). 

Brecr, Davip (New Brunswick, N. .J.), 
through Prof. J. B. Smith: One hun- 
dred and seventy-five specimens, rep- 
resenting 110 species of Noctuidw. 

2RR34. 

Brat, Dr. Gustav (Cincinnati, Ohio): 
Polished stone hatchet from the ruins 
of Mitla, Mexico, 29324. 

Brunner, W.S. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 


Bryant, Henny G. (Philadelphia, Pa.): 
Skeleton of a Polar Bear, lacking the 
feet, obtained from the most northern 
Eskimos during Mr. Bryant's connec- 
tion with the Peary Auxiliary Expedi- 
tion; Pek or skin tent, with frames for 
the same; commitek or sledge; kaiak 
or skin canoe, with harpoon lance, also 
obtained in the same manner (28742); 
skin of an Arctic Hare, and 4 birds’ 
skins, representing 4 species from Are- 
tic America (29320). 

Bucnenav, F. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

Buck, Rey. D. 8. (Lepanto, Ark.): Frag- 
ments of charred human bones obtained 
from a mound near Lepanto. 29382. 

BuLiock, L. L. (New York City): Speci- 
men catalogue of impressions from 
aluminum plates. 28691. 

Burns, Frank (U.S. Geological Survey) : 
Sea-urchin (exchange) (28331); Mole 
Shrew, Blarina brevicauda ( gift) (28964) ; 
3 vertebre of Zeuglodon from near Co- 
lumbus, Ark. (gift) (28970); land and 
fresh-water shells from Mississippi 
(gift) (28988). 

Burrows, D. B. (Lacon, Ill.): Barred 
Owl and Red-shouldered Hawk trom 
Texas (2457); through Major Bendire, 
skin of Cassin’s Sparrow, Pexcaa Cas- 
sini (28421). 

Busn, B. F. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

CaEN, University or (Caen, France), 
through Dr. A. Bigot: Plaster cast of 
Pelagosaurus typus., 29337. 

C.rsark, GERHARD (Franklin Furnace, 
N.J.): Slickensides, 2950x, 

CALDWELL, F. (Selkirk-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.): Molding sand, 28820. 

CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES (San 
Francisco, Cal.), through Dr. J. G. 
Cooper: Land shells from Lower Cali- 
ifornia. 29340. (See under Agricul- 
ture, Department of. ) 


CALIFORNIA STATE MINING BUREAU (San 


Francisco, Cal.), through Henry 8. Dur- 
den, Crystalline rocks (gift) (28620) ; 
specimen of Coralliochama Oreutti, and 
au specimen of Tamiosoma gregaria, a col- 
lection of ores and rocks from Califor- 
nia, also minerals from the same locality 
‘(exchange ) (28803). 
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CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF (Berkeley, 
Cal.), through Samuel J. Holmes: 
Twenty-six species of crustaceans from 
the coast of California (28746); Hermit 
Crabs, Eupagurus, from Monterey, Cal. 
(28966). Exchange. 


CAMERON, Don C. (no address): Stone | 
relic resembling a grooved maul, found | 


near Hyattsville, Md. 28625. 
CAMERON, ROBERT. 


King.) 


Camp, J. H. (Lima, Ohio): Collection | 


from Africa consisting of ethnological 
objects and ancient pottery, shells, 
three birds’ skins, geological material, 
specimen of Polypterus bichir, and a 
Spotted Catfish, Synodontis schal, mam- 


mal pelts, botanical specimens and | 
fibers, reptiles, and 3 crocodile eggs, | 


shrimp, rude stone implements, insects, 
comprising 268 specimens, represent- 


ing 31 species, 2 musical instruments, | 


woods, and specimen of gum (28914); 


shells, mammal skin and bones, also 


portion of a hippopotamus skull be- 
longing to a skeleton previously trans- 
mitted, rocks and sand, ethnological 
objects, plants and seeds from the same 
locality (29304). 


Camp, W. B. (Sacketts Harbor, N. Y.): 


Plaster cast of 2 carved stone pipes. 
28910. 
CANADA, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF (Ot- 
tawa, Canada), through Lawrence M. 
Lambe: Specimen of Desmacella pen- 
nata, Lambe, and specimen of Esperella 


serratohamata, Carter, from Vancouver 


Island. Exchange. 29405. 

CansBy, W. M. 
Department of.) 

CANDLIN, H. (Kerrville, 
snakes. 28780. 


CANTERBURY MUSEUM 


Tex.): 


(Christchurch, 


New Zealand), through F. W. Hutton, | 
curator: twelve specimens, represent- | 
ing 5 species of dried crabs from New 


Zealand. Exchange. 28759. 


Carry, A. W. (Adrian, Mich.), through | 
Hon. D. N. Morgan: South Carolina | 


paper money, #8, December 23, 1776, 
14 silver, nickel, and copper coins of 
Mexico, Danish West Indies, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States. 29373. 


(See under G. F. | 


(See under Agriculture, | 
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CARPENTER, J. W. (See under Agricul- 
ture, Department of. ) 

CARPENTER, M. M., and R. I. WaTTERSON 
(King’s Mountain, N.C.): Specimen 
of cassiterite. 28875. 

Carson, C. J. R. (Los Angeles, Cal.): 
Mexican Indian armor and Spanish 
shield. Purchase. 29421. ‘A.” 

CassEL, Cart. W. H. (See under Druid 
Hill Park.) 

Cave, J. T. (Leon, Va.): Rhinoceros 
beetle, Dynastes tityus. 28916. 

Cayton, P. L. (Alleghany Station, Va.): 
Cayton’s Cither, invented and made by 
Mr. Cayton. Purchase. 29267. 

CENTRAL HiGH Scnoo, (Duluth, 
Minn.), through A. J. Woolman: Iron 
ores from Mesabi Range, St. Louis 
County, Minn. 28763. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Rev. L. T. (Philade- 
phia, Pa., also New York City): Shells, 
principally obtained in Africa, to be 
added to the Lea collection (28356); 20 
specimens of minerals, consisting of 
garnet, beryl, quartz, agate, thomson- 
ite, chlorastrolite, and sodalite, from 
various localities, to be added to the 
Lea collection (presented to the Smith- 
sonian Institution and deposited in the 
National Museum) (28441); 20 speci- 
mens, consisting of a carved ornament 
of quartz from Japan, 2 specimens of 
quartz with inclusions from the same 
locality, specimen of turquoise in 
gangue from New Mexico, carbuncle of 
garnet, carved ornament of serpentine, 
6 Amazon stone balls, 1 mocha stone, 5 
chrome iron balls, and other material 
from various localities, to be added to 
the Lea collection (presented to the 
Smithsonian Institution and deposited 
in the National Museum) (28447); spec- 
imen of muscovite, specimen of quartz 
from Pennsylvania, 3 cut and polished 
specimens of quartz, wernerite, and 
quartz with inclusion, to be added to 
the Lea collection (presented to the 
Smithsonian Institution and deposited 
in the National Museum (28486) ; speci- 
mens of Unionidie and other shells 
from Central Africa and Borneo for 
addition to the Lea collection (28913) ; 
series of Unios from Pearl River, Jack- 
son, Miss., to be added to the Lea col- 
lection (28984); specimen of Pleuroto- 
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CHAMBERLAIN, Rev. L. T.—continued. 


maria Beyrichit from Japan (29006); | 


opal from Queretaro, Mexico, to be 
added to the Lea collection (presented 
to the Smithsonian Institution and 
deposited in the National Museum) 
(29102); 27 species of shells, to be 
added to the Lea coliection (presented 
to the Smithsonian Institution and 
deposited in the National Museum) 
(29123); specimen of spinel (cut) from 
Ceylon, sunstone (cut) from Norway, 
gold nugget from California, specimen 
of crocidolite from South Alrica, 2 
specimens of asteria (cut) from Cey- 
lon, specimen of essonite engraved, 
specimen of smoky quartz engraved, 
garnet necklace from Bohemia, 12 
Tassi paste reproductions of antiques 
from the bequest of Mrs. Frances Lea 
Chamberlain, through Dr. Chamber- 
lain, (29158); 2 specimens of tourma- 
line (cut), from Mount Mica, Paris, 
Me.; specimen of amethyst from Upper 
Providence, Delaware County, Pa.; 
specimen of amethyst from Minas Ge- 
raes, Brazil; opal on argillaceous li- 
monite, from Baracoo River, Australia, 
and a specimen of labradorite from 
Labrador, to be added to the Lea col- 
lection (presented to the Smithsonian 
Institution and deposited in the Na- 
tional Museum) (29159); cabinet col- 
lection of 102 plaster casts of medals, 
eameos and gems (29202); 33 mollusks, 
(representing 20 species) from the East 


Indies (presented to the Smithsonian | ; 
CLARKE, Prof. Joun M. (Albany, N. Y.), 


Institution and deposited in the Na- 
tional Museum) (29345). 

Cuambers, B. L. (U.S.N.M.): Norway 
Rat, Mus decumanus, 29464. 


Cuance, Dr. G.B. (through Hon, | 


Walcott, Director U.S. Geological 


vey): Crystallized gold from Santian | 
District, White Bull Ledge, Cascade | 


Range, Linn County, Oreg. 28657. 


CHANLER, WILLIAM ASTOR (Zanzibar, | 


Africa): Fourteen Wa Kamba ethno- 
logical objects and a honey bucket 
from East Africa (28747); mounted 
specimen of Chanler’s Antelope, Cervi- 
capra Chanleri (29210); collection of 
Lepidoptera from Jombéné Range, East 
Africa (29378); skeleton of Gazelle, 
type of Cervicapra Chanleri (29482). 
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| CHAPMAN, J. H., and Dr. R. W. SuureLpr 
(Takoma, D.C.): Skin of a half-grown 
male Sewellel, Haplodon rufus, obtained 
from Mishawaka, Oreg. 28368. 

Cuase, Dr. A. G. (Millwood, Kans.): 
Cranium of Bison americanus, found 25 
feet below the surface of the ground. 
28749. 

CHILBERG, J.E. (See under Young Nat- 
uralists’ Society, Seattle, Wash.) 

CHILTON, CHARLEs (District High School, 
Port Chalmers, New Zealand): Spec’- 
mens of New Zealand Amphipoda and 
Isopoda. Exchange. 29149. 

CHITTENDEN, F. H. (Department of Agri- 
culture): Tineid Moth, Laverna brerivi- 
tella, Clem, (28949); specimen of Podi- 
sus cynicus, Say, from Lewiston, Idaho 
(28999). 

Crappr, G. H. (Pittsburg, Pa.) : T'wo speci- 
mens of a rare variety of Unio luteolus, 
Lam., from Ontario, Canada, 28517. 

CLARK, CHARLES U. (Brooklyn, N. Y.): 
Seventy specimens of North American 
Coleoptera. 28767. 

CLARKE, (Washington, D. C.): 
Rude chipped implement from Rock 
Creek, D. C., 3 small leaf-shaped points 
from Hyattsville, Md., and 6 arrow- 
heads from Adams County, Pa. Ex- 
change. 28669. 

Crarkk, Prof. F. W. (U. 8. Geological 
Survey): Crystal of triplite from Stone- 
ham, Me. Purchase. 29080. 

CLARKE, Mrs. L. J. (Parsons, Pa.), 
through E. H. Hawley: Coal plants. 
28664 


through Interior Department, U. 8. 
Geological Survey: Type specimens of 
Acanthodes pristis and Palwoniscus 
devonicus, 28829. 

CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO AND 
St. Louris RaiLroap Company (Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio), through Schuyler Haz- 
ard, assistant engineer: Collection of 
railroad rails, spikes, and chairs laid on 
the Mud River and Lake Erie Railroad 
previous to 1840. 29492. 


Lovis (Rockport, Tex.). 


Shells, specimen of dried Ostracion, 
pharyngeal bone of Pogonias, and scale 
of Megalops, 4 startishes and a crab, 
seeds (29136); snout of sawfish, scales 
‘of a Tarpon and a dried Malthe also 


3 


Coso.ini, Louis—continued. 


photograph of 5 Tarpons and ear bones | 


of a Redfish, crabs and coral, see:ls 
from the coast of Texas, 7 species of ma- 
rine shells from the coast of Texas, and 
an egg case of Fulgur (29441). 

CockERELL, Prof. T. D. A. (Agricultural 
College, Las Cruces, N. Mex.): Horned 
Toad, Phrynosoma modestum (28622); 
reptiles and batrachians (28975) ; snakes 
(28978); salamander and young Kan- 
garoo Rat, Perodipus ordii (29053). 

Conen, Rey. Henry (Galveston, Tex.,: 
Four volumes of the Liturgy of the 
Bene Israel of Bombay in the Morathi 
language (Presented to the Smithsonian 
Institution and deposited in the Na- 
tional Museum.) 28698. 

FRANK 8. (See under Agricul- 
ture, Department of.) 

COLONIZATION Socrety (Washington, 
D. C.), through J. O. Wilson, secretary : 
Collection of clothing, illustrating the 
industrial products of the tribes of 


Liberia, Mozambique, and adjacent | 


country. Deposit. 28346. 

CoLuMBIA COLLEGE (New York City). 
(See under Agriculture, Department 
of.) 

Conant, B. H. (Wenham, Mass.): Six 
photographs of ancient half-mile stones 
in Wenham, and photographs of por- 
traits of Hugh Peters, Capt. James 
Mugford, and John Rhodes Russell. 
28570. 

CONGER, Miss K. E. (Chico, Cal.): Bulbs, 
29288. 

Convers, E. B. (New York City): Copy 
of a medal to be awarded for “ Bravery 
in saving life at sea,” founded by a 
citizen of the United States at Tyne- 
mouth, England. 28822. 

CooxkE, Miss J. M. (San Diego, Cal.): 
Marine shells from San Diego and addi- 
tional specimens collected by Capt. 
George D. Porter in Lower California, 
representing 46 species and varieties. 
29328. 

Corr, J. BRENTON (Old Mystic, Conn.) : 
Collection of colonial household uten- 
sils and wearing apparel. 28810.' 
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| Coorer, Dr.J.G. (See under California 


Academy of Sciences.) 

| CORNELL UNIVERSITY (Ithaca, N. Y.). 
(See under Agriculture, Department 
of.) 

Cornman, C. T. (Carlisle, Pa.) White 
“Silky Bantam hen, in the flesh (29072); 
Black Silky Bantam, in the flesh 
(29314). 

CossMANN, M. (Paris, France): Speei- 
mens of Gladins Bayleyi, Desh, and 
Cassis cancellata, Lam., from the middle 
Eocene formation of France. 29040. 

Costa Rica, NATIONAL MUSEUM OF 
(San José, Costa Rica), through Seior 
J. Fid Tristsin: Minerals from the 
vicinity of Monte Redondo and La 
Mina, Rio Torres, limestone containing 
Pecten, sp. 28474. 

Coucter, J.M. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

CounTeEss, Miss (Cottendale, 
Ala.): Mole. 28682 

Covert, A. Bb. (Ann Arbor, Mich.): Two 
birds’ skins, consisting of Wheatear, 
Saxicola ananthe, and King Rail, Ra/lus 
elegans, from Michigan, the former new 
to the avifauna of the State, 29659. 

CovILLE, Freperick V. (See under Ag- 
riculture, Department of.) 

Cox, Master Emery (Brightwood, D. C.): 
Mole, Scalops aquaticus, 28703. 

Cox, Master EMERY and Miss Hazer 
(Brightwood, D. C.): Pine mouse, 
Arvicola pinetorum, in the tlesh (29246) ; 
mole, Scalops aquaticus (29525). 

Cox, Miss Hazer (Brightwood, D. C.): 
Mole, Scalops aquaticus, 28732. 

Cox, Puttie (Upper Maugerville, New 
Brunswick): Three specimens of White 
Fish, Coregonus labradoricus and Core- 
gonus quadrilateralis. 28395. 

Cox, W. V. (chief clerk, U. S. Nationa! 
Museum) : Larger Digger Wasp, Sphecius 
speciosus and Dog Day Harvestfly, 
Cicada tibicen. 28396. (See under Rev. 
G. T. Wilmar.) 

CRANCH, Mrs. CHARLOTTE D. (Urbana, 
Ohio): Collection of engravings ob- 
tained by the late John Cranch in 
Italy. 29209. 


1 Presented to the Smithsonian Institution and deposited in the National Museum, 
Accessions 28273 and 27084, received from Mr. Copp in previous years and referred to 
in the accession lists in the Museum Reports, were also presented to the Smithsonian 


Institution. 
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Crawrorp, J. E. (Coletown, Tex.): 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS. 


CRANDALL, C.S. (See under J. N. Rose.) | DALL, W. H.—continued. 


Piece of a plank containing a bullet | 
| DaLRYMPLE, Dr. E. 8. (Branchville, N. 


embedded a century ago. 28451. 
CREELMAN, Prof. S.C, (See under Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. ) 
Creveceur, F. F. (Onaga, Kans.): 
Twenty-nine species of Lepidoptera 
(28462); 35 specimens of Lepidoptera 
(28537); 66 species representing mis- 
cellaneous insects (28612); 50 species 
of miscellaneous insects (28768). 
Crossy, F. W. (Washington, D. C.), 
through Prof. W. O. Crosby: Building 
stones and marbles from Egypt. Pur- 
chase. 28500. 
Crosby, Prof. W. 0. (Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston, Mass.) : 


Travertine from Tivoli and leucite | 


basalt from Tavolato, Italy. Ex- 
change. 28818. (See under F. W. 
Crosby.) 

Cross, WulrMaNn. (See under Interior 
Department, U. 8. Geological Survey, 
and C, A. Martine. ) 

CrousE, C. M. (Syracuse, N. Y.): 
Polished stone hatchet with wooden 
handle. Deposit. 29458. 

CrowFroot, Josiai (San Miguel, Cal.): 
Two sea-urchins and two large fossil 


oyster shells, Ostrea titan, from San | 


Miguel. 29434. 

Crow.ey, W. B. (Washington, D. C.): 
Water lizard or Triton. 28733. 

Crump, L. B. (Winston, Va.): Ten arrow- 
heads, 28516. 

CULIN, STEWART? (University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa.): Three casts 
of Egyptian and Etrusean dice (28526) ; 
modern games and toys (28979). Ex- 
change. 

CUNNINGHAM, B. L. (Fort Klamath, 
Oreg.): Two specimens of Ranatra 
quadridentata, Stal. 2-969. 

Currier, Rev. C. W. (Necker, Md.): 
Forty-three arrow-heads, large chipped 
implement, and a stone pendant from 
Baltimore County ; 58 arrow-heads from 
Prince George County. 29165. 

Curtiss, A. H. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

Dati, W. H. (U. 8. Geological Survey): 

Six species of Marginella and Conus 

from Africa (28328); 6 specimens of 


Heliz hortensis from House Island, near 
Magnolia, Mass. (28488). 


J.): Plaster cast of a grooved stone 
slab, the original of which was found 
on the bank of the Delaware River, 
Sussex County, N. J. 28919. 

DANIEL, Dr, Z.'T. (Pine Ridge Agency, 
Dak.): Skin-seraper blade of chert 
or flint (23525); moccasin from the 
battletield of Wounded Knee and 2 
worked flakes of flint from White Clay 
Creek (28702); 6 worked flakes of jas- 
per and chalcedony from White Clay 
Creek (28897); 5 flint scrapers from the 
same locality (29116) ; 50 rudely worked 
flakes and 2 arrow-heads (29307) ; speci- 
men of Sphinz albescens, Tepper (29392), 

DANNHAUSER, MAX (Brooklyn, N. Y.): 
Highflyer Pigeon, in the flesh (28425) ; 
Red Holland Pigeon (28895). 

Davenrort, G. E. (Medford, Mass.): 
Five type specimens of Mexican ferns. 
29130. 

Davey, M. A. (Galveston, Tex.): 
species of crabs. 29419. 

Davipson, Dr. A. (See under Agricul- 
ture, Department of, and J. N. Rose.) 

Davis, A. P. (See under John A. Vogle- 
son.) 

Davis, Prof. G. C. (Agricultural College, 
Mich.): Four specimens of Lassus, rep- 
resenting 2 species (new to the Musenm 
collection), 28403. 

Davis, N. L. (Albion, N. Y.): Specimens 
of Harlan’s Hawk, Buteo Harlani, and 
a specimen of Plumbeous Chicadee, 
Parus carolinensis agilis, from Texas. 
28815. 

Davis, 8S. M. (Washington, D.C.): Flint 
perforator from Washington County, 
Pa, 28513. 

Davison, J. L. (Lockport, N. Y.), through 
Major Bendire, U. 8. Army: Capped 
quartz crystals. 28532. 

Day, Dr. Davip T. (U. 8S. Geological 
Survey): Eight specimens of rocks 
and ores from various localities. 28993. 

Dean, 8. B. (Arlington, Mass.): Twelve 
pieces of heating and illuminating ap- 
paratus. Purchase, 28994. 

De CANDOLLE HERBAKIUM (Geneva, 

_ Switzerland). (See under Agriculture, 

Department of.) 
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DELANEY, J. M. (South Livonia, N. Y.): 
Twenty specimens of Trombidium sp. 
29175. 

DEMMING, C.( Harrisburg, Pa.) : Speci- 
men of molybdenite (28468) ; specimen 
of gummite and 2 specimens of ser- 
pentine from Spruce Pine, Mitchell 
County, N.C. (28504.) 

Dennison, C. E. (Smiths Island, Wash. ), 
through G. W. Dennison: Tooth of a 
mammoth. 29396. 

DENNISON, G. W. (Smiths Island, Wash.) : 
Small collection of birds’ eggs, consist- 
ing of 12 specimens representing 5 
species from Puget Sound (28971); 5 
birds’ skins, representing 5 species from 
Smiths Island (29227); large tooth of a 
mammoth found 62 feet below the sur- 
face of the ground (29395); 2 birds’ 
skins from Washington, consisting of a 
Rusty Song Sparrow, Melospiza fasciata 
guttata, and a Western Savanna Spar- 
row, Ammodramus sandwichensis alaudi- 
nus (29399) ; 3 eggs of Cerorhinca mono- 
cerata (29426). (See under C. E. Den- 
nison. ) 

Dr YROLLE, EMILE (Paris, France): Model 
of the end of a finger (purchase) (29442) ; 
2 series of embryological models, illus- 
trating the development of the trout 

‘and the starfish (purchase) (29443) 
T anatomical models (purchase) 
(28824). 

Dietricu, H. M. (Anna, IIl.): Litho- 
graphic limestone. 28697. 

Diaas, C. W. (U. 8. National Museum): 
Regal Walnut Moth, Citheronia regalix 
(28342); Mourning-cloak Butterfly 
29499). 

Ditter, Dr. J. 8. (U. 8. Geological 
Survey): Specimen of wavellite from 
Montgomery County, Ark. 29187. 
(See under Prof, I’. C. Phillips.) 

Byron E. (Richfield, Mich.): 
Perforated heart-shaped stone (28554) ; 
flint drill or perforator (28835). De- 
posit. 

DonaGuur, C, W. (Trenton, N. J.): Fire- 
clay pins. 29311. 

Dorsey, Dr. H. W. (New Market, Md.): 
Single-comb Brown Leghorn fowl, in 
the flesh. 29059. 


Droprers, GARRETT (Keiogijuku Uni- 
versity, Tokio, Japan): Crustaceans 
from Japan. Purchase, 28653. 


Druip Hitt (Baltimore, Md.), 


through Capt. W. H. Cassell, superin- 
tendent: Young camel, in the flesh. 
28465. 


DRUMMOND, Dr. I. W. (New York City): 


‘*Rosin” opal from Cuba. 28894. 


DuvEn, H. (New Albany, Ind.): Fifty 


American beetles (28397) ; 30 specimens 
of Coleoptera (28454). 


DuGis, Prof. ALFRED (Guanajuato, Mex- 


ico): Four leeches and 7 specimens of 
Spheroma, also 3 named species of 
Arachnida (28357); specimens of The 
lyphonus giganteus and Myrmecocystus 
melliger, snout of a Sawtish, Pristis pec- 
tinatus, incomplete skeleton of Mexican 
Kangaroo Rat, Dipodomys ornatus, alco- 
holic specimen of Grebe, Podilymbus 
podiceps, crustaceans, starfishes, and 4 
gorgonian (28845); 26 species of Mexi- 
can Hymenoptera and Orthoptera 
(28883); large fragment of the inner 
bark of a sapotaceous tree (29365). 


| Du Hamer, Mrs. E. H. (Washington, 


D. C.), through C. B. Boyle: Model of 
the schooner Flying Fish. Deposit. 
28335. 


DUNNING, 8. N. (Hartford, Conn.): Se- 


ries of Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, and 
Hemiptera, from Washington and Ver- 
mont. 28536. 


DURDEN, HENRY 8. (See under Califor- 


nia State Mining Bureau.) 


Ear, R. Epwarp (U. 8. N. M.): Three 


House Mice, Mus musculus, 28958. 


EastTwoop, Miss ALICE (California Acail- 


emy of Sciences, San Francisco, Cal.): 
Specimen of Velaa Kelloggii from Cali- 
fornia. 28972. 


Eaton, A. B. (See under Agriculture, 


Department of.) 


Epwarps, A. C. (Spokane, Wash.): Fac- 


simile of an old-fashioned pocket knife 
Deposit. 28323. 


EGGLESTON, W. W. (See under Agricul- 


ture, Department of.) 


EGLEsTON, Prof. T. (School of Mines, 


New York City): Labels for 1mineral 
collections. 29186. 


ELRop, Prof. M. J. (Wesleyan University, 


Bloomington, Il.): Eight specimens of 
Unionide from the northwestern part 
of the United States (28863); 23 plants 
from the western section of the United 
States (29038). (See under Illinois 
Wesleyan University.) 
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Exstwn, Dr. W..J. (Medical Division, Pen- | 
sion Office, Washington, D. C.): Two | 


skins with skulls of Cottontail Rabbit 
(Lepus sylvaticus) and Pocket Gopher 
(Geomys tuza floridanus), 29446. 

Ey, J. K. (See under Agriculture, De- 
partment of.) 


T. N. (See under Pennsylvania 


Railroad Company.) 
EmmMenricn, Lieut. C. F. (U. 8. Navy): 
Two Satsuma plaques. Deposit. 28711. 
EmMons, 8. F. (See under Interior De- 
partment, U. 8. Geological Survey.) 


ENGLE, H. M. (Roanoke, Va.): Specimen | 


of tscheffkinite from Bedford County, 
Va., and a specimen of samarskite from 
North Carolina, 29292. 

ENGLISH, GEORGE L., & Co. (New York 
City): Twenty-three specimens of min- 
erals, consisting of magnetite, calcite 
and pyrite, smithsonite, chondrodite, 


FairBanks, H. W. (Berkeley, Cal.): 
Twelve specimens of Aucella piochii, 
Gabb, and 15 specimens of Aucella cras- 
sicollis, Keyserling, from San Luis 
Obispo County, Cal. 28865, 

FarnuaM, A. B. (Bennings, D.C.): Two 
arrow-heads and 12 worked flakes from 
Prince George County, Md., and the 
District of Columbia. 29473. 

FARRINGTON, ©. C,. (See under Field 
Columbian Museum. ) 

Frevaya, His Excellency J. SANTOS, (See 
under Nicaragua, Government of.) 

FELLOws, G. 8. (New York City): Onyx 
marble from Brazil. 28717. 


| Fick, G. A. (Baltimore, Md.), through E, 


8S. Schmid: Spangled Swallow Pigeon 
(28688); White Barred Blue-winged 
Pigeon, in the flesh (29330). 


| Fickr, C. A. (Davenport, Iowa): 


atacamite, leadhillite, fluorite, galena, | 


molybdenite, clinochlore, and others, 
from various localities (purchase) 
(28464); opal from near Moscow, Idaho 
(purchase ) (29184) “‘A”; graphite from 
near Harney City, 8. Dak.; melano- 
tekite from Pajsberg, Sweden; spha- 
lerite from Rodna, Transylvania; lang- 
banite from Langbanhyttan, Sweden; 
lavenite from Langesund-fiord, Nor- 
way ; cosalite from Nordmark, Sweden ; 


cobaltite from Enngraugooma, Sweden, | 


and bindheimite from Endellion, Corn- 


wall (purchase) (29185); 2 specimens 


of labradorite, 2 specimens of covel- 
lite, specimen of pyrite, 4 specimens of 


topaz, and 2 specimens of clinochlore | 


(purchase) (29502) “A”. 

Evans, H.W. W. (See under G. M. Mo- 
liner. ) 

EVERMANN, Prof. B. W. (U.S. Fish Com- 


casts of terra cotta molds, the originals 
of which were found in Mexico, 28772. 

FIELD COLUMBIAN MusEuM (Chicago, 
Ill.), through O. C. Farrington: Geo- 
logical material. Exchange. 28781. 

Fiaeins, J.D. (Kensington, Md.): Field 
Mouse, Peromyscus leucopus, and Red 
Squirrel, Sciurus hudsonious (28387); 
Red Squirrel, Sciurus hudsonicus (28496) ; 
a collection of mammal skins and skulls 
from Maryland (28643); collection of 
mammal skins and skulls from Mary- 
land (28718); Red Squirrel, Sciurus hud- 
sonicus (28957); 30 skins and 17 skulls 
of mammals from near Kensington 
(29143); specimens of Flying Squirrel, 
Sciuropterus volucella (2272). 

FiscuEeR Art COMPANY (New York City): 
Chromo-collograph. Purchase. 28739. 


| Fisu Commission, U. 8., Col. Marshall 


mission): Two species of Unionide | 


from Idaho. 28773. 

Ewin, J. L. (Washington, D.C.): United 
States letters patent for improvement 
in street-lighting apparatus, 1874; 
English letters patent for improvement 


in horseshoes, 1879; English letters | 


patent for vuleanizable waterproof 
gum, 1873, showing method of issuing 
patents. 28414. 

EwinG, R. M. (Franklin, Tenn.): Plant. 
29522. 


McDonald, Commissioner of lish and 
Fisheries: Collection of crustaceans, 
principally Anomurans, obtained from 
the Pacific coast investigations of the 
Albatross (28626); types of I new 
* species of fresh-water fishes, obtained 
by field parties of the Commission 
(28636); collection of fishes made in 
Texas during November and December 
of 1891 by a field party in the course 
of investigations relative to the estab- 
lishment of a hatching station (28945) ; 
collection of fishes made in Tennessee 
and Kentucky by Prof. P. H. Kirsch 
“during August of 1891 (28977); plants 


4 
: 
| 


Fish Commission, U. 8.—continued. 
from Attu Island, Alaska, collected | 
during the summer of 1894 by Lien- | 
tenant Jacobs, U. 8S. Navy; 39 birds’ 
eggs, representing 5 species, from 
Agattu Island, Alaska, slate knife, 
flake, 3 grooved sinkers, and 3 water- 
worn pebbles from a kitchen midden 
on the east end of Agattu Island, ob- 
tained by Mr. C. H. Townsend, of the 
steamer Albatross, alcoholic specimen 
of eider duck from the same locality, 
and ear bone of an adult whale from 
St. Paul Island, skin of a large bull 
fur seal from St. Paul Island, Alaska, 
skin vf an albino pup fur seal, and 
skull of a young whale, collected dur- 
ing the cruise of the Albatross in 1894 
(29074); collection of foraminifera ob- 
tained from the dredgings of the Alba- 
tross, also 2 lots of crinoids (29281); 
crustaceans collected principally dur- 
ing the investigations of the Albatross | 
on the western coast of North America | 
and in the North Pacific Ocean (29385) ; 


holothurians obtained by the Albatross ~ 


expedition in 1891 off the western 
coast of Central America, Mexico, and 
the Guatemala region (29412). 

Fisner, Dr. A. K. (Department of Agri- 
culture): Fresh-water and land shells 
from Chiricahua Mountains, Arizona. 
28501. (See under Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of, and Gustav Kohn. ) 

Fisner, W. H. (Baltimore, Md.): Silver 
perch, Sciena chrysura, from Gunpow- 
der River, Maryland. 28601. 

FLoop BrotTuers (Malden, Mass.): One 
hundred and thirty specimens of North 
American Coleoptera (28499); 125 spe- 
cies of North American and exotic 

_ Coleoptera (28627). 

Footer, Dr. A. E. (Philadelphia, Pa.): 
Specimen of sphwrocobaltite from 
Boleo, near Santa Rosalia, Lower Cali- 
fornia (exehange) (28442); 14 glass 
models of crystals (purchase) (29289) 
a". 

Forses, H. O. (Liverpool, England): 
Three leg bones of an extinct species of 
goose (Cnemiornis calcitrans), from 
South Island, New Zealand. 29437. 

Forp, Joun (Philadelphia, Pa.): Six 

specimens of Mactra, variety Rarenelii, 

Conrad, from the coast of New Jersey. 

29433. 
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| Forp, T.C. (Frederick, 8. Dak.): Four 


skins of Richardson’s Spermophile, 
Spermophilus Richardsoni. 29483. 

Foster, J. H. (Marshall, Va.) : Two small 
Lamprey eels, Petromyzon marinus. 
29221. 

Fow Frep. H. (Fort Bowie, Ariz.) : 
Nest and 4 eggs of Hepatic Tanager, 
Piranga hepatica, from southern Arizona 
(28345); 12 eggs (4 sets) of Scorched 
Horned Lark, Otocoris alpestris adusta 
(28539). 

FRAZER, Mrs. A. E. (Dakota City, Nebr.) : 
Drilled ceremonial object (pick-shaped ) 
from near Napoleon, Ohio. Purchase. 
29494. 

FREDHOLM, A. (Washington, D. C.): Her- 
barium specimen, 28965. (See under 
Agriculture, Department of.) 

Frey, J. H. (Cincinnati, Ohio): Photo- 
graph of Mr. J. E. Hinds. 28938. 

Frierson, L. 8. (Friersons Mills, La.): 
Fresh-water shells from Louisiana. 
28489. 

Fry, E, (Rondubuasch, South 
Africa), through Prof. Cleveland Abbe: 
Collection of photographs deseriptive 
of the scenery in the vicinity of the 
Zambesi River and the neizhborhood of 
Victoria Falls. 28604. (Presented to 
the Smithsonian Institution, and de- 
posited in the National Museum. ) 

FurMAN, C. M., Jr. (Clemson College, 8. 
C.): Stone tube. Purchase. 28809, 

Fuss, J. F. (Atlanta, Ga.): Larva of 
Cochliopod Moth (/sa_ inornata), G. & 
R. 28655, 

Gavow, Dr. (Cambridge, England): 
Goatsucker, ’odargus; Swilt, Cypselus 
apus; Goatsucker, Caprimulgus; Honey 
Creeper, Certhiola. Exchange. 29078. 

Gappess, T. (Baltimore, Md.): Yel- 
low Tumbler Pigeon. 28953. 


GANNAWAY, C. B. (Fort Smith, Ark.): 
Ceremonial object plowed up near 
Waldron. Purchase. 29408, 

GARDNER, A. L. (Vermillion, N. Y.): 
Silky Japanese fowl (28656); White- 
crested white Polish Cockrel; Silver 
penciled Hamburg Cockrel, and Silver- 
penciled Hamburg Pullet, in the flesh 
(28801). 

GARDNER, J. (Savannah, Ga.): Seng 
Sparrow, Melospiza fasciata, in the flesh, 
with abnormal plumage. 28967. 
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GaRNIeER, Dr. J. H. (Lucknow, Ontario, 
Canada.): Two specimens of Meno- 
branchus latastei. Exchange. 29033. 

Garvey, D. D. (Duluth, Minn.): Clay 
concretions. 28482, 

GEORGIA GEOLOGICAL SURVEY (Atlanta, 
Ga.); through W. 8S. Yeates, State 
geologist: Meteoric iron, weighing 189 
grams. 29081. 

GERMAN Works (“Yew York City): 
Collection of mineral salts from Stass- 
furt, Germany. 28354. 

GERRARD, Epwarp, jr. (Camden Town, 
London, England): Four birds’ skins, 
representing 3 species, from Borneo 
and Colombia. Purchase. 28762. 

GETSCHMANN, R. (Rixdorf, near Berlin, 
Germany): Diatomaceous earth, Ex- 
change. 29177. 

GiLtBertT, C. H. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of, and Leland Stanford 
Junior University.) 

GILBERT, Prof.G.K. (See under Interior 
Department, U. 8. Geological Survey.) 

Gitcurist, F. C. (Fort Qu-Appelle, 
Assinaboine, Canada): Specimens of 
Acipenser, Moxostoma, Catostomus, Core- 
gonus, Stizostedion, and Platygobio 
gracilis, from the lakes of the North- 
west Territory, 29191. 

G. (Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La.): Larva of wood-boring 
beetle (Lrnobius sp.). 28684. 

Git, Dr. (See under J, Douglas 
Ogilby.) 

GLEN IsLaAND Mvusrum (Glen Island, 
N. Y.), through L. M. McCormick: Mol- 
lusks from the Red Sea, ethnological 
objects from Africa, marine inverte- 
brates from the Gulf of Aden (29431); 
ethnological objects from the western 
coast of Africa (28638). Exchange. 

Go.pEN, R. A. (Washington, D.C.): Skin 
of Dusky Shark, Carcharhinus obscurus, 
from the Potomac River at Glymont, 
Mil. 28429. 

GOLDMAN, Mr. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 


Goovg, Dr. G. Brown (Assistant Secre- 
tary Smithsonian Institution, in charge 
of U. 8. National Museum): Japanese 
temple dram and drumsticks, Japanese 
helmet (deposit) (28423); etching, por- 
trait of Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, by 
8. A. Schoff after Steuart (gift) (28692). 


Gore, Prof. J. Howarp (Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.): Eight 
photographs of Congo negroes, 28590, 

GouLp, C, N. (Arkansas City, Kans.): 
Four specimens of Arch@ocidaris spines, 
4 specimens of Productus semireticu- 
latus, specimen of Productus sp., 6 speci- 
mens of Seminula subtilita and Seminula 
sp. (29232); specimen of Pleurotomaria 
(29402); 10 species of Permo-Carbon- 
iferous fossils from Kansas and Indian 
Territory (29481). 

GranaM, H. D. (Ashland, Ohio): Thirty 
specimens of Devonian drift corals. 
Exchange. 29070. 

Gram, N.C. (U.S. consular agent, Dyrefj- 
ord, Iceland): Two bedboards of Ice- 
landic manufacture. 28543. 

GRANT, ALLEN (Tarrytown, N. Y.): 
Bearded Polish Bantam, Polish Ban- 
tam hen, 3 Silver Seabright Bantams 
(29050); Silver Seabright Bantam hen 
(29416). 

Graves, F. P. (Doe Run, Mo.): Lead sil- 
icates (furnace product). 28461. 

Graves, R. II. (Mount Wilson, Md.) : Chi- 
nese manuscript book with colored 
plates illustrating the Miao Tsz, or Abo- 
rigines, 29397. 

GREEGOR, Isatan (Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio) : 
Seven fragments of pottery from a 
mound on St. Johns River, near Jack- 
sonville. 28312. 

GREEN, B. F. (Superintendent of Con- 
struction, National Library Building, 
Washington, D. C.): Modeling clay from 
Ravenswood, Long Island. 28351. 

GREENE, E. L. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

GREENWOOD, G. G. B. (Minerva, Ohio.) : 
Sixteen rude chipped implements from 
Carroll and Stark counties (28819); 12 
chipped stone implements from Carroll 
County, and a concretion from Tusca- 
rawas County (29108). Exchange. 

GREGER, D. F. K. (Fulton, Mo.): Devo- 
nian and Carboniferous fossils (ex- 
change (28365); Choteau shale contain- 
ing fossils (gift) (28920). 

Ropert (Roland, Tex.): Tooth 
of Shark (Lamna cuspidata), (28362); 
fossil bones and sharks’ teeth (28433). 

Grirrin, C. M. (Shelter Island, N. Y.): 


Light Brahma hen. 29199. 
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Grover, W. E. (Galveston, Tex.): Three 
birds’ skins, representing 2 species. 

Dr. Juan (Habana, Cuba): 
Cuban Macaw, Ara tricolor; Crow, 
Corvus minutus; 2 Herons ( Butorides 
brunnescens and Florida ewrulea), (mel- 
anistic). 28813. 

GUNNING, Mrs. Mary (Boston, Mass.): 
Two volumes of mounted Algw from 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts of the 
United States. 28581. (Presented to 
the Smithsonian Institution and depos- 
ited in the National Museum. ) 

GOUNTHER, Dr. ALBERT. (See under Brit- 
ish Musenm, London, England.) 

O. (Felts Mills, N. Y.): Bowl- 
der from the glacial drift (28347); 
bowlders from ground moraine (28889). 

Gwyn, Dr. ©. L. (Galveston, Tex.): 
Shells (28837); Miocene fossils from 
the artesian well in Galveston (29044) ; 
6 species of marine shells from the 
beach at Galveston, and Miocene fos- 
sils from levels in artesian well (29085) ; 
3 crabs, representing 3 species (29355). 

Happon, Dr. A. C. (Inisfail, Hills Road, 
Cambridge, England): Twenty-four 
ethnological objects from New Guinea. 
Exchange. 29310. 

HaGvur, ARNOLD. (See under Interior 
Department, U. 8. Geological Survey). 

Haron, W. H. (Mountaingrove, Mo.): 
Two photographs of stone implements 
and pottery. 28515. 

HaMuin, HOMER (San Diego, Cal.): Am- 
monite, Tachydiscus suciansis, Meek, 
from Point Loma (exchange) (28509) ; 
Tertiary and other fossils from the 
vicinity of San Diego (gift) (29049); 5 
atrow-heads from Pine Island, Minne- 
sota, 7 arrow-heads and a small stone 
chisel from San Diego (gift) (29325). 

HaMLINE UNIVERsITY (St. Paul), through 
Prof. H. L. Osborn: Two species of 
Unionid« from Minnesota (29308) ; col- 
lection of land and fresh-water shells, 
and a few marine shells from the Phil- 
ippine Islands (29430). 

Hanskk, E. A. (Bellevue, Iowa): Swift 

Lizard, Cuemidophorus seclineatus, from 

the shore of the Mississippi River. 

28909. 
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Harrorp, Horace (Petaluma, Cal.): 
Two abnormally colored eggs of Crow, 
Corvus americanus. 29387. 

Harvow, Lieut. C. H., U. 8S. Navy (New- 
port, R. I.): Model of a grass boat or 
** Balsa,” made by the Amara Indians. 
Deposit. 28339. 

Harrison, Judge BENJAMIN (Jackson- 
ville, Fla.): Four crabs, Panopexs Har- 
risii, from St. Johns River. 28381. 

Haruison, G.G. (Brandon, Va.): Thirty- 
seven arrow-heads from Jamestown 
Island; 35 arrow-heads and 2 spear- 
heads from Brandon, 28874. 

MARK E. (Greenfield, Mo.): 
Scrapers, rude notched axes, and leaf- 
shaped implements of flint; paint 
stones and other articles of hematite 
from Dade and Cedar counties. De- 
posit. 28176. (Returned.) 

HARSHBARGER, W. A. (Topeka, Kans.): 
Aberrant specimen of Papilio Turnus 
(29174); 30 specimens of North Ameri- 
can Coleoptera (29303). 

Hart ey, W. P. (Mount Jackson, Pa.): 

- Pupa of Hawk Moth, Protoparce caro- 
lina, 29043. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY (Gray Herbarium, 
Cambridge, Mass.): Three hundred 
and thirty-six herbarium specimens. 
Exchange. 28867, 

HASKELL, Miss B. A. (Philadelphia, Pa.) : 
Nymph of a water bug ( Pedinocris sp.) 
29243. 

Haw.tey, E. H. (See under Mrs. L, J. 
Clarke. ) 

Hay, W. P. (Central High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.): Crustaceans from New 
Zealand (exchange) (28330); 3 speci- 
mens of stalagmite from Shiloh Cave, 
Bedford, Ind. (gift) (29058); 7 frogs 
from Virginia (gift) (29533). 

Hay, F. 8., U.S. Army (Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz): Septarian nodule from near Fort 
Wingate, N. Mex. 28472. 

Haywoop, WESTERVELT (Rutherford, N. 
J.): Six game Bantams. 29051. 

HAZARD, SCHUYLER. (See under Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railroad Company.) 

Heatucore, W. H. (Preston, Lancashire, 
England): Oak model of the first canve 
found in the dock excavations at Pres- 
ton. 28929. (Presented to the Smith- 
souian Institution and deposited in the 
National Museum. ) 
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HEDLEY, CHARLEs (Australian Museum, | Hitts, Epwarp, Son & Co. (New York 
Sydney, New South Wales): Specimens City): Gum copal from New Zealand, 
of Magasella Cumingii, Dav., from Aus- Malay Peninsula, and Africa. TPur- 
tralia. 28847. chase. 28514. 

HEILPRIN, WILLIAM ( Washington, D. C.): Hix, T. W. (Santee, Ga.): Asbestos from 
Isopod crustaceans from the Potomac _ near Cleveland, Ga. 29265. 

Flats. 28364. | Hoapiey, G. W. (Phenix, Ariz.): Black 

HEMPHILL, Henry (San Diego, Cal.): material resembling stone coal, found 
Mexican mollusks from bottom of a | in mounds near Phenix. 28615. 
Mexican vessel in San Diego Harbor; Hopss, F. W. (See under Arlington 
also marine shells. 28995. | Mills.) 

Henry, J. H. (Easton, Md.), through B. | Hotcoms, E. G. (Helena, N. Y.): Two 
I. MeHale: Young turkey, showing ab- | spear-heads, 3 polished hatchets, 3 
| 


normal growth. 28565. gouges, and a polishing tool. Ex- 
HENSHAW, H.W. (SeeunderSmithsonian | change. 28989. 

Institution, Bureau of Ethnology.) | Hotes, 8. J. (University of California, 
HERMAN, W. W. (Boston, Mass.): Eight Berkeley, Cal.): Two specimens of 

species of Japanese shells (28327) ; ma- Pinniza from Mendocino County, Ex- 

rine shells from Japan (29073); shells, change. 28676. (See under California, 

3 specimens of echini, and a hydractin- University of.) 

ian from the same locality (29097) ; crus- | HOLZINGER, J. M. (See under Agricul- 


taceans and echinoderms (29141). ture, Department of.) 
Herrera, Prof. A. L. (See under Mex- | Hoopes, Josian (West Chester, Pa.): 
ico, National Museum of). | Western Grasshopper Sparrow, Ammo- 
Herrick, C. J. (Granville, Ohio): Plas- dramus savannarum perpallidus, from 


ter cast of an inscribed stone, theorigi- | North Dakota. 29488. 

nal of which was found in Newark, | Hopkins, H. A. (Grand Rapids, Mich.): 

Ohio. 28852. , Commission of Hannibal M. Allen as 
HETZEL, Miss 8. R. (Clifton Station, Va.) : captain of artillerists, dated May 6, 

Terrapin. 29432. 1812, signed by James Madison, Presi- 
Hippen, W. E. (Hiddenite, N.C.) : Speci- dent of the United States. Deposit. 


men of rowlandite from Blanco County, 28415. (Returned.) 

Tex. 28440. Hornor, C, G. (Baxter Springs, Kans.) : 
Hitt, E. J. (Englewood, Ill.): Two her- | Six arrow-headsfrom Cherokee County, 

barium specimens of Tradescantia. Kans. 29317. 

29191. | Hoven, Dr. WALTER (U.S. National Mu- 
HIL1, Prof. R. T. (U. 8. Geological Sur- seu): Fossil plants from Morgantown, 

vey): Land shells from Panama and W. Va. 28663. 

Costa Rica (29107); pelts of mammals How, C. H. (Addison, W. Va.): Rhinoc- 

from Panama (29133). ' eros Beetle, Dynastes tityus. 28463. 


Hitt, Dr. W. H. (Mooresville, Ala.), Howarp, Prof. L. O. (Department of 
through O. M. Hundley: Stone taken Agriculture) : Land shells from Browns- 


from the bladder of a hog. 28799. ville, Tex. 29201. (See under George 
HILLEBRAND, Dr. W. F. (U.S. Geological B. King.) 


Survey): malakon from North Carolina; Howe, E. E. (Washington, D. C.): 
3specimens of uraninite from Joachims- | sie 


thal, Bohcmia; uraninite from Pre- | 
bram, Bohemia; specimens from Hales | change) (28363); male specimen of 


Quarry, Glastonbury, and from Branch- Hercules Beetle, Dynastes hercules, from 


ville, Conn. ; geological specimens from | the West Indies (exchange) (28632); 
Moss and Arendal, Norway. 29219. 3 specimens of Nanina from the East 
(See under W. G. Waring). Indies (exchange) (28793) ; 3 specimens 
HiLLMAN, F. G. (New Bedford, Mass.) : of Caiion Diablo iron, polished slice 
Two natural formations of clay iron- of Caion Diablo iron, wax opal from 
stone from Gay Head, Martha’s Vine- the State of Washington, jasper opal 
yard, Mass. 28890. from the same locality, and specimen of 
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HowEL.t, E. E.—continued. 


precious opal from Australia (purchase) | 
(28825) “‘A”; meteorite from Kisen, Ja- | 
and a meteorite from Cajon | 
Diablo, Arizona (purchase) (28925) “A”; | 
meteoric iron weighing 573 grams, from — 


pan, 


El Capitan, N. Mex. (gift) (29079). 

HowELL, JosePpH. (See under Agricul- 
ture, Department of.) 

Howe LL, Tuomas. (See under Agricul- 
ture, Department of.) 

Hoye, WituiaM E. 
chester Museum, Manchester, England. ) 

Hupparp, HENRY (Department of Agri- 
culture) : Specimen of Rana wsopus, from 
Crescent City, Fla. 29363. 

Hueues, Lieut. W. N., U. 8. Army (Co- 


lumbia, Tenn.) : Trenton limestone con- | 


taining Brachiopoda, Orthis testudinaria 
and Orthis subequata, 28705. 

HunpD Ley, O. M. 
Hill.) 

Hunt, Miss L. L. (San Carlos, Ariz.): 
Wood-boring larva of Prionus califor- 
nicus. 286%4. 

HUNTINGTON, W. (Washington, D. C.). 
through Washington Nailor: Stone 


pestle marked with incised lines, ob- | 


tained from a cliff ruin on the Colorado 
River at the head of Grand Cajon. 
Deposit. 29521. 

Hurter, Juvivs (St. Louis, Mo.): Three 
lizardsandasnake. Exchange. 28791. 

Hutton, F.W. (See under Canterbury 
Museum, Christchurch, New Zealand. ) 

Ipano, UNIVERSITY oF. (See under Ag- 
riculture, Department of. ) 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY (Bloom- 
ington, Ill.), through Prof. M. J. Elrod: 
Specimen of Swainson’s Hawk, Buteo 
Swainsoni. 29076. 
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(See under Man- | 


(See under Dr. H. W. | 


Im Turn, E. F. (Government Agency, | 


* Northwest District, British Guiana: 
Collection of plants. 28670. 
INDIAN) Museum (Calcutta, 
through Surg. Capt. A. Aleock, M. B., 
superintendent: Small collection of 


India), 


| 


deep-water fishes from the Bay of Ben- | 


gal, consisting of Congromurena squali- 
ceps and nasica, Physiculus argyro- 


INDIAN MuskuM—continued, 
pastus, Thyrsites bengalensis, Neobythites 
steatiticus, Halieutwa fumosa, Aphoris- 
tia trifasciata and Solea umbratilis, also 
crustaceans and corals. Exchange. 

INTERCONTINENTAL RAILWAY COMMIs- 
SION (Washington, D. C.), through 
Lieut. W. W. Macomb, United States 
Army: Buttertlies, 3 spiders, and a 
humming-bird obtained by Dr. W. C. 
Shannon, U. 8. Army, in Costa Rica. 
28391. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, Hon. Hoke 
Smith, Secretary (U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, Hon. Charles D. Walcott, Direct- 
or): Large collection of Ordovician 
fossils from Wisconsin and southern 
Minnesota, obtained by F. W. Sardeson 
in 1890 and 1891 (28319); 5 slabs of 
Upper Cambrian sandstone containing 
trails of Climachtichnites Youngi, from 
New Lisbon, Wis. (28320); 15 thin 
slides of Stromatopora from the Niagara 
terrane at Littleton, N. H. (28448); 
geologic Atlas of the United States, 
folios 1 to 8 (28748); 5 boxes contain- 
ing Middle Cambrian trilobites from 
Mount Stephen, British Columbia, col- 
lected by W. D. Wilcox (28854) ; speci- 
mens of ore from Silver Cliff and Rosita 
(Hardscrabble) mining districts, Wet 
Mountain Valley, Custer County, Colo., 
collected by Messrs. S. F. Emmons 
and Whitman Cross, also illustrative 
specimens of fluorspar deposits from 
Rosiclare, southern Illinois (28866) ;! 
2 specimens of barite with calcite from 
near Presley's, Colorado, 4 barite crys- 
tals from Apishapa Bluffs, Colorado, 
and 2 selenite crystals, collected by 
Prof. G. K. Gilbert (28877); 48 speci- 
meus of pyrophyllite, collected by H. 
W. Turner (28907); (through the Di- 
rector and Prof, Samuel H. Scudder, 
Cambridge, Mass.) 74 species of fossil 
insects from the Older Tertiary strata 
of Colorado and Wyoming (28921); 3 
specimens of cinnabar from Mercur 
Mine, Mercur, Tooele County, Utah, 


'Paper published by Mr. Emmons on the subject in Trans. Am. Inst. of Mining 
Engineers. 
2 Fifty-three of these species are types and have been figured in Moncgraph XX1, 
U.8.G.5S. 


The collection contains 239 specimens. 
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collected by J. E. Spurr (28936); col- | 


Jacons, Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. (See 


under Fish Commission, U. 8.) 


lection of igneous and sedimentary | James, I. E. (Pittston, Pa.), through 


rocks representing the geology of the | 
Eureka district, Nevada, collected by 


David White: Slab containing fish 
plates. 29302. 


Arnold Hague (29041); 2 specimens of | JeNNEY, Dr. W. P. (U. 8S. Geological Sur- 


staurolite erystals altering to white 
mica on chlorite schist, from near Lib- 
erty Grove, Cecil County, Md. (29120) ; 
35 carboniferous plants from Rhode 
Island and 92 from Massachusetts 
(29183); 2 specimens of Raphidiopsis 
diversipenna, Scudder (type) from Cran- 
ston, R. I. (29258) ; 2,366 duplicate spec- 
imens of Middle Cambrian meduse 
(29284) ; 28 specimens of Triassic fishes, 


vey): Pitchstone from Brownsville, 
Lawrence County, 8. Dak. (28544); fos- 
sil plants from the Lower Cretaceous of 
South Dakota (28861). 


JENNINGS, F’.(Washington,D.C.): Pitcher 


of Sheffield pottery with initials J.G., 
the last piece remaining of a table set 
presented to Joseph Gale, the founder 
of the Sheffield Infirmary. Deposit. 
29406. 


6 specimens of Triassic plants, and 1 | JENNINGS, Miss M. H. (Grand gapids, 


specimen of Triassic insect larve from 
Massachusetts (29285); specimen of 
cinnabar, 2 specimens of scorodite 
from Mercur Mine, Mereur, Tooele 
County, Utah, obtained by J. E. Spurr 
29291); rocks from Lower California, 
cerrussite from Terrible Mine, Colo- 
rado, collected by S. . Emmons, fluor- 
ite and galena from Rosiclare, T11., 
obtained by 8. F. Emmons, slab cut 
from a large spherulite from Silver 
Cliff, Colo., obtained by Whitman 
Cross (29323); 9 specimens of vesu- 
vianite, 14 specimens of cryolite, 8 
specimens of ptilolite, and 16 speci- 
mens of niter from Colorado and Wy- 
oming, collected by Whitman Cross 
(29331); specimen of polybasite from 
‘Yankee Girl” mine, Colorado, speci- 
men of cerussite from Daisy Mine, Gun- 
nison County, Colo., collected by S. F. 
Emmons (29332); 10 specimens of ga- 
lena from ‘‘ Minnie Moore ” mine, Belle- 
vue, Idaho, collected by J. M. Kennear, 
through Whitman Cross (29333); fossil 
fish from the Fox Hill formation, 4 
miles east of Longmont Bowlder, Colo- 
rado (29335). (See under Prof. John 
M. Clarke.) 


Mich.): Larval cases of Caddis worms. 
28605. 


JOHANNES, J. M. (Smithsonian Institu- 


tion): Grooved ax, spear-head of 
quartzite, and an arrow-head of white 
quartz (28314); snake skin (28671). 


Jounson, A. A. (See under Wyoming, 


University of.) 


JOHNSON, Prof. CHARLES W. (See under 


Wagner Free Institute.) 


Jounson, E. J. (Torin, Sonora, Mexico): 


Tortoise Beetle, Physonota unipunctata, 
collected by John Sanders. 28649. 


Jounson, J. L. (Duffield, Va.): Two hun- 


dred and twenty-eight archeological 
objects. Exchange. 29105. 


Jounson, Prof. O. B. (Seattle, Wash.) : 


Marine and fresh-water shells from Pu- 
get Sound (28192); shells (28572). 


Jounson, W. B. K. (Allentown, Pa.): 


Sea-urchin, marine shells, land shells, 
and beans from the Isle of Pines, Cuba 
(28985); land shells from the same lo- 
eality (29100). 


Jones, Mrs. Frep. (Evanston, Wyo.), 


through T. W. Stanton: Fossil fish (/i- 
plomystus dentatus, Cope), from the 
Eocene formation (Green River shales), 


fiary strata 
(28921);° 3 


Iowa, State University of (lowa City, Fossil Station, Wyoming. 28436. 


Iowa), through Prof. C. C. Nutting: Jorpan, Dr. D. 8. (See under Leland 
om Mereur Crabs from the West Indian region. Stanford Junior University). 


ntv. Utah, Exe re. 28618. 
nty, Utah nchenge : JouTet, Lovis (New York City): One 


IRELAND, GEORGE, (See under Milton 
of Mining Bradley Company.) hundred and seven species of Coleop- 


Jackson, SHELDON (U. 8. R. M. cutter 28708. 
Rear, Alaska Division): Skin of Sper- Jupp, E. T. (Cando, N. Dak.): Twelve 
mophile, Spermophilus empetra, from eggs (one set) of Shoveller, Spatula 
Cape Lisburne, Alaska. 28665. | elypeata, 28326. 


graph XNXI, 
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Jupp, 8. D. (Department of Agriculture) : 


Three species of amphipods from New- 
port, R. I. 29463. 


Jupson, W. (Pasadena, Cal.) : Nest and 


4 eggs of Hutton’s Vireo, Vireo Huttoni 
(exchange) (28412); skin of Hutton’s 
Vireo, Vireo IJuttoni (gift) (28418); 3 
eggs and nest of Phainopepla, also 5 
eggs (one set) of Wren Tit and nest of 
White-throated Swift (gift) (28594); 10 
eggs (livs sets) and 5 nests of Phaino- 
pepla, Phainopepla nitens from southern 
California (gift) (28802); Spotted Owl, 
Syrnium occidentale (gift) (28917); 
through Major Bendire, Hermann’s 
Song Sparrow, Melospiza fasciata Her- 
manni, from California (gift) (28939); 
3eggs (one set) of California Pelican 
from Coronado Islands, Lower Cali- 
fornia (gift) (29400). 


Ka.brvus, Mrs. Mary K. (See under Miss 


Margaret FE. King.) 
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KAyYseER, WILLIAM (Wapakoneta, Ohio): | 


Fifty species of North American insects 
(28410); 39 species of insects of various 
orders (28453); 43 species of North 
American insects of various orders 
(28639). ‘ 

Kram, THomas (Keams Canyon, Ariz.): 
Tooth of a fossil Ray (Ptychodus decur- 
rens?). 28377. 

Kesey, F. D. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of, and J. N. Rose.) 

KENDALL, W.C. (U.S. Fish Commission), 
through J. E. Benedict: Eleven birds’ 
skins, representing 8 species from Port 
Royal, S.C. 28400. 

Kennear, J. M. (See under Interior 
Department, U. S. Geological Survey.) 

Kerr, Mark JB. (San Francisco, Cal.): 
Geological specimens from Ecuador, 
and fossils from the same locality. 
29047. 

Kinc, GrorGe B. (Lawrence, Mass.), 
through L. 0. Howard: Specimens of 
Oniscid# and slides of the same. Ex- 
change. 29294. (See under Agricul- 
ture, Department of.) 

KinG, GrorGe F. (New York City), 
through Robert Cameron: Specimen of 
titanite. 29445. 


KinG, Miss MarGARET E, (Pensacola, 
Fla.), through Mrs. Mary King Kalbfus: | 


Officer's sash and epaulettes worn by 
the late Col. William King, Fourth 


KING, Miss MARGARET 
Infantry, U. S. Army, provisional civil 
and military governor of West Florida 
under appointment from General Jack- 
son, 29327. 

Louis. (See under Williams- 
burg Scientific Society.) 

Kirscu, P.H. (See under Fish Commis- 
sion, U.S.) 

Kurnk, C. F. (Horton, Kans.): Specimen 
of Elymus virginicus submuticus, 28561. 

Kiotz, Orro J. (Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada): Specimen of leucite from Queen 
Charlotte Island. 29161. 

KniGut,W. C. (University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo.): Five specimens of 
Entomostraca from Platte River. 
28646. 

KNOWLEs, W. A. (U. 8. National Mu- 
seum): Cooper’s Hawk, Accipiter Coo- 
peri, in the flesh. 29371. 

KNOWLTON, F. H, (U. 8. Geological Sur- 
vey): Twenty herbarium specimens. 
29472. 


Know ron, W.J. (Boston, Mass.): Stea- 


tite bottle from China, specimen of 
chrysoprase from Tulare County, Cal., 
specimen of zircon (eut) weighing 20,'; 
carats from Ceylon, and a specimen of 
garnet (pear-shaped carbuncle). Pur- 
chase. 29181. ‘‘A.” 

Kny, Ricuarp, & Co. (New York City): 
Series of specimens showing develop- 
ment of European trout (purchase) 
(28450); chitinous parts of beetle, de- 
velopment of frog and salamander ( pur- 
chase )( 28634) ; series of specimens iilus- 
trating the development of water- 
beetle ( purchase) (29203)**A” ; 11 models 
showing the development of the water- 
beetle, and 22 models showing the de- 
velopment of Gastrula (purchase) 
(29234) 

Koun, Gustave (New Orleans, La.), 
through Dr. A. K. Fisher: Young Ameri- 
ean Goldfinch, Spinus tristis, 28430. 

Korn, 8. (Unionhouse, Cal.): Two speci- 
mens of Mourning-cloak Butterfly, Va- 
nessa antiopa. 28731. 

KUEHLING, J. H. (Washington, D. C.): 
King Snake from Mount Vernon, Va. 

Kunz, GrorGe F. (New York City): 

Specimen of chrysocolla, from near 
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Kunz, GEORGE F.—continued. 

Phenix, Ariz. (29121); 5 specimens of 
agate, artificially colored, from Ober- 
stein, Bavaria (29156). 

LaPLata MusevoM (La Plata, Argentina), 
through Dr. Francisco P. Moreno, di- 
rector: Casts of vertebrate fossils, in- 
cluding skull of Toxodon, skull of Trig- 
odon, skull and jaw of Nesodon, jaw of 
Nesodon, skull and jaw of Propalapho- 
phorus, skull of Dacypotherium, femur, 
tibia, and fibula of Brontornis, skull of 
Honopidium, palatal region and de- 
formed skull of Astrapotherium; also 
10 pottery vessels and 41 birds’ skins 
from South America. Exchange. 29409. 

Lacor, R. D. (Pittston, Pa.): Forty-three 
boxes containing Paleozoic plants 
(29255) ; 3 boxes of Cretaceous and Ter- 
tiary plants (29256); 2 boxes contain- 
ing Triassic fishes from New Jersey, 
constituting the fifth installment of the 
“Lacoe Collection (29257). 

Lamb, T. F. (Portland, Me.): Three hun- 
dred and fifty-one specimens of gar- 
vets from Phippsburg, Me. Purchase. 
28552. 

LaMBE, L. M. (See under Canada, Geo- 
logical Survey of.) 

Lanr, H. B. (Las Cruces, N. Mex.): Thir- 
teen reptiles from Mesilla Valley. Pur- 
chase. 29316. 

LANGDALE, J. W. (Washington, D. C.): 


Anvalcite from Tyrol, heulandite from | 


Farée Islands, calcite on galena from 
England, and stilbite from Washington 
City. Exchange. 28503. 

LANGLEY, Hon. 8. P. (See under Smith- 
sonian Institution. ) 

Larkin, Mrs. J. R. (Natunnuck, R. 1.): 
Portions of the backbone of a large 
shark, 28350. 


Lasson, J. E. (Marquette, Mich.): Speci- 
mens of Hamaris axillaris and Cicada 
cunicularis, 28439. 

LAWRENCE, R. H. (Los Angeles, Cal.), 


through Major Bendire, U. 8S. Army: 
Six humming birds, representing 6 spe- 
cies, from Los Angeles and Mount Wil- 
son. 28553. 

Lay, WiLt1aM (Honeoye Falls, N. Y.): 
Fossil nut ( 7rigonocarpus?) taken from 
the inside of a lump of bituminous coal, 
from near Reynoldsville, Pa, 29193. 


L’EcoLr POLYTECHNIQUE ( Paris, France): 
Bronze medal commemerating the cen- 
tennial of L’Ecole ytechnique. 
Deposit. 28779. (Presented to the 
Smithsonian and deposited in the Na- 
tional Museum. ) 

LEHMAN, W. V. (Tremont, Pa.): Carbon- 
iferous plants, representing about 70 
species (exchange) (28817); 18 arrow- 
heads and 4 fossil plants, shells, and 2 
fossil insects (gift) (28882); 5 fossil 
plants and 2 fossil insects from the Car- 
boniferous formation, also 3 spear- 
headsand 1 arrow-head from the Middle 
Fork, Clinton County, Ind. (gift) 
(29036). 

LEIBERG, J. B. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 
(Palo Alto, Cal.), through Prof. C. H. 
Gilbert: Crustaceans from California 
(exchange) (28797); fossil oysters from 
the vicemity of Tomales Bay (gift) 
(29260); collection of fishes, made at 
Mazatlan in 1895 by Dr. D. S. Jordan 
(gift) (29353). 

LEMKE, Miss ELIzaBetu (Berlin, Ger- 
many ): Fossils, minerals, and other geo- 
logical material. 29188. 

Lemon, E. J. ( Dallas, Tex.): Shale with 
banding, due to weathering. 28840. 
Lemon, Dr. J. H. (New Albany, Ind.): 
Eight species of Lower Carboniferous 

fossils. 29523. 

LENGSFIELD, J. I. (Greenville, Miss.) : 
Stone spear-head found in an Indian 
mound near Greenville. 29010. (Pre- 
sented to the Smithsonian Instituticn, 
and deposited in the National Museum. ) 

Leutze, T. W. (Washington Navy- 
Yard): Necklace, made of the teeth of 
a whale, obtained from the Fiji Islands, 
also 2 photographs of Fijians. Pur- 
chase. 28823. 

LINCOLN, Dr. J. M. (New York City): 
Conch shell from the bed of the Ozama 
River, Santo Domingo. 28417. 

LINDGREN, W. (U.S. Geological Survey): 
Altaite and free gold in quartz, from 
Providence mine, Nevada County, Cal. 
29530. 

LINELL, M. L. (U. 8S. National Museum): 
Snake ( Lampropeltis doliata), from Vir- 
ginia. 20254. 
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LITTLEJOHN, CHASE (Redwood City, 
Cal.): Four eggs (1 set) of Aleutian | 
Song Sparrow, 4 eggs (1 set) of Sand- 
wich Sparrow, 12 eggs (9 sets) of | 
Ancient Murrelet, from the Sanak | 
Group of Islands, Alaska (gift) (28576) ; | 
3 eggs (1 set) of Peale’s Falcon, Falco 
peregrinus Pealei (deposit) (28577); 4 
eggs (4 sets) of Fork-tailed Petrel, | 
Oceanodrama furcata, from Sanak 
Islands (gift) (28645); Peale’s Falcon, | 
Falco peregrinus Pealei (deposit) 
(28715); 27 specimens of Aleutian Song | 
Sparrow (28891) (returned). 

Livezry, T. E. (Coolidge, Ky.): Two 
specimens of Goodyera pubescens (Rat- | 
tlesnake plantain). 28551. 
Lonpon, TOWN CLERK OF: Bronze medal | 
commemorative of the visit of the Duke 
and Duchess of York to the city of | 
London on the occasion of their mar- | 
riage July 6, 1893. 28782. (Presented | 
to the Smithsonian from the town clerk | 
of London, England, and deposited in | 
the National Museum.) 

Lona, 8., & Son (Hancock, Pa.): Crude 
ocher, 29259. 

LonG IsLanpD ARCHAZOLOGICAL CLUB 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.): Photographs of drift 
pebbles from the collection of Francis 
M. Doughty, Brooklyn. 28573. 
LONNBERG, Dr. EINAR (Upsala, Sweden): | 
Lemming (Myodes schisticolor) (28959) ; | 
12 skins and skulls of the Norwegian 
Lemming, Myodes lemmus (29245). 
Looss, Dr. A. (Zoological Institute, Leip- 
zig, Germany): Specimens of Distomum 
heterophyes, Distomum hepaticum var. | 
egyptiaca, Distomum isoporum (cotype), 
Gastrothylax greyarius, Gastrodiscus 
egyptiacus, Amphistomum conicum, An- 
chylostomum duodenale, and Ascaris spic- 
uligera. Exchange. 29242. 

Lory, T. R. (Bisbee, Ariz.): Azurite from 
Morenci, copper from Clifton, and azur- 
ite with malachite from Bisbee. Pur- 
chase. 29180. 

Loucks, W. R. (Peoria, Ill.): Fifty-two 
eggs (12 sets) of Bronzed Grackle, Quis- 
calus quiscula aneus. 28848. 
Lucas, J. P. (Baltimore, Md.): Photo- 
graph of a fossil crab found on Gau- 
gatha Beach, Accomack County, Va. 

29424. 
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| LUGENBIEL, H. G. (U. S. National Mu- 


seum): Bat, Atalapha borealis. 28470. 

LuscomBE, C. R. (U. 8. National Mu- 
seum): Cottontail Rabbit, Lepus syl- 
vaticus, 28588. 

Lusk, J. A. (Guntersville, Ala.): Two 
fragments of pottery and 2 shells (Univ) 
found on the banks of the Tennessce 
River near Guntersville. 28667. 

McBripr, W. 8. (Marshalltown, : 
Two concretions from Mandan, N. Dak. 
28858. 

McCANDLEss, J. M. (Atlanta, Gia.): Three 
specimens of Devonian (?) phosphate 
rock containing specimens of Cyclora 
minuta, Cyclora depressa, Crytolites inor- 
natus, and Clenodonta obliqua, 28522. 

McCormick & Terry (Columbus, Ohio): 
Specimen of ‘‘Terry Section Liner.” 
29011. (Presented to the Smithsonian 
Institution, and deposited in the Na- 
tional Museum.) 

McCormick, L. M. (See under Glen Is- 
land Museum.) 

McDonaLtp, M. A. (Shade Gap, Pa.): 
-Eight old bullet-shaped silver Siamese 
coins. Purchase. 28435. 

McELroy, Mrs. C. (Washington, D. C.): 
Four skins and skulls of Squirrel, Sci- 
urus sp., 31 birds’ skins, representing 30 
species from Guatemala, and 2 speci- 
mens of Ampullaria from the same lo- 
cality. 29511. 


| McELRoy, K. P. (Department of Agricul- 


ture): Young Spider Monkey. 29299. 
McGreE, W J (See under Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology.) 
McGreoor, R. C. (Palo Alto, Cal.): Two 
eggs (1 set) of Western Red-tailed 

Hawk, Buteo borealis calurus, from Cali- 
fornia, 2 eggs (1 set) of Swainson’s 
Hawk, Buteo Swainsoni, from Colorado. 
29425. 

B. E. (Easton, Md.): Shrimp. 
28564. (See under John H. Henry.) 


| McItuHenny, E. A. (Avery, La.): Eight 


eggs (1 set) of Louisiana Clapper Rail, 
25 eggs (3 sets) of Purple Gallinule, 20 
eggs (5 sets) of Brown Pelican, 4 eggs 
(2 sets) of Harlan’s Hawk (28593) (the 
first and last species new to the Mu- 
seum collection); Bob Whrite from 
Averys Island (28637); 8 specimens of 
Bob White (Colinus) (29063). 
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McLatn, Rosert Barrp (Ithaca, N. Y.): 
One hundred and ninety-one birds 


eggs, representing 49 species, also 3 | 


nests. Exchange. 28996. 


McPurrson, W, D. (South Framingham, | 


Mass.) : Infusorial earth, crude and pre- 
pared. Exchange. 29384. 
McTacGert, J. L. (Newtown, Ky.): Mole 


Cricket, Gryllotalpa borealis, Burm, | 


28693. 

McWituram, H. B. (West Charlton, N. 
Y.): Sixteen leaf-shaped implements of 
hornstone, found en cache in Saratoga 
County (28706); 62 leaf-shaped imple- 
ments (part of a cache), specimens of 
Planorbis complanatus, Say, Planorbis 
bicarinatus, Say, Planorbis exactus, Say 
(?), Planorbis parrus, Say (?), Physa 
aucillaria, Say (?), Valvata tricarinata, 
Say, Linnea disidiosa, and Pisidium com- 
pressum, Prime (?), from an extinet lake 
(288841) (Exchange). 

Macoms, Lieut. W. W., U.S. Army. (See 
under Intercontinental Railway Com- 
mission. ) 

Macoun, JAMES. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

Macon, Prof. Joun (Geological Survey 
of Canada, Ottawa, Canada), through 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam; snakes and a 
lizard, from British North America. 
29543. 

MaGruperR, Mrs, E. A. (Tennallytown, 
1). C.): Two large majolica vases, col- 
lection of ancient Roman bronzes, glass 
and terra-cotta, bronze lamp and bronze 
stand forlamp. Deposit. 28776. 

Ma.uory, Hon. 8. R. (House of Repre- 
sentatives): Two specimens of Calappa 
marmorata, from Florida. 28775. 

MANCHESTER Museum’ (Manchester, 
England), through William E. Hoyle: 
British invertebrates, representing 34 
species, obtained principally from the 
Firth of Clyde; shells. Exchange. 


| Dr. J. C.—continued. 


| 


laced Seabright Bantam hen (28647) ; 
Black Japanese Silky Bantam, White 
Japanese Silky fowl, and White Polish 
Bantam (28677). 


MARSHALL, GrorGrE (Laurel, Md.): 


Ermine, P’utorius erminea (28341); 4 
specimens of Brown Bat, Adelonycteris 
Suscus (28371, 28408, 28898, 29370); 
Green Snake from Laurel (29361); 
herbarium specimens of Pogonia ophio- 
glossoides, Nutt (29487). 


MARTINE, C. A., through Whitman Cross, 


U. S. G. 8.: Specimen of polybasite 
from Georgetown, Colo. 29334. 


Mason, Prof. O. T. (U.S. National Mu- 


seum): Spider, Misumena vatia, Clark 
(28574);  candle-dipping apparatus 
from Woodlawn, Va. (28606); part of a 
drilled ceremonial object from near 
Mount Vernon, Va. (28839). (Seeunder 
F. H. Williams, and Woman's Anthro- 
pological Society.) 


MATHER, FRED. (See under New York 


State Fishery Commission. ) 


Matuers, K. B. (St. Augustine, Fla.): 


Six birds’ skins, representing 5 spe- 
cies Purchase. 28857. 


MattTueEws, R. 8. (U. S. National Mu- 


seum): Collection of birds’ tongues 
(29497); 159 birds’ skins, representing 
96 species from the United States, 
Mexico, and Central America (29517). 


Matruigsson, A. H. (National City, 


Cal.): Natica sp., resembling Natica 
caurena, Turritella, Nassa californiana, 
Conr., belonging probably to the Plio- 
cene or Miocene period (gift) (28923): 
Tertiary fossils (exchange) (29273). 


Mayer, Joun C. (Round Top, Tex.): 
Two arrow-heads (exchange) (28662); 
3 small rude chipped implements (gift) 


(29001); rude implements, worked 
flakes, scrapers, broken spear-heads, 


chips, and other objects, consisting of 


28361. 447 specimens (gift) (29390). 
MANN, Miss M. E. (Washington, D, C.): | Mgapr, Rear Admiral R. W., U. 8S. Navy: 
Crawtish, from Mammoth Cave, Ken- Canteen carried by John Paulding, 


tucky (28483); stalactite from the same one of the captors of Major André, 
locality (28613); 3 cave crickets, Hade- | through the Revolutionary war. De- 


necus subterraneus, Scud., and a cray- posit, 29381. 
fish from Echo Lake, Mammoth Cave Mearns, Dr. E. A., U. 8. Army (Mexican 
(28633). Boundary Commission, San Diego, 


Map te, Dr. J.C. (Trenton, N.J.): White Cal.): Collection of mammal skins and 
Japanese Silky PFantam (28629); Silver- skulls, 330 birds’ skins, representing 70 
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Mrakns, Dr. E. A.—continned, 


species, from Arizona and adjacent | 


parts of California (28431); mammal 
skins, 73 birds’ skins from Arizona and 
California (28443); mammal skins, 
marine shells, 27 birds’ skins, repre- 
senting 20 species, from Arizona and 
California (28446); sea-urchins, barna- 
eles, and a sponge, collection of birds’ 
eggs from southern Arizona and Lower 
California, consisting of 42 specimens 
and representing 11 species, botanical 
specimens, 358 birds’ skins, represent- 
ing 116 species, from California, Lower 
California, and San Clemente Island, 
grooved ax and grinding stone from 
Arizona, also 3 rinding stones from 
California, land, fresh-water, and ma- 
rine shells from the vicinity of the 
Mexican boundary, mammal skins, 
bats, a pair of horns, human skull and 
piece of a horn, rocks (28510); mammal 
skins, 337 birds’ skins, representing 97 
species from California, Lower Cali- 
fornia (28540); cocoon of Tarantula- 
killer, Pepsis formosa (28546); aleo- 
holic and dry mollusks from the Tia 
Juana termination of the Mexican 
boundary line on the Pacifie Coast, 
alcoholic invertebrates from the Mexi- 
can boundary, alcoholic reptiles, sea- 
weed, alcoholic fishes collected along 
the United States and Mexican bound- 
ary, between l’ort Yumaand the Pacific 
Ocean, alcoholic mammals, alcoholic 
specimens of Rasahus biguttatus, Say, 
from San Clemente Island, alcoholic 
birds (28661); 172 birds’ skins from 
southern California, Lower California, 
and San Clemente Island (29197); sala- 
manders and frog from Fort Myer, pair 
of antlers of moose, Alces machlis 
(29321); earthenware pipe from Moun- 
tain Spring, San Diego County, Cal. 
(29515). 

Meek, Prof. 8. E. (Fayetteville, Ark.): 


Fresh-water shells from Old River, | 


Arkansas. 28687. 

MELDRUM, Mrs. W. H. (Newark, N. J.): 
Cecropiasilk moth with cocoon. 29379. 

MERceER, II. C. (Doylestown, Pa.): Three 
scrapers of quartzite from Bucks 
County. 29376. 

Merriam, Dr. C. Hart. (See under Agri- 
culture, Department of, and Dr. John 
Macoun. ) 
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| MERRILL, Grorncre P. (U. S. National 


Museum: Contorted schist, trap dykes, 
and weathered rock from Cape Eliza- 
beth, Me. (28459); {fibrolite schist, 
pegmatite, and mica from North Gro- 
ton, and mica in gangue from Alex- 
andria, N. H. (28598); geological ma- 
terial from Albemarle and Nelson 
Counties, Va. (28674); asbestos and 
associated rocks and minerals from 
Alberton, Md. (28761); crystalline lime- 
stone showing weathering, and pink 
marble from Marble Hill, Pickens 
County, Ga, (28942); granite, fresh and 
decomposed, from Stone Mountain, Ga. 
(28960) ; collection ofsyenite (pulaskite) 
and elwolite syenite from near Little 
Rock, Ark. (28992); asbestos in lime- 
stone from the west and lower bridge, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, on Pa- 
tapsco River, west of Alberton, Md. 
(29509), collected by Mr. Merrill for the 
National Museum. (See under (. A. 
Sherman. ) 

MEXICO, NATIONAL MUSEUM OF (City of 
-Mexico), through Prof. A. L. Herrera: 
Three species of alcoholic fishes from 
Vera Cruz, consisting of ‘ Percado 
Robo,” Joturus (pichardi?), “ llama,” 
Sicydium Plumieri and Cuerepo,” 
Menidia Humboldtiana, 28548. 

Mitter, R. T. (Fond du Lac, Minn.): 
Jaw of black bear and scales from the 
gill covers of a fish. 28591. 

Miter, W. (Grand Rapids, Mich.): For- 
eign postage stamps. 29216. 

Mitts, G. S. (Hogansburg, N. Y.): Natu- 
ral formation, resembling worke:! stone. 
29192. 

MILLs, Miss Lyra. (See under Agricul- 
ture, Department of. ) 

Mitts, Ropert A. (Chuluota, Fla.): 
Stone ax from Orange Mound, iron 
saddlebow from Saddle Mound, near St. 
Johns River, and natural formation 
resembling a worked stone implement 
(28445); tapeworms taken from a 
swamp rabbit (29061); adult  tape- 
worms from a specimen of Lepus palus- 
tris (29084); tapeworms from rabbits 
and from a specimen of Amia (29212). 

MILNE-Epwarps, Dr. A. (See under 
Paris, France. Museum of Natural 
History.) 
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MILNER, I. B. (Washington, D. C.): Col- | 
lection of photographs of views taken 
principally in Australia and New 
Guinea. Deposit. 28348. 

MILTON BRADLEY Company (Spring- | 
field, Mass.), through George Ireland, 
Assistant Treasurer: Game of Chuba 
(an adaptation of the African game of 
Maneala). 29137. 

MINIER, C. M. (Pomona, Cal.): Alcoholic 
specimen of Scorpion, Hadrurus hirsu- 
tus, Wood. 28778. 

Mircue G. E. (Winter Haven, Fla.): 
Snake, 28888. 

Hon. J. D. (Victoria, Tex.) : 
Six specimens of Unios (28337); spcci- 
men of Sphaerophthalma occidentalis, L., 
and alcoholic specimens of Macoma 
Mitchelli, Dall, from Jackson County 
(28366) ; flint chips froma flint workshop 
near Goliad, Tex., (28422); 7 species of 
small land shells from the drift of 
Guadelupe River, Texas (28644); land- 
shells and specimens of Venus notata | 
(28862); fresh-water shells (29306); 
specimen of Albunea Gibbesii, Stimpson 
(29447); 3 species of marine bivalve | 
shells from Matagorda Bay, Texas. 
(29467). 

Monvn, R. D. L. (Department of State) : 
Large collection of ethnological objects 
from the Congo region, especially the 
Upper Congo. Deposit. 29024. 

MoLINER,G. M. (City of Mexico, Mexico), 
through H. W. W. Evans: Stone seulp- 
ture resembling a human figure. De- 
posit. 29367. (Returned.) 

Monks, Miss 8. P. (Los Angeles, Cal.): 
Specimens of Solariella cidaris, A. 
Adams, and Calliostoma vrariegata, Car- 
penter, from the Pleistocene formation 
of San Pedro, Cal. 28912. 

Montanf, Dr., and Dr. CHARLES DE La 
Torre (Royal University, Havana, 
Cuba): Ten photographs of crania and 
antiquities of Cuba. 28485. 

Moonnan, L. C. (Chapard, Ariz.): Speci- 
men of Grant’s Rhinoceros Beetle, 
Dynastes Grantii. 28798. 

Mooney, James. (See under Smithso- 
nian Institution, Bureauof Ethnology.) 

Moors, C. B. (Philadelphia, Pa.): See- 
tion of a red cedar log 18 feet long, 
found by W. K. Moorehead at the base 
of Metzger Mound, near Yellow Bud, | 

Ohio. 28589. 
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Moors, F. E. (Maryville, Tenn.): Speci- 
men of Habenaria ciliaris from the top 
of Great Smoky Mountain, Tennessee. 
29019. 

Moorg, H. C. (Cape Town, South Africa), 
through Hon. C. H. Benedict: Mammal 
skins and skulls collected in South and 
South Central Africa. 28908. 

MoorEHEAD, W. K. (See under B. 
Moore. ) 

Moors, H. J. (Apia, Samoa): Two Samoan 
canoes with paddles, and a large 
wooden bell, or logo. 29233. 

MorENO, Dr. Francisco P. (See under 
La Plata Museum. ) 

MorGan, Hon. D.N. (See under A. W. 
Carey.) 

MoronG, THOMAS. (See under Agricul- 
ture, Department of.) 

Moss, WILLIAM. (See under George 
Wild.) 

Mownt, D. A. (Jamesburg, N. J.): Pair of 
white Plymouth Rock fowls, pair of 
white Wyandotte fowls, and a white 
Holland turkey, in the flesh (29118); 
white Plymouth Rock fowl (29261). 

Dr. Sopuvus. (See under Royal 
Museum of Northern Antiquities, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark.) 

Munn, A. H. (Fairbury, Ill.): Two speci- 
mens of Gordius sp. 29164. 

MuseuM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY 
(Cambridge, Mass.): Twenty crabs, 
representing 7 species. Exchange. 
28557. 

MvusEUM OF FINE ARTs (Boston, Mass.) : 
Three photographs of cave marble. 
28631. 

MUSEUM SENCKENBERGIANUM (Frank- 
fort on the Main, Germany), through 
Dr. O. Boettger: Two lizards from 
China. Exchange. 29124. 

NaiLor, WASHINGTON. (See under W, 
Huntington. ) 

Nance, Dr. W. V. (Maybeury, W. Va.): 
Bow] and cup-shaped object of steatite. 
Deposit. 28473. 

NEALLEY,G. C. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

Netson, E. W. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

New HAMPSHIRE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY 
(Amoskeag, N. H.): Five birds’ nests, 
28851. 
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NewLon, Dr. W. 8. (Oswego, Kans.): | Oner, F, A.—continued. 


Plates resembling those of Chlamydo- 
therium, 28393. 

New State PisHeERY COMMISSION | 
(Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. 
Y.), through Fred. Mather, superin- | 
tendent: Specimen of Salmo fario in 
the flesh. 28369. 

NICARAGUA, GOVERNMENT OF, through 
His Excellency J.Sanvos Felaya, Presi- 
dent, and also through Consul-General 
A.D. Straus. Collection of antiquities 
exhibited by the Government of Nicar- 
agua at the Columbian Exposition in 
Madrid. 29404. 

NIcHo Ls, Dr. J. B. (Soldiers’ Home, Wash- 
ington, D).C.): Collection of myriapods 
from New York, Kansas, and Washing- | 
ton, D.C. 28352. 

NIcHOLs, Mrs. W. F. (Sidney,Col.): Giant 
Water buy, Belostoma americanum, from 
Yampa River. 28893, 

Niven, WittiamM, Company (New York 
city): Three specimens of onyx, speci- 
men of grossularite, and specimen of 
xenotime from various localities. Pur- 
chase. 29503. ‘‘A.” 

Nivens, W. E. (New York City): Thin 
slab of rosolite from Mexico, 28745. 
Norris, A. J. (Marshall, Va.): Twenty- 
five birds’ skins from the Peruvian 

Andes. Purchase. 2928. 

Norton, J. C. (Kings Mountain, N.-C.): 
Cassiterite. 28760. 

NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
oF PHILADELPHIA (Philadelphia, Pa.) : 
Fifteen specimens of continental and 
colonial paper money, consisting of a 
five Spanish dollar bill anda one Span- 
ish dollar billof United States, 1775; a 
fifty-five and a sixty-five dollar bill, 
1779; thirty pence of New Jersey, 1776; 
three, six, and cighteen pence Pennsyl- 
vania, 1772 and 1775; six dollars of 
Maryland, 1767; one-third and two- 
thirds of a dollar, one dollar, and four 
dollars of Maryland, 1774; six shillings 
of Delaware, 1776, and a twelve-pound 
bill of Virginia colony. 28580. 

Nutting, Prof. C. C. (See under Iowa, 
State University of.) 

Oner, F. A. (Washington, D. C.): Span- 
ish sword used by the Conquistadores 
in Santa Domingo, sword from Puerto 
Rico, dated 1796, from English invasion, 


spur from Argentina, eariy Spanish 
spur-from Santa Domingo, and a col- 
lection of early Spanish-Mexican cop 
per and silver coins, also small serpen- 
tine celt and two terra-cotta figurines 
from Santa Domingo, and a small ser- 
pentine celt from the Bahamas. 29176, 

J. DovGLAs( Australian Museum, 
Sydney, N.S. W.), through Dr, Theo- 
dore Gill: Specimens of Apogon rosci- 
gaster, Aristeus fluviatilis, and Menidiella 
oxygaster. 28610. 

OLNEY, Mrs. M. P. (Spokane, Wash.): Ten 
species of land and fresh-water shells. 
28686. 

OLpRoYD, T. 8. (Los Angeles, Cal.) : Two 
specimens of Cryptodon bisectus, Cour., 
from the Miocene group of California, 
and specimens of Conus californicus and 
Eulima micans from San Pedro (28336) ; 
alcoholic specimens of Lima, Lazaria, 
Lucapinella, and Volvalina from San 
Pedro Bay, brachiopod and specimen 
of Acton punctocalatus, Cpr., with egg 
anasses (28340); type specimen of Lepi- 
dopleurus (Oldroydia) percrassus, Dall 
(28628); 2 species of marine shells 
from San Pedro (28788); specimen of 
Clidiophora punctata from the same lo- 
cality, and a specimen of Laqueus cali- 
Sornicus from Catalina Island, Cal. 
(28794); 4 species of marine shells from 
the beach drift at San Pedro (29012). 

O_ps, H. W. (Woodside, Md.): Three 
specimens of Mus musculus, 29008, 

ONONDAGA, CoUuNTy oF (New York): 
Bronze medal in commemoration of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the coun- 
ty of Onondaga. (28575.) (Presented 
to the Smithsonian Institution, and 
deposited in the National Museum. ) 

Orcutt, C. R. (San Diego, Cal.): Three 
species of land shells from Mexico 
(gift) (28370); 100 amulets (purchase ) 
(29089), 

Oxnru, H. A. (Washington, D. C.): Ute 
headdress captured in a battle at 
Spanish Fork, Utah. 28764. 

Osborn, Prof. H.L. (See under Hamline 
University.) 

OspurRN, Prof. WittiamM (Nashville, 
Tenn.): Insects of all orders represent- 
ing 100 species (28343); 49 species ot 
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OsBURN, Prof. WiLLIAM—continued. 
miscellaneous insects (28926) ; 17 speci- 
mens of Orthoptera (28950) ; 39 species 
of miscellaneous insects (29087). 

OstERHOUT, G. E. (See under Rose, 
J.N.) 

OweEN, R. L. (Muscogee, Ind. 'T.): Gla- 
cialite, lump and pulverized, from Enid, 
Okla. 29217, 

Owens, B. (Somerset, Ky.), through 
W. P. Pettus: Natural formation, 
qaartz on bituminous shale. 28752. 

OwsLey, ExNEst (Glasgow, Ky.) : Craw- 
fish and cave crickets, 8 specimens of 
Blind fish, Typhlichthys subterraneus, 
from Mitchell’s Cave, Ky. (28449); Red 
Bat, .ttalapha borealis (28506). 

Packakp, C. 8S. (Welaka, Fla.): Cater- 
pillars of Cochliopod Moth ( Lagoa oper- 
cularis), 28729. 

PALMER, EpWARD: Alcoholic lizards 
from Acapuleo, Mexico, 29433. 

PALMER, JoserpH (U. 8S. National Mu- 
seum): White-footed Mouse, Sitomys 
leucopusx (29182); 6 young Cottontail 
Rabbits, Lepus sylvaticus (29249), 

PaLMER, WILLIAM (U. 8. National Mu- 
seum): Eightskins of Hooded Warbler, 
Sylvania mitrata, showing development 
of plumage (gift) (28358) ; Red Squirrel, 
Sciurus hudsonicus (gift) (28405) ; 8 spec- 


imens of Hippoboscide from a horned | 


owl (gift) (28724); Squirrel (Seiurus 
hudsonicus) (gift) (28956); Texas Jack 
Rabbit, Lepus terianus (gift) (28983); 
Cottontail Rabbit, Lepus sylvaticus, in 
the flesh (gift) (29250) ; Theraphosid spi- 
der from Lake Arbuekle, Polk County, 
Fla., 2 specimens of Jordanella and 3 
specimens of Zygonectes, skeletons of 
Sigmodon hispidus, and Speotyto eunicu- 
laria floridana, Boat-tailed Grackle, 
(Juiscula major, Blue Egret, Ardea 
corula, and Louisiana Heron, Ardea tri- 
color ruficollia, reptiles and batrachians 
from Florida (29268) ;' 10 eggs (5 sets) 
of Boat-tailed Grackle, (Quiscalus major, 
from the Kissimmee River, Osceola 
County, Fla, (29322):! 36 birds’ skins 
from Florida, representing 17 species 
(29360) ;' lizard from Marshall Hall, 
Md. (29449);' 6 bats (Vesperugo caro- 
linensis) (29454).' (See under P. Henry 


Aylett.) 


' Collected for the National Museum. 


Paris, France. Museum of Natural His- 
tory, through Dr. A. Milne-Edwards, 
director: Three crabs (Callinectes) and 
brachiopods, obtained from the results 
of the Travailleur Expedition (29131); 
22 casts of vertebrate fossils, in- 
cluding Anoplotherium, Palewotherium, 
Lophiodon, Hipparion, Helladotherium, 
Liodon, and Actinodon (29163). Ex- 
change. 

Park, Mrs. C, N. (North Topeka, Kans.) : 
Caleareous concretions. 28334. 

PaRMELEE, H. P. (Cripple Creek, Colo.) : 
Fossil wood, 28980. 

Pav, Mrs. G. R. (Norfolk Navy-Yard, 
Norfolk, Va.) : Sword presented to Brig. 
Gen, G. R. Paul, of the Third Brigade, 
First Division, First Army Corps, June 
20, 1865, hy the non-commissioned offi- 
cers, musicians, and privates of the 
Twenty-ninth Regiment New Jersey 
Volunteers. Deposit. 29451. 

Payn, FE. J. (Olympia, Wash.): Clay 
(28640); silver ore from Monte Christo 
Mines (28931). 

Payne, G. F. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of. ) 

PAaRIsH, 8. B. (See under Agriculture, De- 
partment of. ) 

PENFIELD, Prof. 8. L. (Sheftield Scien- 
tifie School, New Haven, Conn.): 
Specimen of willemite from Sedalia 
Copper Mine, Salida, Colo, 28582. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
(Philadelphia, Pa.): Bromide enlarge- 
ment from a photograph of the ‘‘John 
Bull” train, and a framed legend to be 
attached to the photograph (gift) 
(28487); through T. N. Ely, chief of 
motive power, one of the original 
driving- wheels of the locomotive ‘“John 
Bull,” 1831 (deposit) (29510). 

PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.), throngh Dr. C. W. Stiles: 
Parasitic worms containing Leidy’s 
types. Deposit, 28792. 

PERGANDE, T. (Department of Agricul- 
ture): Two Mexican land shells. 24é726. 

Pertit, W. A, (Stouts, Ohio): Fourteen 
stone implements from Adams County, 
Ohio, 28355. 

Petrus, W. B. (See under B. Owens. ) 

PuHetps, 8. 8. (Elmore, Ill.): Emperor 
Moth, Eucles imperialis, 28318. 
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Puituirs, A. W. (Douglas, Wyo.): Oil 
sand from near Douglas. 29077. 

Purturrs, Prof. F. C. (Western University 
Laboratory, Allegheny, Pa.), through 
J. 8. Diller, U. S. Geological Survey: 
Silver produced by reduction of the 
sulphide of hydrogen. 28944. 

Pitsspry, H. A. (Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa.): Speci- 
mens of Bythinella aquicostata, Pils- 
bry, from Lake George, Florida. 28491. 

Piper, ANNIE E, (Washington, D. C.): 
Jewel box shaped like a small trunk, 
presented by General Washington 
about 1777 to Mrs. Euphemia Wall. 
22344. 

Puiat, Rev. Mr. (Seeunder Mrs. J. Crosby 
Brown.) 

Pirmn, L. H. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

C, L. (Department of Agricul- 
ture): Four herbarium specimens col- 
lected in the eastern section of the 
United States (29194); 63 herbarium 
specimens from the same _ locality 
(29483). 

PoLtarp, W. B. (franklin Furnace, 
N.J.): Glacial boulder. 29505. 

Ponper, T. H. (Atlanta, Ga.): Specimen 
of Trapdoor Spider, Mygale Hentzii. 
29526. 

Porter, Capt. G. D. (See under Miss 
J.M. Cooke.) 

Porter, T. C. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

PoutsaTINE, M, le Prince (Novgo- 
rod, Russia), through Dr. Thomas Wil- 
son: Twenty-live fragments of pottery 
from the Prince’s estate at Novgorod, 
midway between St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, also three plaster casts repre- 
senting 49 impressions of pottery from 
the same locality. 28477. 

Powe, Maj. J. W. (See under Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of Eth- 
nology.) 

Prick, W. H., Jr. (Cleveland, Ohio, ): 
Four photographic prints of a grooved 
ax. 28316. 

Prick, (Stanford University, 
Cal.): Skin, nest, and 4 eggs of Olive 
Warbler, Dendroica oliracea, from south- 


ern Arizona (new to science and to the 


Museum collection). 28765. 


PRIDEMORE, A. L. (Jonesville, Va.): 
Beads and shells from a cave near 
Duftield, Scott County, Va. Deposit. 
29274. 

PrRILL, Dr. A. G. (Sodaville, Oreg.): Eight 
eggs (one set) of Sooty Grouse, Jen- 
dragapus obscurus fuliginosus, skin of 
Lutescent Warbler, Helmintnophila 
celata lutescens, and specimen of Oregon 
Vesper Sparrow, P’ooc@tes gramineus af- 
Finis. 29438. 

PRINGLE, C. G. (Charlotte, Vt.): Ten 
specimens of Mexican Umbelliferie, 
representing principally new species. 
29213. (See under Rose, J. N.) 

RaBRITT, SAMUEL (Washington, D. C.): 
Blue Magpie Pigeon in the flesh (29054) ; 
Blue Pigmy Pouter Pigeon in the flesh 
(29071). 

Raper, I. A. (Bushong, Kans.): A medal, 
in white metal, of the Town Hall, Bir- 
mingham, England, found in the old 
burying ground of the Kaw Indians on 
Neosho River. 29200. 

RaGan, J. R. (Banyan, Fla.): Pottery 

_ vessel found buried on the bank of In- 
dian River, Brevard County, Fla. 29229, 

Rawwer, GEORGE (Cumberland, Md.), 
through Howard Shriver: Specimen of 
Edriocrinus sacculus, Hall, from the 
Oriskany sandstone terraine of Cum- 
berland. 28807. 

RAINE, WALTER (Toronto, Canada): Skin 
of Nelson’s Sparrow, .immodramus ec. 
Nelsoni, also 2 birds’ eggs. 28502. 

Raven, Dr. Witttam L, (Utica, N. Y.): 
Twenty birds’ skins, representing 16 
species, from various sections of the 
United States (28660); collection of 
birds’ eggs, consisting of 1,224 speci- 
mens, representing 154 species and 316 
sets, among which the following are 
new to the Museum collection, viz, 
Ward’s Heron, Sulphur-bellied Fly- 
catcher, Hudsonian Chickadee, Baha- 
man Redwing, Cuban Martin, Bick- 
nell’s Thrush, Golden-cheeked War- 
bler, and Arizona Woodpecker, as well 
as many other rare species which have 
heretofore been but poorly represented 
in the Museum collection, also 50 nests 
(29468) ; Golden-cheeked Warbler, Den- 
droica chrysoparia, from Texas (29474). 
(Presented to the Smithsonian Institu 
tion, and deposited in the National 
Museum.) 
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Rambo, M. (Philadelphia, Pa.): 
Lead ore from near Phwnixville, Pa. 
29490. 

RANDOLPH, P. B. (Seattle, Wash.): Thir- 
teen species of land shells (gift) (28846) ; 
plaster cast of a carved stone image 
and a pencil sketch (3 views) of a seulp- 
tured stone (exchange) (29014); land 
and fresh-water shells from Puget 
Sound (gift) (29342). 

8. P. (Seattle, Wash.): Bowl 
of a clay pipe found on the beach at 
Jamestown, Va., of the earliest English 
pattern. 28842. 

RATHBUN, Miss M. J. (U.S. National Mu- 


seum): Specimens of Amphipods and | 


marine shells from Digby, Nova Scotia. 
2556. 

Raub, G. T. (Four Mile Run, Virginia): 
Cooper's Hawk, Accipiter Cooperi, 28398. 

Ray, Capt. P. H., U. 8. Army (Shoshone 
Agency, Wyo.) : Quartzite scraper, flint 
knife, and a rude chipped implement. 
29099, 

Repp, Mrs. JAMEs (Ridgway, Va.), 
through Mrs. William Redford Beale: 
Pipe supposed to have been smoked by 
the Indian chief Powhatan and John 
Smith, and handed down through nine 
generations of the descendants of Poca- 
hontas to the present owner. Deposit. 
28324. (Returne |.) 

Reprert, F. (Muscatine, lowa): Speci- 
men and roots of Tradescantia virginiana 
villosa, 29237. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

Rice, B. W. (Tucker, Utah): Uintaite, 
gilsonite, weirhing 115 pounds, from 
Clear Creek, Utah. 28511. 

Ricuarps, W. C. (Bristol, Conn.): Bee- 
hive, suowshoe, swingle knife, and tape 
loom, also a pair of ox horns, and but- 
tons made from the root of white birch 
tree (28831); large stone pick from 
Harwinton, Litchfield County, Conn. 
(29386. ) 

Ricumonp, C. W. (U. National Mu- 
seum): Specimen of Sitta pusilla (nest- 
ling) (28404); Red Squirrel, Seiurus 
hudsonicus (28406); about 100 birds’ 
tongues (28466); Barn Swallow, Cheli- 
don erythrogaster, from Kensington, Md. 
(28567); 3 birds’ skins, representing 3 
species, from Mexico and Cuba (28849) ; 
100 birds’ skins, representing 28 species, 


from the District of Columbia, Smiths 
Island, Virginia, and Nicaragua (29018) ; 
12 Trogons, principally from Borneo 
(29456). 

| Rickey, A. M. (Columbus, Ohio): Stone 
pipe with two bowls, from Rhea County, 
Tenn. Purchase. 29528, 

Rickseckrer, A. E. (Oberlin, Ohio): 
Three hundred and ninety herbarium 
specimens. Exchange. 28870. 

RipEnour, W. B. (Brooklyn, N. Y.): 
Tuber found in a potato. 29148. 

| Ringway, Roperr (U. 8. National Mu- 
seum): Three bats, Vesperugo sp. (col- 
lected for the National Museum ) (28376) ; 
3 young crabs, (Callinectes hastatus) 
from Point Lookout, Md. (collected 
for the National Museum) (28379); 56 
birds’ skins, representing 22 species, 
from Point Lookout (collected by Mr. 
Ridgway for the National Museum) 
(28385); 3 birds’ skins from southern 
Illinois (gift) (28389); small collection 
of tishes from Cornfield Harbor, Chesa- 
peake Bay, consisting of Batrachus tau, 
Siphostoma fuscum, Tylosurus marinus, 
Synodus fatens, Fundulus heteroclitus, 
Fundulus majalis, Cyprinodon variegatus, 
and Lepomis gibbosus (collected for the 
National Museum) (29390); 3 eggs (1 
set) of Caracara, Polyborus cheriway, 
and 3 eggs (1 set) of Ward’s Heron, 
Ardea Wardi, from near Lake Kissim- 
mee, Fla, (gift) (29195); 93 birds’ skins, 
representing 25 species, principally 
from southern Florida (collected for 
the National Museum) (29251); speci- 
men of Purple Martin, Progne subis, 
from Maryland (gift) (29475.) (See 
under Bell, James.) 

Rowerts, Dr. C. H. (New York City): 
Types of 3 species of Dineutes (gift) 
(29157): sixty-six North American 
water beetles, representing 17 species; 
227 specimens of Australian Bupres- 
tide, representing 15 species (exchange) 
(29269). 

Roperts, Master Roya (New York City) : 
Five specimens of Entimus imperialis and 
Entimus splendidus, from South America. 
29270. 


Ronertson, G. W. (Washington, D.C.): 
An albino specimen of Didelphys mar- 
supialis, 29104. 


RicuMonpb, C. W.—continued. 
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ROBERTSON, Miss M.B. (See under Agri- 
culture, Department of.) 

Ropninson, B.L. (See under Agriculture 
Department of.) 

Ronrnson, J. H. (Washington, D. C.): 
Spider, Ctenus punctulatus, Hentz. 
29524. 

Rowinson, Lieut. Wirt, U.S. Army (War 
Department): Left astragalusof Platyg- 
onus, ankle bone of a peccary (28367) ; 
7fragmentsof pottery, skullof Raccoon, 
Procyon lotor, from Florida, and speci- 
men of Bulimus oblongus, Muller, from 
Magdalena Valley, Colombia, South 
America (28388). 

Rosiry, Gen. J. H. (Charing Cross, Lon- 
don, England): Photograph of General 
Robley and his collection of New Zea- 
land tattooed heads. 295-0. 

Rockenstyre, C. E. (Albany, N. Y.): 
Black Cochin Bantam. 29315. 

RockuiLt, Hon. W. W. (State Depart- 
ment): Indian feather costume, con- 
sisting of a headdress, necklace, arm- 
lets, and apron, from Ecuador (ex- 
change) (28609); 3-pronged tapers used 
by priests for excoriation (gift) (29268). 

RovGers, Mrs. J. A. (South Bethlehem, 
Pa.): Waistcoat said to have belonged 
to Gen. George Washington. Deposit. 
29312. 

Rocers, THomMas (Manchester, England) : 
A series of specimens of a British land 
shell, Chausilia bidentata, Boettger, 
var. cravenensis, Taylor. 29346 

RoGEKS, Miss VirGir (Luthers Store, 
Ala.): Specimen of Cicada dorsata, Say. 
28596. 

Rowers, P. H. (Lake City, Fla.): Speci- 

Elaps fulvius and Rhineura 
foridana, 29220. 

RooseveEct, Hon. THEODORE (Civil Serv- 
iee Commission, Washington, D. C.): 
Pair of snowshoes of Norwegian type, 
made in Minneapolis, Minn., and a 
staff. 29106. 

Roser, J.N. (Department of Agriculture): 
Herbarium specimem of Brickellia trom 
Mexico, collected by C. G. Pringle 
(29486); 2 specimens of Colorado Um- 
belliferw, collected by Mr. George E. 
Osterhout (29029); 3 herbarium speci- 
mens collected by Mr. Osterhout 
(29075); 27 herbarium specimens from 

Fort Collins, Canada, collected by C. 


mens of 
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| Rosr, J. N.-—continued. 

S. Crandall (29147); herbarium speci- 
men collected by Dr. A. Davidson, of 
Los Angeles, Cal. (29516); 2 herbarium 
specimens of Cissus from F, D. Kelsey, 
of Oberlin, Ohio (29527). 

Rorurock, Dr. Tuomas (Howard, Pa.): 
Supposed meteorite, found on the east- 
ern border of the Alleghanies, mag- 
netite, and other material (29113) ; stone 
chisel from Bald Eagle Valley (29214). 

Rousseau, Miss N. E. (Washington, 
D. C.), throngh J. E. Benedict: Lron 
fat lamp. 28338. 

Pau. (Springfield, Mo.): Arrow- 
head found in an Indian mound in 
Lawrence County. 28533. 

Rowr, C. Hl. (Cliftondale, Mass.): One 
specimen each of Patula striatella from 
the eastern section of the United States 
and Polygyra espiloca, Ravenel, from 
the Southern States. 28568. 

RoyaL Boranic GarpENS (Kew, Eng- 
land), through Dr. W. T. Thiselton- 
Dyer: Birds’ bones, 111 botanical speci- 

- mens from Aldabra Island, shells, and 
aspecunen of Fruit Bat, Pleropus alda- 

29317. (The latter sent by 
Dr. Abbott through the Royal Botanic 
Gardens. ) 

ROYAL MUSEUM oF NORTHERN ANTIQUI- 
Ties (Copenhagen, Denmark), through 
Dr. Sophus Miiller: Ethnological ob- 

Exchange. 


brensis. 


jects from East Greenland. 
28353. 

Rupin, C. A. (Washington, C.): Col- 
lection of insects, 28478. 

RUSSELL, FRANK (State 
lowa, Iowa City, lowa): Two speci- 
mens of Asterias from Puget Sound. 
29326. 

HemMan R. (Manhattan, IIL): 
Hammerstone. 28563. 

Rurrer, CLoup (Long Pine, Nebr.): 
Skin of Merganser, Merganser ameri- 
canus, from Wyoming. 28424. 

Sarrorp, Prof. J. (Nashville, Tenn. ): 
Phosphates, 28735. 

SALLING, Guy (South Greentield, Mo.): 
Thirty-six flint implements found on 
the surface of plowed fields in the 
Creek Valleys. Exchange. 29496. 

Satmon, Dr. D. (See under Agricul- 
ture, Department of.) 


University of 
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SANDERS, JouN. (Seeunder EF. J. John- 
son. ) 

SaANsoM, Joseru (St. Cieorge’s Road, 
Portland, England): Twenty cyeads. 
Purchase. 29501. 

SaRDESON, F. W. (See under Interior 
Department, U. 8S. Geological Survey.) 

SARGENT, C. 8. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

ScueRrer, L. P. (Morristown, N. J.), 
through Maj. Charles Bendire, U. 8. 
Army: White-throated Warbler, Hel- 
minthophila leucobronchialis. 28374. 

ScuLtTEn, WILHELM (Halle, Germany ): 
Six Birds of Paradise and humming 
birds (purchase) (29023) ‘‘A”; Tarsier, 
Tarsiue spectrum, Flying Lemur or 
Colugo, Galeopithecus rolans (purchase ) 
(29035) “A”; Hamster, Cricetus frumen- 
tarius (purchase) (29354). 

Scumip, E. 8. (Washington, C.): 
Specimen each of Toucan and Pheas- 
aunt (28384); Boa constrictor in the 
flesh (28484); Silver Pheasant, Luplo- 
comus nycthemerus (28493); 2 specimens 
of Conurus pertinas in the flesh (28721); 
specimen of Amazena  auropalliata 
(28951); White Leghorn hen in the 
flesh (29244); skin and skull of Lutra 
canadensis (29248). (See under G. A. 
Fick.) 

ScnucHERT, Cuances (U. 8. National 
Museum): Twenty specimens of Tren- 
ton fossils from near Burgin, Ky. (col- 
leeted by Mr. Schuchert for the Na- 
tional Museum) (28529); 6 specimens 
of Waverly fossils from Warren, Pa. 
(gift) (28530); 50 specimens of Che- 
mung fossils from Hateh Ruan, near 
Warren, Pa. (gift) (28531); 2,352 speci- 
mens of Devonian fossils from More- 
land, Ky. (collected for the National 
Museum) (28538); windew glass with 
spherulites from a glass factory at Kane, 
Pa. (gift) (28600); 13 boxes of Zeuglo- 
don material from Choctaw County, 
Ala. (collected for the National Mn- 
seum) (28859) ; 2 boxes of Eocene inver- 
tebrates from Choctaw County, Ala. 
(collected for the National Museum) 
(28860); numerous fish bones and 
shark’s teeth, from Cocoa, Ala. (col- 
lected for the National Museum ) (29086). 


Scuutz, Dr. J. R. (Washington, D. C.): 
Large fungus from Plymouth, Pa. 
29489. 

ScipMorr, Miss R. (Washington 
D.C.): Harpoon head with serpentine 
(jade?) blade, from Alaska. 29000. 

Scott, A. W. (San Antonio, Tex.): Co- 
coons of Thyridopteryr ephemaformis. 
28419. 

Scort, A, W. (Clay City, Ky.): Skull of 
fossil Elasmobranch from the eastern 
part of Powell County, Ky. Purchase. 
28652. 

Scott, Lieut. J. H. (U.S. R. M. Cutter For- 
ward, Mobile, Ala.): Click beetle, 
Alaus myops, 29513. 

scorr, Mrs. J. Jackson (Eckington, 
D. C.): Sword and epaulets worn by 
Capt. Seth Brett Thornton, Second 
Dragoons, U. 5. Army, when killed, Au- 
gust 18, 1847, during the Mexican war. 
Deposit. 28685. ' 

ScOvVELL, J. T. (Terre Haute, Ind.). 
Types of 4 new species of fishes col- 
lected in Mexico by A. J. Woolman, 
consisting of Notropis aztecus, n. sp., 
Gambusia infans, n, sp., Evarra Ligen- 
manni, n. sp., and Chirostoma Jordani, 
sp. 28650. 

ScuppvER, L. T. (Linden, Md.): Two 
fresh specimens of Peromyscus leucopus. 
28719. 

Scupper, N. P. (U.S. National Museum): 
Red = Squirrel, Sciurus hudsonicus. 
287R6. 

ScupDDER, Prof. SaMUEL H. (See under 
Interior Department, U. 5. Geological 
Survey.) 

Sempers, J. F. (Aiken, Md.): Six birds’ 
skins, representing 6 species, and 6 
mounted specimens, representing the 
same number of species, from Mary- 
land, 28549. 

Suank, R. M. (Bluff City, Tenn.): Cater- 
pillar of Regal Walnut Moth, Cithero- 
nia regalis, 284381, 

SHANNON, Dr. W. C., Army. (See 
under Intercontinental Railway Com- 
mission. ) 

SwHatruck, C. B. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of. ) 

Suaver, H. (Augusta, Ga.): Eleven 
arrow-heads from Richmond County, 


' Captain Thornton struck the tirst blow at Caracita in the war with Mexico, and 
fell at Contreras in the last attack upon the City of Mexico. 


re 
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Suaver, H.—continued. 
Ga., 8 arrow-heads from Columbia 


County, and 8 arrow-heads from Sweet 
Water, Edgefield County, 8. C. Ex- | 
| Smitru, Mrs. C. B. (Washington, D. C.): 


change. 28518. 


SHEPARD, Miss IpA M. (Long Beach, © 


Cal.): Five species of marine shells 
(28541); specimens of Macoma, Stylop- 
sis, and arlecia from San Pedro, Cal. 
(28787); shells and brachiopods from 
the same locality (28911) ; shells (29341). 

SHERMAN, C. A. (Manville, Wyo.): Sev- 
enty-nine scrapers and quarry material 
(29002); through G. P. Merrill, opalized 
wood, fossils (29266); fossil mammal 
bones (29369). 

A. Z.(U. 8. National Museum) : 
Grooved ax from Laurel,Md. 28512. 
Snort, J. W. (See under Agriculture, 

Department of.) 

Suriver, Howarp (Cumberland, Md.): 
Two specimens of Pleurotomaria itys, 
Hall; 3 specimens of Nuculites cfr. tri- 

_queter, Conrad; 1 specimen of Nucula 
Randalli, 1 specimen of Nueula 
cfr. niotica, Hall, and 2 specimens of 
Nucula sp. undet. 28806. (See under 
George Raider.) 

Suvrevpt, Dr. R. W. and J. H. CHAPMAN 
(Takoma, D. C.): Skin of half-grown 
male Sewellel, Haplodon rufus, collected 
in 18% at Mishawaka, Oreg. 28368. 

Siam, Kine or (Bangkok), through His 
Royal Highness Prince Devawongse 
Varaprakar, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Bangkok, and Mr. Isaac Town- 
send Smith, Consul-General of Siam: 
Siamese edition of the ‘‘Tripitaka,” 
the sacred writings of the Southern 
Buddhists. 29415. 

Sick.eEs, Miss EmMMa (Chicago, IIL) : 
Workbag of ‘Lizzie Black Fox,” wife 
of ‘Wounded Knee,” a Sioux Indian. 

SILvEstRi, Fetipro (Museo Civico di 
Storia Naturale, Genoa, Italy): Thirty- 
six species of European myriapods. 
Exchange, 29032. 

Simonps, ALLIE (Arkansas Industrial 
University, Fayetteville, Ark.): Three 
butterflies, viz: An@a andria, Seud., 
Catopsilia eubele, L., and Nisoniades juve. 
nalis, Fab. 28730. (Returned.) 

SINGLEY, Prof. J. A. (Giddings, Tex.): 
Specimens of Holospira from El Paso 
County, Tex. 28905. 


SMILLIE, T. W. (U.S. National Museum): 
Twelve photographs of Hindoos taken 
by N. D. Poopal, Ahmednuggur, India. 
28624. 


Guirro (rattle) from Puerto Rico, and a 
Tiple (treble guitar) from the same 
locality. Deposit. 29411. 

Situ, F. M. (San Francisco, Cal.): Borax 
and photographs of works of the Pacitic 
Coast Borax Company. 28426. 

SmitH, GeorGeE D. (New York City): 
Kazoo, 28585. 

SmitH, Hartan I. (Saginaw, Mich.): 
Twenty-eight crayfishes from the shore 
of the Saginaw River (28380); sponges 
and bryozoans from the Shiawassee 
River (28402); dried sponges and bryo- 
zoans growing on wood, from the mouth 
of the Shiawassee River (28558); iso- 
pods (28586); 2 glaciated pebbles from 
Beaver Creek, Saginaw County (28844) ; 
specimen of Murre, Uria lomria, in the 
flesh, from Lake Ontario (28654). 

Sm1TH, Isaac TOWNSEND. (See under 
Siam, King of.) 

‘Situ, Prof..). B.(New Brunswick, N..J.): 
Types of 35 species of American Noc- 
tuidw (gift) (28535); type specimens 
of 13 species of Noctuidw (exchange) 
(28833) ; currant branches infested with 
specimens of I'lat-headed Borer, Agrilus 
sinuatus (gift) (29196). (See under 
Bruce, David.) 

SMITH, JOHN DONNELL, (See under Agri- 
culture, Department of.) 

Smitu, W. 8. TANGIER (Stockton, Cal.): 
Bat and lizards. 28416. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Mr. &. P. 

Langley, Secretary. 

Bett, J. J., Brooksville, Hernando 
County, Fla. 28879. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Dr. L. 'T., The Chelsea, 
New York City. 28441, 28447, 284186, 
29102, 29123, 29159, 29345. 

CouEN, Rev. HENRY, Galveston, Tex. 
28698. 

Fry, Mr. E,, Rondubusch, 


near Cape Town, South Africa. 
28604. 

GUNNING, Mrs. Mary, Boston, Mass. 
28581. 


HEATHCOTE, Mr. W. H., Preston, Lan- 
cashire, England. 28929. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION—continued. 


and attended to the purchase of the model. 


L’EcoLte POLYTECHNIQUE, Paris, 
France. 28779. 


LENGSFIELD, J. I., Greenville, Miss. 


29010. 


Lonpvon, TOWN CLERK OF, 28782. 

McCormick and TERRY, Messrs., Co- | 
lumbus, Ohio. 29011. 

OnonpaGa, County oF, New York. | 
28575. 

Dr. L., Utica, N. Y. 
28660, 29468, 29474. 

Vienaup, Henry (Paris, France): | 
Model of the Behaim globe, the orig- | 
inal of which was made at Nurem- | 
burg in 1487. 28811.' 

VoGLeson, J. A., Los Angeles, Cal. | 
28930. 

Witcox, Dr. Timotny E., U. 8. Army, 
Fort Huachuea, Ariz. 29393. 

WILLIAMSBURGH SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY, 
through Mr. Louis Kirsch, president. 
29122. 

Wo.LtaM, Rising Sun, Ohio. 
28700. 

Transmitted from the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, Maj. J. W. Powell, Director: 

Small doll obtained by C. C. Wil- 
loughby from the Abnaki Indians of 
Maine (28325); 2 Navajo rings in pro- | 
cess of manufacture and a cup-and- | 
ball game made from deer bones, col- 
lected by James Mooney (28527); 
taculli net made from willow bark, 
collected by W J MeGee (28528); 
stone ornament, probably a pendant, 
worn by the Indians as a charm, 
found near an old camp at Witch 
Creek, Cal., by H. W. Henshaw 
(28603); 4 ethnographic objects ob- | 
tained from the Kiowa, Cherokee, and 
Arapahoe Indians by James Mooney 
(28789); mescal drum, pair of leg- 
gings, headdress of a dog soldier, 
model of a cradle, obtained from the 
Kiowa Indians by James Mooney; 
head ornament of a Cherokee ball . 
player, and head ornament of sacred | 
crow feathers belonging to an Arapa- | 
hoe Indian (28841); ethnological ob- | 
jects obtained from the Papago aad | 
Seri Indians of southern Arizona and | 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION—continued. 


northeastern Mexico (29025); 260 
specimens of Algw (29236); bow and 
arrows, drum, maul, plow, and flutes 
from Arizona (29280). 

Transmitted from the National Zoological 
Park, Dr. Frank Baker, Superin- 
tendent: 

Fremont’s Squirrel (Sciurus Fremonti) 
(28329) ; Weasel ( Putorius sp. ) (28350) ; 
Monkey (Cercopithecus engythithea) 
(28401); Banded Rattlesnake (t'ro- 
talus horridus) (28413) ; 2 specimens of 
Virginia Deer (Cariacus rirginianus) 
and a Muskrat (Fiber zibethicus) 
(28497); Squirrel (Sciurus, sp.) and 
Raccoon (Procyon lotor) (28542); 
Opossum and 2 Foxes (28583); Fish 
Hawk (Pandion haliwitus) and Red- 
shouldered Hawk (Bueto lineatus) 
(28680); Coypu (Myopotamus coypu) 
(28681); Snake (Pituophis melanoleu- 
cus) (28716); Muskrat (Fiber zibethi- 
cus) (28725); specimen of Macropus 
rufus (28736); Parrot (dmazona auro- 
palliata) in the flesh (28743); Mar- 
moset ( Hapale jacchus) (28871) ; Cock- 
atoo (Cacatua galerita) (28872); 3 
Nine-banded Armadillos ( Tatusia 
novemcincta), Marmoset (Hapale 
pus), and a Coyote (Canis latrans) 
(28873); Beaver (Castor canadensis), 
Virginia Deer (Cariacus virginianus), 
and Bengal Monkey, Macacus rhesus 
(28808); specimen of Heloderma sus- 
pectum from Old Gila Bend, Arizona, 
and specimen of Thalassochelys caouna 
from Lynn Haven Bay, Virginia 
(28812); Green Monkey, Cercopithe- 
cus sabeus and Agouti, Dasyprocta 
aguti (28943); Virginia Deer (Cari- 
acus virginianus) (28962); skeleton of 
Crotalus horridus (28997); Gray Fox, 
Urocyon virginianus, Squirrel (Sciurus 
aureigaster) (28998); Gray Fox, Uro- 
cyon virginianus and Coati, Nasua 
rufa (29065); Rattlesnake (Crotalus 
confluentus) and Yellow Rattlesnake, 
Crotalus horridus (29066); Copper- 
head snake, Ancistrodon contortriz, 
Blue Heron, Arda herodias and Elk 
(Cervus canadensis) in the flesh 


‘This globe was acquired through the courtesy of Mr. Henry Vignaud, Paris, 
France, who, in behalf of the Smithsonian Institution, supervised its construction 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION—continued. 
(29067) ; Parrot (Amazona, sp.) in the 
tlesh (29150); Scarlet Ibis, Guararu- 
bra and a Rattlesnake (Crotalus con- 
Aluentus) in the flesh (29151); Cinna- 
mon Bear, (rsus americanus, Peccary 
( Dicotyles tajacu), and 2 Bisons ( Bison 
americanus) (29152); Antelopes 
(Gazella doreas), male and female 
(29179); 2 Geese (Anser cygnoides) in 
the flesh (29205); Macaque, Macacus 
cynomolgus (29206); Curassow (Crar) 
(29264); Mole (Sealops aquaticus) 
(29271); Cassowary (Casuarius galea- 
tus) in the flesh (29275); Rattlesnake 
(Crotalus confluentus) in the flesh 
(29276); Sandhill Crane, Gras mezi- 
cana in the flesh (29277); Spider 
Monkey, -Jteles, sp. and Red Lynx, 
Lyne rufus (29278); Paca (Coelogenys 
paca) (29358); Curassow (Crar, sp.) 
(29362); Diana Monkey, Cercopithecus 
diana (29462); Black-crowned Night 
Heron, Nycticorax nycticorar nevius 
in the flesh (29461); Bald Eagle, Hali- 
aétus leucocephalus in the flesh (29465). 

SMOLINSKI, Joseru (Washington, D. C.): 

Two Polish military decorations with 
accompanying certificates, also pass- 
ports and miscellaneous papers of the 
late Joseph Smolinski, commander of 
the Imperial Ottoman Order of the 


Medji‘lieh, Chevalier of the Polish 
Military Cross, ‘‘Military Vertuti.” 
28714. 


Smytu, Prof. E. A., jr. (Virginia Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Blacks- 
burg, Va.): Two species of East Indian 
butterflies, new to the Museum collec- 
tion. 28777. 

Sniper, G. L. (Smithsonian Iustitution) : 
Specimen of Scalops aquaticus. 29478, 

Snyper, Rev. D. W. (Luobo, West Af- 
rica): Pair of Goliath Beetles, Golia- 
this giganteus, Lamarck. 28800, 

SOrENSEN, Rev. P. H. (Egedesminde, 
Greeniand): Twenty bird skins (repre- 
senting 15 species) from Greenland. 
28432. 

SornporGer, J. D. (Cambridge, Mass. ): 
Two eggs of Labrador Jay, Perisoreus 
canadensis nigricapillus and 3 eggs of 
Horned Lark, Otocoris alpestris, De- 
posit. 28915. 
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SORRELS, C. M. (U. 8. National Museum): 
Old nest of Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, from Prince George County, Md. 
28738. 

SowerBy, G. B. (London, England): 
Three specimens of Mactra, from Kur- 
rachee, India, 28948. 

Spicer, Capt. JOHN (Groton, Conn.): 
Summer lamp of stone, with wick, and 
pyrites strike-a-light with tinder, ob- 
tained from the Eskimos of Cumberland 
Gulf. 28480. 

SpraGve, J. C. (New York City): Nest of 
House Wren, Troglodytes wedon from 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 28751. 

Spurr, J. E. (See under Interior De- 
partment, U. 8S. Geological Survey.) 
STaB_eR, H, B. (Sandy Spring, Md.): 
Cooper's Hawk, Accipiter Cooperi in the 

flesh. 28816. 

T. W. (U. 8. Geological Sur- 
vey): Gypsum pseudomorph after shell 
(Lucina) from near New Idria, Cal. 
(28783); 2 species of Unios from the 
Upper Missouri River (28832). (See un- 
der Mrs. Fred. Jones. ) 

STanin, J. H. (New York City): Twelve 
American Flamingoes, l’ha@nicopterus 
ruber from the Bahamas. Exchange. 
28587. 

STEARNS, FREDERICK (Detroit, Mich.): 
Twenty-one lots of crustaceans and 
echinoderms from Japan, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and Loo Choo Islands; also 3 
specimens of Acanthochites  setiferus, 
Natt, from Hawaii. Exchange. 28734. 

STeFaNesetTi, G.: Cast of tooth of Di- 
notherium gigantissimum. 27438, 

Sreriner, Dr. R. (Waynesboro, Ga.): 
Leaves of Sarracenia variolaris (gift) 
(28437); collection of aboriginal relies 
from the Etowah Mounds (deposit) 
(28826); 67 arrow-heads and other ob- 
jects from Columbia County, Ga. (de- 
posit) (29048); 63 arrow-heads and 2 
worked flakes found en cache in North 
Augusta on the South Carolina side of 
the Savannah River, and a flint scraper 
from Columbia County, Ga. (deposit) 
(29338). 

STEINEGER, Dr. LEonuarpD (U. 8, Na- 
tional Museum): Two Flying Squir- 
rels, Sciuropterus volucella, from Laurel, 
Md. (gift) (28399); mammal skins and 
skulls from South Dakota (collected for 
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STEJNEGER, Dr. LEONHARD—continued. 
the National Museum) (28507); skins 
and skulls from the same locality (col- 
lected for the National Museum ) (28555) ; 
2 birds’ skins, representing 2 species, 
from South Dakota (collected for the 
National Museum) (28560); Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, Accipiter relor, from 
South Dakota (collected for the Na- 
tional Museum) (28617); reptiles, and 3 
bats (collected for the National Mu- 
seum) (28658); 4 beetles, specimens of 
Myrmeleon, a grasshopper, and a spider 
from Bad Lands, South Dakota; also 
a leech, slug, specimen of Pupa armi- 

Sera, from Bad Lands, Pine Ridge 
Agency, 8. Dak. (collected for the Na- 
tional Museum) (28896). 

STEPHENS, F. (Witch Creek, Cal.) : Speci- 
men of Eutania, sp., from California. 
29531. 

Joun (Franklin Furnace, 
N. J.): Slickensides. 29506. 

Srerkl, Dr. V. (New Philadelphia, Ohio. ) : 
Aleoholie specimen of Margaritana de- 
hiscens (28508) ; ty pes of twonew species 
of Pisidium from Ohio (28651); three 
species of Unionidw from Portage 
County, Ohio (28727); four species of 
Corbiculidwe from the same locality 
(28853). 

Stern, 8. A. (Philadelphia, Pa.): Three 
double whistles and 2 flutes. 29101. 

STERNBERG, C. H. (Lawrence, Kans.). 
Slab containing numerous specimens of 
Vintacrinus socialis (purchase ) (28856) ; 
slabof Uintacrinus socialis (gift ) (28899). 

STEVENS, Mrs. ALICE. (See under Agri- 
culture, Department of. ) 

STEVENS, WILLIAM (Fredericksburg, 


Va.): Four specimens of Procyon lotor. 


Purchase, 28498, 

STEVENSON, 8. (La Barge, Wyo.): Plants. 
28491. 

Stites, Dr. C. W. (Department of Agri- 
culture): Parasites consisting of type 
specimen of Coccidium bigeminum, Stiles, 
1891; cotype of Coccidium truncatum, 
Railliet and Lucet, 1891; cotype of 
Distomum albidum, M. Braun, 1893; ty pe 
of Moniezia denticulata (Rud., 1810) 
R. B1., 1891, Balsam preparation; type 
of Moniezia Benedeni (Moniez. 1879), R. 
B1., 1891, and type of Dispharaqus gas- 
terostei, Stiles 1891. 28753. (See under 
Pennsylvania, University of.) 


SrockpaLe, T. P. (Belle Vernon, Pa.): 
Three fragments of pottery, 3 arrow- 
heads, 2 tops of old buttons, piece of a 
bronze ornament, piece of a mammal 
bone, and fragment of a mammal tooth. 
28607. 

STOFIEL, W. W. (Stofiei, Nev.): Five ar- 
row-heads, 3 fragments of pottery and 
minerals, 29207. 

Stonr, WirMeR. (See under Academy of 
Natural Sciences, ) 

Stossicu, M. (Trieste, Austria): Para- 
sites comprising specimens of Monesto 
mum orbiculare, Rud., Apoblema rufori- 
ride (Rud.), Distomum carnosum, Rud., 
1819, Distomum depressum, Stossich, 1883 
(cotype), Bothriocephalus labracis, Dies- 
ing, Calliobothrinm coronatum (Rud.), 
and Calliobothrium verticillatum (28754) ; 
Apoblema rufoviride (Rud., 1819), Apob- 
lema excisum (Rud., 1819), Distomum soc- 
cus, Molin, 1858, Podocotyle fractum 
(Rud., 1819), Echinostomum croaticum, 
Stossich, 1889, and Echinorhynchus pris- 
tis, Westr, (28755). Exchange. 

Stratron, 8. R. (New York City): Pile- 
ated Woodpecker, Ceophlaus pileatus 
mn the flesh, from Strattonville, Pa. 
28843, 

Straus, Hon A.D. (See under Nicara- 
gua, Government of. ) 

STRINGER, Dr.S. (See under J..J. Bell). 

STRONG, Mrs. L. G. (Colchester, Conn.): 
Mode] of a tape loom in working order, 
with a description of the same, 28830. 

W.S. (White Salmon, Wash. ): 
One hundred and nineteen herbarium 
specimens. Purchase. 29519. 

SuLiivan, G. N. (Washington, D C.): 
Crow (Corvus americanus) in the flesh. 
28991. 

Surser, Tuan. (White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va.). Five eggs (1 set) of Oven- 
bird, 3 eggs (1 set) of Cardinal, 5 eggs 
(1 set) of Blue Jay, 5 eggs (1 set) of 
White-rumped Shrike, and 3 eggs (1 

set) of Screech Owl from Vernon 
County, Mo., 4 eggs (1 set) of Field 
Sparrow, and 9 eggs (2 sets) of Green 
Heron from White Sulphur Springs; 6 
arrow-heads from Greenbrier County, 
skeleton of Bald Eagle, and skeleton 
of a 4-legged chicken. 28722. 


Sussex, A. E. (Orange City, Fla.): Snake. 


29440. 


SwEELEY, WILLIAM (Williamsport, Pa.): | 
Souvenir badge of the Twenty-ninth | 
Annual Encampment of the Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, G. A. R., at 
Williamsport. 29247. 

Sweet, Dr. WILLIAM (Shelbyville, TIl.): 
Six stone hatchets and 6 flint arrow- 
heads from Ontario, Canada. Ex 
change. 29031. 

SwINGLe, W. T. (Eustis, Fla.). (See under 
H. J. Webber. ) 

TANNER, J. J. (St. John, Utah): Graphite, 
ocher, and marl. 29095. 

Tassin, Wirt (U. S. National Museum): 
Two hundred zeolites from Minas Basin, 
Nova Scotia, and vicinity (collected for 
the National Museum) (28458); speci- 


i from Washington, D. C. (gift) (28505) ; 
| phosphate from Roseland, Nelson 


Museum) (28961). 

Taytor, R. (Four Mile Run, Virginia): 
Seven specimens of Black Tern, Hydro- 
chelidon nigra surinamensis, in the flesh. 
28495. 

Taytor, T. O. (Manassas, Va.): Piece of 
slate containing tracery of a fern, found 
in a quarry near Manassas. 28954. 

Tevute, Ferp.( Rochester, N.Y.) : Twenty - 
five species of Lepidoptera. 28709. 

TuHayenr, A. H. (Searboro, N. Y.): Brews- 
ter’s Warbler, Helminthophila leucobron- 
chialis, from Beltville, Md. Exchange. 
29339. 

THE OLD BANGOR SLATE COMPANY (Ban- 
gor, Pa.): Ground slate and bricks 
made from the same material. 28599. 

Turse_ton-Dyer, Dr. W.T. (See under 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, Eng- 
land.) 

Tuomas, E. N. (Union City, Pa.): Luna 
Silk Moth, Actias luna, 29383. 

Tuompson, R, J. (U. 8. National 
seum): Snake (Cyclophis wativus), Spi- 

| der (Dolomedes tenebrosus, Hentz), and 
a small collection of mammals. 28584. 

Tuomson; ALBERT (Folsom, 8. Dak.): A 
small collection of mammal skins and 
2 birds’ skins from South Dakota. 
29215. 

Trrrany & Co, (New York City): Three 
cutand polished prehinites from Hoxie’s 
Quarry, New Jersey. 29290. Purchase. 

“Aa.” 


men of epidote in calcite on granite | 


| County, Va. (collected for the National | 
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TILDEN, Joseru E, (See under Agricul- 
ture, Department of.) 

Topp; E. R. (Smithsonian Institution) : 
Specimen of Peromyscus leucopus. 
29479. 

TORONTO, UNIVERSITY OF (Toronto, Can- 
ada), through Prof. R. Ramsay Wright: 
Specimens of Echinorhynchus capitatus. 
Exchange. 29062. 

TORRE, DE LA, Dr. CHARLES, and Dr. 
MontanF (Royal University, Habana, 
Cuba): Ten photographs of crania and 
antiquities of Cuba, 29485, 

TorRE, Dr. CARLOS DE LA (Royal Uni- 
versity, Habana, Cuba): Quartz from 
Guanabacoa, Cuba, 28562. 


Toumey, Prof. J. W. (Tueson, Ariz.): 
Eleven cones. Exchange. 28869. 

TOWNSEND, Cuartes H. (U. S. Fish 
Commission): Four skulls of bears, 
collected near Sitka, Alaska (29109); 
septarian nodule from Alleghany River, 
near Tarentum, Pa, (29155); 21 birds’ 
skins, representing 7 species, from 
Alaska (29178). (See under Fish Com- 
mission, U.S.) 

TOWNSEND, Dr. J. A. (Newport, Oreg.): 
Plants. 29514. 

Tracy, 8S. M. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

Trecrear, Prof. Epwarp (Wellington, 
New Zealand): Five photographs of 
Maori houses. Exchange. 29279. 

TRELEASE, Prof. WILLIAM (Fayal, Azores, 
and also Director Missouri Botanical 
Garden, St. Louis, Mo.): Crustaceans 
and echinoderms, alcoholic tishes, and 
Squid from Fayal, Azores (28479); rep- 
tiles, birds, shells, and aleoholie Squid, 
alcoholic crabs, isopods and sea ur- 
chins, fishes, and a bat from the Azores 
(28521); insects, barnacles, and a 
shrimp from the Azores (29093). 

TRENCHARD, Epwarp (New York City): 
Sword and belt presented to Admiral 
8. D. Trenchard by the Government of 
Great Britain for generous and effective 
service in rescuing the oflicers and crew 
of the British bark Adieu, disabled off 
Cape Ann, Massachusetts, in August, 
1856, 29096. 

TrisTAn, Senor J. Fip. (See under Costa 
Rica, National Museum of.) 
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True, F. W. (U. 8. National Museum): 
Skins, alcoholic specimens, and em- 
bryos of Meadow Mouse from Hancock 
County, Me. (collected for the National 
Museum) (28723); snake from Maine 
(collected for National Museum) 


(28728); 2 holothurians, hermit crab, | 


and specimen of Murwnoides gunnellus 
from Haven, Me. (collected for Na- 
tional Museum) (28741); Cottontail 
Rabbit, Lepus sylvaticus (gift) (28785) ; 
stone and bone implements, fragments 
of pottery, bones of animals, birds and 
fishes, shelis, and other specimens from 
Haven, Kanes Point, and Naskeag, 
Me. (collected for National Museum) 
(29020); bones, teeth, and other speci- 
mens from shell heaps on Lower Torry 
Island, Brooklyn, Me., a pointed 
wooden implement from Chattos Is- 
land, Maine, and bones of an otter from 
a shell heap near Haven (collected for 
National Museum) (29375). 

Turner, H. W. (U. 8. Geological Sur- 


vey): Gold ore from Fall River gold | 


quartz mine, Butte County, Cal., also 
specimen of rock from same locality 
(28475); gold crystal from near Hor- 
nitas, Mariposa County (28876). (See 
under.Interior Department, U. 8. Geo- 
logical Survey). 

Turner, L. M. (Seattle, Wash.): Skin 
nest, and 2 eggs of Rusty Song Sparrow, 
Melospiza fasciata gultala (29427); 62 
birds’ skins, representing 15 species, 
from Washington (28952). 

Turner, W. P. (Kobé, Japan): Piece of 
rare Japanese money used in the feudal 
times (28349) ; 2 photographs of Japan- 
ese armor (28922). 

Uppen, Prof. J. A. (Rock Island, I1.): 
Specimen of Sphenodiscus sp., from the 
Cretaceousof McPherson County, Kans. 
29435. 

Van Epps, P. M. (Glenville, N. Y.): Three 
leaf-shaped implements, portion of a 
cache of 120, and ashes from place where 
they were found, 28523. 

Van Huse, Prof. C. R. (Madison, Wis.): 
Eight specimens of ferruginous chert 
from Michigan. Exchange. 29211. 

Van Marer, J. A., (Franklin Furnace, 
Sussex County, N. J.): Slickensides., 
29507. 


Van Roon, G. (Rotterdam, Holland): 
Thirteen specimens of Coleoptera from 
India, and 51 specimens of Coleoptera 
from Europe. Exchange. 29420. 

VARAPRAKAR, His Royal Highness Prince 
DrevAaWONGsE. (See under Siam, King 
of.) 

VAUGHAN, T. WAYLAND (U.S. Geological 
Survey): Collection of young speci- 
mens of species of Unio and Anodon, 
principally obtained in Texas. 28940. 

VeccnJs, Gen. A be (Baltimore, Md.): 
Complete uniform and sword of *‘ Swiss 
Guard,” also a halberd from Rome, 
Italy. Purchase. 28635. 

Veir, Dr. J. W. (St. Joseph, Mich.): 
Shells and 2 specimens of calcareous 
incrustations. 28710. 

Very, C. F. (New Albany, Ky.): Speci- 
men of Verbascum phlomoides. 29129. 
Viprine, E. E. (Ville Platte, La.): Root 
of a plant supposed to be an antidote 

for the bite of asnake. 29295. 

Vienna, AusTRIA. Museum of Natural 
History, through Dr. Aristides Brezina, 
director. One hundred plants. Ex- 
change. 28850. 

Vienaup, Henry (Paris, France): (See 
under Smithsonian Institution). 

VoGLeson, J. A. (Los Angeles, Cal.), 
through A. P. Davis: A block of wood 
cut from a tree which was marked as 
a bearing tree in a survey made in 1862. 
28930. (Presented to the Smithsonian 
Institution, and deposited in the Na- 
tional Museum. ) 

Von InerinG, Dr. H. (Museu Paulista, 
San Paulo, Brazil): Marine fossils from 
the Pampean formation, La Plata, Ar- 
gentina (gift) (29005); Unionidw, from 
South and Central America (exchange) 
(28595). 

Voornis, H. G. (Mount Vernon, Mo.): 
Four photographic views of an ancient 
Spanish fort in Lawrence County. 
29480. 

WaGuorne, Rev. A. C. (See under Ag- 
riculture, Department of. ) 

WAGNER FREE INSTITUTE (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) : Fossil Unionidw (28571); through 
Prof. Charles W, Johnson, specimen of 
Ichthyosaurus (29034). Exchange. 

Waccott, Hon. Cuarves D. (Director, 
U.S. Geological Survey): Seven fossil 
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Watvcort, Hon. CHARLES D.—continned. 
sponges comprising 1 specimen of Dic- 
tyophytra (2?) Walcotii, Rauff, 1 specimen 
of Cyathophycus reticulatus, Walcott, 
and Sspecimens cf Teganium subspha ri- 
cum (Waleott). 28383.' (See under 
R. A. Blair, Dr. George H. Chance, and 
Interior Department, U. 8. Geological 
Survey.) 

WALKER, Bryant (Detroit, Mich.): Five 
species of Unionidw., 28947. 

WALKER, CHARLES (Belton, Tex.) : Speci- 
men of Echinoid, Epiaster MWhitei, 
Clarke, from the Washita formation of 
the Cretaceous system. 283. 

W. D. (Concord, N, H.): Six 
specimens of Aenoglossa pruinosa. 
28392. 

WALLINGsFoRD, W. W. (U. National 
Museum): Ten wood engravings from 
“Once a Week ” (28737) ; double-headed 
turtle from Maryland (29094). 

WANEN, H. M. (Luray, Va.): P’teronareys 
nobilis, Hagen. 29364, 

Warp, Dr. H. B. (University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr.): Parasites comprising 
cotype of Distoma opacum, Ward, 184, 
from .tmia calva, L., and the same from 
Ictalurus punctatus (Raf.), obtained from 
New Baltimore, on Lake St. Clair 
(28756); specimens of Distomum feli- 
neum, Rivolta, 1885 (29083). Exchange. 

Warp, Prof. Lester I’. (U.S. Geological 
Survey): Herbarium specimen of Tra- 
chelospermum difforme, Gray, from North 
Carolina, 29512. 

Warv’s NATURAL SCIENCE Es 
MENT (Rochester, N. Y.): Twenty-five 
birds’ skins, representing 21 species, 
from Borneo (purchase ) (28550); Hutia 
Rat, Capromys brevicauda, reported to be 
from Brazil (purchase) (28619); 7 hum- 
mingbirds, representing 6 species, from 
Colombia (zift) (28769); specimen of 
Schistes albogularis, specimen of Uro- 
sticte ruficrissa from Colombia (gift) 
(28770); Auzoux models illustrating 
the development of the fowl (purchase) 
(28790) A"; 7 meteorites from various 
localities (purchase ) (28935) “A”; series 
of 23 embryological models (purchase) 
(29042) “A”; castsof fossils consisting 
of a skull of J/chthyosaurus platyodon, 


' These sponges have been illustrated by 


Warb’s NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISH- 
MENT—continued. 

skull of LKlephas ganesa, skeletous of 
Plesiosaurus dolichoderius, DPlesiosaurus 
macrocephalus, Ammonites peramplus, 
and Ammonites gigas (purchase) (29114) ; 
skeletons of Jerboa, Flying Phalanger, 
Marabou Stork, and King Penguin 
(purchase) (29441) ‘‘A”; 8 casts of fos- 
sils and cast of Sowerby’s Whale (ex- 
change) (29495). 

WakinG, W. G, (through Dr. W. F. Hille- 
brand, U.S. Geological Survey): Spec- 
imen of vanadinite with anglesite and 
wulfenite from Collin’s Mine, Mam- 
moth, Pinal County, Ariz, 29534. 

Waters, C. E. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

WarrERson, R.I., and CARPENTER, M. M. 
(Kings Mountain, N.C.): Specimen of 
cassiterite. 28875. 

Wavuau, F. A. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

Wess, Miss (Branchtown, Pa.): 
Specimen of Trigonocarpus, probably 

| - the fruit of Cordaites, 28597. 

Wesp, W. F. (Albion, N. Y.): One han- 
dred and sixty-two birds’ skins, repre- 
senting 40 species, obtained principally 
from near Brownsville, Tex. (purchase) 
(28566); specimen of Plain Titmouse, 
Parus inornatus from California (gift) 
(28642); 12 birds’ skins, representing 7 
species, from eastern Mexico (purchase) 
(28771); 2 squirrels, Sciurus tephro- 
gaster from Mexico (purchase) (28774) ; 
specimen of Coppery-tailed Trogon, 
Trogon ambiguus from Alta Mira, Mex- 
ico (gift) (28784); Oriole, Jclerus 
gularis from Mexico (gift) (28864); 12 
birds’ skins, representing 3 species, 
from Mexico (purchase) (28880); 10 
birds’ skins, representing 7 species, 
from Mexico (purchase) (28981); 8 
birds’ skins, representing 6 species, 
from Mexico (purchase) (28982); small 
collection of Mexican mammals (pur- 
chase) (29357). 

WesBer, H. J., and SwincLe, W. T. 
(Eustis, Fla.): Specimens of Cambarus 
from a cave in Citrus County, 28427. 

Wesster, Mrs. H. B. (See under Agri- 
culture, Department of.) 


Dr. Rauff in ** Paleontographica,” Vol. XL. 
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WereEvon, W.C. (U.S. National Musenm): 
Hickory branch infested with Longi- 
corn borer, Chion cinctus, 29189. 

WribeL, E, G. (Fort Huachuca, Ariz.) : 
Skin and skull of skunk, Conepatus 
mapurito, 29241. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. (See under Agri- 
culture, Department of.) 

West, G. B. (Washington, D. C.): Badge 
of the Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Purchase. 29532. 

WertnHersy, A. G. (Magnetic City, N.C.): 
Shells from North Carolina and Rodri- 
gues Island, East Africa (28490) ; 4 rude 
spear-heads of white quartz (29374). 

Wuiter, Mrs. C. A. (care Dr, White, U. 8. 
Geological Survey): Candle berries 
from North Dighton, Mass. 28519. 

Wuirr, Davin. (See under James, I. E.) 

Wuitr, Mrs. U. B. (Elyria, Ohio): Three 
coins and ethnological objects from 
Burma. Purchase. 29407. 

Wutkaves, J. F. (Dominion General 
Survey, Ottawa, Canada): Twenty- 
two specimens of rare and valuable 
Unionid:e obtained principally from 
Canada and the northern previnees. 

CABELL (Washington, 
DD. C.): Specimen of sipylite from Am- 
herst County, Va. Exchange. 28456. 

Wuirenrap, J.J.( Waverly, N.Y.): Tooth 
of Sperm Whale from Chemung River, 
New York. 28444. 

Wipmany, 0. (Old Orchard, Mo.): Seven 
eggs (1 set) of Bewick’s Wren, Thryo- 
thorus Bewickii, 5 eggs cach (2 sets) of 


Carolina Wren, Thryothorus ludori- 
cianus, 5 eggs (1 set) of Yellowbilled 
Cuckoo, Coceyzus americanus, from 
Missouri. 28678. 


Wicox, J. (East Chatham, N. Y.): 
Barred Plymouth Rock hen, 29204. 
Witcox, Dr. Timotuy E., U. 8. Army 
(Fort Huachuea, Ariz.): Eighteen her- 
barium specimens, 29393. (Presented 
to the Smithsonian Institution and 
deposited in the National Museum.) 
(See under Agriculture, Department 

of.) 

Witcox, W. D. (See under Interior De- 
partment, U. 8S. Geological Survey.) 
Mrs. E, A. (Cambridge, Mass.): 
Ores from Nevada. 28836. 
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WILbD, GEorGr ( Ashton-under-Lyne, Eng- 
land), throngh William Moss: Carbon- 
iferous plants. 28459. 

WILLETT, HeNkyY (Montpelier Terrace, 
Brighton, England): Photographs of a 
teapot, representing two views, made of 
Egyptian black, or black basalt ware. 
28934. 

Wituiams, F. H. (Greene, N. Y.): Bat. 
28611. 

WituiaMs, Dr. F. H. (Bristol, Conn.), 
through Prof. Mason: Plaster cast of 
a pottery pipe, the original found 3 
miles east of Marseilles, I1L, also cast 
of a fragment of pottery with Carib- 
bean decoration, found in Georgia. 
28924. 

WILLIAMs, R. 8. (Columbia Falls, Mont.), 
through Major Bendire, U. 8S. Army: 
Seven birds’ skins, representing 4 spe- 


cies, from Montana. 28373. 
WILLIAMSBURG SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.), through Louis 


Kirsch, president: Skull of Marten, 
Mustela americana, from Montana, moss 
and shells from the West Indies. 
29122. (Presented to the Smithsonian 
Institution and deposited in the Na- 
tional Museum. ) 

WILLovGuny, C. C. (See under Smith- 
sonian Institution, Burean of Ethnol- 
ogy.) 

Witmar, Rey. G. T. (Chatham, Va.), 
through W.V.Cox: Larvw of Saddle- 
back caterpillar, Empretia stimulans, 
28469, 

Witson, G. J. (Cumberland, Ontario, 
Canada): Species of Mallotus, proba- 
bly Mallotus rillosus, belonging to the 
Post-Tertiary age. 28838. 

J. ©). 
Society. ) 
Witson, Rev. S. G. (Tabriz, VPersia): 
Onyx marbles and tiles from Versia. 

2RTH6. 

Witsonx, Dr. THomas (U. 8. National 

Museum): Large spear-head from Ta- 

koma, Md. (28321); steatite vessel from 

the Clifton Quarry, Virginia (28322); 

ancient Pheenician glass vase (28333); 

unfinished Alaskan wood carving 

(28648); stone pendant or sinker and 

3 drilled ceremonial objects found near 

Chillicothe, Ohio (28668); grooved ax 

found near Marlboro, Md. (28695); 


(See under Colonization 
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WILSson, Dr. THomas—continued. 
model of a Swiss lake dwelling (28699) ; 
grooved ax found on the surface of the 
Old Dominion track, Jackson City, 
Va. (28821). Deposit. (See under M. le 
Prince Paul Poutjatine. ) 

WinsLow, Lieut. HERBERT, U. 8S. Navy 
(Navy-Yard, Washington, D. C.): Eight 
ethnological objects from Samoa. De- 
posit. 29413. 

Winston, Isaac (U. 8. Geological Sur- 
vey): Concretion. 29166. 

Harorp (Rising Sun, Ohio): 
Silver medal. 28700. (Deposited in the 
Smithsonian Institution trans- 
ferred to the National Museum.) 

Wo ttz, GEORGE (U.S. NationalMuseum) : 
Night Heron, Nycticorar nycticorax neri- 
us, in the flesh, 28545. 

Woop, N. R. (U. 8. National Museum): 
Parrot, Eelectus roratus (28814); skin 
of a weasel, Putorius peninsula (?) 
(29064). 

Woopkrvrr, Dr. C, E., U. 8. Army (Fort 
Assinniboine, Mont.): Skull of Little 
Poplar, a subchief of the Cree tribe 
from Canada, 28559. 

Wooprvrr, F. M. (Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, Chicago, Ill.): Pair of Smith’s 
Longspur, Calcarius pictus. 29168. 

Wootman, A. J. (See under Central 
High School, Duluth, and J.T. Scovell.) 

Wootman, Louis (Philadelphia, Pa.): 
Three slides of fossil diatoms from 
Hammond's brickyard, Cold Spring, 
Long Island, N.Y. 28534. 

Woman’s ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
(care Prof. Mason): Two pottery spin- 
dle whorls of the French Basques. De- 
posit. 29037. 

Wooster, A. F. (Norfolk, Conn.): Con- 
necticut election tickets and foreign 
postage stamps. 28524. 

Wooten, E. O. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of.) 

Wortuen, C. K. (Warsaw, Ill.): Mam- 
mal skins and skulls (gift) (28795); 12 


| WortHeN, C. K.—continued. 
specimens of Townsend's Junco, Junco 
Townsendi, and 6 specimens of White- 
naped Nuthatch, Sitta pygmaa leuconu- 
cha from Lower California (exchange) 
(29017); 12 skins and skull of shrews, 
Sorex Trowbridgei, from Nicasio, Cal. 
(purchase) (29082); collection of mam- 
mal skins and skulls: from British 
Columbia (purchase) (29423); Field 
Mouse, Microtus oregonus, and 6 speci- 
mens of Pocket Mouse, Perognathus 
spinatus (purchase) (29460). 

Wricut, Prof. R. Ramsay. 
Toronto, University of.) 

WurRz.Low, H. (See under Agriculture, 
Department of. ) 

University or (Laramie, 
Wyo.), through A. A. Johnson, presi- 
dent: Ore. 28828. (Returned.) 

YATES, JESSE (Atlantic City, N. J.): Spee- 
imen of Big-eyes, Priacanthus altus 
28372. 

Yates, R. G. (Gallatin, Mo.) Stag Beetle, 
Lucanus elephus, L. 28621. 

YrRaTes, W.S. (See under Georgia Geo- 
logical Survey.) 

YECKLEY, W. T. (Navajoe, Okla.) : Jeffer- 
site (?). 29098. 

YounG, J. A. (Bellevue, lowa): Two 
noids and 2 fossils, 6 ar.:ow-heads and 2 
fragments of pottery, :attle of a rattle- 
snake, punching from the steel gunboat 
Ericsson, built in 1894 at Dubuque. 
28946. 

YouNnG NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY (Seattle, 
Wash.), through Pror. O. B. Johnson: 
Series of varieties of Jerebratella trans- 
rersa, Sby., from Puget Sound (28720) ; 
8 marine shells frem the same locality, 
forwarded through J, E. Chilberg, cura- 
tor (29228); specimens of Semele rubro- 
picta (29439). 

Dr. F. (Freiberg, Baden, Ger- 
many): Forty-two embryological mod- 
els. Purchase. 29162. 


(See under 
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INDEX A.—BY LOCALITIES. 


Accession number. 


AFRICA, 


Accession number. 


Benedict, Hon. C. H. ........-.......++++- 28937 | Glen Island Museum of Natural History, 
Chamberlain, Rev. L. T........ 28356, 28913, 20158 | Mohun, R. D. L.......:......---2-ceceeee 29024 
Colonization Society, Washington, D.C.. 28346 Royal Rotanic Gardens, Kew, England... 29347 
28328 | Wetherby, A.G ........... 28490 
AMERICA. 
NORTH AMERICA. 
British America. 
Agriculture, Department of .............. 29013 | Macoun, Prof. John .......... eneenete 28097, 29343 
29046, 29088, 29218, 29282 | Raine, W................. ensenesacséseees 28502 
Boas, Dr. Franz ..........2..---++---++++- 29057 | Spicer, Capt. John...............-.+-+--+- 28480 
Canada, Geological Survey of............- 29405 | Sweet, Dr. William.................-..--- 29031 
28547 | Taasin, Wirt 28458 
Cox, Philip...... 28395 | Toronto, University of 52 
Interior Department (U. S. Geological | Woodruff, Dr. C. E..U.S. Army.......... 28559 
Mexico. 
Academy of Natural Sciences............ 28941 | Leland Stanford Junior University...... 29353 
Agriculture, Department of.............. 28452 Matthews, R.S........ 29517 


28317, 28986, 29090, 29140, 29309 | Mearns, Dr. E. A., U.S. Army.. 28510, 28661, 29197 


American Museum of Natural History, Mexico, National Museum of............. 28548 
29026, 29103, 29125 | Nivens, W. E.... 28745 
29000, 28968 | Palmer, Edward ............. ........--. 29433 
29218 
California Academy of Sciences.......... 28849 
Dugés, Dr. A....-... -- 28357, 28845, 28883, 29365 | Smithsonian Institution ................. 29102 
Ficke, C. A 28772 Smithsonian Institution (Bureau of Eth- 
Fish Commission, U. . 29412 29025 
Johnson, E.J...... 28649 28784, 28864, 28880, 28981, 28982, 29017, 29357 
United States. 
ALABAMA: ALASKA: 
Countess, Miss Callie ..............-- 28682 Bretherton, B. J ............+.... 28332, 98712 
Rogers, Misa | Chase "38676, 2567, as 
more, Mies E. R................. 29000 
Schuchert, Charles......... 28859, 24860, 29086 Towneené, C. H:.........2....... 29109, 29178 
Scott, Lieut. J. H., U.S. R.M........ 29513 28648 
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ARIZONA: Accession number. 
Agriculture, Department ef. 28933, 29226, 29352 
29169 
Fisher, Dr. A. K 
28925 
28377 


Kunz, G. F.. 


Price, W. W 


Smithsonian Institution ..........--- 29293 
Smithsonian Institution (Bureau of 
Smithsonian Institution (National 
Zoological Park) .........---.------- 28812 


Warten, W 29534 
Wilcox, Dr. T. E., U.S. Army-....-... 29373 
ARKANSAS: 
29187 
29408 
28892 
Brimley, H. H. andC 


CALIFORNIA: 

Agriculture, Department of ........-.. 29349 
28973, 29172, 29389 
Ba W 28386 
28614, 28713, 20418, 29466, 20484 
Rahor, De. Feed 29208, 29319 
28666, 29117 
28360, 28375, 28411, 28816 
-- 29142, 29298 
Brimley, H. H. and C.S 29134 
29016 
California State Mining Bureau... 28626, 28803 
California, University of.....-.-. 28746, 28966 
Chamberlain, Rev. L. T 29158 
Eastwood, Miss Alice..........-..-..- 22972 
28865 
Hamlin, Homer ............ 28509, 29049, 29325 
29387 
Hoasphill, Hoary... 28895 
28676 

Interior Department (U.S. Geological 
28907 
Judson, W. B 28412 
418, 28594, 28802, 28917, 28939 
Knowlton, W.J. 29181 


CaLirorniA—Continued. Accession number. 


Leland Stanford Junior University .. 28797 
29260 
MeGregor, R.C ...... 29425 
A. 28923, 29273 
Mearns, Dr. E. A., U. S. Army ...... 28431 
28443, 28446, 28510, 29197 
28778 
Monks, Miss 8. P.....-. 28912 
28336 
28340, 28628. 28788, 28794, 29012 
29516 
Shepard, Miss I. M... 28541, 28787, 28911, 29541 
28426 
Smith, W.S. Tangier ...............-. 28416 
Smithsonian 28930 
Smithsonian Institution (Bureau of 
CoLoRabo: 
Agriculture, Department of -...-. 29147, 29283 
28608 
“Interior Department (U.S. Geological 
77, 28921, 29323, 29331, 29332, 29335 
28893 
CONNECTICUT : 
ten, B.C. 29504 
Bishop, Giles 29450 
Copp, J. B 28810 
Hillebrana, Dr. W. 29219 
DELAWARE: 
Boskwith, Prof. MM. 28707 
The Numismatic and Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Philadelphia... 28580 


District OF COLUMBIA: 
Agriculture, Department of. ..... 28317, 28932 
29021, 29128, 29146, 29222, 29238, 20422, 20460 


29190 
Benedict, J. --. 20007 
Berelaford, W.H............... 28407 
Boas, Dr. Franz... 20060 
Boudinot, Mrs. 28690 
Brethera, Dr. coe 29110 
Barna, Framk 28064 
Chambers, B. L. 20464 
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28797 
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317, 28932 
$22, 29469 
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District or CoLUMBIA—Continued. 


28949 
Cam, Master 28703 
Cox, Master Emery and Miss Hazel... 29246 
29525, 
Gan, 28396 
Day, Dr. D.T 28993 
Hamel, Men. BB. 28335 | 
Farll, R. Edward.... ... 28958 
Emmerich, Lieut.C. F.,U.S. Navy... 28711 
28414 
Farnham, A. B 20473 
Fischer Art Company. 28739 


Fish Commission, U.S. 28626, 28636, 29281, 29585 


Fredholm, A ............--- 22965 
Geode, Dr. G. 28692 
Gore, Prof. J. Howard. ............... 28590 
Interior Department (U.S. Geological 

28748, 29214 
23671 
29371 
Knowlton, F. H 29472 
Lugenbiel, H. G 28470 
Luscombe, C. R 28588 
EB. 29299 
Magruder, Mire. B.A. 28776 
Marshall, George ................- 28371, 28408 
28574 
Matthews, R.S. .-.. 29497, 29517 
Meade, Rear-Admiral R. W., U. 3. 

NAVY 29381 
Nichols, Dr. J. B. 28352 
Owsley, Dr. W. T 28506 
Palmer, Joseph .........-+..+---- 29182, 29249 

28405, 28724, 28056, 28983, 29250, 20454 
Piper, Annie E. 28344 
29194, 29493 
Rabbitt, Samuel. ................. 29054, 20078 
Richmond, C. W ..... 28404, 28406, 28466, 29018 
Ridgway. Robert. .............--- 28376, 28390 


Robinson, J. H - 29524 
Rousseau, Miss N. E............ 28438 
28478 
28384 

28484, 28493, 28721, 28951, 29244, 29248 
Sendder, N. P...... 28786 
28654 


Smithsonian Institution (Bureau of 
Ethnology). 28527, 28528, 29236 

Smithsonian Institution (National 
Zoological Park)... 
29461, 29465, 28497, 285. 8583, 28680, 28681 
28716, 28725, 28736, 28743, 28808, 28871, 28872 
28873, 28997, 28098, 29150, 29151, 20152, 29205 
29206, 29264, 29271, 29275, 29276, 29277, 29278 


28329, 28350, 20401 | 


Accession number. 


District or 


28714 
29478 
28438 
28505 
28584 
29479 
28699 
29166 
Woltz, George ............ 28545 
Woman's Anthropological Society. 29037 
FLORIDA: 
28955 
Agriculture, Department of . 29028, 29394, 29388 
29119 
Bell, James... .. ‘ 28679 
28879 
Elstun, Dr. W.J 29446 
Harrison, Benjamin .................. 28381 
28837 
28445, 29061, 20084, 29212 
Palmer, William 


Robinson, Lieut. Wirt, U. S. 2 


Smithsonian Institution ............. 2887 

Swingle, W.'T.,and Webber, H.G.... 28427 
28701 


Webber, H.G., and W.'T. Swingle.... 28427 


GEORGIA: 


Agriculture, Department of...... 29800, 20452 


IDAHO: 


28655 
28967 
29081 
22522 
Steiner, Dr. R........ 28437, 28826, 20048, 29538 
28924 
Agriculture, Department of . 29135, 20223, 29253 
29184 
Evermann, Prof. B. W 2877 
Illinois Wesleyan University. ....... 29076 
Interior Department (U.S. Geological 
29333 


28416 
28930 
28603 
22783 
29531 
5, 28876 
289330 
23642 
29082 
7, 20283 
28608 
29521 
28866 
2, 29335 
29425 
29334 
28293 
29890 
28582 4 oy 
29504 
29368 
29450 
28810 
29219 
31, 29386 4 
98707 
28580 
29190 
29007 
28592 
29060 
28690 | 
| 
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ILLINOIS: Accession number. Louisiana—Continued. Accession number. 
Brokaw, L. W...- 28683 MeclItheany, E. A......----- 28593, 28637, 29063 
28697 Smithsonian Institution (National 
28863, 29038 | Zoological Park) 29179, 29462 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago.. 28781 | 3 29295 
Guthrie, Ossian . 28839 | MAINE: 
29491 Chamberlain, Rev. L. T............... 29159 
Interior Department (U.S. Geological 29080 
Mund, A. H 29164 Smithsonian Institution 
Phelph, 8.8 28318 Smithsonian Institution (Bureau of 
Ridgway. Robert. 28389 28325 
28563 28728, 28741, 29020, 29375 
Williams, Dr. F. H 28924. =MARYLAND: 
29168 Agriculture, Department of.. . 29138, 29287 
Agriculture, Department of... - 29170 28467 
Branson, George ...........-- 28457 25 
Duden, H 28397, 28454 Clarke, Brent ........... 28669 
Hay, W. 29058 Currier, Rev. C.W 29165 
Lemon, Dr. 29523 29059 
InpiaN TERRITORY: 28465 
Agriculture, Department of........ 29027 I 29473 
Lemon, E. J 28840 28387 
29217 28496, 28643, 28718, 28957, 29143, 29272 
Smithsonian Institution (Bureau of 22601 
Ethnology) 28789, 28841 28953 
Iowa: 28429 
Russell, Frank 29326 Interior Department (U.S. Geological 
KANsas 28314 
Agriculture, Department of.......... 29500 29327 
Chase, Dr. 28749 28341 
Crevecoeur, F. F ..... 28462, 28537, 28612, 28768 28898, 20361, 20370, 20487 
Gould, C.N 29232, 29402, 29481 28761, 20500 
Hauske, E. A.......---.--- 28909 20008 
Harshbarger, W.A .............. 29174, 29303 Ralder, Gearge... 28807 
Klink, C. 28561 Ridgway, Robert. ... 28370, 28385, 20475 
Nichols, Dr. J. 28352 Rompers, 28549 
Rader, 1. A.... 29200 Shriver, 28806 
Smithsonian Institution (National Sorrels, C. M.....- 28738 
Zoological Park) 29066 28816 
Udden, Prof. J. 29435 The Numismatic and Antiquarian 
KENTUCKY: | Society of Philadelphia............ 28580 
Fish Commission, U.S.......-... 28977 28655 
Be 28551 Wallingsford, W. W...............-- 29004 
MeTaggert, J. L...... 25693 Wilson, Thomas. ................- 28321, 28695 
Mann, Miss M. E....... 28485, 28613, 28635 MASSACHUSETTS 
--. 909753 Agriculture, Department of. ......... 29055 
Owsley, Ernest. . 200609, 20198, 20262, 20410 
Schuchert, (barles 28529, 28585 | 
LOUBBIANA: Dall, W.H ood’ 
28489 | Davenport, G. E.........--. 29150 
Dean, 8. B........ 28794 
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Gunning, Mrs. Mary 
Interior Department (U.S. Geological 
29294 
W. D. 29384 
Milton Bradley Company 29137 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Cambridge, Mass 57 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 28631 
28568 
Smithsonian Institution ............. 28581 
Smithsonian Institution (National 
Zeological Park) ............-.+---+ 28943 
MICHIGAN: 
28659 
Davie, Prof. G.C 28403 
Hopkins, Hannibal A................ 28415 
Jennings, Miss M.H 238605 
Lasson, J. E 28439 


Smith, H.T 


Van Hise, Prof. ©. 29211 
28701, 28710 
Bryamt 28947 
MINNESOTA: 
Agriculture, Department of . 29056, 29499, 29518 
Central High School 28763 
284382 
Hamline University .... 29308 
Interior Department (U.S. Geological 
2519 
Roosevelt, Hon. Theodore ............ 29106 
Sardeson, F. W ............. 28319 
MIssissipret: 
Agriculture, Department of. ..... 29239, 29351 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col 
Chamberlain, Rev. L. T............... 
29010 
Smithsonian Institution ............. 29010 
Missouri: 
Greger, D. F.K SR 
28515 
28533 
20496 | 
A 
2480 | 


- 28380, 28402, 28558, 28586, 2 


| Montana: Accession number. 
Agriculture, Department of. 29003 
Bell, Col. J. M., U.S. Army ........... 28804 
| Smithsonian Institution ......... - 2122 
Williamsburg Scientific Society ...... 29122 
NEBRASKA: 
Agriculture, Department of. ......... 29348 
29318 
NEVADA 
29372 
Interior Department (U. S. Geologic: al 
Stofiel, W. W 29207 
Wild, Mrs. E. A 28836 
New HamMpsuire: 
Interior Department (U.S. Geological 
28598 
New Hampshire Scientific Society ... 28851 
28392 
New Jersey: 
27378 
Cwsar, Gerhard ‘ 29508 
Haywood, Westerveilt............... 29051 
29257 
28629, 28647, 28677 
Meldrum, Mrs. W. H................. 29379 
- 29118, 29261 
Smith, Prof. J. B 
Stephens, John 
Tiffany & Co... 
28372 
New Mexwo 
Agriculture, Department of... ... 29240, 29350 
Brimlev, H. H. & C.S................. Wiss 
Cockerell, Prof. T.D. 28622 
28795, 28078, 29053 
Hay. Sargeant F.S., U.S. Army. 23472 
Lane, H. B.. 20316 
Smithsonian Institution. 28447 
New Yor« 
Agriculture, Department of 29171 
29224, 28230, 29252 
Brown, Mra. J. Crosby. ............-. 
Chamberlain, Rev. L. T .... 20202, 20345 
2482 
28767 
Clarke, Prof. J. M.......... 


Cremae, C. N......... 
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Accession number. Accession number. 
New YorK—Continued. Nortu 
Crowley, W. B Bomberger, Rev. J.H 28471 
Dannhauser, Max............-.-- Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicagoand St. 
Frazer, Mrs. A. E.. 29494 
English, G. L., & Co........ 28464, 29185, 29502 29070 
SS) | Greenwood, G.G. B..............- 28819, 29108 
Hills, Edward, Son & Co 
Smithsonian Institution ......... 28700, 29011 
Kny, Richard, & Co.. 28450, 28634, 29203, 29234 Sterki, Dr. V....... 28508, 28651, 28727, 28853 
Long Island Archwological Club. 28573 28668 
New York State Fishery Company... 28369 Agriculture, Department of.......... 29231 
- 28352 Bell, Col. J. M., U. S. Army........... 28804 
Niven, William, Company.....-..-.. 29503 29356 
29157, 29269 Agriculture, Department of... ... 29004, 29068 
Rockenstyre, C.E 28712, 29296, 29414, 29436, 20453 
Smithsonian Institution ............. 29345 28368 
Smithsonian Institution (Natisnal 28974 
Zoological Park)......--- 28943, 29065, 29358 29438 
28751 Shufeldt, Dr. BR. 28368 
29339 Tewneend, De. A. 29514 
Vah Epps, 28523 Abel. 28881, 22976, 29015 
Ward's Natural Science Establish- 29301 
ment... 28790, 28935, 29042, 29114, 29441, 29495 25420 
Whitehead, 28444 Bryant, H. 29320 
B Chamberlain, Rev. L. 28441, 28486, 29159 
Norru CAROLINA: 29072, 29314 
Agriculture, Department.of.......... 29471 Culin, Stewart... 28526, 28979 
Bowman, D. A 28906 29289 
Brimley, H. H. & C.S. 28579. 28886, 28887, 29022 Hartley, W. P.........-.----eeeceeees 29043 
Carpenter, M. 28875 B.A. 29243 
Demming, H.C. 28468, 28504 Interior Department (U.S. Geological 
Bangle, 29292 SUrvey) 2844 
Hillebrand, Dr. W. F coc. James, I. E...... 29302 
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Press Bulletin No. 1, 1894. 
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Herkeley. 
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Bulletins 105, 106, 107, 1894-1895. 

Reports 1888-1894. 

Reports of examinations of water 
supply, 1886-1889. 

Reports of experiments on methods 
of fermentation, 1886-1887. 


Reports of viticultural work, 1883- | 


1889. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Annual announcements 1885-1894. 
Annual reports 1872, 1875, 1877, 1879, 
1881, 1882, 1884, 1889-1894. 


Biennial reports 1872-1873, 1875-1880, | 
1882-1884, 1886, 1888, 1893. Supple- | 


ments 1879, 1887. 

Blue and gold handbook of the Uni- 
versity. San Francisco, 1886. &vo, 
124 pp. 

Bulletins 7-12, 14-28, 30-31, 33-34, 
1875-1881 

Bulletin Department of Geology, 1, 
pts. 5-9, 1893-1894. 

Bulletins Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, 1, 2, 1887. 

Catalogue of books in the pedigogi- 
cal section of the library. Berke- 
ley, 1894. &vo, 66 pp. 

Cireulars of the College of Letters 
and the College of Science, 1886, 
1887, 1889. 

Cireular of Department of Mechan- 
ical Engineering. Berkeley, 1887. 
8vo, 8 pp. 

Class-room notes on uniplanar kine- 
matics. Berkeley, 1893. &vo, 6 pp. 

Contributions, No. 3. 

Correspondence in the matter of ad- 
justment of the Congressional land 
grant to the State of California. 
Sacramento, 1888. 8vo, 15 pp. 

Entrance examination papers, 1889- 
1890. 

Formal recognition of the transfer 
of the Lick Observatory. Sacra- 
mento, 1888. &vo, 24 pp. 

Inauguration addresses, 1881, 1886, 
1888, 1893. 

Joint regulations of the faculty of 
letters, 1886. 


Latin department. 
1891. 8vo, 16 pp. 


San Francisco, 
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Berkeley—Continued. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—Cont’d. 

Library bulletins 1, 3-7, 9-10, 12, 
1892-1894. 

Memorial of Prof. John Le Conte. 
Berkeley, 1892. 8vo, 4 pp. 

Official designation of Lick Observa- 
tory. Sacramento, [n.d.]. 8vo,7 
pp. 

Publications, 1-11. 

Register of the University, 1875, 1877- 
1883, 1887-1894. 

University of California studies, 1, 

pts. 1-2, 1893-94. 

Guide to the literature of «esthetics. 
C. M. Gayley and F. N. Scott. 
Berkeley, 1892. 8vo, 4 pp. 

Progress and condition of the Univer- 
sity. Daniel C.Gilman. Berkeley, ce 
1876. 8vo, 56 pp. 

Report on physical training. George 
F. E. Harrison. Sacramento, 1888. 
8vo, 17 pp. 

The art of life. 
1887. 8vo, 8 pp. 

List of recorded earthquakes in Cal- 
ifornia. Edw. 8. Holden. Sacra- 
mento, 1887. 8vo, 78 pp. 

Building stones of California. A. 
Wendell Jackson, 1888, 8vo, 14 pp. 

Present and future of the University. 
John I’. Swift. Sacramento, 1887. 
8vo, 16 pp. 

Sacramento. 
CALIFORNIA STATE Board or Horti- 
CULTURE. 

Bulletins 57, 62, 1891-1892. 

CALIFORNIA STATE MINING BUREAU. 
Catalogue of California fossils. J. G. 

Cooper, pts. 2-5. Sacramento, 1894. 
8vo, 65 pp 

Twelfth report of State mineralogist, 


Edw. 8S. Holden, 


1894. 

Gas and petroleum yielding forma- eset 

tions of Central Valley of Califor- es j 
nia. W. L. Watts. Sacramento, 5 

18M. 8vo, 90 pp. 

San Diego. 
oF Doors FoR WomMEN, I, pts. 1-2, 
1293, 


West AMERICAN SCIENTIST, I, pts. 3,5, 
10, 11; 11, pts. 12-19; 111, pts. 22-24, 
26, 28-30; Iv, pts. 33-38; v, pts. 39- 
41; vill, pts. 67-68, 74-75, 77. In- 
“dex, I-1V. 
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San Franctsco. Denrer—Continued. 
CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO—Cont’d. n 
Catalogue of West North American List oftypical books. Boulder. 1893. 
and many foreign shells. Sacra- 4to, 16 pp. 
mento, 1894. 4to. The university library. Charles FE. 
Memoirs, 11, pt. 4, 1894. Lowrey. [n.d.] 8vo, 10 pp. 
Proceedings, Iv, pts. 1-2, 1894-95. Order of exercises, ninth auvniver- 
INDUSTRY, Nos. 76-83, 1894-1895. sary. Boulder, 1886. &vo, 3 pp. 


Prospectus and circular of informa- 
tion, 1883-81, Medical department. 

Special bulletin of medical and law 
school, 1892-93. 


MEMORIAL MUSEUM. 
Guide to California Midwinter Expo- 
sition. San Francisco, 1895. &vo, 


123 pp. 

San > Chronicle, LX1, pt. 68, | Summer bulletin, 1893. 

1895. State Preparatory School of Colo- 
rado. Denver, 1893. 8vo, 7 pp. 
Colorado. University of Colorado and State 
Colorado Springs. Preparatory School. Boulder, 
COLORADO COLLEGE SCIENTIFIC SOCI- 1892, 4 pp. 
ETY. Fort Collins. 

Fifth annual publication, 1804. | STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. Ex- 

Ethical problem of public Staton. 

Suspected new mineral from Cripple | Annual report, xv1, 1894. 

Creek. Argo, 1804. 8vo, 6 pp. Bulletins 4-6, 18, 20, 23-30, 1888-1893. 
Dencer, | Special bulletin A, 1892. 
COLORADO SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

Notes on geology of western slope of Hartford Commmetions. Al 
Diest. 1894. 8vo,5 pp. STORRS RAL ScHoow. Ex- 

Geology of the Cripple Creek gold - 

mining district. E. C. and P. H. | Bulletins 1-12, 1888-1894 Bt 
Diest. Denver, 1894. 37 pp. 

The Costilla meteorite. R. C. Hills, | “Middletown. 
Denver, 1895. 8vo,2 pp. MUSEUM OF WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

Ore deposits of Camp Floyd district, Annual reports of curators, 5, 6, 8-21, 

Utah. R. C. Hills, 1894. 8vo, 12 pp. 1877-1892. 4 

Further notes on Cripple Creek ores. | yew Haren. | 
R. Pearce, Denver, 184. 8vo,7 pp.) CoNNecTICUT AGRICULTURAL ENXPERI- 

Proceedings, Iv, 1891-1893. MENTAL STATION. 

Sanitary chemical character of some | Annual reports, 1877-1898; 18, pts. RB 
of the artesian waters of Denver. | 2-4; 1895, pts. 2-4. 

W.C. Strong. Denver, 1894. &vo, STaTeE Boarp oF HEALTH. B 

, 9 pp. Annual report, 17. 

MINING REVIEW, XXXII, pts. 25-26; | SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
XXXL, pts. 2-3, 5-11, 17-26; XXXIV, | Reports, 1-24, 1866-1893, 
pts. 1-25, 1894-1895. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, | Practical. Microscopy, v1, pts. 1, 4, 
Calendar, 1885-86. | 1295. 
Catalogues, 1883-1884, 1886-1893. | 
Colorado Divinity School. Boulder, | Wilmington. 
1893-94. vo, 11 pp. DELAWARE COLLEGE EXPERIMENT STA- 

Colorado School of Medicine, 1893-94. TION. 

Boulder, 1893, 8vo, 22 pp. Annual reports 1-5, 1888-1892. E 

Inauguration of President Baker, Bulletins 1-24. 


1892. Denver, 1892. &vo,72 pp. Special bulletin A, 1890. 
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District of Columbia. 


Washington. 
AGRICULTURE, DEPARTMENT OF. 

Bulletins of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, 6, 7, 1894. 

Bulletin of the Weather Bureau, No. 
12, 1895. 

Farmers’ Bulletins 23, 24, 1895. 

Insect Life, 0, pt. 1, 1888; v1, pt. 5, 
1894; Vil, pts, 1-4, 1894-1895. 

Library Bulletins 1-4, 1894; 6, 1895. 

Mouthly Weather Review, pts. 
4-12, 1894, 

North American Fauna, No. 7, pt. 2, 
1X93; No. 8, 1895. 

Report of Experiment Station, 1895. 

Wreck and casualty chart of Great 
Lakes. 

Two new species of beetles of genus 
Echocerus, F. H. Crittenden. Wash- 
ington, 1895. 8vo,2 pp. 

Report of the chief of the Division of 
Forestry, 1893. B. E. Fernow. 

Report of the chief of the Division of 
Microscopy 1893, T. Taylor. 

AMERICAN MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL 

JOURNAL, XV, pts. 7-12, 1894; xvi, 

pts. 2-6, 1895. 

BIOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON. 

Proceedings, 1892-1894. 

BureAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

Agricultura y la Ganaderia. Pro- 
vincia de Entre Rios, 1890. Para- 
ni, 1890. 4to, 

Anales del Museo Nacional. Costa 
Rica, 1888. 

Costa Rica and her future. Paul | 
Biolley. Washington, D. C., 1889. 
&vo, 95 pp. 

Boletin de la Exposicion Méxicana, 
1892, No. 1, 

Boletin de la Sociedad Nacional de 
Mineria, (2) V, pts. 54-56, 59, 61-62, 
1893, 

Catiilogo de los objetos y productos 
del Departamento de La Paz. La 
Paz, 1889. 8vo, 28 pp. 

Diccionario geogrifico de la Rept- 
blica de Bolivia, 1. La Paz, 1890. 

8vo, 164 pp. 

Documentos de la comision oficial. 
Exposicion de Costa Rica. San 
José, 1892. 13 pp. 

Educacion comun en la capital, y las 
provincias, 1887-88. Buenos Aires, 
1888. 8vo, 155 pp. 


Washington—Continued, 


BurREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS— 
Conutinned. 

Exposigas Generalissimo Chefe do 
Governo Provisorio. Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 1890. 8vo, 19 pp. 

Informe dirigido al Sr. Ministro de 
Fomento. G.E.Guzman. Guate- 
mala, 1890. 8vo, 9 pp. 

Memorias y Revista de la Sociedad 
Cientifica, v, pts. 5-6, 1892. 

Monitor de la Educacion Comun, Ix, 
pts. 179-180; x, pts. 181-186, 1840. 

Prefectura Maritima y sus dependen- 
cias. Buenos Aires, 1890. 8vo, 
517 pp. 

Prefectura Maritima, sus dependen- 
cias y Junta Central de Lazaretos. 
Buenos Aires, 1883. 8vo, 296 pp. 

Recompensas obtenidas por la Re- 
ptiblica de Guatemala. 1889, 4to, 
26 pp. 

Sinopsis Estadistica y Geografica de 
Chile, 1891. Santiago, 1892. &vo, 
163 pp. 

Republic of Guatemala. New York, 
1885. 8vo, 47 pp. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Annual report, 1894, I-11. 

BuREAU OF ETHNOLOGY. 

Annual reports, XI-XI1, 1889-1891. 

Chinook texts. Franz Boas. Wash- 
ington, 1894. 8vo, 278 pp. 

Cireulars of information, 1, 2,5, 
1893. 

Archeologic investigations in James 
and Potomac valleys. Gerard 
Fowke. Washington, 1894. 8vo, 
80 pp. 

List of publications. F. W. Hodge. 
8vo, 25 pp. 

Ancient quarry in Indian Territory. 
W.H. Holmes. Washington, 1893. 
8vo, 19 pp. 

Picture writing of the American 
Indians. Garrick Mallery. Wash- 
ington, 1894. 4to, 822 pp. 

Siouan tribes of the East. James 
Mooney. Washington, 1894. &vo, 
100 pp. 

Bibliography of Wakashan lan- 
guages. J.C. Pilling. Washing- 
ton, 1894. 8vo, X + 65 pp. 

Pamunkey Indians of Virginia. 
J. G. Pollard. Washington, 1894, 

* 8vo, 19 pp. 
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Washington—C ontinued., 
Bureau OF ETHNOLOGY—Continued. 
Dakota grammar, texts, and ethnog- 
raphy. Stephen R. Riggs. Wash- | 
ington, 1894. 4to, 239 pp. 
Maya year. C. Thomas. Washing- 
ton, 1894. 8vo, 64 pp. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
Bulletin, 1, pts. 1-2, 1895. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL Society. 
Proceedings, 11, pts. 3, 4, 1894. 
Census BuREAU. 
Abstract of Eleventh Census, 1890. | 
Washington, 1894, 8vo, 250 pp. 
Compendium of Eleventh Census, pt. 
2. Washington, 1894. 8vo, 1064 pp. | 
Report on statistics of churches in | 
the United States. Washington, 
1X94. 4dto, 812 pp. 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 
Annual reports of Superintendents, 
1851-1892. 
Atlantic Coast Pilot. 
Division B, Boston to New York. 


1880. 
Boston Bay to New York, 1878. 4to, _ 
589 pp. 

Division A and Division B. 4to, 
630 pp. 


Harbors in Long Island Sound, 
1879. 4dto. 

Long Island Sound and East River, | 
1879. 

Nantucket and Vineyard Sounds, | 
1879. 4to. | 

South coast of Long Island, New 
York Bay and Hudson River, 
1879, to. 

Block Island and Fishers Island 
Sounds, 1879. 4to. 

Boston Bay to Monomoy, 1879. 4to. 

Buzzards and Narragansett Bays, 
“1879. Ato. 

Atlantic Local Coast Pilot, subdivi- 
sions 1-15, 19-22. 

Bulletins 1-30, 
Catalogues of charts, 1875, 1877, _ 
1880, 1883-84, 1886-87, 1890, 1892- 

93. 

General properties of equations of 
steady motion. Thomas Craig. | 
Washington, 1881. 4to, 26 pp. 

Treatise on projections, Thomas | 
Craig. 1882. 4to, 247 pp. 

Coast Pilot of Alaska, pt. 1, 1869. | 
dto, 251 pp. 
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Washington—Continued. 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY—Con- 
- tinned. 

Coast Pilot for Atlantic Seaboard, 
1875. 4to, 960 pp. 

Field catalogue of 983 transit stars. 
George Davidson. Washington, 
1871. 8vo, 33 pp. 

Descriptions of articles forming the 
Coast and Geodetic exhibit, 1884- 
85. New Orleans, 1884. 8vo, 25 pp. 

Tidal researches. William Ferrel. 
1874. 4to, 268 pp. 

General instructions for hydrographic 
parties. 1894. 8vo, 110 pp. 

General instructions for hydrographic 
work. 1883. 8vo, 81 pp. 

General instructions in regard to hy- 
drographic work of Coast Survey. 
1875, 25 pp. 

General instructions for inshore hy- 
drographic work of Coast Survey. 
1878. 8vo, 50 pp. 

On tides and tidal action in harbors. 
J.E. Hilgard. 1875. pp. 
Instructions and memoranda for «e- 

scriptive reports, 1877. 8vo, 9 pp. 

Investigation of oyster beds. 1879, 
4to, 21 pp. 

Laws of general application. 1881, 
Svo, 52 pp. 

Laws and regulations relating to 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 1887. 
8vo, 59 pp. 

Notices to Mariners, Nos. 5, 7, 8, 14, 15, 
16, 18-20, 24, 26, 28-30, 32-56, 58-83, 
85-95, 97-185, 1875-1887. 

Pacific Coast Pilot, No 1, 1883, No. 1, 
1891, and appendix 1, 1879. Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. 

Deep sea sounding and dredging. 
Charles D. Sigsbee. 1880. 4dto, 221 
pp- 

Report of Nicaragua route for an 
interocean ship canal. 1874. 4to, 
22 pp. 

Tide tables for the Atlantic Coast, 
1867-1895. 

Tide tables for the Pacitic Coast, 1867- 
1895. 

Fish COMMISSION, 

Bulletins 12, 13, 1892-93. 

Results of explorations in Western 
Canada and Northwestern United 
States. C.H.Eigenmann. Wash- 
ington, 1894. 4to, 30 pp. 
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Washington—Continued. 
Fish CoMMIssion—Continued. 

Fishes from the vicinity of Neosho, 
Mo. B. W. Evermann and W. C. 
Kendall. Washington, 1895. 4to, 
17 pp. 

The myxosporidia, or psorosperins, of 
fishes, and epidemics produced by 
them. R.R.Gurley. Washington, 
1894. 8vo, 230 pp. 

Notes on oyster industry of New Jer- 
sey. Ansley Hall. Washington, 
1894. 8vo, 24 pp. 

Fishes of the Maumee basin. P. H. 
Kirsch. Washington, 1895. 4to, 
22 pp. 

Notes on the fishes of western Iowa 
and eastern Nebraska. Seth E. 
Meek. Washington, 1894. 

Feeding and rearing fishes. W. T. 
Page. Washington, 1895. 4to, 25 
pP- 

Report of Commissioner, 1892. 

Fisheries of the Great Lakes. H.M. 
Smith. Washington, 1894. to, 
102 pp. 


Fisheries of the Middle Atlantic 
States. H. M. Smith. Washing- 
ton, 1895, 4to, 127 pp. 

Fishes collected in Florida in 1892. 
H. M. Smith. Washington, 1895, 
ito, 13 pp. 

Reconnoissance of the fisheries of the 
Pacitic Coast in 1894. H. M. Smith. 
Washington, 1895. 4to, 66 pp. 

Bibliography of publications relative 
to oysters, ete. Charles H. Steven- 
son. Washington, 1894. 8vo0,55 pp. 

On appliances for collecting pelagic 
organisms, with special reference to 
those employed by the U. 8, Fish 
Commission. Z. Tanner. Wash- 
ington, dto,9 pp. 

Report upon the investigations of the 
U.S. Fish Commission steamer .1l- 
batross. Z. L. Tanner. Washing- 
ton, 1894. 8vo, pp. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Annual report, X11, 1891-1892. 

Bulletins 2, 5, 6, 24-30, 33, 56, M4. 

Mineral resources of the United 
States, 1892, 1893. 

Monographs 19, 21, 22, 1892-1893. 


| 
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Washing ton-—Continued. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 

Manual of style governing composi- 

tion and proof reading. Washing- 
ton, 1894. 8vo, 40 pp. 

Vocabulary of double words in the 
International Dictionary. Wash- 
ington, 1894. 8vo, 25 pp. 

INTERIOR, DEPARTMENT OF. 

Special report relative to public doc- 
uments. J. G. Ames. 1894. 8vo, 
19 pp. 

Annual report, 1894, 8vo, 93 pp. 

Labor, DEPARTMENT OF. 

Annual report, 1894. 

Seventh special report of Commis- 
sioner of Labor, 1894. 

Report of Chicago strike, 1894. 

Navy, DEPARTMENT OF. 

Notes on the year's naval progress. 

Washington, 1895. 261 pp. 
PHILOSOPHICAL Socirry. 

Annales de la Faculté des Sciences de 
Marseille, 111, pts. 2-4, and supple- 
ment, 18%. 

Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
XI, pts. 110, 113-114, 1894, 

Journal of the Cincinnati Society of 
Natural History, Xvi, pt. 4; xvu, 
pts. 1-3, 

Journal of Elisha Mitchell Scientitic 
Society, X, pts. 1, 2, 1893. 

Kansas University Quarterly, 111, pt. 
2, 1894. 

Mairas Government Museum, Bul- 
letin No. 3, 1895. 

Mémoires de la Societe de Physique 
de Genéve, XXX1, pt. 2, 1893. 

Proceedings of the Association of 
American Anatomists, 

Proceedings of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, 1893-184. 

Transactions of the St. Louis Acad- 
emy of Sciences, V1, pts. 12-16, 1894. 

Transactions of the Texas Academy 
of Science, 1, pt. 2, 1893. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

Annual report, 1892, pts. 1,2; 1898, 
pt. 1. 

Annual report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, 11th, 1889-1890, 

Annual report of the Seeretary, 18M. 

Geograpical tables, I8M4. Svo, 182 pp. 

Index to literature of Didymium, 
1892-93. A.C. Langmuir. Wash- 

‘ington, 18M. 8vo, 17 pp. 
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Washington—Continued. 
SMITHSONIAN INsTITUTION—Cont'd. 

Literature of Cerinm and Lantha- 
num. W. H. Magee. 1895. 8vo, 
43 pp. 

Diary of a journey through Mongolia 
and Tibet in 1891 and 1892. W. W. 
Rockhill. 1894, xx +413 pp. 

Bibliography of aceto acetic ester 
and its derivatives. Paul H. Sey- 
mour. Washington, 1894. 8vo, 148 
PP- 

Bibliographical index to North Amer- 
iean botany. 8. Watson. Wash- 
ington, 1878. vo, 476 pp. 

STATE, DEPARTMENT OF, 
Consular Reports, XLV1, pt. 170, 1894. 
SURGEON-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 

Index-catalogue of the library, xv, 
U-V. 1894. 

Wak, DEPARTMENT OF. 

Annual Report Chief of Engineers, | 
1894. pts. 1-6. } 

Alphabetical list of additions made | 
to the library from June, 1891, to 
May, 1894. } 

Register, 1895. 

} 


Georgia. 
Atlanta. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ME- | 
CHANIC ARTS, 
Special bulletin 124, 174, 1891-1892. 
Bulletins and annual reports. Geor- 
gia experiment station, 1, 11, 1888- | 
1892. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Administrative report of State geol- | 
ogist, 1894. 
Bulletin No. 1. Preliminary report 
on the marbles of Georgia. 8. W. 
McCallie. Atlanta, 1894. &vo, | 
87 pp- 
Mapof marble pickings, Tate County, 
Ga. 8. W. McCallie. Atlanta, 1894. 
fto, 
Idaho. 
Boise City. 
UNIVERSITY oF IDAHO, 
Catalogues, 1893-94, 1894-05. 
Moscow. 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Annual reports 1892, 1894. 
Bulletins 1-9, 1892-1894, 


| Chicago. 


Illinois. 


FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM. 
Guide. Chicago, 1894, 12 mo., 263 pp. 
Historical and descriptive account, 
1, pt. 1. 
ORANGE JUDD FARMER, XVI, pts. 1-6, 
8-9; XVII, pt. 1, 1894. 
Urbana. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Annual reports 1-7, 1887-1893. 
Bulletins 1-40, 1888-1895. 


Indiana. 
Brookville. 


INDIANA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
Proceedings, 1893. 
Lafayette. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 
Bulletins 5,6, 1885; 11, 1887; 13-51, 
Reports 1, 3-6, 15, I888-1893. 


lowa. 
Ames. 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Bulletins 1-27, 1888-1895. 


| Darenport. 
DAVENPORT ACADEMY oF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 
Proceedings, 11, 1876-1878; U1, pt. 1, 
1879. 


Towa City. 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Constitution and records of the Claim 
Association of Johnsen County, 
lowa. lowa City, 1894. vo, 196 
pp. 

Historical lectures upon early leaders 
in the professions. Lowa City, 1894. 
135 pp. 

Iewa Historical Record, x, pts. 3,4, 
1894; X1, pts. 1,2, 1895. 

The Amish Mennonites. Barthimus L. 
Wick. Iowa City, 189. 8&vo,60 pp. 

STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Bulletins of the State Laboratories of 


Natural History, 1-11, 1888-1893. 
Law Bulletins, 1-12, 1891-1894. 
Historical Monograph No, 1.—‘‘ The 

Amana Society.” W R. Perkius 

and B. L. Wick. lowa City, 1891. 

8vo, 94 pp. 

Historical Monograph No. 2.—‘ The 

Trappist Abbey.” \W. R. Perkins. 

Iowa City, 1892. sSvo, 79 pp. 
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Kansas. 
Topeka. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Bulletins 10-45, 48-49, 1889-1895. 
Catalogue, 1893-94. 
Common injurious insects of Kansas. 


V. L. Kellogg. Lawrence, 1892. 


8vo, 126 pp. 
Reports, 1888-1894. 
KANSAS ACADEMY. 
Transactions, VIII, IX, 1881-1884. 
KaANsas UNIVERSITY. 
Biennial report, No. 8, 1891-1892, 
Commencement exercises, 1890. 
Kansas University Quarterly, 1, u, 1, 
pt. 1, 1892-1894. 
Suecess in life. Eugene Ware. Law- 
rence, 1894. 8vo, 32 pp. 


Louisiana. 
Baton Rouge. 
LOUISIANA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Bulletin (2) 1895, 


Maine. 
Augusta. 
MAINE STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


Annual reports 1870-1893. 


Maryland. 
Baltimore. 

Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
Circulars, XIV, pts. 115-119, 1895. 
Register, 1894-95. 

Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, (13), Nos, 1-12, 1895. 

Rise and development of the Bicam- 
eralsystem in America. ‘Thomas F. 
Moran. Baltimore, 1895. &vo, 
D4 pp. 

College Park. 
MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, 
Annual reports, I-VI, 1888-1894. 
Bulletins 1-29, 31-34, 1889-1895. 


Massachusetts. 


Amherst. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. 
Annual summary, 1892. 
Agricultural education. Boston, [n. 
d.j. 8vo. 
General catalogue. Amberst, 1894, 
Svo, 128 pp. 


ARCUEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMER- 


Annual report, xv, 1893-94. 


| Amherst—Continued. 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 


LEGE—Continued. 

Experiment station. 

Annual reports of trustees, 1-2, 
33, 1864-1894. 
Bulletins 4, 51-56, 1894. 
Hatch Experiment Station. 
Annual reports 1-5, 1889-1893, 
Bulletins 1-25, 1888-1894. 
Hatch Experiment Station. Meteor- 
ological Observatory. 
Bulletins 1-4, 11-13, 15, 17, 20-21, 
23-77, 1889-1895. 

Memorial address, Charles Kendall 
Adams. Ambherst, 1887. 8vo, 61 pp. 

Differences in dairy products. H. 
Alvord. Boston, 1888. &vo, 25 pp. 

Birds of Amherst. H.L.Clark. Am- 
herst, 1887. vo, 55 pp. 

Agriculture of Japan. William 8. 
Clark. Boston, 1879. 8vo, 26 pp. 

Observations on the phenomena of 
plant life. W.S. Clark. Boston, 
1875. 8vo, 1L1 pp. 

Military instruction in educational 
institutions. Lester W. Cornish. 
Boston, [n. d.]. 8vo, 12 pp. 

Orthoptera of New England. C. H. 
Fernald. Boston, 1888. 8vo, 40 pp. 

Influence of chemistry. Charles A. 
Goessmann. Boston, 1883. &vo, 
40 pp. 

The Channel Islands and their agri- 
culture. Henry H. Goodell. Am- 
herst, [n. d.].  8vo, 20 pp. 

Amherst trees; an aid to their study, 
James Ellis Humphrey. Ambherst, 
1892. 8vo, 78 pp. 

The practical fruit grower. 8. T. 
Maynard. Springtield, 1886. 8vo, 
123 pp. 

Tuberculosis. James B. Paige. {n. 
d.j]  &vo, 22 pp. 

An agricaltural experiment station. 
A. Bb. Ward. [n. d.] &vo, 16 pp. 


Andorer. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Catalogue, 1894-95. 
Boston. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUR.— 
Appalachia, vil, pt. 4, 1895. 
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Boston—Continued. 
Boston Society OF NATURAL His- 

TORY. 

Address, centennial of birth of Alex. 
von Humboldt. L. Agassiz. Boston, 
1869. 8vo, 107 pp. 

Anniversary memoirs, 1830-1880. 

Annual reports, 1872-73, 1873-74, 
1874-75, 1876-77, 1878-79, 1881-82. 


Condition and doings, 1865, 1866, 


1869, 1884-1894. 


Report on geological map of Massa- | 


chusetts. W. O. Crosby. Boston, 
1876. 8vo, 52 pp. 


Geology of eastern Massachusetts. | 


W. O. Crosby. Boston, 1880. 8vo, 
286 pp. 

Geological collections (mineralogy). 
W. O. Crosby. Boston, 1889. 8vo, 


184 pp. (Dynamical geology, etc.) | 


Boston, 1892. vo, 302 pp. 
Historical memoir of the Linnean 
Society of New England. A. A. 
Gould. Boston, 1863. 8vo,5 pp. 
Notice of origin, progress, and pres- 
ent condition of the Boston Society 
of Natural History. A. A. Gould. 
Boston, 1842. 8vo, 8 pp. 
Spiders of the United States. N.M. 
Hentz. Boston, 1875. 171 pp. 
Memoirs, 111, pts. 7, 14; Iv, pts. 1-11, 
1883-1894. 
Objects and claims. Boston, 1861. 
8vo, 35 pp. 
Occasional papers, I-II1; IV, pts. 1-2, 
1869-1894. 
Proceedings, XXII, pt.4; XXIV-XXV; 
XXVI, pts. 1-3, 1887-1894. 
Address. J. E. Teschemacher. 
ton, 1841. 8vo,55 pp. 
Address. J.C. Warren. Boston, 1853. 
8vo, 48 pp. 
Address. Hubbard Winslow. Bos 
ton, 1837. 8vo, 20 pp. 
MvusrEuM or FINE ARTs. 
Annual reports, 18, 19, 1893-94. 
Cambridge. 
UNIVERSITY. 
Contributions from the Gray Her- 
barium, n. s., Nos. 6-8, 1894. 
MusEeUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 
Bulletins, xxv, pts. 7-12; XXvI1, pts. 
1-2; pt. 1, 1894-1895. 
Memoirs, XV, pt. 3, 1890; XVII, 1891. 


| Cambridge—Continued. 


TurtTs COLLEGE. 
Tufts College studies, Nos.2, 3. Or- 
ville L. Simmons. 1894. 
South Framingham. 
McPHERSON’S GEOLOGICAL RECORD, I, 
pts. 1-4, 1894. 
Springfield. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Souvenir of the Art Museum of the 
| City Library Association. Spring- 
field, 1895. &vo. 


Michigan. 
_ Ann Arbor. 


STaTE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
Annual reports, 27-32, 1888-1893. 
Bulletins, 113-124, 1894-1895. 

Special bulletin 2, 1894. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Calendars, 1891-92, 1892-93, 1893-94. 
University Record, m-1v, 1892-1894. 
Organic contamination of soils. J. 

IF. Eastwood. Ann Arbor, 1887. 
8vo, 8 pp. 
Latitude of Detroit Observatory. L. 
Estes. Ann Arbor, 1888. &vo, 54 pp. 
Morphology of the Carinw upon the 
septa of rugose corals. Mary E. 
Holmes. Boston, 1887. 8vo, 31 pp. 
Corrosive sublimate as a germicide, 
C. T. McClintock. Ann Arbor, 1892. 
8vo, 32 pp. 
Toxie products of bacillus of hog 
cholera. F.C. Novy. Ann Arbor, 
1890, &vo, 23 pp. 
Detroit. 
MUSEUM OF ART. 
Annual report, 1895. 
Grand Rapids. 

MICHIGAN BoarRp or TRADE. 

Grand Rapids as it is. Grand Rap- 
ids, 1894. S8vo. 
Houghton. 

MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 

Catalogue, 1892-1894. 
Lansing. 
BoarD or HEALTH. 
Abstract and proceedings, 1894. 
Annual report, 1891. 
Proceedings Sanitary Convention, 
1894, 
Minnesota. 
Minneapolis. 
GEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
SURVEY. 
Annual reports, XXI-X XIII, 1892-1894. 
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Minneapolis—Continued. 
GEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
Survey—Continued. 
Report of State zoologist, 1892. 
Iron-bearing rocks of the Mesabi 
Range. Bulletin 10, 1894. J. Ed- 


ward Spurr. Minneapolis, 1894. | 


8vo, 268 pp. 
St. Paul, 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSITY AGRICULTUR- 


AL EXPERIMENT S1ATION, 
Bulletin 37, 1894. 


Mississippi. 
Agricultural College. 


Mississiprt AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE | 


EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Bulletins 5-7, 9, 11-31, 1889-1894. 
Reports 2-6, 1889-1893. 
Technical bulletin, 1, 1892. 

Dniversity. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Announcement, 1895-1896. 
Catalogue, 1894-1895. 

Historical and current catalogue, 

1893-1894. 


Missouri. 


Columbia. 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, | 
Bulletins 1-2, 4-20, 22-23,26-27, 1888- 
1894. 
SraTe UNIVERSITY. 
Catalogue, 1893-94. 
Reports, 1887-1888, 1890-1893. 
Rules for guidance of council and 
faculty, 1894. 
Rules for guidance of students, 
1894-1895. 
St. Louis. 
Missouri BOTANICAL GARDEN. 
Annual report, v1, 1895. 
AGE OF STEEL, LXXV, pt. 26; LXXVI; 
LXXVH, 1894-1895. 
St. Louris LUMBERMAN, XIV, Xv, 1894- 
1895. 


Montana. 
Bozeman. 
MONTANA COLLEGE, AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Annual catalogues 1893-1895. | 
Annual report, 1894. 
Bulletin, 4, 1894. 
Helena. 
Pusiic Liprary. 
Public Library Bulletins, 8-9, 1894. 
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| Nebraska. 
| Lincoln, 
| AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Annual reports 1-7, 1888-1894. 
Bulletins 1-11, 1887-1889, 39-41. 1895. 
Catalogue, 1894. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
Announcements in art, 1894-1895. 
Announcements in history, 1894. 
Brief plea for country high schools, 
Changes in curriculum, schools of 
agriculture. 

Colleges; courses of study, Lincoln, 
1894. 8vo, 55 pp. 

College of law, announcement for 
1894-05. 

Conservatory of music, first com- 
mencement, 1894. 

Electrical engineering. 

Facts of terest to music students, 
{n.d.] 16mo, 31 pp. 

Special course preparatory to medi- 
cine. 

Nevada. 
Reno. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Bulletins 1-11, 15-23. 

Newspaper bulletin 16, 1894, 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA. 

Annual reports, 1888-1893. 

Annual reports board of regents, 
1890-1892. 

Registers, 1892-1895. 


New Hampshire. 
Hanover. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE— DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC 
ARTS. 

Annual. reports, 1889-1890, 1892. 

Bulletins 1-25, 27, 1888-1895. 

Reports board of trustees, 13, 1879, 
15-20, 1883-1892. 


New Jersey. 


Jersey City. 


FREE Pusiic Liprary. 
Annual report of trustees, 1894. 


| New Brunswick. 


NEW JERSEY aGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Annual reports 1, 4-14, 1890-1892. 
Bulletins 11-14, 16-24, 26-102. 
Fertilizer analyses, Nos. 2, 3, 6-10. 
Special bulletins F. G, I, 1889-1892. 
* 8vo. 
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Princcton. 
COLLEGE Or NEW JERSEY. 


Address of trustees to inhabitants of | 


United States, 1802. 


Annual report from E. M. Museum of | 


Geology and Archwology, 1885. 

By-laws of the board of trustees, 
1877, 1881, 1883. 

Catalogues, 1840-1842, 1845, 1848- 
1854, 1875-1880, 1893-4. 

Catalogue of books made by alumni 
and officers. Philadelphia, 1876. 
8vo, 79 pp. 

Catechismus articulique religionis 
juxta usum ecclesiw episcopalis 
reformat in republica federata 
Americana. Philadelphia, 18038. 
8vo, 22 pp. 

Catechismus minos recensitus in 
usum Tyronum. Philadelphia, 
1803. 16 pp. 

Charters, 1846 and 1868, 

Centennial anniversary of college, 
1847, 

Joseph Henry and the magnetic tele- 
graph. E. M. Dickerson. New 
York, 1885, &vo, 65 pp. 

Legend of the Holy Grail. G. MeL. 
Harper. Baltimore, 1893, 8vo, 
66 pp. 

Library of political science and juris- 
prudence, class of 1883 finding list. 
Princeton, 1893. 8vo, 44 pp. 

Reports from department of natura! 
science of the School of Science, 
1882. 

Faust and Clementine recognitions. 
C. Richardson, 1894. &vo, 
12 pp. 

Subject catalogue of library, 1894. 

New Mexico. 
Las Cruces, 
New COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND MECHANIC ARTs, 

Bulletins 1-15, 1890-1895. 

Catalogues, 1890-1894. 

Reports 11, 111, 1891-1892. 

Reports Morrill fund, 1, 111. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT S1aATIOD. 

Reports I-v, 1889-1894. 

New York. 
Albany. 
New York AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, 
Annual reports, 1, 1882; 111-X11, 1882- 
1893, 
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Albany—Continued. 

New York AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION—Continued. 
Bulletins 1-10, 12-87, 1885-1895. 

Cireular, May, 1883. 
Farmers’ Institute Builetin, 1892. 
STATE GEOLOGIST. 
Annual report, X1, 1891. 
Albion. 
THE MUSEUM, I, pts. 1-8, 1894-05. 
Brooklyn, 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
Year-book, 1893-94. 
LIBRARY, BROOKLYN. 
Bulletin of 2,000 books. Brooklyn, 
1894. &vo, 22 pp. 
Ithaca. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Annual reports II-VI, 1889-1893. 
Library bulletin, 111, pts. 1-8, 1894-95, 
EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Bulletins 74-4, 1894-95. 
New York. 
NEw York ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
Annals, Vil, 1892-1894; vill, pt. 5, 
1895. 
Transactions, X11, 1893-04. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURALIST, LIV, pts. 
2. 5-18, 1894; Lv, pts. 1-10, 12-26, 1895. 
AMERICAN MusEeUuM OF NATURAL HIs- 
TORY, 
Annual report of president, 1895. 
Bulletin, vi, 1894. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERS. 
List of members, 185. 
CayuGca CouNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Cellections, No. 11, 1894. 
Lenox LIBRARY. 
Annual reports, XXIV-XNXV, 1803-4. 
MINERAL COLLECIOR, 1, 1894. 
Notes ON Books, vit, pts. 157-161, 
1x94. 

PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, Circulars, 5, 6, 10-12, 14. 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, XLV, pts. 

4-6; XLVI, XLVI, pts. 1-2, 1894-5, 
SCIENTIFIC ALLIANCE. 
Fourth annual directory. New York, 
1894. 8vo, 42 pp. 
TORREY BoTANIcaAL CLUB. 
Bulletin, XX1, pts. 7-12, 1894; XX, 
pts. 1-5, 1895. 
Rochester. 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
Proceedings, 11, pts. 1-4, 1892-1894. 
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Rochester—C ontinued. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 
Bulletin, v1, 1894-95, pp. 1-528. 


North Carolina. 
Chapel Hill. 
ELISHA MITCHELL SCIENTIC SOCIETY. 
Journal, 1887, pt. 1; 1888, pt. 1; 1889, 
pt. 1; 1893, pt. 2; 1894, pts. 1-2. 
Raleigh 
NortTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL Ex- 
PERIMENT STATION. 
Annual reports, 1893-94. 
Bulletin 108, 1894. 
Catalogues, 1890-1894. 
Special bulletin, No. 29, 1895. 
Seventh annual report meterological 
division, 1893. 


North Dakota. 
Fargo. 
Nortu DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL 


PERIMENT STATION. 
Annual reports I-11, 1888-1893. 
First biennial report, 1891-92. 
Bulletins 1-12, 14-19. 
Special bulletin No. 1, 1891 


Ohio. 
Cincinnati. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL So- 


CIETY OF OHIO. 
Annual report, 1894. 
Society or Natura: Titstory. 
Journal, XVII, pts. 2-4, 1894. 
Cleveland. 
Cask SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
Annual catalogne, 1894-95. 
Granville. 
DENISON UNIVERSITY. 
Bulletin of scientifie laboratories, 
VIII, pts. 1-2, 1893-94. 
Norwalk. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Report, 1, 1893, and maps. 
Wooster. 


Onto AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- | 


TION. 
Bulletins 54-57, 1894. 
On1o STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Catalogue, 1889-1894. 


Oregon. 
Corvallis. 
OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. 


Bulletins 2-4, 6-37, 1889-1895. 
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Corvallis—Continued. 
OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE—Continued. 
Reports, 1889, 1891, 1893. 
Report of president of board of 
regents, 1892. 


Pennsylvania. 


Carlisle. 
Pusiic Linrary Museum ART GAL- 
LERY. 
Reports, 1893-1895. 
Harrisburg. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE AGRI- 


CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Balletins 2-5, 7, 9-14, 16-28, 30, 1888- 
1895. 
Reports, 1886-1892. 


Meadville. 
CHAUTAUQUAN, XIX, pts. 5-6; XX; 
pts. 1-3, 1894-95. ; 
Philadelphia. 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 3 
Proceedings, XXXII, pt. 143, 1893; 
XXXII, pt. 146, 1894. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL Nrws, Vv, pts. 7-10; 
VI, pts. 1-6, 1894-95. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bulletin, 1, pts. 1-3, 1893. 
Contributions from zoological labo- } 
ratory of, 1, pt. 1, 1893. 
WAGNER FREE INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. 
Transactions, 111, pt. 3, 1895. 


Rhode Island. 
Providence. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AND EXPERI- 
MENT STATION. 
Annual reports, I-VI, 1888-1893. 
Bulletins 1-28, 31, 1889-1894. 
ATHEN-EUM. 
Annual report of the board of direc- 
tors, LIX, 1894. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 
Annual announcement, 1894-1895. 
Asnual reports of president, 1892- 
1894. 
Catalogues, 1889-1895. 
Circular No. 7, 1894. 
Germanic languages and literature, 
1894-95. [General statement. ] 


South Carolina. 


Charleston. 

Soutu CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EX- 
PERIMENT STATION, 
Annual report, v, 1892. 

Bulletins, 12, 1894; 14-19, 1895. 
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Columbia. Salt Lake City. 
Soutn CAROLINA COLLEGE. UNIVERSITY OF UTAH. 
Announcements, 1894-%, Annuals, 1882-1892. 

Catalogues, 1893-94. Catalogues, 1870-71, 1890-1895. 
eiitiesiiies Cireulars of academic department, 
F 1874-75, 1878-79, 1880-1882. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. Reports of chancellor, 1878-1892. 
Annual reports to the governor, 1, V, Reports of regents, 1882, 184. 

and VI. 1888-1893. Reports of superintendent of schools 
Annual report to superintendent of 1874-75, 1882-83, 1890-91. 

public instruction, 1889. Verment. 

Bulletins, 1, pts. 1-3; U1, pts. 1-4; 11, Burlington. 

pts. 1-6; Iv, pts. 3-5; v, pts. 1-4; AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
VI, pts. 1-4, 1888-1893. Annual reports I-v1, 1888-1892. 
Special bulletins B, C, E, 1889-90. Annual reports of trustees, 1869-70. 
STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANI- Bulletins 1-42, 1887-1894. 


CAL COLLEGF. UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 
Announcement, 1888-1890. } Annual report, 1867. 


Catalogues, 1882-1887 Biennial reports of trustees, 1877- 
Register and announcement, 1889- i890. 


1895. | Catalogues, 1858, 1867, 1891-1894. 


Knozville. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. General catalogues, 1791-1875. 
Biennial reports of board of trustees, Catalogue of the Library of G P 
1881, 1883, 1884, 1890, 1891-92. Marsh, Burlington, 1892. 4to,742 pp. 
East TENNESSEE UNIVERSITY. Inauguration of Prof. H. M. Buck- 
Reports of the board of trustees, 1869, | - ham as president. Burlington, 
1873, 1875, 1877. 1871. &vo, 23 pp. 

Texas. | Laws of the university. 1885. 8&vo, 
Tur NATURALIST, 1, pts. 7-9, 1894. > 
Memorial services of Joseph Torrey 
or Tuxas. and Geo. W. Benedict. Buriing- 
Bulletins, 1890-1893. ton, 1874. 8vo, 66 pp. 
Catalogues, 1886-87, 1889-90, 1892, | Resolves of the general assembly. 
1894. {[n. 8vo, 15 pp. 
Reports of faculty, 1885, 1888, 1889- 
1894. 
Reports of regents, 1884, 1886, 1888, 
1890, 1892, 1894. 
An eunlogy—Dr. Ashbel Smith. A. G. 
Clofton. Austin, 1886. 8vo, 15 pp. 


Faeulty address. Geo. P. Garrison. 
Austin, 1891. 8vo, 10 pp. Baccalaureate discourse—The faith- 


| ful activity of the life of Christian 


Austin. 


Semicentennial anniversary Bur- 

| lington, 1854. &vo, 149 pp. 

Oration delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. Charles Ken- 
dall Adams. Burlington, 1876. 
&vo, 27 pp. 


Address before the literary societies 
W. 8. Herndon. Austin, 1887. | faith. James B, Angell. Burling- 
Svo, 22 pp. ton, 1868. 8vo, 20 pp. 

University address. D. H. Hill. Centennial address. R. D. Benedict 
Austin, 1888. 8vo, 16 pp. and J. E. Goodrich. Burlington, 
University address. T.H. McCleary. | 1892, 8vo, 45 pp. 

Austin, 1890. 8vo, 20 pp. Discourse commemorative of the 
Utah. Hon. George P. Marsh. Samuel G. 


Logan. Brown. Burlington, 1883. 8vo, 


Uran AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE Ex- | 37 pp. 

PERIMENT STATION, The farmers discuss education. M. 
Annual reports, 1890-1893. H. Buckham. Burlington, 1888. 
Bulletins 1-34. 1890-1894. &vo, 8 pp. 
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Burlington—Continued. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT—Continued. 

The importance of a learned class. 
C. 8. Henry. Burlington, 1836. 
8vo, 44 pp. 

Address delivered at the eighty-ninth 
commencement. Justin 8. Morrill, 
Burlington, 1893. 8vo, 28 pp. 

Remarks before the Honse Committee 
on Education. 
Burlington, 1890. 

An address . . 


8vo, 5 pp. 
Idea of the New 


Justin S. Morrill. 


England College, its power of cul- | 


ture. Calvin Pease. Burlington, 
1856. 8vo, 52 pp. 
Inangural address. Worthington 
Smith. Burlington, 1849. &vo, 
Virginia. 
Charlottesville. 


VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHAN- | 


ICAL COLLEGE. 
Announcements, 1892-1893, 1894-1895. 
Annual reports, 1889-1893. 
Bulletins 2-37, 40-41, 1889-1894. 
Catalognes, 1889-1890, 1891-1894. 
Regulations of college. 
25 pp. 
Report of president, 1892-93. 
Reports of stations, 1889-1893. 


Washington. 
Pullman. 
WASHINGTON STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL Or SCIENCE. 
Annual reports, 1-4, 1892-1895. 


West Virginia. 
Charleston. 


West VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL EXPER- | 


IMENT STATION. 
Bulletin, rv, pt. 3, 1890, 


| 
| 
| 
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Madison—Continued. 
Wisconsin 

Bulletins—Science series, 1, pts. 1-2, 
1894, 

Catalogues, 1862, 
1874-1894. 

Circular of College of Mechanics and 
Engineering, 1892. 

Circular to schools and academies, 
1891. 


1867, 1869-1872, 


Commencement annual, 1890, 1893, ° 


1894. 

Experiment station. (Agricultural. ) 
Annual reports, 1-10, 1883-1894. 
Bulletins 2, 3, 5, 8, 10-12, 14, 16-42, 

1884-1894. 

Inauguration of President Adams, 
1893. 

Officers and graduates, 1849-1876, 
1849-1883, 1849-1887, 1849-1892, 

University extension—Programme of 
courses, 1892-93. 

Washburn Observatory publications, 
I-VIII, 1881-1892. 


Milwaukee. 


[n. d.] 8vo, | 


NaTURAL History Socrery. 
Occasional papers, 11, pts. 2-3, 1892. 
Pusiic MusecM, 
Twelfth annual report of the board of 
trustees, 1893-18). 


Wyoming. 


Laramie. 


WYOMING AGRICULTURAL ENXprnt- 
MENT STATION, 
Annnal report, 1891, pt. 4. 
Bulletins 1-23, 1891-1895. 
Catalogues, 1892-1893, 1894-1895. 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 
Annual reports, 1-3, 1892-1894. 


West Indies. 


Special bulletin—Fertilizer analy- | Havana, 


ses. 1894. 


Wisconsin. 
Madison. 
WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY. | 
| 


Annual reports board of regents, | 


1855-1857, 1860-1865, 1870-1875, 
1878-1894. 

Bulletins—Economic, political 
science, and history series, 1, pt. 1, 
1894. 

Bulletins—Engineering series, 1, pts. | 
144, 1894. 


NAT MUS 95——12 


INSTITUTO DE SEGUNDA ENSENANZA, 
Anales, 1, pt. 8, 1895. 


Kingston. 
INSTITUTE OF JAMAICA. 
Agriculture classified book list. 


Kingston, 1893. 8vo, 10 pp. 
Annual reports, 1882, 1883, 1886-1889. 
Vegetable chemistry. J.J. Bowrey. 

Kingston, 1884. &vo, 14 pp. 
Bulletins of the botanical depart- 

ment, 1-24, 26, 29, 37, 40, 49, 1891- 
~ 1893; new series, 1, Nos. 5-12, 

1894; 11, Nos. 1-5, 1895. 
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Kingston—Continued. | 


INSTITUTE OF JAMAICA—Continued. 

General guide to the museum. T.D. 
A. Cockerell. Kingston, 1883. 8vo, 
26 pp. 

Provisional list of fishes of Jamaica. 
T. D. A. Cockerell. Kingston, 1892. 
4to, 16 pp. 

Root food growth in Jamaica. Josias 
Cork. Kingston, 1881. 8vo, 16 pp. | 

Advantages to result from railway | 
extensions. W. Bancroft Espeut. 
Kingston, 1887. 8vo, 23 pp. 

Rainfall of Jamaica. Maxwell Hall. | 
Kingston, 1892. 4to, 8pp., 13maps. 

Jamaica in 1895. Kingston, 1895. 
8vo, 77 pp. 

Journal, 1, pts. 1-8,1891-1893. | 

Lectures (fourth). Agriculture. | 
Kingston, 1893. vo, 114 pp. | 

Lectures (first and third). Geology. | 
Mining. Kingston, 1890. &vo, 44 
pP- 

Cacao, how to grow and how tocure. 
D. Morris. Kingston, 1882. &vo, 
45 pp. 

Some objects of productive industry. | 
D. Morris. Kingston, 1884, &vo, | 
22 pp. 

Cultivation of the orange in Jamaica, 
Kingston, 1884. 8vo, 26 pp. 

On a new beverage substance, the 
kola nut. James Neish. Kings- 
ton, 1887. 8vo, 22 pp. 

Cultivation of the rami. J.C. Phil- 
lippo. Kingston, 1884. 8vo, 20 pp. 

Mineral springs of Jamaica. J. C. 
Phillippo. Kingston, 1891.  &vo, 
37 pp. 

Transactions Jamaica Society of 
_Arts, 1, Nos. 2-4, 6, 8, 11-12, 1855; u, 
Nos. 1-5, 8-9, 12, 1856; 111, Nos. 1-4, 
6-12, 1857; 1v, No. 1, 1860. 

Transactions Royal Society of Arts 
and Agriculture, 1, Nos. 2-4, 1867- 
1868. 

Port-of-Spain. 
FreLp NATURALISTS’ CLUB. 
Journal, 11, Nos. 2-6, 1894. 
Trinidad. 
Roya. BoTanic GARDENS. 
Bulletins of miscellaneous informa- 
tion, 14-24, 1891-1894, 11, pt. 1, 1895. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
. Costa Rica. 
San José. 
NACIONAL. 
Etnologia Centro-Americana, D.M. 
M. Peralta and D. A. Alfaro. 
Madrid, 1893, 8vo, 112 pp. 
istudios sobre las Hormigas de Costa 
Rica. Carlos Emery. San José, 


1894, 4to, 24 pp. 
Guatemala. 
| San Jose. 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE Estapistica. 
Ancient ruins in Guatemala. [n.d.] 
4to, 7 pp. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Argentine Republic. 


Cordoba. 
ACADEMIA NACIONAL DE CIENCIAS. 
Boletin, I, pts. 1-2; pts. 1-4; mI, 
pts. 1-4; 1x, pt. 4; XI, pt. 4, 1874- 
1889. 
La Plata. 
Museo DE La PraTa. 
The La Plata Museum. R. Lydekker. 
Buenos Ayres, 1893. 8vo, 21 pp. 
Musée de La Plata. Francisco P. 
Moreno. La Plata, 1890. 4to, 31 
pp. Revista, I-1v, 1890-1893. 


Brazil. 
Rio de Janeiro. 
Instituto HIsToRico. 
Revista Trimensal do Instituto His- 
torico, XLI. 1879. 
Museu NAcIoNAL. 
Archivos, 1-v, 1. 
Sio Paulo. 
COMMISSAO GEOGRAPHICA GEOLO- 
GICA. 
Boletim &, 9, 1891-1893. 
Dados climatologicos, 1891-1892, 


Chile. 


| Santiago. 


Socié£TE SCIENTIFIQUE DU CHILI. 
Actes, 111, pts. 4-5, 1893; Iv, pts. 1-4, 
1894. 
INSTITUTO Dr HIJIENE DE SANTIAGO. 
Revista Chilena de Hijiene, 1, pts. 1-2, 
1894. 
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ACCESSIONS 


Uruguay. 
Montevideo. 
Musko NACIONAL. 
Anales, 1, pt. 2, 1894. 


Venezuela. 


Caracas. 
ACADEMIA VENEZOLANA, 

Discursos. D. F. de Sales Perez. 
March 3, 1895. 

CLINICA DE LOS NINOS PoBREs, V1, pts. 
64-69: Vil, pt. 70, L894-1895. 
ASLA, 

India. 
Calcutta, 
BOraNICAL SURVEY oF INDIA. 

Records, 1, pts. 1-4, 1893-1894. 

INDIAN Museum. 

Annual reports, I-XXU1, 1866-1892; 
XXV, 1893-1894. 

Guide to invertebrate gallery, 1894. 
Svo, 155 pp. 

Guide to reptile and amphibian gal- 
lery, 1894. 44 pp. 

Lists of birds’ eggs in the Indian 
Museum, Ed. 2. Caleutta, 1891. 
17 pp. 

Natural history notes. Oldham. 
Caleutta. &vo, Lt pp. 

Catalogue of coins. Pt. 1. C. J. 
Rogers. Caleutta, 1894. 8vo, 172 
pp. 

Catalogue of the Mantodea, No.2. J. 
Wood-Mason. Calcutta, 1891. &vo, 
19-66 pp. 

Madras. 
MADRAS GOVERNMENT MUSEUM. 

Bulletin, Nos. 1-3, 1895. 


Japan. 
Tokyo. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Bulletin, 1X, pts. 102-108, 1894, 


EUROPE, 
Austria. 
Budapest. 
BUREAU CENTRAL ORNITHOLOGIQUE 
EN HONGRIF. 
Aquila, 1, pts. 1, 3-4, 1894; pts, 1-2, 


1895. 
Magyar ornithologiai kozpont, 1894, 
Nos. 1-2. 


Kiapsa A MaGyar NeMZETI 
Termeszetrajzi Fuzetek, 1713-1714. 
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Hallein. 
ORNITHOLOGISCHES JAHRBUCH, V, pts. 
| 4-6, 1894; v1, pts. 1-2, 1895. 
| Linz. 
Museum 
Bericht, Lu, 1894. 
Tromsée. 
TROMSOE MUSEUM. 
Aarsberetning for 1892. 
Aarshefter, Xv1, 1894. 
Vienna. 
AKADEMIE DER WISSEN- 
SCHAFTEN,. 
Anzeiger; Math.-naturwissenschaft- 
liche Classe, IV, pts. 1-23, 1894. 
Anzeiger; Philos.-historische Classe, 
Ill, pts. 1-25, 1894. 

K. K. GEOLOGISCHE REICHSANSTALT. 
Jahrbuch, XLiv, pts. 1-2, 1891. 
Verhandlungen, 1894, Nos. 5-18; 1895, 

Nos. 4-7. 


K. K. NATURHISTOKISCHES HoOFMU- 
SEUM. 
Annalen, I-1X, 1886-1894. 
Belgium. 
Anrers. 


SocreTe ROYALE DE GEOGRAPHIE. 
Bulletin, Xx, pts. 2, 4, 5, 1894-95. 
Brussels. 
COMMISSION ROYALE D’ART ET D’AR- 
CHEOLOGIE. 
Bulletin, XXXII, pts. 9-12, 1893; 
XXXII, pts. 1-4, 1894. 


Denmark. 
Copenhagen. 
MEDICINSKE SELSKAB, 
Forhandlinger, 1893-94. 


France. 
Lille. 

Revue Biologique du Nord de la France, 
Vi, pts. 9-12, 1894; vu, pts. 1-3, 
1894, 

Marseilles. 

Muséum bp’ NATURELLE, 

Annales du Musée, 1, pt. 12; 11-111; 
IV, pts. 1-3, 1882-1891. 


| Moulins, 


Revue scientifique du Bourbonnais, 
VILL, pt. 39, 1895. 
Paris. 
LE COLLECTIONNEUR DE TIMBRES- 
POSTE, XV, pts. 163-170, 1894. 
LE, MICROGRAPHE PREPARATEUR, HU, 
pt. 3. 
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Paris—Continued. 


MINISTERE DE L’INSTRUCTION | 


LIQUE. 


Bulletin administratif, 1894, Nos. 


1092-1116; 1895, Nos, 1126-1143. 
Journal des savants, May—Dec., 184. 
Mission scientifique au Mexique et 

dans l’Amérique Centrale. Re- 

cherches zoologiques, 7° partie, 11, 

pts. 15-16. 

Mvustum b’HIsSTOIRE NATURELLE. 
Nouvelles Archives, (3) v1, pts. 1-2, 

1894. 

SocikTh CENTRALE b’AGRICULTURE 

DE FRANCE. 

Bulletin, 11, pts. 3-7, 1890. 

ENTOMOLOGIQUE DE FRANCE. 
Annales, Lil, pts. 1-4, 1894. 

ZOOLOGIQUE DE FRANCE, 
Bulletin, 1-X1Xx, 1876-1894. 
Méwoires, 1-Vl, 1888-1894. 


Germany. 


GESELLSCHAFT DER DEUTSCHEN 
NATURFORSCHER UND AERZTE. 
Einladung zur 66. Versammlung, 
1894. Wien, 1891. 8vo, 36 pp. 
Berlin. 
GESELLSCHAFT NATURFORSCHENDER 
FREUNDE. 

Sitzungsbericht, 1893-94. 
GESELLSCHAFT FUR HEIMATKUNDE 
DER PROVINZ BRANDENBURG. 
Monatsblatt, Nos. 1-12, 1892-1895. 

MARKISCHES PROVINZIAL-MUSEUM. 
Verwaltungsbericht, April, 1893; 
March, 1894. 
Museum FUR NATURKUNDE (ZOOLO- 
GISCHE SAMMLUNG). 
Die Salpen. Carl Apstein. Berlin, 
[n.d.J. 8vo, 14 pp. 
Dipterologische Studien. Th. Beck- 
er. Berlin, 1894. 8vo, 120 pp. 
Morphogenic und Phylogenie der Cri- 
noiden, Otto Jackel. No.4. Ber- 
lin, 1894. &vo, 35 pp. 
Libellen gesammelt von G. Zenker. 
F. Karsch. Berlin, 1894. 8vo, 6 pp. 
Mantodeen aus Kamerun gesamme)]t 
von Dr. Paul Preuss. F. Karsch. 
Berlin, 1894, 12 pp. 
Nymphaliden gesammelt von G. Zen- 


ker. F. Karsch. Berlin, 1894. 8vo, 


10 pp. 


Berlin—Continued. 


Museum FUR NATURKUNDE (ZOOLO- 
GISCHE SAMMLUNG )—Continued. 
Faunistische Verhiiltnisse des cen- 
tralafrikanischen Seengebietes, 
H.J. Kolb. Berlin, [n.d.J]. 8vo,9 
PP- 

Longicornier. H. J. Kolb. Berlin, 
1893. 8vo, 50 pp. 

Mistkiifer, Lamellicornia onthophila. 
H. J. Kolb. Berlin, 1893. & vo, 
15 pp. 

Natiirliche Verwandtschaft und die 
Verbreitung der Manis- Arten. 
Matschie. Berlin, 1894. 8vo, 44 pp. 

Veber den Fang und die Verwer- 
thung der Waltische in Japan. K. 
Moébius. Berlin, 1894. 8&vo, 22 pp. 
Gehirn von der Riesenschlange (Py- 
thon molurus). No. 2, Rabl-Buck- 
hard. Berlin, 1894. &vo, 44 pp. 
Die aussereuropiiischen Trauermiic- 
ken des k.k. Museums fiir Natur- 
kunde. Ew. H. Riibsaamen. Ber- 
lin, 1894. 8vo, 26 pp. 

~ Ueber australische Zoocecidien und 
deren Erzeuger. Ew. H. Riibsaa- 
men. Berlin, 1894. 8vo, 36 pp. 
Eine neve Hymenopterengattung aus 
der Familie der Proctotrufiden. 
H.Stadelmann. Berlin, 1894. &vo, 
4 pp. 

Vespa fruhstorferi. H. Stadelmann. 
Berlin, 1894, &vo, 10 pp. 

Bericht ii. d. von Dr. Sander gesam- 
melten Tunicaten. M. Traustedt 
and W. Weltner. Berlin, d.). 
8vo, 6 pp. 

Ornithologische Monatsberichte, 11, 
pt. 3, 1895, 

Donn. 

NATURHISTORISCHER VEREIN DER 
PREUSS. RHEINL. WESTFALENS 
UND DES REG.-BEZIRKS OSsNa- 
BRUCK. 

Verhandlungen, (5) X, pt. 2, 1893; (6) 
1, pt. 1, 1894. 

Danzig. 

WESTPREUSS. PROVINZIAL-MUSEUM. 
Fiinfzehnter amtlicher Bericht ii. d. 
Verwaltung d. naturhist., archaeo- 
logis. und ethnologischen samm- 
lungen. 
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ACCESSIONS 


Dresden. 
NATURWISSENSCHAFTLICHE GESELL- 
SCHAFT “Isis.” 
Situngsberichte und Abhandlungen, 
1894. 
K. ZOOLOGISCHES MuskuM. 
Abhandlungen und Berichte, 1886- 
1893. 
Erfurt. 
K. AKADEMIE GEMEINNUTZIGER WIs- 
SENSCHAPT. a 
Jahrbiicher, xX1, 1895. 
Frankfurt, 

NATURWISSENSCHAFTLICHER VEREIN. 
Helios, x11, pts. 1-12, 1894-95. 
Societatum Litterw, vil, 1894; 1X, 

pts. 1-3, 1895. 
Hanover. 
NATURHISTORISCHE GESELLSCHAFT. 
Jahresbericht, 1891-1893. 
Hildesheim. 
Ra:MER-MUSEUM. 
Fiihrer, 1894. &vo, 12 pp. 
Leipzig. 
VEREIN FUR ERDKUNDE. 
Anthropogeographische Beitriige, 
pts. land2. Mitteilungen, 1893. 
Liibeck. 
GEOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT UND 
NATURHISTORISCHES MUSEUM, 
Mittheilungen, 11, pts. 7-8, 1895. 
Lurembourg. 
prs NATURALISTES LUXEM- 
BOURGEOIS. 
Fauna, 1894, Nos, 4-8. 
Nuremberg. 

NATURHISTORISCHE GESELLSCHAFT. 
Abhandlungen, v, 1872, vi, 1881. 
Jahresbericht, 1885, 1891-92. 

Stettin, 
ENTOMOLOGISCHER VEREIN. 
Entomologische Zeitung, 
1890-1893. 
Wiesbaden. 
NASSAUISCHER VEREIN 
KUNDE. 
Jahrbiicher, 1894. 


LI-LIV, 


Great Britain and Ireland. 
Acerington. 
JOTTINGS, 1894, Nos. 3-4. 
Bristol, 
BrisTOL MUSEUM. 
Guide, 1894. Bristol. 8vo, 32 pp. 
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Cambridge. 
UNIVERSITY, MUSEUMS, AND LECTURE 
Rooms SYNDICATE. 
Annual reports 1-29, 1867-1894. 
Cardiff’. 
CARDIFF NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY, 

Report and Transactions, xXx v1, pts. 

1-2, 1893-94. 
Dublin. 
Botanic GARDENS. (See Dublin Sci 

ence and Art Museum reports. ) 

METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF ART. (See 
Dublin Science and Art Museum.) 
SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM. 

Catalogue of the collection of Pa- 
lwozoic plants. Robert Kidston. 
Dublin, 1888. 8vo, 12 pp. 

Catalogue of fossil mammals, birds, 
reptiles, and amphibians. R. Ly- 
dekker. Dublin, 1891. 8vo, 61 pp. 

Catalogue of vertebrate fossils from 
the Siwaliks of India, in the Sci- 
ence and Art Museum, Dublin. R. 
Lydekker. Dublin, 1894.  &vo, 
69-86 pp. 

List of oil paintings, drawings in 
water colors, chalks, ete. Dublin, 
1888. 18 pp. 

The herbarium and botanical collec- 
tions. Dublin, 1891. 8vo, 10 pp. 

Catalogue of the collection of fossil 
fishes. James W. Davis. Dublin, 
1888. 20 pp. 

Catalogue of the collection of British 
lichens, presented to the Royal 
Dublin Society. Admiral Jones. 
Dublin, 1888, S8vo, 21 pp. 

Guide to the electrotypes of select 
Greek and Roman coins. B. V. 
Head. New edition. Dublin, 1881. 
12mo, 128 pp. 

Guide to the natural history depart- 
ment. Series1. Vertebrate animals. 
Part 1. Mammalsand birds, A. G. 
More. Dublin, 1887. &vo,38 pp. 

Guide to the natural history depart- 
ment. Series2. Invertebrate ani- 
mals. Partl. Recentinvertebrates. 
Dublin, 1887. 8vo, 17 pp. 

Guide to the natural history de- 
partment. I—Vertebrate animals 
{chiefly recent]. R. F. Scharff. 
Dublin, 1890. 8vo, 43 pp. 
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Dublin—Continued. 

SCIENCE AND ART MusEUM—Cont’d. 

General guide. Part I—Natural his- 
tory department. Part II—Art and 
industrial Department. 
1892. 8vo, 75 pp. 

Listof thedonations * * * since 
its foundation, 1877. Dublin, 1889. 
12mo, 53 pp. 

List of the donations from 1889-1893. 
Dublin, 1894. 8vo, 57 pp. 

Catalogue of lace, with an introdne- 
tion, Alan 8. Cole. Dublin, 1878. 
8vo, 23 pp. 

Two lectures on the art of Jace mak- 
ing. Alan 8. Cole. Dublin, 1884. 
8vo, 20 pp. 

List of books on art in the Metro- 
politan School of Art. Dublin, 
1889. 8vo, 26 pp. 

List of Irish birds. Alex. G. More. 
Second edition. Dublin, 1890. &vo, 
38 pp. 

Mineralogical, geological, and pale- 
ontological collections. Dublin, 
1895  8vo, 17 pp. 

List of donors to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Glasnevin, from 1880 to 
1889. Dublin, 1890. &vo, 13 pp. 

Catalogue of the colleetion of [rish 
fishes. R.F.Schartf. Dublin, 1889. 
8vo, 37 pp. ‘ 

Reports by the director and officers 
of the Science and Art Museum, 
Botanic Siardens, Glasnevin, and 
the Metropolitan School of Art. 
Dublin, 1883-1893. 

Roya. Dvusiin Society. 

Scientifie Proceedings (2), vu, pt. 5, 
1892; vil, pts. 1-2, 1893. 

Scientific Transactions (2), Iv-v, 
1892-1893. 

ZOOLOGICAL Socrery or 
LAND. 

Annual reports, 1874-1893. 

Dulwich. 

COLLEGE SCIENCE SOCIETY. 

Report, 1893-1894. 

Edinburgh. 

ANNALS OF ScoTTisH NATURAL His- 
TORY, 111, pts. 11-12; Iv, pts. 13-14, 
1894-1895. 

MuUSEUM OF SCTENCE AND ART. 


Report of the director, Appendix F, — 


1893. &vo, 9 pp. 


Dublin, | 
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Edinburgh—Continued. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART—Cont’d. 

Catalogue of a collection of Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman bronzes. 
Edinburgh, 1887. 8vo, 23 pp. 

Modern Kashi earthenware tiles and 
vases in imitation of the ancient 
Ustad Ali Mohami. Edinburgh, 
Svo. 11 pp. 

General catalogue of books. Edin- 
burgh, 1889. 8vo, 260 pp. 

Guide to gallery containing geolog- 
ical survey and other collections. 
Edinburgh, 1892. 8vo, 16 pp. 

List of books in library of the mu- 
seum. Edinburgh, 1888-1893. &vo. 

List of objects in the art and indus- 
trial division, 1882-1889, 1891-92. 
Edinburgh, 1893. 8vo, 61 pp. 

Loan collection of bronzes, ete., and 
English pottery. Edinburgh, 1889. 
8vo,. 

Edinburgh. 
RoYAL PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 

Proceedings, 1892-1893. 

Glasgow. 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW, 

Proceedings, XX V, 1893-1894. 

Guernsey. 
Society OF NATURAL SCIENCE AND 
LocaL RESEARCH, 
Report and Transactions, 1893-1894. 
Kew. 
ROYAL GARDENS. 

Bulletins of miscellaneous informa- 
tion 90-99, 1894-1895. Appendix 1 
and 3, 1894. 

Hooker’s Icones plantarum (4), Iv, 
pt. 2, 18M. 


Liverpool. 
LIVERPOOL BIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Proceedings and Transactions, 
1893-1891. 
BowEs Museo. 
Gardens of Uyeno and Asakusa, 
Yedo. &vo, 12 pp. 
Handbook. Liverpool, 1894. 8vo, 
44 pp. 
FREE PUBLIC MUSEUM. 
Museum memorandum book; natural 
history department. H. H, Higgins, 
Liverpool, 8vo, 48 pp. 
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Liverpool—Continued. 
FREE Muskum—Continued. 


Museum talk about animals which | 


have no bones. H. H. Higgins. 
Liverpool, 1891. 8vo, 31 pp. 

Synopsis of an arrangement of inver- 
tebrate animals. H. H. Higgins. 
Liverpool, 1880. &vo, 115 pp. 

Proposed circulating museum for 
schools and other educational pur- 
poses. H.H.Higgms. Liverpool, 
1884. 8vo, 11 pp. 

Primeval man. J. A. Picton. Laver- 
pool, 1881. 8vo, 27 pp. 

LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGICAL COM- 
MITTEE. 

Annual report, vii, 1895. 

London, 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Journal, XX1v, 1894. 

British MUSEUM. 

Catalogue of Marathi and Gujarati 
printed books in library, J. F. 
Blumhardt. London, 1892. 4to, 
98 pp. 

Catalogue of Greek coins. lonia. 
London, 1892. Svo, 453 pp. 

Catalogue of the perciform tishes in 
British Museum. London, 1895. 
8vo, 391 pp. 

Catalogue of snakes in British Mu- 
seum, Boulenger. London, 
Svo, 382 pp. 

Monograph of lichens, pt.1. J. M. 
Crombie. London, 1894. &vo, 
518 pp 

On some fossil Phyllopoda. T. R. 
Jones and H. Woodward, 184, 
6 pp. 

Monograph of the Mycetozoa, Ar- 
thur Lester. London, 1894. 8vo, 
224 pp. 

Catalogue of the coins of Alexandria. 
Robert Stuart Poole. London, 
1892. S8vo, 395 pp. 

Catalogue of Greek coins of Mysia. 
Robert Stuart Poole. 
1892, &vo, 217 pp. 

Catalogue of the mesozoic plants, pt. 
1. A. C. Seward. London, 1894. 
8vo, 179 pp. 

Catalogue of the mesozoic plants, pt. 
2. A.C. Seward. London, 1894. 

» 8vo, 352 pp. 


| 


INSTITUTE OF | 


London, | 


London—Coutinued. 
BRITISH MuskEuM—Continued. 

Catalogue of birds, xx. R. B. 
Sharpe. London, 1894. 8vo, 352 pp. 

Catalogue of Greek sculpture. A. H. 
Smith. London, 1891. 8vo, 375 pp. 

The Tell El] Amarna Tablets. Lon- 
don, 1892. 4to, 98 pp. 

GiROLOGICAL SoOcIerTy. 

Address at anniversary meeting, Lon- 
don, February, 1890. W. 'T. Bland- 
ford. London, 1890, 8vo, 80 pp. 

Geological literature. London, 1895. 
8vo, 58 pp. 

List of members, 1894, 

Quarterly Journal, L, pts. 199-200, 
1894; Li, pts. 201-202, 1895. 

HERFORDSHIRE NATURAL History So- 
CIETY. 
Transactions, Vil, pts. 8-9, 1804. 
HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. 

Admiralty wind and current charts 
for Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian 
Oceans. London, 1886. fol. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF MICcKO- 
SCOPY AND NATURAL SCIENCE (3), 
IV, pts. 22,23; v, pt. 25, 1894-1895. 
JAPAN SOCIETY. 

Transactions and Proceedings, 11, pts. 

1-2, 1842-93. 
LINN.EAN SOCIETY. 

Journal (Zoology), XX1V, pts. 155-157, 
1893-1894. 

Journal (Botany), XXvi, pt. 177, 
1894; XXX, pts. 205-208, 1893-1894. 

Lists of members, 1890-1894 

Proceedings, 1890-1893. 

Transactions (Botany ),(2), 11, pts. 9- 
11; 1893-1894; 1v, pt. 1, 1894. 

Transactions (Zoology), V1, pts. 1-2, 
1884. 

MARINE BIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Journal, 1-11; 111, pts. 3-4, 1887-1890. 

ScIENCE Gossip (2), 1, pts. 4, 8-12; u, 
pt. 16, 1894-1895. 
Manchester. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Journal, 1X, pts. 10-12, 1893. 
New Castle on Tyne. : 
NATURAL HISTORY SocrIETY OF NorTH- 
UMBERLAND. 
Transactions, X1, pt. 2, 1894. 
TYNESIDE GEOGRAPHICAL SOUIETY. 
Journal, 111, pt. 1, 1895. 
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Oxford. 
UNIVERSITY MusEUM. 
Annual report, 6th, 1893. 
Tring. 
ZOOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 
Novitates Zoologicw, 1, pts. 3-5; 
pt. 1, 1894-1895. 


Holland. 


Harlem. 
KOLONIAL MUSEUM. 


June, Dec. ; 1894, March, May, and 
July; 1895, Mareh. 

Catalogus der boekverzameling. 
Haarlem, 1891. 8vo, 62 pp. 


Indié. Descriptive catalogue. F. 
W. van Eeden. Harlem, [n. d.]. 
8vo, 210 pp. 


Harlem, [n.d.). 8vo, 114 pp. 


Koftie, thee, kina, specerijen rijst. 
(Descriptive catalogues). K. W. 


Vruchten, Geneesmiddelen, Verfslof- 
fen, voedingsmiddelen, F. Hek- 
meyer. Harlem, 8vo, 127 
pp. 

Caoutchone en guttapercha. D. de 
Loos. Harlem. %vo, 87 pp. 

Tin, steenkoolen, petroleum. [Cata- 
logues]. D.de Loos. Harlem, [n. 
d.JjJ. &vo. 

Vetten, was, aetherische olién, har- 
sen, gom. D. de Loos. Harlem, 
{n.d.]. 56 pp. 

Voortbrengselen van Nederlandsch- 
West-Indié. D.de Loos. Harlem, 
8voe, 106 pp. 

Sociéré HOLLANDAISE DES SCIENCES, 

Archives Néerlandaises des Sciences, 


1, 1895. 
Leyden. 
LEYDEN MUSEUM. 
Notes from, Xv1, 1894. 
NEDERLANDSCHE DIERKUNDIGE VER- 
EENIGING. 
Tijdschrift (2), 1v, pts. 3-4, 1894, 
Rwks ETHNOGRAPHISCHE MUSEUM. 
Tentoonustelling van Kleederdrach- 
ten. Leiden, 1894. Svo, 33 pp. 


Bulletin, 1892, Nos. 1-3; 1893, Jan., | 


Houtsoorten van Nederlandsch Ost- | 


Plantaardige vezelstoften. Descrip- | 
tive catalogue. IF. W. van Eeden. | 


Le Musée Colonial de Harlem. F.W. 
van Eeden. Paris, 1893. 8vo,8 pp. | 


van Gorkom. Harlem, [n.d.]. 8vo. | 


ete., XXVUI, pt. 5, 1895; XXIX, pt. | 
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Leyden—Continued. 
ETHNOGRAPHISCHE MusEUM— 
Continued. 
Uittreksel uit het verslag van den 
directeur. Leiden, 1894, 8vo, 19 pp. 


Italy. 
Bergamo. 
ATENEO DI SCIENZE, LETTERE ED ARTI 
IN BERGAMO. 
Atti, x1, pt. 1, 1893. 
| Florence. 
BIBLIOTECA NAZIONALE CENTRALE. 
Bollettino delle pubblicazioni ita- 
liane, No. 71, 1888;. Nos. 90, 109, 
1890 ; Nos. 204-211, 213-219, 221-226, 
1894-1895. 
‘renova. 
R. UNIVERSITA. 
Musei d. Zoologia e Anatomia Com- 
parata, 1894, Nos, 22-26. 
SocreTA LINGUISTICA DI SCIENZE Na- 
TURALI E GEOGRAFICHE. 
Atti, v, pts. 1-3, 1894; v1, pt. 1, 1895. 
Milan. 
MUSEO ARCHEOLOGICO. 
-Bollettino (2), No. 6, 1893. 
Rivista Di Stupr Psicuict, 1, pts. 1, 4, 
5, 1894-1895. 
SocrerA ITALIANA DI SCIENZE Na- 
TURALI. 
Atti, Xvill, pt. 2, 1875; XXIV-XXNII; 
XXNIM, pts. 1-2; XXXIV. 1881-1892, 
Mem. (2), V, pt. 1. 
Modena. 
R.ACCAD.DI SCIENCE, LETTERE ED ARTI, 
Memorie (2), 1x, 1893. 
Opere inviate alla R. Accad. 
Memoir, XVII. 
Programma, 1894-95. 
Naples. 
SocietTA pi NATURALISTI. 
Bollettino, v, pt. 1, 1891. 
Pavia. 
| BoOLLETTINO SCIENTIFICO, XVI, pts, 1-4, 
1894. 
| Porto. 
ANNAES DE SCIENCIAS NATURAES, I, 
pts. 1-4, 1894. 
Rome. 
SocreTA GEOGRAFICA ITALIANA, 
Bollettino (3), vii, pts. 2-3, 1895. 
SociETA ROMANA PER GLI STUDI 
ZooLogict. 
Bollettino, 1, pts. 1-2, 6; 1, pts. 1-3, 
111, pts, 4-6; LV, pts, 1-2, 1892-1895. 
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ACCESSIONS 


Rome—Continued. 
REALE ACCADEMIA DE! LINCEI. 
Atti (5), m1, pt. 1, Nos. 10-12; 11, pt. 
2, Nos. 1-12, 1894; Iv, pt. 1, Nos. 1- 
11, 1895. 
Torino. 
Musti pt ZooLoGia ED ANATOMIA 
CoMPARATA, R. UNIVERSITA DI 


TORINO. 
Bollettino, 1x, pts. 166-192, 1894. 
- Norway. 
Christiania. 


KEMISKE KONTROLSTATION, 
Beretning, 1894. 
Staranger. 
MUSEUM. 
Aarsberetning, 1893. 


Portugal. 
Coimbra. 


UNIVERSIDADE. 
Annuario, 1894-95. 
Lisbon. 


Commissio dos Trabalhos Geologicos. | 


Commuunicagiées, 1, pts.1-2, 1885-1887; 

Il, pts. 1-2, 1888-89. 
Mvseo pe LisBoa 

Batraciens nonveaux de Fernando 
Po. J. V. B. de Bocage. Lisboa, 
1895, 3 pp. 

SOCIEDADE DE GEOGRAPHIA 
Boletim, X11, 1894; X1v, pt. 1, 1895. 
Russia. 
Moscow. 
IMPERIALE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 

Congres internationaux d'anthropo- 
logie, archéologie préhistorique et 
de zoologie. Moscou, 1893, 8vo, 
268 pp. 

IMPERIALE DES NATURA 
LISTES. 
Bulletin, 1893, No. 4, 1894, Nos, 1-3. 
Odessa 
UNIVERSITY. 

Distribution annuelle des orages a la 
surface du globe terrestre. A. Klos- 
sousky. Odessa, 1894. 4to, 4 pp. 

Organization de l'étude climatérique | 
spéciale de la Russie et problémes 
de la météorologie agricole. A. 
Klossousky. Odessa, 1894. 4to, 15 
pp. 

St. Petersburg. 
ACADEMIE IMPERIALE DES SCIENCES, 

Bulletin (5) 1, 1894; 11, pt. 2, 1895. 
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St. Petersburg—Continued. 
ACADEMIE IMPERIALE DES SCIENCES— 
Continued. 
Mémoires (7) XXX1X, 1891-1893; XLI, 
pts. 5-6, 9, 1893; XLII, pts, 1-3, 5, 
1894. 
CENTRAL PHYSICAL ORSERVATORY. 
Monats- und Jahresresumes der mete- 
orologischen Beobachtungen der 
Stationen, 2. ordnung. St. Peters- 
| burg, 1894. 4to, 186 pp. 
Société ImpéRIALE Russe Gé£o- 
GRAPHIE. 
Izvjestija, XXX, pt. 6, 1894, 
Otchet, 1893. 


Spain. 

Cadiz. 

| MUSEO ARQUEOLOGICO PROVINCIAL. 
Antigiiedades de la Isla de Cadiz. 
| Cadiz, 1887. 8vo, 136 pp. 
Catalogo por Francisco Asis de Vera 
y Chiler. Cadiz, 1890. 4to, 12 pp. 


Sweden. 
Lund. 
Universirets Ars-Skrift, XXX, pts. 
1-2, 1893-94. 
Stockholm. 
KONGL. SVENSKA VETENSKAPS AKA- 
DEMIE. 
Bihang Handlingar, x1x, 1894, 
Handlingar (2) xxv, pts, 1-2, 1892. 
Ofversigt-Forhandlingar, 1, 1893. 
MINERALOGISK - GEOLOGISKA LNsTITU- 
TION, 
Meddelanden, 1891-1894. 
Upsala. 
BIBLIOTHEQUE DE L’UNIVERSITE. 
Analyse des Fleiscbes einiger Fische. 
Aug. Almén. Upsala, 1877. 8vo, 
59 pp. 
Skandinaviska lifmossorna kalen-. 
darium. W. Arnell. Upsala, 
1875. 8vo, 129 pp. 
Vegetationens utveckling i Sverige 
aren 1873-1875. H.W. Arnell. Up- 
sala, 1875. 8vo, 84 pp. 
Embryologiska studier. Carl Boval- 
lius. Stockholm, 1875. 8vo, 44 f 


Om och ur den arabiske geografen { 
Idrisi. R. A. Brandel. Upsala, 
184. 8vo, pp. 

Norges stavkyrkos. Johan Bruun. 

Stockholm, 1891, &Svo, 117 pp. 
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Upsala—Continued. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE DE L’ UNIVERSITE— 
Continued. 


Hieracia alpina. M. Elfstand. Up- 


sala, 1893. 8vo, 11 pp. 

Sekundiira anatomiska forandringar. 
A. G. Eliasson. Stockholm, 184. 
8vo, 166 pp. 

Lisa jordaflagringarna. Torbern 
Fegwrus. Stockholm, 1890. 8vo, 
49 pp. 

Epicrisis generis hieraciorum. Elias 
Fries. 1861. 8vo, 158 pp. 

Svampbildningar pa menniskans 


hud, och deraf fororskade sjuk- | 
domar. Oscar Robert Fries. Up- | 


sala, 1867. 8vo, 40 pp. 
Lefnadsteckning 6fver Carl von 


Linné, T.M. Fries. Upsala, 1893. | 


&vo, 53 pp. 

Poly blastie scandinaview. T M. 
Fries. Upsala, 1877. 4to, 27 pp. 
Allman pharmakognosi. R. F. Fri- 
stedt. Upsala, 1861. 8vo, 55 pp. 
Joannis Franckenii botanologia. R. 
F. Fristedt. Upsala, 1877. 

140 pp. 

Prweparata pharmacotechnica. R.F. 
Fristedt. Upsala, 1866. S8vo, 18 
pp- 

Om tvanne Sverige hittells miss- 
kanda arter af vaxtslagtel rumex. 
R. F. Fristedt and Robt. Fries. | [n. 
8vo, 5 pp. 

Anatomiska studier éfver de florala 
axlarna hos diklina fanerogamer. 
A. Y. Grevillius, Stockholm, 1891. 
100 pp. 

Upptiickten af blodomloppet. Bi- 
drag medicinska vetenskapernas 
historia. Per Hedenius. Upsala, 
1892. 237 pp. 

Kritische Bemerkungen iiber einige 
-arten die Flechtengattaungen Leca- 
nora, Lecidea und Micarea. J. T. 
Hedlund. Stockholm, 1892. &vo, 
104 pp. 

Agronomiskt-viixtfysiognomiska stu- 
dier i Jemtland. 
Stockholm, 1889. 4to, 34 pp. 

Nematoderna. L. A. Jiigerskidld. 
Stockholm, 1893. 8vo, 86 pp. 


Henning. | 


Anatomie der Trematodengattung | 


Apoblema. H. O. Juel. Stock- 
holm, 1889. 8vo, 46 pp. 
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Upsala—Continued. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE DE L.’UNIVERSITE— 
Continued. 

Anatomien hos familjen Dioscorez. 
Johan R. Jungner. Stockholm, 
1888. Svo, 84 pp. 

Algenvegetation des Murmanschen 
meeres. F. R. Kjellman. Upsala, 
1877. 8vo, 85 pp. 

Norra ishafvets Algtlora. F. R. 
Kjellman. Stockholm, 1883. 430 
Pp- 

Sverige och Norrige forekommande 
crustaceer af isopodemas under- 
ordning och anaidernas familj. W. 
Lilljeborg, [n.d.]  &vo, 32 pp. 

Pterycombus brama Fries, en fisk 
af makrillfiskarnes familj. W. 
Lilljeborg. [n.d.]. 8vo, 7 pp. 

Skandinavien (Sverige och Norrige) 
antrafiade Hvalartade daggdjur 
(Cetacea), Nos. 1-2. W. Lilljeborg. 
8vo, 38, 80 pp. 

Synopsis crustaceorum Svecicorum 
ordinis branchiopoderum et subor- 
dinis phyllopodorum. W. Lillje- 
borg. Upsala, 1877. 4to, 20 pp. 

Skandinavische Cestoden. Einar 
Lonuberg. Stockholm, 1891. 4to, 
109 pp. 

Utvandringsfragan fran befolknings- 
statistiks synpunkt. Gustav Sund- 
biirg. Upsala, 1885. 8vo, 33% pp. 

Weiden Nowaja Semljas und ihren 
genetischen Zusammenhang. Axel 
N. Lundstrom, Upsala, 1877. 
44 pp. 

Archwische Ergussgesteine aus Sma- 
land. N. Otto G. Nordenskjild. 
Upsala, 1894. 4to, 127 pp. 

Fyndet af en menmskoskalle i Fyris- 
ans fordna utloppsbassin, C. W, 
Paijkull. [n.d.] &vo, & pp. 

Undersékuingar om granater. C. W. 
Paijkull. [u.d.] &vo, 8 pp. 

Gadolinit. Gustaf W. Petersson, 
Stockholm, 1890. &vo, 75 pp. 

Djur-och vaxtmotivens utvecklings- 
historia. Bernhard Salin. Stock- 
holm, 1890. &vo, 111 pp. 

Systematik und Verbreitung. palae- 
arctischer Collembola. H. Schott. 
Stockholm, 1893. fol, 100 pp. 
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ACCESSIONS 
Upsala—Continued. 
BIBLIOTHEQUE DE L’ UNIVERSITE— 
Continued. 


Ausbruch des Schlammvuleans Lok- 
Botan am kaspischen Meere. Hjal- 
mar Sjégren. 
12 pp. 

Ausflug in den siidéstlichen Theil 
des Kaukasus. Hjalmar Sjégren. 
Wien, 1890. 8vo, 24 pp. 

Diluviale aralokaspische Meer u. d. 
nordeuropaische Vereisung. Hjal 
mar Sjégren. 1890. 4dto, 26 pp. 

Geologie Daghestans u. d. Terek- 
Gebietes. Hjalmar Sjiégren. Wien, 
1889. 8vo, 22 pp. 

Petrographische Beschaffenheit des 
eruptiven Schlammes von den 
Schlammvuleanen der kaspischen 
Region. Hjalmar Sjéigren. Wien, 
1887. &vo, 6 pp. 

Salixvegetationen Klarelfvens 
Fleddal. John A, O. Skarman. 
Upsala, 1892. &vo, 106 pp. 

Bidrag till kiinnedomen om Hafs- 
Bryozoernas utveckling. F. A. 
Smitt. [n. d.] 40 pp. 

Stndier i Elias Frees svampherba- 
riums. 1, Stockholm, 1894. &vo, 
114 pp. 

Varmlandska archieracier anteck- 
ningar till Skandinaviens Hiera- 


cium-Flora. K. E. Stenstrom. | 


Upsala, 1890. 8vo, 76 pp. 

Studier éfver buskartade stammars 
skijddsviifnader, K. O. E. Sten- 
strom. Stockholm, 1894. 8&vo, 
6 pp. 

Quelques holothuries des mers de la 


Nouvelle-Zemble. Hj. Theel. Up- 


sala, 1877. 4to, 18 pp. 

Byssus des Mytilus edulis, 
Tutlberg. Upsala, 1877. 4to, 9 pp. 

Development and systematic  ar- 
rangement of the Pithophoracex. 
V. B. Wittrock. Upsala, 1877. 
Svo, 80 pp. 

Bakteriehalten i Vattendragen invid 
Stockholm. Henrik 
Stockholm. 1894, &vo, 85 pp. 

GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 

Bulletin 1, 1892-93. 


Switzerland. 
Basel. 


NATURFORSCHENDE GESELLSCHAFT, 
Verhandlungen, X, pt. 3, 1895. 


Wien, 187. Rvo, | 


Tycho | 


Wetterdal. | 
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| Fribourg. 
Socifré FRIBOURGEOISE DES SCIENCES 
NATURELLES. 
| Le Deluge, pt. 1. Raymond de 
Girard, Fribourg, 1893.  &vo., 
374 pp. 
Lausanne. 
GLOLOGIQUE SUISSE. 
Ecloge Geologic Helvetiw, 1v, pts. 
2-3, 1894. 
St. Gallen. 
NATURWISSENSCHAFTLICHE GESELL- 
SCHAPT. 
Bericht ii. d. Thitigkeit der St. Gal- 
lischen  naturwissenschaftliche 
Gesellschaft, 1892-1893. 


OCEANICA, 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Australia. 
Brisbane. 

QUEENSLAND BRANCH OF THE ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL Society or Avs- 
TRALASIA. 

Proceedings and Transactions, 
1893-94. 


Melbourne. 
DEPARTMENT OF MINES. 
Annual report of the secretary of 
mines, 1893. Melbourne, 1894. 4to, 
59 pp. 
ZOOLOGICAL AND ACCLIMATIZATION 
SociETY OF VICTORIA. 
Thirtieth annual report, 1893. 


Sydney. 

AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
Report, 1, 1887; 111, 1891; v, 1893. 

AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM. 

Catalogue of library, 1893, and sup- 
plement, 1884-85. Sydney, 1883. 
8vo. 

Guide to the contents of the museum. 
Sydney, 1883. &vo, 56 pp. 

Catalogue of minerals and rocks, 
Gerard Krefft. Sydney, 1873. 8vo, 
115 pp. 

Catalogue of mammalia. Gerard 
Krefft. Sydney, 1864, 8vo, 134 pp. 

List of old documents, relics, ete. 
Sydney, [n.d.]. &vo, 4 pp. 

“Catalogue of Australian birds. E. P. 
Ramsay. Sydney, 1876, 1891. 8vo. 
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Sydney—Continued. 
AUSTRALIAN MuskEuM—Continued. 
Hints for the preservation of speci- 


mens of natural history. E. P. | 


Ramsay. Sydney, 1887. 8vo, 17 pp. 
Hints for collectors of geological and 


mineralogical specimens. F. Ratte. | 


Sydney, 1887. 8vo., 26 pp. 
Report of trustees, 1893. 
LINNEAN SoOcIETY OF NEW Soutu 
WALEs. 
Macleary memorial volume. Sydney, 
1893. 4to, 308 pp. 
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Sydney—Continued. 
LINNZAN Sociery or NEw Soutnu 
WALES. 
Proceedings, V111, pts. 2-4, 1893; 1x, 
pts. 1-4, 1894-95. 
RoyaL SOCIETY Or NEw 
WALEs. 
Proceedings, XXV11, 1893. 
New Zealand. 
Wellington. 
REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 
New Zealand Official Yearbook, 1894, 
J. Dadelszen. 


IL.—INDIVIDUALS. 


ADLER, Cyrus. 

Museum collections to illustrate reli- 
gioush'‘story and ceremonials. Cyrus 
Adler. Chicago. 8vo, 10 pp. 

ALLEN, W. H. 

American civil war book and Grant 

album. New York, 1894. fol. 
AMEGHINO, FLORENTIN. 

Enumération synoptique des especes 
de mammiferes fossiles des forma- 
tions éocénes de Patagonie. Floren- 
tin Ameghino. Buenos Aires, 1894. 
8vo, 196 pp. 

Premiére contribution la connais- 
sance de la faune mammalogique des 
couches & Pyrotherium. Florentin 
Ameghino. Buenos Aires, 1895. 8vo, 
60 pp. 

Sur les oiseaux fossiles de Patagonie. 
Florentin Ameghino. Buenos Aires, 
1895. 8vo, 104 pp. 

Sur les ongules fossiles de l’Argentine. 
Florentin Ameghino. Buenos Aires, 
1894. 8vo, 111 pp. 

AURIVILLIUS, CaRL W. 8. 
Redogirelse fir de svenska hydrogra- 


fiska undersékningarne aren 1893- | 


1894. III. Planktonundersékningar. 
Animalisk Plankton, 1894. Carl W.S. 
Aurivillius. Stockholm, 1894, 4to, 
30 pp. 

Studien iib r Cirripeden, 1894. Carl 
W.S. Aurivillius. Stockholm, 1894. 
4to, 106 pp., 9 pl. 

Zur postembryonalen Entwicklung der 
Lepadiden. Carl W. 8S. Aurivillius. | 
Stockholm, 1893. 8vo, 20 pp. 

Baars, H. 

Die Fischereiindustrie Norwegens. H. 

Baars. Bergen, 1880. 8vo, 63 pp. 


R. E. 

Geographic and hypsometric distribn- 
tion of North American Viviparid:e. 
R. E. Ball. Louisville, Ky., 1893. 
8vo, 11 pp. . 

BALL, V. 
brass castings of Indian manufacture. 
V. Ball. Dublin, 1883. - 8vo, 6 pp. 

Coal fields and coal production of In- 
dia. V. Ball. Dublin, 1879. &vo, 
26 pp. 

Collection of the fossil mammalia of 
Ireland in the Science and Art Mu- 
seum, Dublin. V. Ball. Dublin, 1885. 
8vo, 16 pp. 

Commentary on the Colloquies of Gar- 
cia de Orta, on the simple drugs 
and medicinal substances of India. 
V. Ball. Dublin, pt. 1, 1890. 35 pp. 
pt. 2, 1891. 8vo, 38 pp. 

Description of two large spinel rubies 
with Persian characters engraved 
upon them. V. Ball. Dublin, 1894. 
21 pp. 

Iiffects produced by landslips and 
movements of the soil cap, and their 
resemblance to phenomena whick are 
generally attributed to other agen- 
cies. V. Ball. Dublin, 1882. vo, 
8 pp. 

Eroded agate pebbles from the Soudan. 
V. Ball. London, 1888. 8vo, 3 pp. 

Evidence in favor of the belief in the 
existence of floating ice in India dur- 
ing the deposition of the Talchir 
(Permian or Permio-Triassic) rocks. 
V. Ball. Dublin, 1880. 8vo, 7 pp. 

Further notes on the identification of 
the animals and plants of India 
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V.—Continued. 
which were known to early Greek 
authors. V. Ball. Dublin, 1888. 
8vo, 9 pp. 

Museums of Dublin; address by presi- 
dent of the Museums Association. 
V. Ball. London, 1894. 8vo, 26 pp. 

Newly discovered sapphire mines in 
the Himalayas. V. Ball. Dublin, 
1885. 8vo, 3 pp. 

Probable mode of transport of the 


fragments of granite and other rocks | 
which are found embedded in the | 
Carboniferous limestone of the neigh- | 


borhood of Dublin. V. Ball. Lon- 
don, 1888. &8vo, 4 pp. 

Recent additions to our knowledge of 
the gold-bearing rocks of Southern 
India. V. Ball. Dublin, 1883. 8vo, 
6 pp. 


Spheroidal joining in metamorphic | 


rocks in India and elsewhere, pro- 
ducing a structure resembling glacial 
“Roches Moutonnées.” V. Ball. 
Dublin, 1879. &vo, 6 pp., 3 pl. 

Stilbite from veins in metamorphic 
(gneiss) rocks in western Bengal. 
V. Ball. Dublin, 1878. &vo,2 pp. 

True history of the Koh-i-Nur.  V. 
Ball. 1892. 8vo, 5 pp. 


Volcanoes and hot springs of India, | 


and the folk-lore connected there- 
with. V. Ball. Dublin, 1893. 8vo, 
19 pp. 


Volcanoes of Barren Island and Nar- | 


condam in the Bay of Bengal. Sec- 
ond notice. V. Ball. London, 1893. 
5 pp. 

Volcanoes of Barren Island, ete. Third 
notice. V. Ball. London, 1893. 8vo, 
3 pp. 

Zine and zine ores in India. V. Ball. 
Dublin, 1886. 8vo, 11 pp. 

BALLET, JULEs, 

La Guadeloupe. 1, pt. 1, 1625-1715. 
Jules Ballet. Basse-Terre, 1890. 8vo, 
529 pp. 

BaNnGs, OUTRAM. 

Geographical distribution of the East- 
ern races of the cottontail (Lepus 
sylvaticus, Bach.). Outram Bangs. 
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CHAMBERLAIN, L. T.—Continned. 
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Sur le mouvement de manége chez les Kinston, Robert. 
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La nocion del tiempo en los animales. Kidston. Edinburgh, 1894. 4to,86 pp. 
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Harris, G. D. 
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Vertebrate fauna from the Ightham 
fissure. E.T. Newton. London, 8vo, 
24 pp. 

Ossiferous fissures near Ightham. W. 
J. L. Abbott. London, 8vo, 17 pp. 

OaiLpy, J. DOUGLAS. 

Description of a new shark from the 
Tasmanian coast, J. Douglas Ogilvy. 
Sydney, 1894. 8vo, 12 pp. 

Oxiver, C. A. 

Cell for microscopic eye specimens. 
C. A. Oliver. Philadelphia, 1894. 
8vo, 1 p. 

Description of a new trial frame. C.A. 
Oliver. Philadelphia, 1894. 8vo, 
4 pp. 

OLIVER, ERNEST. 

Herpétologie algérienne. Ernest Oli- 
ver. Paris, 1894. 8vo, 36 pp. 

OrcuTT, CHARLES RUSSELL, 

Agriculturein California. Los Angeles, 
{n.d.]. 8vo, 4 pp. 

The Amateur Collector, m1, pts. 5-7, 
1888. 

Annual report of the director of Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, 1889. 

Biennial report of the California 
World’s Fair Commission, 1891-1892. 

Revision of North American Cornacex, 
1. Coulter and Evans. Crawfords- 
ville, 1885. 8vo, 9 pp. 

Russian thistle. L.H.Dewey. Wash- 
ington, 1894. 8vo, 26 pp. 

Elementary course in practical zoology. 
Boston, 1886. 8vo, 40 pp. 

Farmers’ Bulletin, Department of Agri- 
culture, Nos. 5, 7, 10, 17. 

Fish and game laws of the State of 
California. Sacramento, 1893. 8vo, 
142 pp. 
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Orcutt, CHARLES RussELL—Continued. 

Flora of Southern and Lower Cali- 

fornia. San Diego, 1885. 8vo, 13 pp. 

Fruit culture. (Special consular re- 

port.) Washington, 1890. 8vo, 
359 pp. 

The Golden Era, Xxxvuil, pt. 5, 1887. 

Botanical contributions, 1884-1885, Asa 
Gray. 1885. 8vo. 

Contributions to North American bot- 
any. Asa Gray. 1883. 8vo, 96 pp. 

Book of plant descriptions. Geo. G. 
Groff. Ed.5. Lewisburg (Pa.), 1883. 
8vo, 13pp. 

Codling moth; its life history. T.H. 
Hillman. 

Insect Life, Department of Agriculture, 
111, pts. 1, 11-12; Iv, pts. 7-10; v, 
pts. 1-4; v1, pt. 1. 

Irrigation in southern California. Los 
Angeles, 1893. 8vo, 48 pp. 

Literary and other exercises in the Cali- 
fornia State Building. Chicago, 1893. 
8vo, 96 pp. 

Flora of our southwestern archipelago. 
Wm. T. Lyon. Crawfordsville, 1885. 
8vo, 9 pp. 

Memorial to Congress on the subject of 
comprehensive exhibit of roads, etc., 
at the World’s Columbian Exhibi- 
tion, 

Old Curiosity Shop, vi, pts. 31-35; 
vu, pt. 40; vin, pts, 10, 43. 

Ornithologists and Oologists’ Semi- 
annual. Pittsfield, Mass., 1889. 8vo, 
48 pp. 

Arctostaphylos, Adans. Notes on the 
U. S. Pacific Coast species. C. C. 
Parry. Davenport, [n. d.].  8vo, 
10 pp. 

Harfordia, new genus of Eriogonex, 
from Lower California. C.C. Parry. 
Davenport, 1886. 8vo, 3 pp. 

Lastarriwa, Remy. C.C.Parry. 1896. 
8vo, 2 pp. 

Pictorial guide to Mammoth Cave. 
Cincinnati, 1888. 8vo, 112 pp. 

Potash, origin, trade, and use in agricul- 
ture. Stassturt, [n.d.]. 8vo, 19 pp. 

Report of U.S. Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, 1887. 

San Diego Magazine, 1, pts. 1-3; 1888. 

The City of San Diego. San Diego, 
1888. 8vo, 218 pp. 
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OrcuTT, CHARLES RussELL—Continued. 
Science and Horticulture, 1, pt. 2, 1891. 
Report on the fungus disease of the 

grapevine. F. Lamson Scribner. 
Washington, 1886. 8vo, 126 pp. 

The Semi-Tropical Planter, 1, pts. 1-5, 
7, 8; 11, pt. 1; u, pts. 2, 16, 17. 

Report on land and fresh water shells. 
R.E.C. Stearns. Washington, 1893. 
8vo, 15 pp. 

Twenty-seventh industrial exposition 
of the Mechanical Institute, San 
Francisco. San Francisco, 1892. 
8vo, 42 pp. 

Grasses of the South. George Vasey. 
Washington, 1887. 8vo, 63 pp. 

Contributions to North American 
Euphorbiacew. C. F. Willspaugh. 
{n.d.]. 8vo, 9 pp. 

Young Mineralogist, 1, pt. 11, 1885. 

Young Oologist, 1, pts. 1-3, 11. 

ORMEROD, ELEANOR A. 

Report of observations of injurious in- 
sects and common farm pests during 
the year. Eleanor A. Ormerod. Lon- 
don, 1894. 8vo, 122 pp. 

ORTMANN, A. 

Beitriige zur Fauna der siidéstlichen 
und dstlichen Nordsee. A. Ortmann. 
Kiel und Leipzig, 1894. 

Crustaceen. A. Ortmann. Jena, 1894. 
8vo, 80 pp. 


Reports on dredging operations off the — 


west coast of Central America. A. 
Ortmann. Cambridge, 1894. 8vo, 
13 pp. 

Study of the systematic and veograph- 
ical distribution of the decapod fam- 
ily Atyidw, Kingsley. A. Ortmann, 
1894. 8vo, 20 pp. 

PacKARD, ALPHEUs 8. 

Inheritance of acquired characters. 
Alpheus 8. Packard. Boston, 1894. 
8vo, 40 pp. 

Life history of Heterocampa obliqua. 
Alpheus 8. Packard. New York, 1895. 
8vo, 6 pp. 

Rational nomenclature of the veins of 
insects. Alpheus S. Packard. Cam- 
bridge, 1895. 8vo, 7 pp. 

Systematic position of the Siphonap- 
tera. Alpheus 8. Packard. Boston, 
1894. 8vo, 43 pp. 

PARKER, W. J. 
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PuHELPs, LINCOLN, MRs. 

Familiar lectures on botany. Mrs. Lin- 

coln Phelps. New York, 1845. 
Prers, Harry. 

On the nidification of the winter wren 
in Nova Scotia. Harry Piers. Hali- 
fax, 1892. 8vo,5 pp. 

Notes on Nova Scotian zoology Nos. 
1-3. Harry Piers. Halifax, 1889-1894. 
8vo, 16 pp. 

[Review of] John Robert Willis—a 
memorial. Harry Piers. Halifax, 
1890. 8vo, 25 pp. 

Prussry, H. A. 

New species of the genus Cerion. H. A. 
Pilsbry and E.G. Vanatta. Philadel- 
phia, 1895. 8vo,5 pp. 

RAMON, MANUEL VIDAL QuaDRas. 

Catiilogo de la coleccion de monedas y 
medailas. I-1v. Manuel Vidal Qua- 
dras Ramon. Barcelona, 1892. 4to. 

REUTER, ENZI0. 

Beriittelse, 1894. Enzio Reuter. Hel- 
singfors, 1895. 8vo, 45 pp. 

Bombyx lanestris. Enzio Reuter. Hel- 
singfors, 1890. 8vo,7 pp. 

Férteckning éfver Macrolepidoptera 
funa in Finland efter ar, 1869. Enzio 
Reuter. Helsingfors, 1893. 8vo, 85 pp. 

Viistra Finland. Macro-Lepidopteren 
fauna. Enzio Reuter. Helsingfors, 
1890. 8vo, 111 pp. 

Nya fijiiril aberrationer. Enzio Reuter. 
Helsingfors, [n. d.]. 8vo, 2 pp. 

Nykomlingar for Alands och Abo skiir- 
giirdars Macrolapidopter fauna. No. 
5. Enzio Reuter. Helsingfors, 1890. 
8vo, 19 pp. 

Om de finska arterna af bombycid- 
sliktetnola. Enzio Reuter. Helsing- 
fors, 1893. 8vo, 17 pp. 

RipGway, RoBerrT. 

Brief description of pictures of Jap- 
anese bunting exhibited at the 
World’s Fair. 

Brief description of taxidermic speci- 
mens of Thiki Shame and Chabo 
exhibited at the World’s Fair. 1893. 
8vo, 1 p. 

Circular Notes * * * International 
Permanent Ornithological Commit- 
tee. Vienna, 1888. 8vo,4 pp. 


Ruins of Xochicaleco. W.T. Pritchard. 
Mexico, 1895. 


Descriptive catalogue of Japanese wild 
birds. 1893. 8vo, 32 pp. 
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Ripeway, Ropert—Continued. 

Additional notes on the native trees of 
Lower Wabash Valley. Robert Ridg- 
way. Washington, 1894. 8vo, 13 pp. 

Nomenclator zoologicus. Samuel H. 
Scudder. Washington. &8vo, 340 pp. 

RockuiL1, W. W. 

Diary of a journey through Mongolia 
and Tibet. W.W. Rockhill. Wash- 
ington. 8vo, 413 pp. 

Journal of the China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, xxu, pts. 1-5; 
pts. 2-3; xx1v, pts. 1-3. 

Roca, ANTONIO PEREZ. 

Fisiologia  traves de las edades. 
Antonio Perez Roca. Lima, 1892. 
8vo, 68 pp. 

Fisiologia del suefio. Antonio Perez 
Roca. Lima, 1893. 8vo, 58 pp. 

Localizaciones cerebrates apuntes del 
profesor adjunto de la Facultad de me- 
dicina, AntonioPerez Roca. Lima, 
18%. 8vo, 70 pp. 

Rosr, J. N. 

Vegetation of the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion. Asa Gray and J. D, Hooker. 
Washington, 1891. 8vo, 77 pp. 

Address; anniversary meeting of tle 
Royal Society. J. Dalton Hooker. 
London, 1878. 8vo, 28 pp. 


Distribution of North American flora. | 


J. Dalton Hooker. 
8vo, 8 pp. 

List of plants collected by Mr. Richard 
King. Glasgow, [n. d.]. 8vo, 9 pp. 

North American Silenew and Polycar- 
pee. B. L. Robinson. 1893. 8vo, 
32 pp. 

Rorze.z, W. E. 

Some vestigial structures in man. 
W. E. Rotzell. Narberth, Pa., 1895. 
8vo, 5 pp. 

Russe 1, I. C. 

Alaska—its physical geography. I.C. 

Russell. 1894. 8vo, 20 pp. 
RvutT.Ley, FRANK. 

On the origin of certain novaculites 

and quartzites. Frank Rutley. 
ScuaLow, HERMANN. 

Darf die Erforschung der deutschen 
Vogelwelt als abgeschlossen  be- 
trachet werden? Hermann Schalow. 

1893. 8vo, 10 pp. 


London, 1878. 


ScHUCHERT, CHARLES. 

American Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture and Science, 11, pts. 1-2; Iv, 
pt. 1. 

Seymour, Paut H. 

Bibliography of aceto-acetic ester and 
its derivatives. Paul H. Seymour. 
Washington, 1894. 8vo, 148 pp. 

SHUFELDT, RoBERT W. 

Affinities of the Steganopodes, Robert 
W. Shufeldt. 1894. 8vo, 1p. 

Lectures on biology. Robert W. Shu- 
feldt. Washington, 1892. 8vo, 102 
pP- 

Osteology of certain cranes, rails, and 
their allies, with remarks upon their 
affinities. Robert W. Shufeldt. 
Washington, 1894. 

Last portrait of Audubon. Robert W. 
Shufeldt and M. R. Audubon, 1894. 
8vo, 5 pp. 

Notes on the Steganopodes and on fos- 
sil birds’ eggs. Robert W. Shufeldt 
and M.R. Audubon. 1894. 8vo, 2 pp. 

Srmmpson, CHARLEs T. 

Distribution of the land and fresh-water 
mollusks of the West Indian region. 
Charles T. Simpson. Washington, 
1894. 8vo, 28 pp. 

Soria Y Mata, ART. 

Origen poliédrico de las _ especies. 
Art. Soria y Mata. Madrid, 1894. 
8vo, 84 pp. 

SPEIER, A. 

Lepidopterologischer Riickblick auf 
den Sommer des Jahres 1879. A. 
Speier. Innsbruck, 1879. 8vo, 16 pp. 

STEARNS, W. A. 

Notes on the natural history of Labra- 
dor. W. A. Stearns. New Haven, 
1883. 8vo, 74 pp. 

STEINDACHNER, F. 

Ichthyologische Beitriige (17). F. 
Steindachner. Wien., 1894. 8vo, 
22 pp. 

STeRKI, V. 

Land and fresh-water mollusca in the 
vicinity of New Philadelphia. V. 
Sterki. New Phila.(Ohio), 1894. 8vo, 
14 pp. 

STILEs, CHARLES W. 

Notes on parasites. Charles W. Stiles 
and Alb. Hassall. Nos, 5-7, 21-23. 

Preliminary catalogue of parasites. 
Charles W. Stiles and Alb. Hassall. 
Philadelphia, 1894. 8vo, 110 pp. 
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STILES, CHARLES W.—Continued. 

Strongylus bubidus. Charles W. Stiles 
and Alb. Hassall. Washington, 1892. 
8vo, 4 pp. 

SUCHETET, ANDRE. 

Histoire du Bimaculated Duck de Pen- 
nant. André Suchetet. Lille, 1894. 
8vo, 48 pp. 

Les hybrides des oiseaux et des mam- 
miféres rencontrés a ]’état sauvage. 
André Suchetet. Bruxelles, 1894. 
8vo., 24 pp. 

Torre, K. W. D. 

Addenda und Corrigenda zu Hagen’s 
Bibliotheca Entomologica, 2. K. W. 
D. Torre. Innsbruck, 1880. 8vo, 
8 pp. 

Bibliographia hymenopterologia. K. 
W. D. Torre. Innsbruck, [n. d.]. 
8vo. 

Berichtigung. K. W. D. Torre. Inns- 
bruck, 1889. 8vo, 6 pp. 

Beitrag zur Flora von Tirol und Vor- 


arlberg. K. W. D. Torre. Inns- | 


bruck, 1891. 8vo, 91 pp. 


Die Duftapparate der Schmetterlinge. | 


K. W. D. Torre. Innsbruck. 8vo, 
14 pp. 

Die europiiischen Hoplocampa-Arten. 
K. W. D. Torre. Innsbruck, [n. d.]. 
8vo, 5 pp. 

Gattungen und Arten der Phileremi- 
den. K. W. D. Torre. Innsbruck, 
1891. &vo, 23 pp. 

Hymenopterologische notizen. K. W. 
D. Torre. Wien, [n.d.]. 8vo. 


Kritisches Verzeichniss der bisher be- | 


kannten Arten der Gattung odynerus 
latr. K. W. D. Torre. Innsbruck, 
{n. 8vo, 5 pp. 

Melittologia Schenckiana. K. W. D. 


Torre. Innsbruck, [n. d.]. 8vo, | 


64 pp. 

Ornithologisches aus Tirol. K. W. D. 
Torre. Innsbruck, {n. 4.]. 8vo, 
18 pp. 


Perktold (Joseph Anton) ein Pionier | 


der botanischen Erforschung Tirols. 
K. W. D. Torre. Innsbruck, [n. d.}. 
8vo, 78 pp. 

Studien iiber die mikroskopische Thier- 
welt Tirols. K. W.D. Torre. Inns- 
bruck, 1891. &vo, 17 pp. 

Synonymischer Katolog 4d. europiii- 
schen Schmarotzerbienen. K.W. D. 
Torre. Innsbruck, 1894. 8vo. 
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Torre, K. W. D.—Continued. 

Zoocecidien und Cecidozoen Tirols 
und Vorarlbergs. K. W. D. Torre. 
Innsbruck, 1891-92. 8vo, 83 yp. 

Zoologische Literatur v. Tirol und Vor- 
arlberg. K. W. D. Torre. Inns- 
bruck, 1886. 8vo, 85 pp. 

Zur Synonymie der deutschen Kiifer- 
arten. K. W. D. Torre. Innsbruck, 
i877. 8vo. 

TOWNSEND, C. H. TYLER. 

Coleoptera of New Mexico and Arizona. 
C.H. Tyler Townsend. 8vo, 12 pp 
Cone-like Cecidomyiid Gall on Bige- 

lovia. C.H.Tyler Townsend. 1894. 

8vo, 176 pp. 

Contributions to Dipterology of North 
America. C. H. Tyler Townsend. 
pts. 1-2. 1895. 8vo,47 pp. 

Dipteraof Baja California. C.H.Tyler 
Townsend. Washington, 1895. 8vo, 
70 pp. 

Larvaand pupa of Eucaterva variaria, 
Grt. C.H. Tyler Townsend. [n.d.] 

8vo, 2 pp. 

| Meloids, or blister beetles, of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. C. H. Tyler Town- 
send. 1894. 8vo,3 pp. 

Mexican cotton-boll weevil in Texas. 
C. H. Tyler Townsend. 1895. 8vo, 
14 pp. 

Notes on some Southwestern Hemip- 
tera. C. H. Tyler Townsend. 8vo, 
16 pp. 

Some new Santo Domingo Tachinide. 
C. H. Tyler Townsend. New York. 
8vo, 2 pp. 

Tenthredinid gall of Euura orbitalis on 
Salix and its occupants. C.H. Tyler 
Townsend. New York,1894. 8vo,3pp. 

| Trug, F. W. 

Diagnosis of some undescribed wood 
rats. F.W. True. Washington, 1894. 
8vo, 3 pp. 

Upsom, IrvinG 8S. 

Annual reports Rutgers Scientific 
School, 23-29, 1887-1894. 

VoLkov, THEo. 

Rites et usages nuptiaux en Ukraine. 

Theo. Volkov. [n.d.] 8vo. 

WaALcortt, CHARLEs D. 

Appalachian type of folding in the 
White Mountain Range of Inyo 
‘County, California. Charles D. Wal- 
cott. Washington, 1895. 8vo, 6 pp. 
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Wa tcortt, D.—Continued. 

Discovery of the genus Oldhamia in 
America. Charles D. Walcott. 
Washington, [n.d.]. 8vo,3 pp. 

Lower Cambrian rocks in eastern Cali- 
fornia. Charles D. Walcott. Wash- 
ington, 1895. 8vo,4 pp. 

Notes on some appendages of the Tri- 
lobites. C. D. Walcott. Washing- 
ton, 1894. 8vo, 9 pp. 

Occurrence of Olenellus in the Green 
Pond Mountain series of New Jersey. 
C.D. Walcott. 1894. 8vo,3 pp. 

Paleozoic intra-formational conglomer- 
ates. C.D. Walcott. Rochester, 1894. 
8vo, 8 pp. 

The United States Geological Survey. 
C. D. Walcott. Washington, 1895. 
8vo, 20 pp. 

WEsLEY, WILLIAM, and Son. 

Nachrichten aus dem Buchhanidel 

(Leipzig), 1894, 1-15, 2843, 46-17, 

50-56, 58-75; 1895, 1, 15-35. 

Wuirr, C. A. 

Annual catalogue of Blount College, 

1893-94. Montgomery, 1894. 8vo, 30 

pp- 

Annual report of the Museum of Com-. 

parative Zoology, 1893-94. Cam- 

bridge, 1894. 8vo, 55 pp. 

Cretaceous deposits of the Sioux Valley. 

H.F. Bain. Des Moines, 1895. 8vo, 

102-114 pp. 

Notes on the new fossil Daimonelix. 

E.H. Barbour, 1894. 8vo, 16 pp. 

Certain astronomical conditions fa- | 

vorable to glaciation. G.F. Becker. 

1894. 8vo, 18 pp. 

Bulletin from the laboratory of natural 

history of the State University of 

Iowa, 111, No. 3, 1895. 

Geographic and hypsometric distribu- 

tion of North American Viviparids. 

R. E. Call. Louisville, 1894. 8vo, 

10 pp. 

Congres. Géologique International, 

Compte Rendu, 5th session. Wash- 

ington, 1891. 8vo, 529 pp. 

New and little known invertebrata from 

the Neocomian of Kansas. F. W. 

Cragin. Colorado Springs, 1894. 

8vo, 12 pp. 

Origin of parallel and intersecting 

joints. W. O. Crosby. 1893. 8vo, 
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Wuire, C. A.—Continued. 

Révision sommaire de la faune du ter- 
rain: oligoctne marin aux environs 
d’Etampes. M. Crossman. 1893. 8vo, 
67 pp. 

Discovery of Devonian rocks in (ali- 
fornia. J.S. Diller and C. Schuchert. 
1894. 8vo, 6 pp. 

Cenozoic deposits of Texas. E. T. 
Dumble. 1894. 8vo, 12 pp. 

Analcite diabase from San Luis Obispo 
County, California. H. W. Fair- 
banks. Berkeley, 1895. 8&vo, 27 pp. 

Geology of northern Ventura, Santa 
Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Monte- 
rey, and San Benito counties. H.W. 
Fairbanks. Sacramento, 1894. 8vo, 
36 pp. 

Notes on some localities of mesozoic and 
paleozoic in Shasta County, Califor- 
nia. H. W. Fairbanks. Berkeley, 
1894. 8vo, 6 pp. 

Evolution of the ungulate mammals. 
H. Le Roy Fairchild. Rochester, 
1894. 8vo, 4 pp. 

Geological history of Rochester, N. Y. 
H. Le Roy Fairchild. Rochester, 
1894. &vo, 10 pp. 

Length of geologic time. H. Le Roy 
Fairchild. 1894. &vo, 4 pp. 

Studien iiber fossile Pilze. J. Felix. 
1894. 8vo, 11 pp. 

Palwontology of New York. J. Hall. 
1894. &Svo, 4 pp. 

St. Peters sandstone. J. F. James. 
1894. 8vo, 20 pp. 

Fossil plants as an aid to geology. 
F. H. Knowlton. Chicago, 1894. 8vo, 
17 pp. 

New fossil Hepatic from the Lower Yel- 
lowstone in Montana. F. H. Knowl- 
ton. 1894. 8vo, 4 pp. 

Age of the Newark brownstone. B.S. 
Lyman. 1894. 8vo, 10 pp. 

Some new red horizons. B. 8. Lyman. 
1894. 193-215 pp. 

Pithecanthropus erectus, Dubois, from 
Java. O.C. Marsh. 1895. 8vo, 6 pp. 

New species of Avicola. E,W. Nelson. 
1893. 4 pp. 

Electrical capacity of bodies. F. E. 
Nipher. St. Louis, 1895. 8vo, 10 pp. 

Properties of a field of force due to a 
singleman, F. E, Nipher. St. Louis, 
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1892. 8vo, 6 pp. 
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Wuite, C. A.—Continued. 

North American Fauna, No. 7, pt. 2, 
1893. 

Géologie de la Russie, région centrale. 
A. Pavlow. Paris, 1893-94. 8vo, 25 pp. 

Programme of the department of geol- 
ogy, University of Chicago. Chicago, 
1894. 8vo, 22 pp. 

New prismatic stadia. R.H. Richards. 
1893. 8vo, 16 pp. 


Einige neue Fossilien des rheinischen — 


Devon. C.Schluter. 1894. 8vo,8 pp. 

Effects of glaciation and of the glacial 
period on the present fauna of North 
America. S.H.Scudder. 1894. 8vo, 
10 pp. 

North American Ceuthophili. S. H. 
Seudder. 1894. 8vo, 96 pp. 

Post-Eocene formations of the coastal 
plainin Alabama. E.A.Smith. 1894. 
8vo, 11 pp. 

Matériaux pour la faune du houiller de 
Belgique. X. Stainier. 
1894, 8vo, 136 pp. 

On the use of the name Catskill. J.J. 
Stevenson. 1894. 8vo, 10 pp. 

Origin of the Pennsylvania anthracite. 
J.J. Stevenson. Chicago, 1893. 8vo, 
12 pp. 

Report of a reconnoissance in north- 
west Minnesota, 1893. J. E. Todd. 
Minneapolis, 1894. 8vo, 6 pp. 

New Trilobite from Arkansas Lower 
Coal Measure. A.W. Vogdes. 1895. 
8vo, 4 pp. 

Notes on the Ammonites of the Creta- 


Bruxelles, | 


ceous rocks of the District of Atha- 
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basca. J.F.Whiteaves. 1892. 4to, 
11 pp. 

Succession of fossil fauna at Spring- 
field, Mo. 8S. Weller. New Haven, 
1895. 8vo, 15 pp. 

On large Unio-like shells from the 
South Joggins coal fields. J. F. 
Whiteaves. 1893. 4to, 4 pp. 

Lower Silurian Brachiopoda of Min- 
nesota. N.H. Winchell and C. Schu- 
chert. 1893. 8vo, 4 pp. 

Ventral armor of Dinichthys. A. A. 
Wright. 1894. 8vo,7 pp. 

Continuity of the Glacial period. G, 
F. Wright. 1894. 8vo, 26 pp. 


ZEBALLOS, DoN EsTANISLAO 8. 


Literary sketches of Argentine writers. 
Martin Garcia Meron. Buenos Aires, 
1892. 8vo, 8 pp. 

Message of the President of the Repub- 
lic. Buenos Aires, 1892. 4to, 180 pp. 

Arbitration upon a part of the national 
territory of Misiones. Don Estanis- 
lao 8. Zeballos. Buenos Aires, 1893. 
8vo, 111 pp. 

Limites entre las Reptblicas Argentina 
y del Brasil. Don Estanislao 8. Ze- 
ballas. Buenos Aires, 1892. 8vo, 
180 pp. 

Reciprocidad comercial. Don Estanis- 
lao 8. Zeballos. Buenos Aires, 1892. 
8vo, 57 pp. 


ZUNIGA, ENRIQUE PEREZ. 

Manual de técnica fisiolégica general. 
Enrique Perez Zuniga. Madrid, 1889. 
Svo, 138 pp. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1895. 


(With supplementary lists of new families, genera, and species.) 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE MUSEUM. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 
Annual Report | of the | Board of Re- 30, 1892. | —Report | of the | U. 8. Na- 


gents | of the | Smithsonian Institu- tional Museum. | — Washington: | 
tion, | showing | the Operations, Ex- Government Printing Office. | 1893. 
penditures, and Condition | of the 8vo, pp. I-XV, 1-620, pls. 1-cru, figs. 1-5. 
Institution | forthe | Year ending June | 

BULLETIN. 

Smithsonian Institution. | United States North America.—A Revision | of the 
National Museum. | — | Bulletin | of Deltoid Moths. | By | John B. Smith, 
the | United States National Museum. | Se. D., | Professor of Entomology in 
No. 48. | Contribution toward a Mono- Rutgers College. | — | Washington: 
graph of the Insects | of the Lepidop- | Government Printing Office, | 1895. 
terous Family Noctuide of | Boreal 8vo, pp. I-VI, 1-129, pls. I-xIv. 


PAPERS BY OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AND OTHERS WHOSE WRITINGS 
ARE BASED DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY ON MUSEUM MATERIAL. 


ADLER, Cyrus. Report on the Section | ANTHONY, A. W. A new species of 


of Oriental Antiquities in the U. 8. Na- Thryothorus from the Pacific Coast. 
tional Museum, 1892. Auk, xu, No. 1, Jan., 1895, pp. 51-52. 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), Describes a new wren (Thryothorus leuco- 


1892 (1893), pp. 111-113. 


ANTHONY, A. W. Notes on the genus 
Heleodytes, with a description of a new 


phrys) from San Clemente Island, Califor- 
} nia, closely related to Thryothorus Bewickii 
| spilurus. 


— A new subspecies of Harporhynchus 


subspecies. . 
Auk, x1, No. 3, July, 1894, pp. 210-214. from Lower California. 

Describes a new subspecies, Heleodytes brun- Auk, xu, No. 1., Jan., 1895, pp. 52-53. 
neicapillus Bryanti, and makes observations on Harporhynchus cinereus Mearnsi, from San 
a series of cactus wrens from the southwestern Quentin, Lower California, is described, and 
part of the United States and Lower California. some notes on its habits are added. 

The St. Lucas Costes Wren (Heleodytesafinis) | —__ The Fulmars of Southern Califor- 
is shown to bea ies of the c form. 


nia. 


—— Oceanodroma Townsendi, off San Di- Auk, x11, No. 2, Apr., 1895, pp. 109-109. 


ego, California. An account of the habits of the Fulmars of 
Auk, X1, No. 4, Oct., 1894, pp. 321-322. the Southern California Coast, to which is 
Records the regular (though rare) occurrence added a description of a new subspecies, Ful- 
of Oceanodroma Townsendi on the coast of Cali- marus glacialis columba, from the vicinity of 
fornia. San Diego, Cal. 
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ASHMEAD, Wiru1aM H. Notes on cotton 
insects found in Mississippi. 
Insect Life, vu, No. 3, Dec., 1894, pp. 240- 
247; No. 4, pp. 320-326. 

An enumeration of the species found on cot- 
ton at Utica, Miss. They belong to the orders 
Orthoptera, Neuroptera, Platyptera, Hymen- 
optera, Coleoptera, Hemiptera, Lepidoptera, 
and Diptera. The following new species are 
described: Thrips trifasciatus, Psocus gossypii, 
Zachresta dimidiata, Limneria mississippien- 
sis, Lymeon annulicornis, Ot tes chrysope, 
and O. atriceps. Chrysopophagus compressicor- 
nis is described as a new genus and species. 
(See also under CHARLEs V. RILEY.) 

BAUR, G. The relationship of the Lacer- 
tilian genus Anniella, Gray. 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xv, No. 1005, Nov. 
15, 1894, pp. 345-351. 
BEAN, Barton A. Scientific results of 
explorations by the U. 8. Fish Com- 
mission Steamer Albatross. XXXIII.— 


Descriptions of two new flounders, | 


Gastropsetta frontalis and Cyclopsetta 
Chittendeni. 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., xv, No, 1030, May 
11, 1895, pp. 633-636, figs. 1-0. 
In this paper is described a new genus and 
species, Gastropsetta frontalis, taken by the 
steamer Albatross in the Gulf of Mexico in 


1885. The other species, which was presented | 
by the late Dr. John F. Chittenden, of the | 
Victoria Institute, Trinidad, is provisionally | 


placed with Dr. Gill's recent genus, Cyclopsetta. 
(See also under TARLETON H. BEAN.) 


BEAN, TARLETON HorrMan. Description 


of a new species of Rock Fish, Sebas- | 


tichthys brevispinis, from Alaska. 
Proce. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1027, May 
11, 1895, pp. 627-628. 


The specimen described in this paper was | 


taken at Hassler Harbor, Alaska, in 1882, by 
Capt H. E. Nichols, U.S. Navy. 
— Description of a new species of fish, 
Bleekeria Gilli. 
Proce, U.S. Nat. Mus., xvul, No. 1028, May 
11, 1895, pp. 629-630. 

This paper is based upon eleven examples of 
Sand Lance, presumably from the North Pa- 
cific, and part of the Stimpson collections. 

Report on the Department of Fishes 
in the U. 8. National Museum, 1892. 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 159-161. 


(See also under G. BRowN GOODE.) 


BEAN, TaRLeton H. and Barton A. | 


Description of Gobioides broussoneti, 
a fish new to North America, from the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
Proe. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1029, May 
11, 1895, pp. 631-632, fig. 1. 


BEESON, CHaARLEs H. 
(See under CARL H. EIGENMANN.) 


BENDIRE,CuHar es. Description of nests 
and eggs of some new birds collected on 
the Island of Aldabra, northwest of 
Madagascar, by Dr. W. L. Abbott. 

Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 983, July 
19, 1894, pp. 39-41. 

—— The American Barn Ow] breeding at 

| Washington, D. C., in winter. 

Auk, xu, No. 2, Apr., 1895, pp. 180-181. 
Mentions the occurrence of two young birds 
in the Smithsonian grounds in December and 

February of 1894 and 1895, respectively. 


Report on the Department of Oology 

in the U. S. National Museum, 1892. 

Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 153-154. 


BENEDICT, James E. Scientific results 
of explorations by the U. 8, Fish Com- 
mission steamer Albatross. No.XxX1.— 
Descriptions of new genera and species 
of crabs of the family Lithodidw, with 
notes on the young of Lithodes camtschat- 
icus and Lithodes brevipes. 

Proe. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1016, Jan. 
29, 1895, pp. 479-488. 

- Four new genera and eleven new species are 
described. They are based on specimens col- 
lected by the steamer Albatross and by Dr. W. 
H. Dall and Mr. J. G. Swan, chiefly from the 

| North Pacific. 


BIGELOW, Rosperr Payne. Scientific 
results of explorations by the U. 8. 
Fish Commission steamer Albatross. 
No. xxx1.—Report upon the Crus- 
tacea of the order Stomatopoda col- 
lected by the steamer Albatross between 
| 1885 and 1891, and on other specimens 
| in the U. 8. National Museum. 
Proce. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1017, Feb. 
5, 1895, pp. 489-550, pls. Xx-xxu, figs. 
1-28. 

A comprehensive treatment of the group, 
with analytical keys to all the genera and 
species. Detailed descriptions are added of 
species first described by Dr. Bigelow in Johns 
Hopkins University Circular, 106, June, 1893, 
p- 100. Odontodactylus, there ranked as a sub- 
genus, is here made a genus. 


BREWSTER, Notes on certain 
Flycatchers of the genus Empidonar. 
Auk, No. 2, Apr., 1895, pp. 157-163. 

Empidonaz virescens (Vieillot) is shown to 
be the proper name forthe bird long known as 
E. acadicus (Gmelin), and two other species 
are affected, in that the name Bmpidonax 
traillii is restricted to the one heretofore known 
as E. pusillus (Tyrannula pusilla of Swainson 
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BREWSTER, 
being considered indeterminable), and Empid- 
onaz traillii alnorum is proposed as a new 
name for the eastern form hitherto known as 
EB. pusillus traillii. 

BROWN, Epwarp J. Bird notes from | 
Virginia. 

Auk, x1, No. 3, July, 1894, p. 259. 
Mentions several species met with at Smith's 
Island, among them Tringa fuscicollis, not 
before recorded from the State. 


CASANOWICZ, I. M. Religious cere- 
monies in the Talmud. 
Proce. Am. Oriental Soe., Xvi, 1894, pp. 
LXXVI-LXXXII. 


CHITTENDEN, FRANK H. Two new spe- 
cies of beetles of the Tenebrionid genus | 
Echocerus. 

Proce. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., No. 1041, 
advance sheet, Jan. 16, 1895, pp. 79-80. 
Describes as new species E. dentiger and | 
BE. reeurvatus. 


The Potato-Bud Weevil (Anthono- | 
mus nigrinus, Boh.). 
Insect Life, vu, No. 4, Mar., 1895, pp. 350- 
352. 
An account of the habits of this insect, and 
the damage which it does to potato buds. 


CLARK, Atonzo Howarp. Report on 
the Historical Collections in the U.s. 
National Museum, 1892. 

Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 115-120. 


CLARKE, Frank W. The constitution | CROSS, C. W 


of the Zeolites. 
Am. Journ. Sci. (Series 111), XLix, Sept., 
1894, p. 187. | 
——aAn occurrence of Anorthite and 
Epidote. 
Am. Journ, Sei. (Series 11), XLIx, Nov., 
1894, p. 429. 


—— Report of the Committee on Atomic 
Weights, published during 1894. 
Journ. Am. Chem. Soc. (Series t11), L, Mar., 
1895, p. 201. 
—— The constitution of the Silicates. 
Bull. U. 8. Geol. Surv., No. 125, 1895, p. 109. 


Report on the Department of Miner- 
als in the U.S. National Museum, 1892. 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 

1892 (1893), pp. 201-203. 

CLARK, Husert Lyman. The pterylog- | 
raphy of certain American goat-suck- 
ers and owls, 

Proe. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvii, No. 1018, May 
11, 1895, pp. 551-572, figs. 1-11. 
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COCKERELL, T. D. A. Notes on the geo- 
graphical distribution of scale insects. 
Proe. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No, 1026, May 
11, 1895, pp. 615-625, 
COQUILLETT, Danie W. Is Cyrto- 
neura cesia an injurious insect? 
Insect Life, vu, No. 4, Mar., 1895, pp. 338- 
339, fig. 2. 

An account of the supposed rearing of this 
insect from squash roots, and a suggestion 
that the facts in the cause were incorrect, and 
that the insect is a scavenger rather than a 
plant feeder. 

— A Cecidomyiid that lives on poison 
oak. 
Insect Life, vu, No. 4, Mar., 1895, p. 348. 

Description of Cecidomyia rhois, new species. 

COULTER, Joun M., and ROSE, JosEru 
NELSON, Musineon of Ratinesque. 
Botan. Gaz., Xx, No. 6, June, 1895, pp. 
258-260. 

This paper is a revision of the genus Musi- 
neon. One new species is described, Musineon 
alpinum. 

COVILLE, FREDERICK VERNON. The 
wild rice of Minnesota. 
Botan. Gaz., X1X, Dec., 1894, pp. 504-509. 


—— Report of the Botanist, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for 1893. 
Rep. Secy. Agric., 1893 (1894), pp. 235-244. 
—— Areply to Dr. Robinson’s criticism of 
the List of Pteridophyta and Sperma- 
tophyta of Northeastern America. 
Botan. Gaz., XX, Apr., 1895, pp. 162-167. 


HITMAN. The Laccolitic 
Mountain Groups of Colorado, Utah, 
and Arizona. 
Fourteenth Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv., 
1892-93, pp. 159-241. 
This paper includes a description of the Elk 
Mountain collections and other rocks in the 
U. S. National Museum. 


DALL, HEALEY. Monograph 
of the genus (nathodon, Gray (Rangia, 
Desmoulins ). 

Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., No. 988, July 
23, 1894, pp. 89-100, pl. v1, figs. 1-10. 

In this paper the genus Gnathodon, which, 
hitherto, has held a very uncertain place in 
systematic classification, is placed by the au- 
thor in the Mactridw, on account of the char- 
acters of both the shel) and the soft parts, and 
it is shown that the young shell is essentially 
mactroid. The synonymy of the species, 
notes, and descriptions are given. 


Synopsis of the Mactridw of North 
America. 

. Nautilus, yin, No.3, July, 1894, pp. 25-28; 

No. 4, Aug., 1894, pp. 39-43. 
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DALL, HeaLEy—Continued. 
I. A revision of the classification of the 

Mactride of the eastern coast of the United 

States, with an enumeration of the species. 


of the Mactridx of the west coast of North 
America, south to Panama, with an enumera- 
tion of the species. 


Notes on the Miocene and Pliocene 


chusetts, and on the ‘“‘ Land Phosphate” 
of the Ashley River district, South 
Carolina. 
Am. Journ. Sci., XLVill, Oct., 1894, pp. 
297-301. 

This paper enumerates for the first time the 
fossils of the Miocene beds of Marthas Vine- 
yard, and describes two new species. The 
Pliocene is recognized in the beds above the 
Miocene and a list of the species found in it is 
given. It is shown that the Ashley marls of 
South Carolina and the phosphatic rock which 


Eocene in age, as hitherto supposed. A list of 
species from the phosphate rock is given, 
which includes the characteristic Miocene 
type Ecphora quadricostata. 
Cruise of the steam yacht Wild 
Duck in the Bahamas, January to April, 
1893, in charge of Alexander Agassiz. 
Notes on the shells collected. 
Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., xxv, No. 9, Oct., 
1894, pp. 113-124, with plate. 

This paper consists of a set of notes on a 
small lot of material sent to the Smithsonian 
Institution some years ago by Dr.J.J. Brown, 
of Sheboygan, Wis., from Watling Island, 
Bahamas; another small lot from the same 
place, collected by the U.S. Fish Commission, 
and a third lot collected by Dr. Alexander 
Agassiz. The lagoon species are peculiarly 
thin, small in size, and, when colored, quite 
brilliant. Notes are given on 12 marine and 
16 land species and varieties, of which 5 are 
new. The genus Cerion (formerly called Stro- 


characters of the internal lamine. 
Description of a new species of 
Doridium from Puget Sound. 
Nautilus, vu, No. 7, Nov., 1894, pp. 73-74. 
A description of an interesting new Dorid- 
ium (D. adelle, Dall). 


How I came to be a paleontologist. 


335-336. 


— The mechanical cause of the folds in 
the aperture of the shell of Gastropoda. 
Am. Naturalist, xxviu, Nov., 1894, pp. 
909-914, figs. 1-3. 
Adapted from the Transactions of the Wag- 


II. This paper contains a complete revision 


of Gay Head, Martha’s Vineyard, Massa- | 


overlies them are probably Miocene and not | 


phia) is divided into subgenera founded on | 


Outdoor World, v, No. 11, Nov., 1894, pp. | 


A brief autobiographical note with portrait. 
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| DALL, HEAaLEY—Continued. 
} ner Free Instituteof Science, 111, 1890, p. 58. Mr. 
.Dall shows that in those Gastropods which 
have plicate apertures the adductor muscle, 
which is attached to the columella, is placed 
deeper within the shell than in the non-plicate 
forms; that in such cases the body of the ani- 
mal covered with its mantle is compressed as 
it is being drawn into the shell and therefore 
longitudinal wrinkles are formed in the mantle. 
The secreting surfaces deposit shelly material, 
which, in the folds, takes the form of — in 
} the aperture of the shell. 


| __ A new Chiton from California. 


| Nautilus, vit, No.8, Dec., 1894, pp. 90-91. 

A description of a new Chiton ( Lepidopleu- 
rus percrassus, Dall). In this species the girdle 
is extended in such a manner as to partly sepa- 
rate the shelly portions of the valves. For 
this peculiar form is proposed a section Old- 
roydia. 


—— On a new species of Holospira from 
| Texas. 

Nautilus, vil, No. 10, Feb., 1895, p. 112, 
A description of a new Holospira(H. pasonis, 
} Dall), from El Paso County, Tex. 


| _—— Contributions to the Tertiary fauna 
of Florida, with especial reference to 
the Miocene silex beds of Tampa and 
the Caloosahatchie River. Part m1.— 
A new classification of the Pelecypoda. 


Trans. Wagner Free Inst. Sei., 1, pt. ut, 
Mar., 1895, pp. 483-570. 

The author in 1889, in a ‘Catalogue of the 
shell-bearing mollusks of the southeastern 
United States,"’ proposed a new classification 
of the Pelecypoda. This paper is an amplifi- 
cation of that work, bringing it down to the 
present date, but conforming to the general 
principles on which the earlier classification 
was founded. In this system the shell, the 
anatomy, the embryology, and evidence from 
all sources are considered and made use of. A 
brief dissertation on the shell, anatomy, and 
funetions of the Pelecypoda is given. Then 
follows an enumeration of the orders, subor- 
ders, superfamilies, and families of the Pele- 
cy poda, each of which is differentially detined 
in a manner enabling a direct comparison to 
be made between groups of the same rank. 
Under each family is given its range in geo 
logical time and a list of the principal genera 
believed to be referable to it. Some notes on 
the principles of nomenclature applied in the 
work and an index to the genera are appended. 
The importance of this paper lies in the revi- 
sion of the diagnostic characters, which are 
endeavored to be made strictly comparable in 
the different groups, and when common to a 
larger group are not repeated in the definitions 
of its subordinate divisions ; and in the bring 
ing up to date of the data employed, 
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DALL, HeaLey. A review of | DIXON, Witi1aM 8. Report on the Sec- 


the genera of recent and Tertiary Mac- 
tridw and Mesodesmatid:e. 
Proce. Malacological Soc., London, t, pt. 5, 
Mar., 1895, pp. 203-213. 

A description of the parts of the hinge in 
the Mactracea in which the several parts are 
named and discriminated, followed by a table 
in which the larger groups are characterized, 
several new ones discriminated, and the gen- 
eral classification of the group thoroughly re- 
vised. 

—— New species of shells from the Gala- 
pagos Islands. 
Nautilus, vii, No. 11, Mar., 1895, pp. 126- 
127. 
Two new and interesting species of Bulimu- 


tion of Materia Medica in the U. 8S. 
National Museum, 1892. 
Rep. Smithsonian Inet. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), p. 133. 
EIGENMANN, Cart H., and BEESON, 
CHaRLes H. A revision of the fishes 
of the subfamily Sebastinw of the Pa- 


lus are described, B. reibischi, Dall, and B. | 


Tanneri, Dall. 


—— New species of shells from Puget 
Sound. 
Nautilus, vu, No. 11, Mar., 1895, pp. 129- 
130. 

Description of two minute land shells from 
Puget Sound, viz: Patulastra’? pugetensis, Dall, 
and P’yramidula? Randolphi, Dall, whose gen- 
eric position is doubtful. 


— An undescribed Meretrix from Flor- 
ida, 


Nautilus, x, No. 1, May, 1895, pp. 10-11. 
Describes Meretriz Simpsoni, Dall. 


Review of [The Cambridge Natural 
History], Vol. 111, Molluscs and Brachio- 
pods. 
Science (New series), 1, No. 22, May 31, 
1895, p. 610. 
A review of the volume cited. 


Report on the Department of Mol- 

lusks (including Cenozoic fossils) in 

the U. S. National Museum, 1892, 

Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 163-167. 


DEWEY, Lyster H. Nut grass. 
Cire. No. 2, Div. Botany, U. 8. Dept. Agric., 
Oct. 16, 1894. pp. 1-4, fig. 1. 
This circular contains a description of nut 
grass, and gives information for getting rid 
of it. 


—— The Russian Thistle. 
Cire. No. 3, Div. Botany, U. 8. Dept. Agric., 
Jan. 4, 1895, pp. 1-8, figs. 1-3. 
This circular contains a description of the 
Russian thistle. 


—— Weeds, and how to kill them. 


Farmers’ Bull. No. 28, U. 8. Dept. Agric., 
May 28, i895, pp. 1-31, with figures. | 
This bulletin contains a description of eleven | 
troublesome weeds, with directions for destroy- 
ing them. 


cific Coast of America, 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1009, Nov. 
15, 1894, pp. 375-407. 

The object of this paper, as stated by the 
authors, is to present analytical keys, synon- 
ymy, and bibliography of the viviparous genera 
of Pacitic Sebastine. For convenience, the 
oviparous genera of Sebastinw have also been 
added. 


FARRINGTON, Ottver C. An analysis 

of Jadeite from Mogoung, Barmah. 
Proc. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 981, July 
19, 1894, pp. 29-31. 

FAXON, WaLTER. Reports on an ex- 
ploration of the west coasts of Mexico, 
Central and South America, and off the 
Galapagos Islands, in charge of Alex- 
ander Agassiz, by the U. 8. Fish Com- 
mission steamer Albatross, during 1891, 
Lieut. Commander Z. L. Tanner, U.S. 
N., commanding. Xxv.—The Stalk- 
eyed Crustacea. 

Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool., xvi, Apr., 1895, 
pp. 1-292, pls. A-K, 

The systematic account of the species is fol- 
lowed by chapters on the distribution and on 
the colors of deep-sea crustacea. Tables are 
given showing geographical and bathymetrical 
distribution, and records of dredging stations, 
ete. 

FERNOW, BrerNHARD Epuarp. Report 
on the Section of Forestry in the U.S. 
National Museum, 1892. 

Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.5. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), p. 125. 


FISHi'R, A. K. The capture of Basilinna 
leucotis in southern Arizona. 
Auk, X1, No. 4, Oct., 1894, pp. 325-326. 
Records the capture by himself of a speci- 
men of this species in the Chiricahua Moun 
tains, Arizona, June 9, 1894. 


—— Occurrence of Aphel a ti 
in western Texas. 
Auk, Xi, No. 4, Oct., 1894, p. 327. 

Records three specimens in the collection ot 
the Department of Agriculture, taken at Pais- 
ano, Tex., in July, 1890. This is the first record 

* of the occurrence of this species in the United 
States. 
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GAULT, BENJaMIN T. The Willow 
Thrush (Turdus fuscescens salicicolus), a 
migrant in northeastern Illinois. 

Auk, xu. No. 1, Jan., 1895, p. 85. 
Two specimens of this Thrush obtained in 
the spring of 1894 are recorded from Glen- 
ellyn, Ill. 


GIESBRECHT, WILHELM. Reports on 


the dredging operations off the west | 
coast of Central America to the Gala- | 


pagos, to the west coast of Mexico, 
and in the Gulf of California, in charge 
of Alexander Agassiz, carried on by the 
U. 8. Fish Commission steamer A/ba- 
tross during 1891, Lient. Commander 
Z. L. Tanner, U. 8. N, commanding. 
xvi.—Die Pelagischen Copepoden. 
Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., xxv, No. 12, Apr., 
1895, pp. 243-263, pls. I-IV. 

A list is given of the species taken at each 
station, followed by a systematic list, with de- 
scriptions of 3 new genera and 10 new species. 

GILL, Turopore. Lepidosirenids and 
Bdellostomids. 
Am. Naturalist, xxvii, No. 331, July 13, 
1894, pp. 581-584. 

In opposition to Dr. Howard Ayers, it 1s 
claimed that the genera Lepidosiren and Pro- 
topterus are perfectly distinct, and that species 
confounded under Bdellostoma are not only 
specifically but generically distinct, constitat- 
ing the genera Heptatrema and Polistotrema. 

The nomenclature of the family Pa- 
ciliide or Cyprinodontide. 
Proce. U. S. Nat. Mus., No. 991, July 
19, 1894, pp. 115-116. 
The family name Peeciliide is substituted 


for Cyprinodontes and the reasons therefor — 


given; the synonyms of Peciliida and Pe- 
ciliine are added. 


Salmonidw and Thymallid. 
Proe. U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu. No. 992, July 
19, 1894, pp. 117-122. 

The salmoniform fishes with simple ovaries 
are divided into the families Salmonidw and 
Thiymallide ; the former is subdivided into the 
subfamilies Salmonine, Coregonina, and Ste- 
nodontinw. Diagnoses of all are given. The 
genera are also enumerated with their syno- 
nyms. 


— On the relations and nomenclature 


of Stizostedion or Lucioperca. 
Proce. U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 993, July 
21, 1894, pp. 123-128. 

The history of the nomenclature of the pike. 
perches is given, and the retention of Stizoste- 
dion, instead of Lucioperca, justified. A synop- 
sis is also given of all the species. The sup- 
posed order of differentiation of the genera of 
Percinw is indicated by a genealogical tree. 


GILL, THEOpoRE. On the nomenclature 
and characteristics of the Lampreys. 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 989, July 
23, 1894, pp. 107-110. 

Ammocetes is suppressed as a generic name, 
and shown to be a stage common to all arcto 
gean lampreys. J’etromyzon and Lampetra 
are named as the longest established genera 
and their synonymsenumerated. The families 
Mordaciidw and Petromyzonidw are defined 
and justified. 


An Australasian subfamily of fresh 
water Atherinoid fishes. 


Am. Naturalist, xxvii, No. 332, Aug. 14, 
1894, pp. 708-709. 

The genus Yematocentris should be called bv 
the prior name Melanotenia, and the genus 
Aristeus of Castelnau (not Duvernoy) is re- 
named Rhombatractus. Poth belong toa fresh- 
water Australasian subfamily newly named 
Melanoteniinw, and are closely related. 


— A new bassalian type of crabs [Re- 
troplumide]. 
Am. Naturalist, xxvii, No. 336, Dec. 5, 
1894, pp. 1043-1045. 

The genus Arche@oplaz of Alcock and Ander- 
son (not Stimpson) is renamed Retropluma and 
recognized as the type of a peculiar family of 

“Gr id Retr 1 id . 


—— Rangia the proper name of the Mac- 
troid genus Gnathodon. 
Nautilus, viii, No. 9, Jan. 1, 1895, pp. 102- 
103. 

The name Gnathodon had been used in ich 
thyology earlier than conchology, and con- 
sequently its use is precluded in the latter 
department. Therefore the name Rangia, gen- 
erally used by recent conchologists, should be 
retained. 


| —— The genus Leptophidium [renamed 


The differential characters of the | 


Lepophidium). 
Am. Naturalist, xx1x, No. 338, Feb., 1895, 
pp. 167-168. 

The name Leptophidium was used by Hal- 
lowell in 1860, and consequently Leptophidium 
of Gill (1863) should receive another name; 
Lepophidium is proposed. 


—— Pithecanthropus erectus. 
Nation, Lx, Feb. 7, 1895, p. 105. 

The genus Pithecanthropus is claimed to be 
undistinguishable, so far as the characters 
have been given, from Homo, and certainly no 
characters have been adduced to justify family 
differentiation. 


—— The Geoffroy Saint Hilaires and Bory 
de Saint Vincent. 
Vation, LX, Feb. 21, 1895, p. 145: 
The proper names are Geoffroy and Bory, not 
Saint Hilaire or Saint Vincent, as had been 
recently given. 
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GILL, THEODORE. The nomenclature of 
the Myliobatidw or Aétobatide. 


Proce. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 990, Feb. 
25, 1895, pp. 111-114. 

Aétobatus is retained for Aétobatis rather 
than Myliodatis, and the family name Aétoba- 
tide and subfamilies Myliobatinw and Aéto- 
batinw provisionally retained. The synonyms 
of all are added. 


On the Torpedoes. 
Science (New series), 1, No. 18, May 3, 1895, | 
pp. 502-503. 
It was shown that the name Torpedo was 
first applied (by Forskal in 1775) as a generic 
term to the electric catfish of the Nile, subse- 
quently called Malapterurus, and that for the 
Torpedo rays Blainville’s name, Narcobatus, 
must be revived. 


—— The genera of Branchiostomide. 


Am. Naturalist, xx1x, No. 341, May, 1895, 
pp. 457-459. 

The family of Branchiostomid# has five 
genera successively named Branchiostoma, 
Epigonichthys, Asymetron, Paramphiozxus, and 
Amphioxides. Amphiozides is a new name 
proposed for Branchiost pelagicum, The | 
term Actinomimes is proposed for the so-called 
rays of the Branchiostomids and the so-called 
ventral fins are designated the Sympodium. 


—— The lowest of the vertebrates and 
their origin. 
Science (New series), 1, No. 24, June 14, 
1895, pp. 645-649. | 

_A review of Mr. Arthur Willey's work, en- 
titled “ Amphioxus and the Ancestry of the | 

Vertebrates," is given. Five genera and 8 

species of Branchiostomids are recognized, and 
the specific characters generally used are crit- 

icized and others suggested, The relations of 
the including groups and their bearing on the 

question of ancestry are briefly considered. 


— The relation of the ancient and mod- 
ern Ceratodentidx. 


Science (New series), 1, No. 26, June 28, 
1895, p. 725. 

It is claimed that Ceratodus is not repre- 
sented by living species, but that those belong 
to a distinet genus, which should be called 
Neoceratodus. The ancient forms referred to 
the former belong to at least two genera, Cera- 
todus and Anticeratodus (new). 


| 
GOODE, GrorGe Brown. America’s re- | 
lation to the advance of science. | 

Science (New series), 1, No. 1, Jan. 4, 1895, 

pp. 4-9. 

The above is an abstract of an address deliv- 
ered before the Philosophical Society of Wasb- | 
ington November 24, 1894. 


—— [Review of] The life and writings of | 
Constantine Rafinesque. (Filson Club | 
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GOODE, GrorGe Brown—Continued. 
Publications, No.10.) By R. Ellsworth 
Call. 

Science (New series), 1, No. 14, Apr. 5, 1895, 
pp. 384-387. 

—— The ideal index to scientific litera- 
ture. 

Science (New series), 1, No. 16, Apr. 19, 
1895, pp. 433-437. 

— Report upon the Condition and 
Progress of the U. 8. National Museum 
during the year ending June 30, 1892. 

Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 1-97. 

GOODE, G. Brown, and BEAN, TaRLE- 
TON H. Scientific results of explora- 
tions by the U. 8. Fish Commission 
steamer Albatross. Ceto- 
mimidw and Rondeletiide, two new 
families of Bathybial fishes from the 
Northwestern Atlantic. 

Proc. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1012, Jan. 
26, 1895, pp. 451-454, pl. xvi. 

[n this paper is given a diagnosis of two new 
families of fishes, with descriptions of two new 
genera, Cetomimus and Rondeletia. The spe- 
cies described are Cetomimus Gillii, C. Storeri, 
and Kondeletia bicolor. 

—— Scientific results of explorations by 
the U. S. Fish Commission steamer 
Albatross. XXIX.—A revision of the 
order Heteromi, deep-sea fishes, with a 
description of the new generic types, 
Macdonaldia and Lipogenys. 

Proc. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1013, Jan. 
26, 1895, pp. 455-470, pl. xvum1. 

—— Scientific results of explorations by 
the U. 8S. Fish Commission steamer 
Albatross. XXX.—On Harriotta, a new 
type of Chimeroid fish from the deeper 
waters of the Northwestern Atlantic. 

Proe. U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1014, Jan. 
26, 1895, pp. 471-473, pl. Xrx. 
HASSALL, ALBERT. 
(See under CuHarRLes W. STILES.) 


HOLMES, WILLIAM HENRY. Report on 
the Department of American Aborigi- 
nal Pottery in the U. 8S, National Mu- 
seum, 1892. 

Rep. Smithsonian Inat. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), p. 109. 

HOWARD, Letanp O. Two parasites of 
important scale insects. 

Insect Life, vu, No. 1, Sept., 1894, pp. 5-8, 
figs. 2, 3. 
Describes Prospalta,new genus, Murtfeldtii, 

_ hew species, and Ablerus, new genus, Clisio- 
campx (Ashmead). 
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HOWARD, LELanpd O. The eastern oc- 
currence of the San José Scale. 
Insect Life, vu, No. 2, Oct., 1894, pp. 153- | 
163. | 
An account of the different localities in the | 
eastern United States into which Aspidiotus | 


HOWARD, Letanp O, The Gray Hair- 
Streak Butterfly and its damage to 
beans. 

Insect TAK, vit, No. 4, Mar., 1895, pp. 354- 


355, fig. 
An account of Uranotes melinus, Hiibn. 


perniciosus had been introduced, accompanied | On the Bothriothoracine insects of 


by brief remarks on remedies. 


— Damage by the American Locust. 
Insect Life, vu, No. 3, Dec., 1894, pp. 220- | 
229, figs. 19-22. 

An account of the injurious outbreaks of | 
Schistocerca americana, with special reference 
to the occurrence of this species in injurious 
numbers in 1894, near Roanoke, Va., accompa- 
nied by a description of the earlier stages, and 
a report by Mr. D. W. Coquillett upon an 
investigation of the Roanoke outbreak. 


—— The Maple Pseudococeus ( Pseudococ- 
cus aceris, Geoff. ). 
Insect Life, vu, No. 3, Dec., 1894, pp. 235- 
240, figs. 23-24. 

An account of the spread of this bark louse, 
with a description of its natural history and 
parasites, and some consideration of the rem- 
edies. 


—— Anew parasite of Vytilaspis pomorum. 
Insect Life, vu, No. 3, Dee. 1894, p. 456. 
Describes Chiloneurus diaspidinarum as a 
new species. 


A new pear insect. 
Insect Life, vul, No. 3, Dec., 1894, pp. 258- 
260, fig. 26. 
A description of the work of Agrilus sinua- 
tus, Ol. in pear trees in New Jersey. 


—— Note on the mouth parts of Stenopel- 
matus, 
Proe. Ent. Soe. Wash., 111, No. 2, Jan. 8, 
1895, pp. 102-103. 
Describes the normal mouth parts of S. cras_ 
siatus and of an abnormal individual in which 
the right galea was curiously modified. 


—— Further notes on the San José Scale. 
Insect Life, vu, No. 4, March, 1895, pp. 283- 
295, fig. 29. 

A summary is given of additional eastern 
localities infested, withan account of the reme- 
dies used in each; also a detailed account of 
the parasites found to affect the scale, and a 
few facts as to the original home of the species. 
Notes are given on twenty-nine remedial appli- 
cations tested, and the possible future spread 
of the seale is referred to. 


— An Ortalid Fly injuring growing 
cereals. 
Insect Life, vu, No. 4, Mar., 1895, pp. 352- 
354, fig. 34. 
An account of Chetopsis enea, Wied., with 
mention of rearing from corn, sugar cane, and 
oats. 


the United States. 
Proc, U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1025, 
May 11, 1895, pp. 605-613. 
—— Arrhenophagus in America. 
Proe. Ent. Soe. Wash., 11, No. 4, June 22, 
1895, pp. 239-240. 

An account of the structural characters of 
the remarkable Encyrtine genus Arrhenopha- 
gus, Aurivillius, and an announcement that the 
type species and A. chinnaspidis have been 
found in America parasitic upon Diaspis rose 
at Kirkwood, Mo.; with some consideration of 
the systematic position of the genus. 

(See also under CHARLEs V. RILEY.) 


KNOWLTON, FRANK HALL. A review of 
the fossil flora of Alaska, with descrip- 
tions of new species. 

Proe. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvul, No. 998, Aug. 
2, 1894, pp. 207-240, pl. rx. 

—— A new fossil Hepatic from the Lower 
Yellowstone in Montana. 

Bull. Torrey Botan. Club, xx1, No. 10, Oct. 
24, 1894, pp. 458-459, pl. 219. 

Notes on the examination of a col- 

lection of interglacial wood from the 

Muir Glacier, Alaska. 

Journ. Geol., 11, 1895, pp. 527-532, fig. 1. 
Mentions the occurrence of Picea sitchensis, 

Carr., Tsuga mertensiana, Carr., and Chamecy- 

paris nutkensis, Spach. 

Report on a small collection of fos- 
sil plants from Poverty Hill and Monte 
Cristo Mine on Spanish Peak, Cali- 
fornia. 

Am. Geologist, XV, 1895, p. 377. 
Mentions the occurrence of Laurus salici- 
Solia, Lx. 

—— Report on a small collection of fossil 
leaves from Voleano Hill, Tlacer 
County, Cal. 

Am. Geologist, XV, 1895, pp. 377-378. 
Identities Ficus sordida? F. shastensis? Pop- 
ulus Zaddachi? Plantanus appendiculata? and 
Persea Dilleri? 

KOEHLER, SYLVEsTER Rosa. Report on 
the Section of Graphic Arts in the 
U.S. National Museum, 1892. 

Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 121-123. 

LAMBE, LAWRENCE M. Sponges from 

the western coast of North America. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, xii, Section tv, 
1894 (June, 1895), pp. 112-238, pls. m-1V. 
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LAMBE, Lawrence M.—Continued. | LUDWIG, Huspert—Continued. 

This paper gives the results of a studyof | Central and South America, and off 
the epenges 7 | the Galapagos Islands, in charge of 
and others in the North Pacific Ocean, Bering 
Sea, and the Arctic Ocean. With the excep- | Alexander Agassiz, by ve U. .- Fish 
tion of a few specimens, all are the property Commission steamer Albatross, during 
of the U.S. National Museum. 1891, Lieut. Commander Z. L. Tanner, 

LINELL, Martin L. Description of U- N., commanding. x1.—The 
new species of Golden Beetle from | Holothurioidea. 
Costa Rica Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool., xvu, No. 3, Oct., 


1894, pp. 1-183, pls. 1-XIx. 
Proc. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., xvitt, No. 1040, ad- 
vance sheet Jan. 12, 1895, pp. 77-78. Full descriptions are given of the species 


which were noticed in a preliminary report 
ta ond the habits published in the Bulletin of the Museum of 
and rarity of the golden and silvery colored Comparative Zoology, xxv1, No. 4, June, 1893, 
epecies of the genus are referred to. pp. 105-114. The species are finely illustrated, 
LCENNBERG, Ernar. Notes on the rep- many of them by colored figures. 


tiles and batrachians collected in Flor- | MARLATT,CuaresL, The Buffalo Tree- 


ida in 1892 and 1893. | hopper (Ceresa bubalus, Fab.). 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., xvi, No. 1003, Nov. Insect Life, vit, No. 1, Sept., 1894, pp. 8-14, 
15, 1894, pp. 317-339, figs. 1-3. figs. 4-7. 
LUCAS, Freperic AvGustUs. The bird’s | An account of the life history of this insect, 
foot. with a description of its method of work and 


of its earlier stages, and an enumeration of 
its food plants and the remedies to be used 
against it. 


Nat. Sci., v, Sept., 1894, pp. 208-209. 
This paper supports the proposition that the | 
synpelmous condition of the deep plantar ten- | 


dons in birds is the original one. —— The American species of Scolioneura, 
—— Notes on the anatomy and affinities | Kuw. 

of the Ceerebide and other American | Proce. Ent. Soc. Wash., m1, No. 4, June 22, 

birds 1895, pp. 234-236. 


Describes S. capitalis, Norton, S. canaden- 


Proce. U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1001, Nov. oie, new epecies, and S. pepull, now species. 


15, 1894, pp. 299-312, figs. 1-12. 
Concludes that Cerebidw is not a homogee MARSH, OTHNIEL CHARLES. Report on 


neous group, but contains three distinct types; the Department of Vertebrate Fossils 
that among these, Glossoptila is the most pecu- in the U. 8S. National Museum, 1892. 
liar ; alsothat Phainopepla is clearly and nearly Rep. Smithsonian: Inst. (U.S, Nat. Mus.), 
related to Ampelis. 1892 (1893), pp. 169-170. 
—— Additional characters of the Macro- MASON, Oris Turton. Migration andthe 
pterygide. food quest; a study in the peopling of 
Auk, xu, No. 2, Apr., 1895, pp. 155-157, with America. 
figures. Am. Anthropologist, vu, No. 3, July, 1894, 
Additional characters are given for this new | pp. 275-292. 
family of swifts. | This paper calls attention to a great circle of 
A new family of birds. the earth passing from the straits of Malacca 
Auk, xu, No.2, Apr., 1895, p. 186. to the Rio de la Plata mouth through a series 
Notes that the anatomical characters of the of land-locked seas and culture areas of great 


value, especially in the line of food production 
and variety of employment. It calls attention 
to this great circle as an unbroken lineof migra- 
tion and of constant development of culture 
about the Pacitic Ocean. 


Summary of progress in anthropol- 


genus Proenias entitle it to family rank. 


—— The deep plantars in the Trochilidx. 
This (Series 7), 1, No. 2, Apr., 1895, pp. 298- 
299, with figures. 

Notes that all previous descriptions and fig. | 
ures of deep plantar tendons in the Trochilida 
are wrong, and gives correct description and ogy. 
figure. Rep. Smithsonian Inst., 1893 (1894), pp. 


601-629. 
Report on the Department of Com- The object of this paper is to present ina 


parative Anatomy inthe U.S. National gay pages the progress made in the various 
Museum, 1892. branches of anthropoiogy during the year 1893. 
Kep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 181-183. : 
quivers. 
LUDWIG, Huserr. Reports on explora- . Rep. Smithsonian Inat., 1893 (1894), pp. 
tions off the west coasts of Mexico, 631-680, pls. 37-94. 


—— North American bows, arrows, and 
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MASON, Turton—Continued. 


The object of this paper is tostudy the man- | 


ufacture, the ethnographic, and the geographic 
distribution of all the types of bows, arrows, 
and quivers among the North American tribes. 
The plan has been to treat these objects as 
specimens of natural history, and to consider 
their structure, function, and distribution on 
the line of environment and of evolution or 
elaboration, in a series of explanatory pages. 
Each separate piece is described as minutely 
as possible, so as to render the specimens in 
question types for future investigation. 
— Overlaying with copper by the 
American aborigines. 
Proce. U.S. Nat. Mus... xvu, No 1015, Jan. 
26, 1895, pp. 475-477, figs. 1-4. 

This paper is based on two examples from 
the Tlinget Indians, Alaska, in winch two 
wooden birds have their wings overlaid with 
cold-hammered sheets of copper and then en- 
graved with totems. 


— Historic and ethnologic science. 
Epoch, 1, 1895, pp. 3-11. 

The object of this paper is to show that the 
two lines of study, the historic and the ethno 
logic, are indispensable one to the other for in- 
vestigating the progress of human culture. 


Similar inventions in areas wide 
apart. 
Sevence (New series), 1, 1895, pp. 235-236. 

This paper calls attention to the wide dis- 
persion of a weaving frame or harness consist- 
ing of a series of slats, each one pierced in the 
middle. The warp threads pass alternately 
between the slats and through the holes, and 
this enables the weaver toshiftthe warp The 
question is raised whether the Pueblo Indians 
invented this apparatus or received it from the 
Europeans. 


— The distribution of sledges. 

This article calls attention to the factthat no 
sledge, snowshoe, or goggle has ever been dis- 
covered in South America. 

— Report on the Department of Eth- 
nology in the U. 8S. National Museum, 
1892. 

_ Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus,), 
1892 (1893), pp. 101-107. 

MATTHEWS, R. 8. Baird’s Sandpiper 
near Washington, D. C. 

Auk, X1, No. 4, Oct., 1894, p. 325. 

Records the occurrence of a specimen of this 
species (now in the Museum collection) on the 
Potomac River, near Washington, Sept. 3, 1894. 

MEARNS, Epeéar A. Description ofa new 
species of Cotton Rat (Sigmodon minima) 
from New Mexico. 


Proe. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvui, No. 994, July | 


19, 1894, pp. 129-130. 
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| MERRILL, GeorGeE P. On the formation 
of stalactites and gypsum incrustations 
in caves, 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 985, July 
23, 1894, pp. 77-81, pls. 11-v. 

Describes the peculiar vermicular and knurly 
stalactites of Wyandotte and Luray caves, and 
ascribes their formation to the action of capil- 
larity. Also describes the peculiar curved and 
rosettiform gypsums from Mammoth and Wy- 
andotte caves, ascribing their form to condi- 
tions of strain under which the spicules were 
pushed outward by growth from the bottom. 

—— The formation of sandstone concre- 
tions. 
Proce. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 987, July 
23, 1894, pp. 87-88, pl. v1. 

Describes the formation of concretions 
through the oxidizing influence of water and 
air on concretionary masses of marcasite. 

Notes on the petrography of the 
Paleozoic section in the vicinity of 
Three Forks, Montana. 

Bull. U. 8. Geol. Surv., No. 110, 1893 (1894), 
pp. 47-54, figs. 1, 2. 
—— [The methods of testing slate.] 
Trans. Am. Inst. Civil Engineers, 
Dec., 1894, pp. 540-541. 
A discussion of Prof. Manstield Merriam's 
‘paper on the strength and weathering qualities 
of roofing slate. 

| —— The United States National Museum. 

Cadet, Orono, Me., Mar., 1895, pp. 257-267, 

with plate. 
A brief account setting forth the aims and 
present condition of the National Museum. 


Notes on some eruptive rocks from 
Gallatin, Jefferson, and Madison coun- 
ties, Montana. 
Proce. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1031, May 
11, 1895, pp. 637-673. 

Describes the petrographic character of a 
series of rocks collected by the author and Dr. 
A. C. Peale, of the U. 8. Geological Survey, 
during several seasons’ field work in the region 
mentioned. 


—— Disintegration of the granitic rocks 
of the District of Columbia. 
Bull, Geol. Soe. Am,, Vi, 1895, pp. 331-332, 
with plate. 

The author describes in detail the phases of 
the granitic disintegration, and gives analyses 
of fresh and disintegrated maternal. The dis 
integration 1s shown to have taken place since 
Cretaceous times, and to be accompanied by a 
comparatively small t of decomposition. 
The theory is advanced that the disintegration 
is due mainly to hydration. 


{Marble.] 
Johnson's American Cyclopedia, vi, 1895, 
pp. 539-540. 
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MERRILL, Georce P. [Hawaiian lavas.] | 
Rep. U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey, | 
1893 (1895), appendix 12, pp. 630-633. 

The author gives petrographic characters 
and results of specific-gravity determinations 
of samples submitted by Mr. E. D. Preston, 
and discusses briefly the results with regard 
to their bearing upon the density of the earth. 


—— Report on the Department of Geol- 
ogy in the U. S. National Museum, 
1892. 

Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 205-217, pl. m1. 


ORTMANN, ARNOLD. Reports on the 
dredging operations off the west coast 
of Central America to the Galapagos, 
to the west coast of Mexico, and in the 
Gulf of California, in charge of Alex- 
ander Agassiz, carried on by the U. 8. 
Fish Commission steamer <Albatross, 
during 1891, Lieut. Commander Z. L. | 
Tanner, U.S. N., commanding. XIv.— 
The Pelagic Schizopoda. 

Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., xxv, No. 8, Sept., 
1894, pp. 99-111, with plate. 
The author gives a list of eighteen species, 
with their geographical and vertical distribu. | 
tion. Three species are described as new. 


PALMER, WittiaM. Plumages of the | 
Young Hooded Warbler. 
Auk, x1, No. 4, Oct., 1894, pp. 282-291, with 
four text figures. 

Describes the changes of plumage in both 
sexes in the young of the Hooded Warbler, 
and corrects some erroneous statements on 
these points in the literature of the species. | 


—— An Asiatic Cuckoo on the Pribyloff 
Islands, Alaska. 
Auk, x1, No. 4, Oct., 1894, p. 325. 
Mentions the capture by himself of a speci- 
men of Cuculus canorus telephonus (Heine), on 
St. Paul's Island, Alaska. 


—— Four additions to the birds of the 
Virginias. 
Auk, X1, No. 4, Oct., 1894, pp. 333-334. 
Records four species, Acanthis linaria, Am- 
modramus caudacutus Nelsoni, Dendroica pal- 
marum, and Helminthophila Bachmani, new to 
the avifauna of the Virginias, and describes an 
immature specimen of the last-named species 
taken in King William County, Va. 


PERGANDE, TuEopor. The Cotton or | 
Melon Plant Louse (Aphis gossypii, 
Glover). 

Insect Life, vu, No. 4, Mar., 1895, pp. 309- 
315. 
Full notes are given, with a list of food 
plants, and a description of the species. It is 
shown for the first time that Apis citrifolii, [° 
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PERGANDE, Turopor—Continued. 
Ashm., A. eucumeris, Forbes, and A. Forbesii, 
Weed are synonyms of the above-named spe- 


cies. 
POLLARD, Cuar.es Louis. The genus 
Zenobia, Don. 
Bull. Torrey Botan. Club, xxu, May 15, 


1895, p. 231. 
Separates Zenobia, Don. from Andromeda, L., 
and recognizes two species, Zenobia cassine- 
Solia (Vent.) and Zenobia pulverulenta (W illd.). 


| RATHBUN, Mary J. Notes on the crabs 


of the family Inachide# in the U. 8. 
National Museum. 
Proe. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 984, July 
21, 1894, pp. 43-75. 
Fifty-five species are noticed, of which eight 
are described as new. Two new genera and 
one new subspecies are also described. 


Descriptions of a new genus and 
four new species of crabs from the 
Antillean region. 

Proce. U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 986, July 
21, 1894, pp. 83-86. 

(An advance sheet of this paper was pub- 
lished Mar. 30, 1894.) 

RATHBUN, Ricuarp. Report on the 
Department of Marine Invertebrates in 
the U.S. National Museum, 1892. 

Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 175-179. 

RICHMOND, Cuaries W. A contribu- 
tion to the life history of Porzana cine- 
reiceps, Lawrence, with critical notes 
on some of its allies. 

Auk, xu, No. 1, Jan., 1895, pp. 19-32. 

An account of the habits of Porzana cinerei- 
ceps, with descriptions of the eggs, downy 
young, immature, and adult, followed by ob- 
servations on the status of some allied species, 
and synonymy of P, albigularis and P. cinerei- 
ceps. 

— On the status of Bischoff’s Song 
Sparrow ( Melospiza insignis, Baird). 

Auk, xu, No. 2, Apr. 1895, pp. 144-150. 

An attempt to show that this species should 
be recognized as distinct from Melospiza cine- 
rea. A description of the bird is given, 
togetber with series of measurements, de- 
scriptions of the eggs, and a full synonymy of 
both species. 

—— Diagnosis of a new genus of Trogons 
(Heterotrogon), based on Hapaloderma 
vittatum of Shelley, with a description 
of the female of that species. 

Proce. U. 8. Nat. Mua., xvu, No. 1024, May 
11, 1895, pp. 601-603. 

A new generic name (Heterotrogon) is pro- 
posed for the species heretofore called Hapalo- 
derma vittatum, and the female, previously 
unknown, is here described. 
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RICHMOND, Cuar_es W., and KNOWL- 


TON, Frank Hatt. Birds of south cen- | 


tral Montana. 
Auk, x1, No. 4, Oct., 1894, pp. 298-308. 
An annotated list of 112 species observed dur- 
ing two seasons, mainly in Gallatin County, 
Mont. 
RIDGWAY, Rosert. Geographical, ver- 
sus sexual, variation in Oreortyx pictus. 
Auk, x1, No. 3, July, 1894, pp. 193-197, 
pl. vi. 
The differences between Oreortyz pictus and 
O. pretus plumiferus are explained, and atten- 
tion is directed to some erroneous statements 
made in the British Museum Catalogue con- 
cerning American game birds. 
— Colinus rirginianus cubanensis not a 
Florida bird. 
Auk, X1, No. 4, 1894, p. 324. 


Explains the error through which this bird | 


was recorded as a North American species. 


— Descriptions of twenty-two new 
species of birds from the Galapagos 
Islands. 

Proce. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvul, No. 1007, Nov. 
15, 1894, pp. 357-370. 

The following species here described are 
new: Nesomimus Bauri, N. bindlai, N. 
Adamsi, Certhidea Salvini, C. bifasciata, C. 
mentalis, C. albemarlei, C. luteola, Geospiza 
Barringtom, G. propinqua, G. Bauri, G. albe- 
marlei, G. fratercula, G. debilirostris, G. acuti- 
rostris, Camarhynchus rostratus, C. productus. 
C. Salvini, C. afinis, Pyrocephalus carolensis, 
P. intercedens, P. abingdoni. The name Geo- 
spiza intermedia is tentatively proposed fora 
species from Charles Island, supposed to be 
separable from G. assimilis (Gould). Some 
critical remarks are offered on Geospiza assimi- 
lis (Gould), and Pyrocephalus dubius, Gould. 


Descriptions of some new birds from 
Aldabra, Assumption, and Gloriosa 
Islands, collected by Dr. W. L. Abbott. 

Proce. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1008, 
Nov. 15, 1894, pp. 371-373. 

The following species are described as new: 
Zosterops aldabrensis, Z. madagascariensis 
gloriose, Cinnyris aldabrensis, C. Abbotti, 
Centropus insularis, and Caprimulqus alda- 
brensis. 

—— Additional notes on the native trees 
of the Lower Wabash Valley. 

Proe. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1010, Jan. 

26, 1895, pp. 409-421, pls. X-xv. 


—— Report on the Department of Birds 
in the U. S. National Museum, 1892, 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 147-152. 


RILEY, VALENTINE. Bees. 
Insect Life, vi, No. 5, Sept., 1894, pp. 350- 
360, figs. 23-25. 
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RILEY, Cuar_es VALENTINE—Cont’d. 
This paper gives an account of the habits of 
bees, especially the honey bee, the more impor- 
tant special organs, and the species of the 
genus Apis and variations in Apis mellijica. 
The senses of insects. 
Insect Life, vu, No. 1, Sept., 1894, pp. 33- 
41, figs. 10-14. 


—— Notes upon Belostoma and [i 8 
Proce. Ent. Soe. Wash., 11, No. 2, Jan. 8, 
1895, pp. 83-86, figs. 4-5. 
Gives the structural characters of the genera 
mentioned. 


—— The eggs of Ceresa bubalus, Fab. and 
those of C. taurina, Fitch. 
Proe. Ent. Soc. Wash., 11, No. 2, Jan. 8, 
1895, pp. 88-92, figs. 6-11. 


— Notes from California: Results of 
Mr. Koebele’s second mission to Aus- 
tralia. 

Proe. Ent. Soe. Wash., 11, No. 4, June 22, 
1895, pp. 250-252. 

Expresses the opinion that the predaceous 
insects introduced by Mr. Koebele on his sec- 
ond trip to Australia will not prove a success 
in exterminating California scale-insects. 


—— On oviposition in the Cynipida. 
Proe. Ent. Soe. Wash., 11, No. 4, June 22, 
1895, pp. 254-273. 

A review of the observations of Adler and 
Hartig on the oviposition of the Cynipide, 
with an account of observations of his own 
which indicated that the oviposition in this 
family follows no uniform system. 


—— Report on the Department of In- 
sects in the U. S. National Museum, 
1892. 

Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 171-174. 


RILEY, CHarLes VALENTINE, ASH- 
MEAD, Witi1AM H., and HOWARD, 
LELAND O, Report upon the parasitic 
Hymenoptera of the island of St. Vin- 
cent. 

Journ, Linn. Soe., Zoology, Xxv, 1894, 
Nos. 159-160, pp. 56-254. 

This paper, which was read June 29, 1893, 
embraces the following sections: (a) Introdue- 
tion by C. V. Riley, with list of previously 
described parasitic Hymenoptera found in 
St. Vincent (pp. 56-61); (4) report on the para- 
sitic Cynipida-, by W. H. Ashmead (pp. 61-78), 
including synoptic tables of the species of 4 
genera and describing 24 new species; (c) re 
port on part of the Chalcididw, by L. O. How 
ard (pp. 79-108), describing 4 new genera and 
33 new species, redescribing more fully some 
previously known genera and species, and 
giving synoptic tables of the species of 2 
genera; (d) report on part of the Braconidae 
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RILEY, CHARLES VALENTINE, ETC.— 
Continued. 
by W. H. Ashmead (pp. 108-158), giving syn- 
optic tables of the species of 5 genera and 
describing 56 new species; (¢) report on the 
Ichneumonidw, by W.H. Ashmead (pp. 138- 
143), describing 10 new species; (/) report on 
part of the Chalcidide, by W. H. Ashmead 
(pp. 143-188), giving synoptic tables of the 
species of 12 genera and describing 5 new 
genera and 72 new species; (g) report on the 
Proctotrypide, by W. H. Ashmead (pp. 188- 


254), giving synoptic tables of the genera of | 
the tribe Scelionini and of the species of 24 


genera, and describing 105 new species. 


ROBERTS, CuristoPpHer H. The species | 


of Dineutes of America north of Mexico. 
Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., xxu, No. 3, July, 
1895, pp. 279-288, pls. v, VI. 


Twelve species are recognized and carefully | 


described, of which threeare new. New sexual 
characters are observed in the front legs. 


ROBINSON, Wirt. A Flying Trip to the 
Tropics. | A Record of an Ornithologi- 
cal Visit | to the | United States of Co- 
lombia, South America | and to the Is- 
land of Curagao, | West Indies, | in the 
year 1892. | By Wirt Robinson | Second 
Lieutenant, Fourth U. 8. Artillery. | 
Cambridge | Printed at the Riverside 
Press | 1895. | 

8-vo., pp. i-x, 1-194, with 108 illustrations. 

An account, in the form of a journal of a 
trip to Colombia, and to the island of Cura- 
cao, lasting fifty-four days. Much attention 
was directed to natural history, especially to 
birds. An annotated list of 91 species of birds 
observed in Colombia, and an additional list of 
38 species of hummingbirds from Bogota are 
given; also a list, with notes, of 23 species ob- 
served on the island of Curacao. Full bibli- 
ographies of works relating to Colombia and to 
Curacao are appended, and lists of maps and 
zoological papers and works. Many illustra. 
tions are given in the text, and the following 
birds are illastrated by colored plates: Ram- 
phastos citreolemus, Peittacula perspicillata, 


Eupsychortyx leucotis, and Teterus zanthornus | 


curasoensis. 
ROSE, Joseph NELSON, Some notes upon 
the tree Ipomoeas of Mexico. 


Garden and Forest, vu, Sept. 12, 1894, p. | 


367, pls. 58, 59. 


Tpomoea intrapilosa and Ipomoea Wolcottiana | 


are described as new. 


Report upon a collection of plants 
made in the States of Colima and 


Sonora, Mexico, by Edward Palmer, in 


the years 1890 and 1891. 
Contrib. U. 8. Nat. Herbarium., 1, No. 9, 
Jan. 31, 1895, pp. 293-434, pls. 24-35, 

figs. 1-10, frontispiece. 


| ROSE, Josern NELSoN—Continued. 
This paper is based upon a collection of 
plants made by Dr. Palmer in western Mexico 
in the years 1890 and 1891. Over 50 species are 
described as new. 
—— A blue water lily from Mexico. 
Garden and Forest, vitt, May 22, 1895, p. 
} 205, fig. 31. 
| Castalia elygans is here described and figured. 
(See also under JouN M. COULTER.) 


SCUDDER, Samvet H. The Cranberry 


Girdler (Crambus topiarius, Zell.). 
Insect Life, vu, No.1, Sept. 1894, pp. 1-5, 
fig. 1. 

An account of the damage done by the larvae 
of this moth to cranberry meadows at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

SHUFELDT, Rosert W. Lectures on bi- 
ology. [Read before the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America.] No. 1 (continued). 

Am. Field, xu, No. 1, New York and Chi- 
cago, Saturday, July 7, 1894, pp. 6-8. 

— Lectures on biology. No. 2. Its 
relation to geology. 

Am, Field, Xiu, No. 2, July 14, 1894, pp. 
31-32. 

—— Lectures on biology. No. 2 (con- 
tinued). Its relation to geology. 

Am. Field, xu, No. 3, July 21, 1894, pp. 
55-56. 


— Lectures on biology. No. 3. Its 
value as a study. 
Am. Field, xu, No. 4, New York and Chi- 
cago, Saturday, July 28, 1894, pp. 78-79. 
—— On cases of complete fibulw in exist- 
ing birds. 
Ibis, vi, No. 23. London, July, 1894, ar- 
ticle xxIx, pp. 361-366, figs. 1,2 
A review of the literathre upon the subject, 
and adding two apparently new cases of a 
complete fibula in birds; the one being Plotus 
anhinga, and the other Sula piscator. Fig. 1 
represents, natural size, the right tibio-tarsus 
and fibula of I’lotus anhinga, and fig.2 the 
corresponding bones as found in a skeleton of 
Sula piscator. These specimens are in the 
U. 8. National Museum, and exhibit very 
clearly the condition described. 
—— On the affinities of the Stegano- 
es. 
Proe. Zool. Soc. Lond., Feb. 20, 1894, pub- 
hshed July, 1894, pp. 160-162. 
The affinities here suggested are based upon 
a study of all the skeletons of Steganopodous 
birds in the collections of the U.S. National 
Museum, as well as those in the private cabi- 
net of the author. Many comparisons are 
made with related groups. The present vrief 
paper is simply an abstract made from the 
original MSS. and giving the taxonomic scheme 
| ° for the group. 
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—— Lectures on biology. 


SHUFELDT, Rosert W. [Editorial on] 
The Water Ouzel or Dipper. By E.N. 
Lowe. 

Great Divide, x1, No. 7, Denver, Colo., 
July, 1894, p. 176. 

The figure of American Dipper" is 
by Dr. Shufeldt, being a copy of the one given 
by Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway in their ** His- 
tory of North American Birds.” A. brief de- 
scription of the bird, its nest, and its habits 
are given, and the author's former opinion as 
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to its affinities are restated, to the effect that | 


ip so far as anatomical structure seems to indi- 
cate, the nearest American ally of Cinelus is 
the Oven bird (Siurus). 


— The American Barn Owl. Some 
peculiar nesting sites. 
Great Divide, x1, No.7, July, 1894, pp. 176- 
177. One figure in text. 

Points out that neither Audubon or Wilson 
described the breeding habits of this ow] (Striz 
pratincola), but that this has been very fully 
done by more recent writers. Gives instances 
of their breeding in burrows in the ground, and 
also the case cited by Bendire from the account 
of Mr. Emerson, of Haywards, Cal., where a 
pair of these owls laid twenty-four eggs on the 
tin roof of a house, where, completely unpro- 
tected, they spoiled. “An excellent and reduced 
copy of Brehm’s figure of this bird is presented. 


— [Review of] Bird-nesting in North- 
west Canada. By Walter Raine. Illus- 
trated. Hunter, Rose & Co., Toronto: 
1892. 

Auk, xt, No. 3, New York, July, 1894, 
pp. 247-248. 

An adverse view of the work of a now no- 
torious swindler in his traflic with museums 
and collectors of the eggs of birds, especially 
those of North America. The book 1s full of 
errors, und apparently was written to give 
scientific coloring to the unprincipled dealings 
of its author. 

Many of the misstatements in the volume 
were detected by studies of the unrivaled 
collection of eggs of the birds of this country 
in the U.S. National Museum. 


No. 3 (con- 
tinued). Its value as a study. 


Am. Field, xu, No.5, New York and Chi- 
cago, Saturday, Aug. 4, 1894, pp. 104-105. 


— Lectures on biology. No. 3 (con- 


tinued). Its value as a study. 


Am, Field, xLu, No.6, New York and Chi 
cago, Saturday, Aug. 11, 1894, pp.128-129. 


—— Lectures on biology. No. 4. Its 


growth and future influence. 


Am. Field, No.7, New York and Chicago, 
Saturday, Aug. 18, 1894, pp. 151-153. 
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SHUFELDT, Rosert W. Lectures on 
biology. No.4 (continued). Its growth 
and future influence. 


” Am. Field, No.8, New York and Chicago, 
Saturday, Aug. 25, 1894, pp. 177-178. 
This lecture concludes the series. The lec- 
tures were subsequently printed in full, with a 
historical Preface.” 


—— On the osteology of Cranes, Rails, etc. 
pp. 1, 2, Aug., 1894, 
Keprinted from Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., Mar. 
20, 1894, pp. 250-251. 

This is simply a brief abstract from the au- 
thor’s original MSS. giving an account of the 
osteology and affinities of this group of birds. 
It is based upon a study of the material in his 
private collection and also that of the U. 5. 
National Museum. 

A scheme of classification is presented that 
divides the suborder Paludicolw primarily into 
two superfamilies, viz: the Gruoidea and the 
Ralloidea. The first named contains the fam- 
ily Gruidew, represented by the genus (@rus; 
and the family Aramidw by Aramus. The 
Ralloidea, with the single family Rallidw, is 
made to contain the genera Rallus, Crex, Por- 
zana, Ionornis, Gallinula, and Fulica. 


—— Giants among Woodpeckers. 


Great Divide, X, No. 8, Aug., 1894, p. 189. 
One figure in text. 

A brief account of the Ivory-billed Wood 
pecker, calling attention to the fact that by 
the misinformed the Pileated Woodpecker is 
frequently mistaken for the Ivory-billed, in 
those parts of the country where both species 
oceur together. A good copy of Brehm's fig- 
ure of the bird illustrates this article. 


— The introduction of birds. 


Great Divide, Xi, No. 8, Denver, Colo., 
Aug., 1894, p.189. One figure in text. 
Gives a brief and popular account of many 
of the birds that have been introduced into the 
United States from foreign countries, and in- 
vites especial attention to the introduction of 
the Capercally, of which species a figure of 
the cock and hen illustrates the article. Mount- 
ed specimens of this bird are to be found in the 
exhibition series of the Museum, and these 
were made use of in describing the appearance 
of the two sexes. 


—— Notes on some western animals. 


Great Divide, Xi, No.9, Chicago, Sept., 
1894, pp. 213-219. 

Makes brief reference to quite a number of 
western mammals and birds, describing their 
habits and geographical range. Figures are 
given of the Round-tailed Muskrat (Neofiber 
Alleni), after True’s drawing in the Proceed- 
ings U. S. National Museum; of the Wood- 
chuck (A. monaz); and of the Canada Porcu- 
pine (E d. dorsatus). 
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SHUFELDT, Rosert W. Notes on the 

Steganopodes, and on fossil birds’ eggs. 

Auk, x1, No. 4, New York, Oct., 1894, pp. 
337-339, 

Presents a scl of classification for the 
Suborder Steganopodes, based upon a study of 
the osteological material representing that 
group in the author's collection, and in the 
collections of the U. 8. National Museum. 
The article is but an abstract from original 
MSS. 

Reference is also made in this article tosuch 
specimens of fossil eggs of birds as have come 
to the notice of the author, as those in the 
collection of the U. S. National Museum, and 
also those described by M. Alp. Milne-Edwards 
and others. 


--— On the osteology of certain Cranes, 


Rails, and their allies, with remarks 
upon their affinities. 

Journalof Anatomy and Physiology, XX1x 

(New series), 1X, pt. 1, London, Oct. 

1894, article 5, pp. 21-43. Three figures. 


This paper is an extensive and illustrated 


abstract from the author's unpublished MSS. 


It is based upon the osteological material in the | 


collections of the U.S. National Museum, and 
in his private cabinet, and such other material 
as has been lent by the British Museum and 
British naturalists. A history of the various 
proposed classifications of the group (Paludi- 
cole) is presented ; also a synopsis of the osteo- 
logical characters of Rallus, Aramus, and Grus 
is given. Figures of the lateral views of the 
skulls of a Rallus, of Aramus giganteus, and 
of a Grus are also given. 


—— Deep-sea fishes. 


Great Divide, x1, No. 10, Chicago, Oct., 
1894, pp. 240-241. Five figures in text. 
A popular account of deep-sea fishing in 
various parts of the world, with descriptions 
of many deep-sea forms. References are made 
to the publications upon this subject by the 
U. S. National Museum, and to the work 
accomplished by the U.S. Fish Commission 
and by British Naturalists in the Indian 
Ocean. The Torch-fish (Linophryne lucifer) is 
figured, as are also five of the deep-sea fishes of 
India (after Alcock) viz: Neobythites steatiti- 
cus, Odontostomus atratus, Bathypereis pla- 
tyrhynchus, and Physiculus argyropastus. 


—— The seventeen-year Cicada and some 


of its allies. 

Popular Science News, Xxvui, No. 10, New 
York, Oct., 1894, pp. 154-155, with fig 
ures. 

A somewhat extended account of the nat 
ural history of the Cicadidw based upon per. 
sonal observations of the author, upon the col- 
lections inthe Departmentof Ertomology in the 
U. 8S. National Museum, and the writings of 
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Figures of the eggs and metamorphoses of 
these insects are also presented, together with 
a drawing of the twig of a tree showing the 
peculiar puncturing done by Cicadas. 


— On the affinities of the Stegano- 
podes: A correction. 
Proe. Zool, Soe. London, Nov. 6, 1894, p. 608. 
Makes a correction in the taxonomic scheme 
proposed by the author for the Steganopodes 
in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
for 1894, p. 160. As corrected, the author 1s of 
the opinion that the suborder Steganopodes is 
divisible into three superfamilies, viz, the 
Pelecanoidea, the Phaéthontoidea, and the Fre- 
gatoidea. In the first superfamily are arrayed 
the families Pelecanidw, Phalacrocoracidw, An- 
hingidw, and Sulidw; in the second, the Phaé- 
thentidw ; and in the last the Fregatidw. 


—— Pelicans. 


Popular Seience News, XXvul, No. 11, New 
York, Nov., 1894, pp. 165-166. One fig- 
ure. 

This is a brief account of the natural history 
of several species of Pelicans and their allies 
in various parts of the world. Reference is 
also made to the mythical legends about these 
birds, and to such fossil Pelicans as have been 
described by the author and others. The arti- 
cle is illustrated by a good figure of the Brown 
Pelican drawn by Dr. Shufeldt from the large 
painting of that species by Audubon. 


—— King snakes. 


Observer, V, No. 11, Portland, Conn., Nov., 
1894, pp. 328-329. One figure. 
Contains brief references to the various spe- 
cies of King Snakes ( Ophibolus) of the United 
States, as represented in the collections of the 
U.S. National Museum, and described in ita 
publications. 
A figure of a young king snake, Ophibolus 
g. getulus is given. (From a photograph by 
the author; natural size.) 


—— The photography of birds. 


Great Divide, x1, No. 11, Chicago, Nov., 
1894, pp. 263-264. Three figures. 

Good photographs of living specimens of 
wild and domestic animals of all kinds, as 
well as the various structures they build for 
their habitation and the rearing of their 
young, have proved of very great service to 
naturalists, taxidermists, and many others. In 
the present contribution Dr. Shufeldt deals 
with the subject of the photography of birds, 
the methods employed, and some of the many 
difficulties to be overcome. Half-tone figures 
of living specimens of the Screech Owl (Mega 
scops), the Great Horned Owl (Bubo), and 
Gambel's Partridge (Calipepla) illustrate the 
article. The last named was taken at the 
U.S. National Museum. 


Riley, Packard, Kirby, and others. Numerous | —-- Storks. 


figures are given of Cicada septendecim, C. | * 
pruinosa, and Thopha saccata of Australia. | 


Nidologist, u, No. 4, Alameda, Cal., Dec., 
1894, pp. 45-47. Three figures in text. 
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Three half-tone figures illustrate this article, 
being reproductions of photographs of the 
Common W hite Stork of Europe (Ciconiaalba). 
The most interesting one of these gives a 
Stork in full flight the moment it quits its 
nest, while the other two show them in differ- 
ent attitudes. Brief popular accounts are 
given of various species of sterks found in 
different parts of the world, and several 


legends in regard to some of them are also | 


referred to. 


—— Grebes. 
Popular Science News, xix, No. 1, New 
York, Jan., 1895, pp. 34. 
This is a popular account of the birds called 


Grebes, and their allies, based upon the au- | 


thor’s extended scientific work in the group, 
in which latter the collections of the U. S. 


National Museum have been very extensively 


used. It gives the classification and relation- 


ships of the Pygopodes, and makes constant | 


reference to those occurring in the United 
States and elsewhere, as well as the probable 
origin of the Loons and Grebes in time. Of 
this it is pointed out that they are the descend- 
ants of a now extinct ancestral stock of birds, 
from which those remarkable fossil forms of 


toothed divers of the Cretaceous beds of Kansas, | 


described by Marsh—the Hesperornithida— 
were an offshoot. Thearticle is illustrated by 
a half-tone of the author, and figures of the 
Horned Grebe, drawn by Dr. Shuteldt after 
Audubon. 
Reply to Pro- 
fessor Coe. 

Popular Science News, xxix, No. 1, New 

York, Jan., 1895, p. 7. 

Sustains the opinion of Dr. Giinther, of the 
British Museum, in that the Rattlesnake 
(Crotalus) is incapable of sounding its rattle 
when from any reason the interspaces between 
the several individual rattles are filled with 
water. 
ical Gardens of London in the case of these 
reptiles. Professor Coe holds a contrary opin- 
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SHUFELDT, Rosert W. Beauty from 
an Indian’s point of view. 

Cosmopolitan, vi, No.5, New York, Mar., 

1895, pp. 591-598. Nine figures in text. 

In this contribution the question of the esti- 
mation of female beauty in several of the tribes 
of North American Indians is dealt with. 
Descriptions, comparisons, and the reproduc- 
tions from »hotographs of a number of women 
considered to be belles in the several tribes to 
which chey belong are given. Among these 
are to be noted selections from the Lagunas, 
the Navajoes, the Zufiians, the Apaches, the 
Yumas, the Moquis, and the Mojaves. 

To these descriptions (anatomical, anthro- 
pological, and otherwise), are added accounts 
of the various kinds of dress and trinkets worn 
by these women as a matter of personal adorn- 
ment. 


Auks and their allies. 
Popular Science News, xxix, No. 3, New 
York, Mar., 1895, pp. 33-34, with figures. 
A great many of the skins and mounted 
specimens, as well as all the osteological mate- 
rial representing this group of birds in the col- 
lections of the U.S. National Museum, have 
been extensively studied by theauthor. Much 
of this has already been published, while still 
more remains in MSS. It is upon this that 
the present popular article is based. The arti- 
cléis illustrated with drawings by Dr. Shufeldt, 
such as the Whiskered Auklet (after Ridgway), 
and the Great Auk. The latter was loaned by 
the Century Company, the original having 
appeared in The Century Magazine, where it 
illustrated another article by the author (Jan., 
1886). 


|/——On a method of modeling certain 


This fact has been noted at the Zoolog- | 


ion, based upon personal observation and ex- | 


periments with rattles taken from the snakes. 


—— The Leons. 


Popular Science News, xxix, No. 2, New 
York, Feb., 1895, pp. 17-18. One figure 
in text. 

A popular description of the Loons of the 
United States, their habits, plumage, and geo- 
graphical ranges, much of the information 
being derived from the specimens contained 
in the collections of the U.S. National Museum. 
Reference is made to the rarity of the Black- 


throated Diver in the latter, of which species | 


there are no skins in the collection, and only a 
few mounted examples. 


A figure of Urinator arcticus is given, drawn | 


| 


from one of these specimens. 


invertebrata for museum exhibition. 
Journ. Institute Jamaica, x1, No. 2, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, Apr., 1895, pp. 179-172. 
Presents a fairly complete account of the 
methods employed at the U.S. National Mu- 
seum to preserve and mount various forms of 
invertebrates, both marine and terrestrial. The 
modeling of an Octopus is given as an example, 
and the material used in making gelatin casts 
is likewise described, and its formula pre- 
sented. 
Reference is also made to the mode of pre- 
paring models from zoological figures and pho- 
tographs of the specimens. 


— Some Fort Wingate reminiscences. 


New Mexico. 
Nidologist, u, No. 8, New York, Apr., 
1895, pp. 102-105. Two plates. 

In 1888-89 the author was stationed, as post 
surgeon, at Fort Wingate, N. Mex., aud during 
the latter part of this period he passed through 
the ordeal of a military court-martial, one of the 
most famous in the history of this country. It 
practically tested the question as to whether 
or not an officer on duty could avail himself of 
his spare time for the purpose of scientific 
investigation. 
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A varied collection was made at Wingate by 
Dr. Shufeldt for the U.S. National Museum, 
but the most of his time was given over to the 
publication of his researches, the whole repre- 
senting several volumes. A portion of this was 
published by the Museum, while the major 
part of it appeared in London. A fine plate of 
the ‘‘ Navajo church,” as well as one of the 


author's study at Wingate, illustrates the con- | 


tribution. 


*Outliers’’ among 
birds. 
Popular Science Monthly, xvi, No. 6, New 


York, Apr., 1895, pp. 760-780. Ten fig- | 


ures in text. 


Numerous types of birds still puzzle avian | 
taxonomers, and no unanimity of opinion yet | 


exists as to their aftinities. Examples of these 
may be seen in such forms as the Sun Bittern 
(Eurypyga) and others. 

In the present article nearly all of these 
puzzling species are described and figured, and 
the various opinions held by ornithologists 
upon their kinships are given in greater or 
less detail. In his studies of these ‘outlying 
types"’ Dr. Shufeldt made very extensive use 
of the collections of the U. 8. National Mu- 
seum. 


—— Modern taxidermy. 
Am. Field, xtvu, No. 20, New York and 
Chicago, Saturday, May 18, i895, pp. 
463-464, with two figures in text; No. 21, 
May 25, pp. 488-490, with six figures in 
text. 

- Popular articles based upon the author's well- 
known repert upon “Scientific for 
Museums,” published by the U. S. National | 
Museum. The half-tones these 


articles were made by the American Field Pub- | 


lishing Company direct from the original pho- 
tographs taken at the Museum, and they con- 
stitute a very useful series of zoological figures. 
Gulls and their allies. 
Popular Science News, xxix, No. 5, New 
York, May, 1895, pp. 65-66, with figures. 

Partly scientific in character, this popular 
account is based upon the author's studies of 
all the osteological and other material in the 
collections of the U. S. National Museum, and 
his private cabinet, illustrating the group of 
birds known as the Longipepnes and their 
allies. The major portion of these researches | 
are in MSS. and ready for publication, with 
numerous original figures. 

The present article is illustrated by a on| 
electro cut of Ross's Gull (adult male and young | 
female), redrawn by the author from J. H. | 
Ridgway's colored plates in the Report of the 
International Polar Expedition to Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, by Lieut. P. H. Ray, U.S. A. 


—— [Review of] A Handbook of the 


Birds of Eastern North America. By 
Frank M. Chapman. New York, D. | 


| 
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Appleton & Co., 1895. 12 mo, pp, 1- 
420, with plates and text figures. 

Nidologist, u, No.9, New York, May, 1895, 
pp. 127-128. 

In general, a very favorable notice of the 
work, the principal exceptions being that its 
author is taken to task for not employing the 
netric system for the purposes of measure- 
ment; and secondly, that he perpetuates some 
very antiquated notions in regard to the clas- 
sification of some of the groups of birds. For 
example, Mr. Chapman retains the Flamingoes 
in an order by themselves, and yet places the 
American Vultures (Cathartida) as a family 
in the order Raptores, in total disregard of 
what is now known of the structure of these 
several forms. 


—— Some famous butterflies. 

Great Divide, xu, No. 5, Chicago, May, 
1895, pp. 104-105, with figures. 

Contains more or less full descriptions of the 
**dead-leaf butterflies" of Java (Kallima para- 
lekta) and its peculiar habits, and also the re- 
lated species K. inachis, the tirst named being 
figured. Brief accounts are given also of sev- 
eral South American forms, as Dynastor napo- 
leon, Euptychia tricolor, Perisama eurielea, and 
others. The species last mentioned are fig- 
ured, as wellas Leptocircus curious. Reference 
is made by, the author to some of the Amer- 
ican butterflies collected by him in New Or- 
leans and now forming a part of the Museum 
collection. 

—— [Review of] The pterylography of 
certain Americzn Goatsuckers and 
Owls. By Hubert Lyman Clark. Proce. 
Nat. Mus., pp. 551-572, 
figs. 1-11. 

Nidologist, 1, No.10, New York, June 1895. 

A favorable notice of a brief but none the 
less important contribution to the pterylogra- 
phy of North American birds. 

After a careful study of the pteryloses of a 
sufficient number of Owls and Goatsuckers, 
Mr Clark naturally comes to the conclusion 
“that the Caprimulgi are related to Striges, 
and not very distantly either—probably a 
branch from the early part of the Strigine 
stem,” an opinion in which his reviewer most 
fully concurs. 


—— Lectures on biology. 
pp. 1-11, 1-102. 
Reprinted from the American Field, x1, No, 
26. to xLu, No. 8. 

These are the biolegical lectures given in 
full, as they were delivered at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America by Dr. Shufeldt (together 
with a historical preface), daring the month 
of January, 1892. The entire field of biology 
is reviewed with greater or less thorongh- 
ness, apd as many biological laws conflict 
with the dogmas entertained by the Church of 
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Rome, these lectures met with very marked 
disfavor from such quarters. Through the 
operation of Catholic influence it was found 
impossible for the author to print them, either 
in Europe or America, until two years after 
their delivery, and the reasons therefor are set 
forth in the preface. Not a few references are 
made to the work accomplished by the U.S. 
National Museum and to its collections. 


[Article on the Mocking Bird.] 

Dictionary of Birds. By Alfred Newton, 

assisted by Hans Gadow, with contri- 
butions from Richard Lydekker, B. A., 
F. R.S., Charles S. Roy, M. A., F. R.S., 
and Robert W. Shufeldt, M. D. (late 
U. 8. Army). Pt m1. London, 1894, 
pp. 582-585. 

A life history of Mimus polyglottus, contrib- 
uted to Newton's Dictionary of Birds, and one 
that has been very favorably spoken of by nota 
few British ornithologists, notwithstanding the 
fact thatitsauthorsays: ‘To compare him with 
his only rival,the European Nightingale,seems 
to me quite out of place, though I will say 
that my faith in the powers of the Mocking- 
bird is so firm, that I believe were he success- 
fully introduced into those countries where 
the Nightingale flourishes, that princely per- 
former might some day wince as he was obliged 
to listen to his own most powerful strains 
poured forth with all their native purity by 
this king of feathered mockers, the subject 
of the present notice.” 


SIMPSON, CuarRLEs TorrEY. Types of 
Anodonta dejecta rediscovered. 
Nautilus, vii, No. 5, Sept., 1894, pp. 52-53. 
The types of Anodonta dejecta, Lewis, which 
were in the National Museum collection, were 
rediscovered by the writer in examining some 
duplicate material, and prove to be the same as 
his A. Mearnsiana from the Pacific drainage. 
The locality, ‘‘ head of Arkansas River,” given 
for Lewis's types is no doubt erroneous. 


— Patella (Helcioniseus) nigrisqua- 
mata, Rve. 
Nautilus, vit, No. 8, Dec., 1894, pp. 91-92. 
The writer shows that the shell named 
Patella boninensis by Pilsbry is only an adult 
form of I. nigrisyuamata, named long ago by 
Reeve. 


—— Distribution of the land and fresh- 
water mollusks of the West Indian 
region and their evidence with regard 
to past changes of land and sea, 


Proce. U. 8. Nat. Mua., xvii, No. 1011, Jan. | 


26, 1895, pp. 425-450, pl. xv1, figs. 1-8. 
In this paper some account is given of the 
means of distribution of land and fresh-water 
snails. The theory is advanced that the land- 
snail fauna of the Greater Antilles is ancient 
and has developed on the islands, which for- 
merly were more elevated and united together 


SIMPSON, TorREY—Cont’d. 
as well as to Middle America, and, by way of 
the Bahamas, to South Florida; that a subsid- 
ence separated the islands from each other 
and from Middle America, leaving only the 
summits of the mountains above the sea, and 
that they have since, during a period of uplift- 
ing, reached their present elevation; that the 
land-snail fauna of the Lesser Antilles is closely 
related to that of South America, and that 
there is no evidence that the Lesser Antilles 
have ever been united to the Greater Antilles. 
These deductions are drawn largely from bio- 
logical evidence. 


— Note on Unio oregonensis, Lea. 
Nautilus, vi, No. 10, Feb., 1895, pp. 116- 
118. 

The four type speci of U. oreg is, 
Lea are the only ones known, and the writer, 
in carefully comparing them with other species, 
discovered that they were identical with the 
forms which Lea had named Unio Rowelli and 
Unio McNeili from Central America. The 
locality of U. oregonensis (Oregon) ia undoubt- 
edly erroneous. 


—— Unio ochraceus and U. cariosus. 
Nautilus, vut, No. 11, Mar., 1895, pp. 121- 
123. Two wood cuts. 
In this paper an attempt is made to point out 
the differences between the closely related 

“VU. eariosus and U. ochraceus, and to show that 

both are valid species. 

SMITH, Joun B. Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. | United States National Mu- 
seum. | — | Bulletin | of the | United 
States National Museum. | No. 48. 
Contribution toward a Monograph of 
the Insects | of the Lepidopterous 
Family Noctuidw of | Boreal North 
America.—A Revision | of the Deltoid 
Moths. | By | John B. Smith, Se. D., 
Professor of Entomology in Rutgers 
College. | — | Washington: | Govern- 
ment Printing Office. | 1895. 
8vo, pp. 1-129, pls. I-x1Vv. 

The introduction (pp. 1-13) discusses the 
systematic position of the group and its com. 
ponents. They are divided into three tribes: 
Helliini, Hermiini, and Hyphenini, and a syn- 
opsis of the 19 genera is given (pp. 13-14). 
The genera Pseudorgyia and Rirula are 
excluded from the Deltoids. The main part of 
the work (pp. 15-118) gives complete deserip- 
tions of the genera and species, with full syn- 
onymy, synoptic tables, and geographical 
distribution. Seventy-three species are recog- 
nized as valid (listed on pp. 119-120), of which 
eight are described as new. Pls. 1-1x give 
excellent photo-engravings of all species, and 
pls. X-x1v illustrate structural characters. 


STEARNS, Ropert E. C. The shells of 
the Tres Marias and other localities 
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and the Gulf of California. 
Proe. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 996, July 19, 
1894, pp. 139-204. 


—— Helix ( Arionta) coloradoensis: Anew 
locality. 
Nautilus, vu, No. 3, July, 1894, p. 29. 

In this paper Dr. Stearns reportstb is recently 
described species from Mountain Springs, Col- 
orado Desert, San Diego, Cal. 

—— A new variety of Ocinebra circum- 
terta, Stearns. 
Nautilus, x, No, 2, June, 1895, p. 16. 

Dr. Stearns calls attention to a variety of a 
pale orange color, with bandings of deeper 
orange. He has named it var. aurantia. 

STEJNEGER, Leonnarp, Notes on a 
Japanese species of Reed Warbler. 
Proce. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 997, July 
21, 18%, pp. 205-206. 
Attention is called to the fact that a Reed 


Warbler recently named Locustella hondoensis | 


by the author had been previously described 
as Locustella pleskei by Taczanowski, whose 
name has precedence over the former. A syn- 
onymy of the species is added. 


—— Description of Uta Mearnsi, a new 
lizard from California. 


Proce. U. Nat. Mus., No. 1020, Nov. 
30, 1894, pp. 589-591. 


—— Arctic notes on the habits of certain 
rare northern birds in Commander Is- 
lands and Kamtchatka. 

Museum, 1, No. 2, Dee., 1894, pp. 53-58; 
No. 3, Jan., 1895, pp. 85-87; No. 4, Feb., 
1895, pp. 101-102. 
Editorial abstracts from Bulletin No. 29, 
U.S. National Museum. 


—— Notes on Butler's Garter Snake. 
Proe, U. 8S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1021, May 
11, 1895, pp. 593-594. 
Notes on a second specimen of Thamnophis 
Butleri. 


—— On the specific name of the Coach- 
whip Snake. 
Proe. U.S. Nat. Mua.. Xvu, No. 1022, May 
11, 1895, pp. 595-596. 
The correct specific name is shown to be 
Bascanion flagellum. 


—— Description of a new Salamander , 
from Arkansas, with notes on Ambys- 
toma annulatum. 


j 


Proe. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvi, No. 1023, May | 
11, 1895, pp. 597-599. 
Desmognathus Brimleyorum is described as | 
& new species. 
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| STEJNEGER, Lreonnarp. Report on 
along the shores of Lower California — 


the Department of Reptiles and 
Batrachians in the U. 8S. National Mu- 
seum, 1892. 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.,) 
1892 (1893), pp. 155-157. 

STILES, CHARLES WARDELL. Notes on 
parasites. 

Veterinary Journal (London), xxx1x, No. 
230, Aug., 1894, pp. 107-110, figs. 1-4. 

Reprinted from Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Bulletin, No. 40, May, 1894, pp. 57-58 (Notes on 
Parasites—26: Distoma (Mesogonimus) Wester- 
manni. Discovery of a Parasite of Man, new 
to the United States). 

—— The anatomy of the large American 
Fluke ( Fasciola magna), and a compari- 
son with other species of the genus 
Fasciola, s. st. (containing also a list 
of the chief epizootics of Fascioliasis 
(Diatomatosis), and a Bibliography of 
Fasciola hepatica, by Albert Hassall. 

Journ. Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch., Xv, 
No. 5, Oct., 1894, pp. 299-313; No. 6, 
Nov., 1894, pp. 407-417; No. 7, Dee., 
1894, pp. 457-462; xvi, No. 3, Mar., 1895, 
pp. 139-147; No. 4, Apr., 1895, pp. 213- 
222; No. 5, May, 1895, pp. 277-282. Eight 
plates. 

The first parts of this article appeared in the 
same journal. 

—— Notes on parasites—27. Experimen- 
tal Trichinosis in Spermophilus 13- 
lineatus. 

Centralb. f. Bakteriol. u. Parasitenk., Xv1, 
No. 19, Nov. 3, 1894, pp. 777-778. 

Reprinted in the Veterinary Magazine, 1, No. 
11, Nov., 1894, pp. 727-728. 

Notes on parasites—28. New Amer- 
ican tinds of Sarcosporidia. 

Veterinary Magazine, 1, No, 11, Nov., 1894, 
pp. 728-729. 

Abstracted as “ Nouvelles espéces améri- 
caines de Sarcosporidies (Résumé), Bull. Soe. 
Zool. de France, XtxX, (séance du 11 Dée.), 1894, 
p. 160. 

— Notes sur les parasites—31. Une 
phase précoce des Ténias du lapin 
(notice préliminaire). 

Bull, Soc. Zool. de Franee, X1x (séance du 
11 Dée.) 1894, pp. 163-165. 

Translated as * Notes on parasites—31. An 
early stage of rabbit tapeworm,” Veterinary 
Magazine, 1, No.1, Jan., 1895, pp. 32-33. 

—— Notes on parasites—35. Errata to 
notes 21, 28, 29 and 30. 

Veterinary Magazine, u, No 1, Jan., 1895, 
p. 33-34. 

. Abstract in!Bull. Soc. Zool. de France, xx, 
No. 2, Feb., 1895, p. 31. 
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parasites— 33. 
Tenia Brandti, Cholodkowsky, 1894, 


with Tenia Giardi, Moniez, 1879, and 


Tenia ovilla, Rivolta, 1878. 

Centralb. f. Bakteriol. u. Parasitenk., 1. 
Abt., xvu, Nos. 7-8, Feb. 28, 1895, pp. 
254-256. 

Reprinted in the Veterinary Magazine, 11, No. 
4, Apr., 1895, pp. 217-220. 


— Notes on parasites—34. On the pres- 
ence of adult Cestodes in hogs. 
Centralb. f. Bakteriol. u. Parasitenk., 1. 


Abt., xvi, Nos. 7-8, Feb. 28, 1895. pp. | 


256-257. 
Reprinted in the Veterinary Magazine, 11, No. 
4, Apr., 1895, pp. 220-222. 


-— Notes on parasites—36. A double- | 


pored Cestode, with occasional single 
pores. 
Centralb. f. Bakteriol. u. Parasitenk., 1. 


Abt., xvr, Nos. 15-14, Apr. 16, 1895, pp. 


457-459. One figure. 


Reprinted in the Veterinary Magazine, 1. No. | 


4, April, 1895, pp. 222-225. 


—— Notes on parasites—37. A bibliog- 
raphy of ‘‘ Notes on Parasites” (Notes 
sur les Parasites, Bemerkungen iiber 
Parasiten)—Nos. 1-31, inclusive, pub- 
lished 1891-1894, inclusive. 

Veterinary Magazine, u, No. 4, Apr., 1895, 
pp. 225-228. 


— Notes sur les parasites—32. De la 


rareté du Tania solium dans l’Amé- | 


rique du Nord. 


Bull. Soe. zool. de France, xx, No, 5, Mai, | 


1895, pp. 127-131. 

Translated as ‘‘ Notes on Parasites—32. On 
the rarity of Tenia solium in North America.” 
Veterinary Magazine, 1, No.5, May, 1895, pp. 
281-286. 


—— Notes on parasites—38. Prelimin- 


ary note to “A revision of the adult | 


Leporine Cestodes.” 
Veterinary Magazine, 1, No. 6, June, 1895, 
pp-341-346. 
—— Notes on parasites—39. Pyrosoma, 
Apiosoma, and Piroplasma. 
Veterinary Ma azine, 1, No. 6, June, 1895, 
p. 346. 

Translated as ‘‘ Bemerkungen iiber Para- 
siten—39. Pyrosoma, Apiosoma und Piro- 
plasma, Gattungsnamen des Texastieberpara- 
siten."’ Centralbl. f. Bakteriol. u. Parasitenk., 
1. Abt., Xvitt, No. 9-10, 1895, p. 282-283. 


—— Report on a parasitic Protozoan ob- | 


served on the fish in the aquarium, 
Bull. U.S. Fish Com., 1893 (1894), pp. 173- 
190, pls, 11, 12. 


On the identity of 


Summary translated by René Paratre in Bull. 
Soc. Cent. d’ Aquiculture de France, 2d sér., v1, 
Nos. 7-9, July-September, 1894, pp. 165-167, pl. 1. 


STILES, CHaRLES WARDELL, and HAS- 
SALL, ALBERT. Notes on parasites— 
29. Anew species of intestinal fluke in 
the Cotton-tail Rabbit ( Lepus sylraticus, 
Bachman) and in the Northern Hare 
(L. americanus, Erxleben). 

Veterinary Magazine,1, No. 11, Nov., 1894, 
pp. 729-737. Eight figures 

The ‘Summary ™ (pp. 736-737) appeared as 

Notes sur les Parasites—29. Nouvelleespéce 
de Douve intestinale ( Distomum tricolor) chez 
le Lapin A queue cottonneuse ( Lepus sylvati. 
cus Bachman) et chez le Liévre du Nord ( Lepus 
americanus Erxleben)” (Résumé), Bull. Soc. 
Zool. de France, X1x (séance du 11 Dée.), 1894. 
pp. 160-162, fig. 1. 

—— Notes on parasites—30. Disioma 
(Polyorchis) molle (Leidy, 1856) 8. and 
H., 1894. 

Veterinary Magazine. 1, No. 11, Nov., 1894, 
pp. 737-742. Three figures. 

The “Summary” appeared as “‘ Notes sur 
les Parasites—30. Distomum (Polyorchis), 
molle (Leidy, 1858 [read  1856]), (Wardell, 
Stiles. et Hassall, 1894), (Résumé), Bull. See. 
zool. de France, XtX (séance du 11 Dée.), 1894, 
pp. 162-163, fig. 2. 

STONE, Witmer. The | Birds of Eastern 
Pennsylvania | and | New Jersey, | 
with Introductory Chapters on | Geo- 
graphical Distribution and Migration. 
| Prepared under the direction of the | 
Delaware Valley Ornithological Club. | 
By | Witmer Stone, | Conservator 
Ornithological Section Academy of 
Sciences of Philadelphia, | —' Phila- 

) delphia. | Delaware Valley Ornitholog- 

ical Club, | 1894. 
8vo, pp. i-vii, 1-185, frontispiece and two 
maps. 

An annotated list of 349 species of birds as- 
certained to occur within the limits of castern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, preceded by 
chapters devoted to ‘‘ Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Birds" and * Bird Migration.” A full 
bibliography is added. 

TAYLOR, W. E. The Box Tortoises of 
North America, 

Proe. U. S. Nat. Mus., Xvu, No. 1019, May 
11, 1895, pp. 573-588, figs. 1-7. 

| TOWNSEND, C. H. TyLer. Report on 

the Mexican Cotton-Boll Weevil in 

Texas. (Anthonomus grandis, Boh.) 

Insect life, vu, No. 4, Mar., 1895, pp. 295- 

| 309, figs. 30-31. 
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TOWNSEND, C. H. TyYLer—Continued. 
An account of the introduction of A nthono- 
mus grandis, Boh., from Texas, avd a record of 
its life history, habits, parasites, and probable 
enemies, together with anaccountof its spread, 
its present condition in Texas, method of im 
portation, and the extent of damage which it 
has caused. 


TRUE, FREDERICK W. Notes on some 
skeletons and skulls of porpoises of 
the genus Prodelphinus, collected by 
Dr. W. L. Abbott in the Indian Ocean. 

Proce. U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 982, July 
19, 1894, pp. 33-37. 

Describes skeletons of species of P’rodel 
phinus in connection with accounts of external 
coloration from Dr. Abbott's notes, the correla 
tion being of much importance in determining 
species in this group. 


Diagnoses of new North American 
mammals, 
Proe. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., <vu, No. 999, Nov. 
15, 1894, pp. 241-243. 
An advance sheet of this paper was published 
April 26, 1894. 


—— On the rodents of the genus Sminthus 
in Kashmir. 
Proe. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., Xvu, No. 1004, Nov. 
15, 1894, pp 341-343. 

Remarks are given on the distribution of the 
genusin Asia. S. farus is wade anew species 
on the basis of specimens collected by Dr. 
Abbott. 


— Diagnoses of some undescribed Wood 
Rats (genus Neotoma) in the National 
Museum. 

Proce, U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1006, Nov. 
15, 1894, pp. 353-355. 
Anadvance sheet of this paper was published 
November 15, 1894. i 
—— The proper name for Brewer's Mole. 
Science, 1, No. 4, Jan, 25, 1895, p. 101. 
Attention is called to the scientific name 
appropriate for this species, which is believed 
to be Parascalops Breweri. 


— Toads on the seashore. 
Science, 1, No. 6, Feb. 8, 1895, p. 166. 
A natural history observation at Cape May, 
N.J. 


— Report on the Department of Mam- 
mals in the U. S. National Museum, 
1892. 

Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1298), pp. 143-145. 


VASEY, GrorcGE. Report on the Depart- 
ment of Botany in the U. 8. National 
Museum, 1892, 


Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S, Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 197-200. 


VERRILL, Appison E. Descriptions of 


new species of Starfishes and Ophiu- 
rans, with a revision of certain species 
formerly described; mostly from the 
collections made by the U. 8. Commis- 
sion of Fish and Fisheries. 

Proce. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1000, 
Nov. 15, 1894, pp. 245-297. 

This paper is based almost entirely on speci- 

mens collected by the U. S. Fish Commission 
on the eastern coast of North America. Two 
new subfamilies, 2 new genera, and 15 new 
species are described. 
Brief contributions to zoology from 
the Museum of Yale College, Nos. Lv 
and Distribution of the Echino- 
derms of northeastern America. 

Am. Journ, Sei. (series 3), xLix, Nos. 
290-291, Feb.-Mar., 1895, pp. 127-141, 
199-212 

This paper embraces a systematic list of the 
Starfishes, with their bathymetrical and geo- 
graphical distribution. Most of the material 
on which this paper is based was collected by 
the U. S. Fish Commission and will \scome 
the property of the Museum. 


WALCOTT, Cuar_Les Dis- 


covery of the genus Oldhamia in 
America. 
Proe. U. S. Nat. Mus., No. 1002, 
Nov. 15, 1894, pp. 313-315, fig. 1 


— Report on the Department of Paleo- 


zoic Invertebrate Fossils in the U, 8. 
National Museum, 1892. 
Rep Smithsonian Inst.(U.S. Nat Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 191-194. 


WARD, Lester F. Recent discoveries of 
eyeadean trunks in the Potomac for- 
mation of Maryland. 


Bull. Torrey Botan. Club, Xxi, No. 7, July 
20, 1894, pp. 201-294. 

Gives an account of a collection of cycadean 
trunks made by Mr. Arthur Bibbins in Mary- 
land, and the peculiar manner in which it was 
made, the specimens being all found in the 
possession of private individuals; also of 
efforts made to determine the geological hori- 
zon at which they originally occurred 


—— [Note on Professor Jenney’s collec- 
tion of fossil plants from the Lower 
Cretaceous of the Black Hills.] 


Science (New series), 1, New York, Feb. 1, 
1895, pp. 137-138. : 


— The Mesozoic flora of P’ortugal com- 
pared with that of the United States. 


Science (New series), 1, New York, Mar. 
29, 1895, pp. 337-346. 
A review of the literature of the Mesozoic 


* fiora of Portugal, and especially of the recent 
elaborate memoir of the Marquis Saporta and 
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WARD, Lester F.—Continned. 

M. Paul Choffat, with special indication of the 
analogies, both stratigraphical and paleonto- 
logical, to the older Mesozoic and the Potomac 
formation of the United States. 

— Remarks on the genus Caulinites, 
Brongn., with exhibition of specimens 
(rhizomes of Tripsacum dactyloides). 

Science (New series), 1, New York, June 
28, 1895, pp. 725-726. 

Abstract of a paper read before the Biological 
Society of Washington, June 1, 1895. These 
rhizomes very closely resemble (. parisiens:s 
(Demarest) Brongn. 

—— [Fossil plants. ] 

Johnson's Unwersal Cyclopedia (New edi- 
tien), v1, New York, 1895, pp. 639-645. 

A somewhat complete account of the past 
history and present state of the science of 
paleobotany 

Report on the Department of Fossil 
Plants in the U.S. National Museum, 
1892. 

Rep. Smithsonian Inet. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 185-190. 

WATKINS, Joun Report on 
the Section of Transportation and En 
gineering in the U.S. National Mu- 
seum, 1892. 

Rep. Smithsonian Inat. (U.S. Nat. Mus.) 
1892 (1893). pp. 127-132. pls. 

WHITE, Cuaries Notes on 
the invertebrate fauna of the Dakota 
Formation, with descriptions of new 


molluscan forms. 
Proe, U.S. Nat, Mus. xvi, No. 995, July 19 
1894, pp. 191-138, pl. vin. 
—— Memoir of Ferdinand Vandiveer 
Hayden, 1839-1887. 
Biographical Memoirs of the National 
Avademy of Sciences, U1, pp 395-413 
This paper was read before the National 
Academy of Sciences: November, 1894. 
Published also in separate form 
—— Report on the Department of Meso- 
zoic Invertebrate Fossils in the U, &. 
National Museum, 1892. 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mue.), 
1892 (1893), p. 195 
WILSON, Tuomas. Primitive industry. 
A rehaologist, Ui, No. 7, 1894, pp. 200-204; 
No. & Aug., 1894, pp. 258-246 
This paper describes early objects of primi 
tive industry found in Europe, and compares 
them with these found im America. Dr. Ab 
bott'stinds of similar implements in the gravels 
of the river terrace at Trenton, N. J., are com 
pared with the infructuous searches of other 
persons in the same terrace. It is shown that, 
by reason of the scarcity of the implements, 
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WILSON, Triomas—Continued. 
the failure of an observer to find them in one 
locality is no evidence that another observer 
may not have found them in another locality. 
Similar experiences of the best observers in 
France and England are cited. Many imple- 
ments of similar form and manufacture have 
been found in nearly every State ef the Union, 
though practically all on the surface. This 
does not, however, prove the existence of 
Paleolithic man in America, but, as says M. 
Boule, is *‘an argument in favor of their an- 
tiquity which will greatly impress prehistoric 
archwologists of experience.’ It will serve a 
good purpose in stimulating further investiga- 
tion, and prevent the formation of conclusions 
before the search has been exhausted and the 
evidence all in. 
—— Polished stone hatchets. 
Archeologist, 11, No.1, Jan., 1895, pp. 8-14; 
No. 2, Feb., 1895, pp. 43-50. 

The polished stone hatchet is, more than any 
other implement, the representative of man’s 
culture during the Neolithic or Polished Stone 
age. Man in this stage spread himself by 
migration practically over the whole world, 
and in so doing carned with him this imple- 
ment more than any other. While the Paleo 
lithic age of prehistoric man is called the 
chipped stone age, the chipping of stone- 

_cutting implements did not cease with it, but 
was to some extent carried into the Neolithic 
or Polished Stoneage. Some implements thus 
chipped were ground to a sharp edge or point, 
while others were left unground. The tools 
used were hammer stones and grinding stones. 
The processes are shown i six figures forming 
a series, from the rudely chipped to the finely 
polished hatchets. In the Paleolithic age the 
material used was such as could be chipped, 
while mm the Neolithie age many stone imple 
ments of nonchipable materiai, like granite, 
diorite, ete., were used These had to be re- 
duced to the required form by hammering or 
pecking, cailed by the French martelage. The 
hatchet was inserted in a handle of wood, 
with the cutting edge on a line with the han 
dle. Many specimens, mostly from France and 
England, have been found, which indicate this 

The National 
Museum is the fortunate possessor of two 


as the general method of use. 


original specimens thus mounted one the 
property of Mr. Byren E. Dodge, of Wisconsin 
and the other of Mr. C. M. Crouse, of Syracus: 
N.Y. The universality of the polished ston 
hatebet during the Neolithic period is shown 
by the universality of the material used. On 
the seacoast and the islands fossil shells 
were not infrequently employed. While no 
two polished stone hatchets may be exactly 
alike, each having been the handiwork of an 
individual who apparently worked for hinsett 
and without pattern, they are all capable of 
being reduced to a few generai typ 8, and a 
series taken from almost any locality in the 
United States would represent a similar series 
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WILSON, Tuomas—Continued. 
from almost any other locality in the same 
country, and would closely resemble a series 
from any part of the world. 


u the presence of fluorine as a test 
for the fossilization of animal bones. 
Am. Naturalist, Xx1x, No. 340, Apr. 1895, 
pp. 301-317; No. 341, May, 1895, pp. 
459-456. 

It is greatly to be desired that some test 
should be discovered by which the antiquity 
of animal, and especially human, bones might 
be determined. This test is believed to have 
been found in fluorine. It may not be certain 
nor always equal, but if it furnishes, or prom- 
ises to furnish, an aid in this direction, it is to 
be studied, examined, experimented with, and 
proved. Modern animal bones have bat a 
small percentage of fluorine, less than two- 
tenths of 1 percent, while it appears to increase 
in quantity and proportion until in those of 
the earlier geologic ages the proportion reaches 
Sand ever 4 percent. This increase may be 
different in different localities, but from analy- 
ses of a large number of specimens it seems a 
steadily increasing ratio, and therefore affords 
a means of approximate determination. 


—— Urooved stone axes. 


Archeologist, Ui, No. 5, May, 1895, pp. 
155-157 

While the polished stone hatchet was almost 

universal among prehistoric peoples, the 

grooved stone ax is confined to the United 
Mates 

When the prehistoric man of Europe desired 

a heavier cutting implement than his polished 

stone hatchet, he drilled a hole through the ax 

and inserted a handle, sledge fashion. When 


WILSON, THomas—Continued. 
the prehistoric man of America wanted a simi- 
lar implement, he made a groove around the 
implement and bound it with a withe, which 
served as a handle. 

Some of these implements have the edge 
placed transversely to the handle and so they 
become adzes, and where the edge is curved 
instead of straight they become gouges. The 
same difference of detail in size, shape. form, 
and material remarked among polished stone 
hatchets have been found among grooved 
stone axes. 


Stone cutting implements. 
Archeologist, m1, No. 6, June, 1895, pp. 
179-185 
Rude notched axes resemble the grooved ax. 
A netch has been prepared by chipping fora 
withe or handle, the edges of which notch have 
been hammered or pecked so as to destroy 
their sharpness and permit the use of the 
withe, but they are rudely chipped, and beyond 
this show ne traces of pecking and never of 
smoothing or grinding. They are peculiar in 
their shape and can not have been grooved 
stone axes in process of manufacture, though 
they may have been its evolutionary ancestor. 
They are always made of material which can 
be chipped—like flint, quartzite, rhyolite,ete. — 
and seem never to have been made of non- 
chipable material, as granite, divrite, ete. 
They are found in many localities throughout 
the United States 


—— Report on the Department of Prehis- 


toric Anthropology in the U.S. National 
Museum, 1892. 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst. (U.S. Nat. Mus.), 
1892 (1893), pp. 135-142. 
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Ablerus. Howard. (Hym.) Jnsect Life, | 


vu, No. 1, Sept., 1894, pp. 7-8. 

Acantharchaster. Verrill. (Aster.) Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus., xvul, No. 1000, Nov, 15, 
1894, p. 268. 

Acutomentum. Eigenmann and Beeson, 
(Pisc.) Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., Xvu, 
No. 1009, Nov. 15, 1894, p. 383. 

Agiabampoa, Rose. (Bot.) Agiabampo, 
Mexico. Hoffmann, Wiss. Beil. 2. 
Jahresb, Fried. Werd. Gym. Berl., p. 
20; Eng. and Prantl., Pflanzenf., Iv, 
p. 5, 1894, p. 390; Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan. 31, 1895, p.335. 

Anapella. Dall. (Moll.) /’roc. Malaco- 
logical Soc., 1, Mar., 1895, p. 213. 

Atactodea. Dall. (Moll.) Proc. Mal- 
acological Soc., 1, Mar., 1895, p. 213. 

Auctospina. Eigenmann and _ Beeson. 
(Pise.) Proce. U, 8S. Nat, Mus., xvu, 
No. 1009, Nov. 15, 1894, p. 404. 

Ceratoneura. Ashmead. (Hym.) Journ. 
Linn. Soc. (Zool.), XXv, 1894, Nos. 
159-160, p. 178. 

Cetomimidw. Goode and Bean. (Pisc.) 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1012, 
Jan, 26, 1895, p. 451. 

Cetomimus. Goode and Bean. (Pisc.) 
Proc. U, S.-Nat. Mus., No. 1012, 
Jan. 26, 1895, p. 452. 

Chirundina. Giesbreecht. (Copep.) 
Bull. Mus, Comp. Zool., xxv, No. 12, 
Apr., 1895, p. 248. 

Chrysocharodes. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), xxv, 1894, 
Nos, 159-160, p. 177. 

Chrysoglyphe. Ashmead. (Hym.) Journ. 
Linn. Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 
159-160, p. 160. 

Chrysopophagus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
Insect Life, vu, No. 3, Dec., 1894, pp. | 
245-246. 
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Coelomactra. Dall. (Subgenus of Mac- 
tra, L.) (Moll.) Proce. Malacological 
Soe., 1, Mar., 1895, p. 211. 

Cyclomactra. Dall. (Section of Mactro- 
derma.) (Moll.) Proc. Malacological 
Soc., 1, Mar., 1895, p. 211. 

Diacerion. Dall. (Subgenus of Cerion.) 
(Moll.) Bull, Mus. Comp. Zool., xxv, 
No. 9, u, Oct., 1894, p. 122. 

Dinaxis. Dall. (Section of Solarium, 
Lam.) (Moll.) Nautilus, 1x, No. 1, 
May, 1895, p. 1. 

Echinecus. M. J. Rathbun. (Decap.) 


Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 984, 


July 21, 1894, p. 66. 

Erotolepsia. Howard. (Hym.) Journ. 
Linn. Soc. (Zool.), XXvV, 1894, Nos, 
159-160, p. 99. 

Gaidius. Giesbrecht. (Copep.) ull, 
Mus. Comp. Zool., XXv, No. 12, Apr., 
1895, p. 248. 

Gastropsetta. Barton A. Bean. (Pisc.) 
Proc. U. S. Nat, Mus., xvu, No. 1030, 
May 11, 1895, p. 633. 

Gigliolia. Goode and Bean. (Pisc.) 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvut, No. 1013, 
Jan. 26, 1895, p. 464. 

Habrolepoidea. Howard. (Hym.) Journ. 
Linn, Soe. (Zool.), Xxv, 184, Nos. 
159-160, p. 89. 

Harriotta. Goode and Bean. (VPise.) 
Proc. U. Nat. Mus., xvut, No, 1014, 
Jan. 26, 1895, pp. 471-473, pl. XIx. 

Herbertia. Howard. (Hym.) Journ. 
Linn, Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159- 
160, p. 98. 

Heterotrogon. Richmond. [Type:, Het- 
erotrogon vittatus (Shelley).] (Aves.) 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1024, 
May 11, 1895, p. 602. 
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Holoplites. M. J. Rathbun. (Decap.) 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., XVul, No, 984, July 
21, 1804, p. 64. 

Homalopoda. Howard. (Hym.) Journ. 
Linn. Soe. (Zool.), Xxv, 1894, Nos. 
159-160, p. 90. 

Isaster. Verrill. (Aster.) Proc. U. 8. 
Nat. Mus., xv, No. 1000, Nov. 15, 
1894, p. 257. 

Joannisia.' Dall. (Moil.) Trans. Wag- 
ner Free Inst. Sci., 111, p. 345, Apr., 1895. 

Lepeopus. Benedict. (Deecap.) Proc. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1016, Jan. 29, 
1895, p. 487. 

Leptolithodes. Benedict. (Decap.) 
Proce. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No, 1016, 
Jan 29, 1895, p. 484. 

Leptospisula. Dall. (Subgenus of Spi- 
sula.) (Moll.) Pree. Malacological Soc., 
I, p. 211, Mar., 1895. 

Lipogenys. Goode and Bean. (Pise.) 
Proe. U. S. Nat. Mus., Xvu, No. 1013, 
Jan. 26, 1895, p. 469. 

Lophopteraster. Verrill. (Aster.) Am. 
Journ, Sei. (series 3), XLix, No. 291, 
Mar., 1895, p. 202. 

Lophothrix. Giesbrecht. (Copep.) Bull. 
Mus. Comp. Zool., XXv, No. 12, Apr., 
1895, p. 254. 

Lutrophora. Dall. (Section of Lutraria, 
Lam.) (Moll.) l’rec. Malacological Soc., 
1,-Mar., 1895, p. 212. 

Macdonaldia. Goode and Bean. (Pisc.) 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1013, 
Jan. 26, 1895, p. 467, pl. Xvi, fig. 2. 

Mactroderma. Dall. (Subgenus of Mac- 
tra, L.) (Moll.) Nautilus, vint, No. 4, 
Aug., 1894, p. 39. 

Mactrotoma. Dall. (Subgenus of Mac- 
tra, (Moll.) Nautilus, vir, No. 3, 
July, 1894, p. 26. 

Maynardia. Dall. (Subgenus of Cer- 
ion.) (Moll.) Bull. Mus, Comp. Zool., 
xxv, No. 9, m1, Oct., 1894, p. 122. 

Micromactra. Dall. (Section of Mac- 


trotoma.) (Moll.) Nautilus, vu, No. | 


4, Aug., 1894, p. 40. 

Microtralia. Dall. (Section of Auricula, 
Lam.) (Moll.) Bull, Mus. Comp. Zool., 
XXv, No. 9, 11, Oct., 1894, p. 117, fig. 7. 

Myrrhidendron. Coulter and Rose. | 
(Bot.) Guatemala Botan. Gaz., XIX, | 
Nov., 1894, p. 466, pl. 32. 

Odontodactylus. Bigelow. (Stomat.) | 
Proce. U. 8. Nat. Mus., Xvu, No.1017, | 
Feb, 5, 1895, p. 495. 
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| (Edignathus. Benedict. (Decap.) Proc. 

Nat. Mus., No. 1016, Jan. 29, 
1895, p. 487. 

Paraolinx. Ashmead. (Hym.) Journ. 
Linn. Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 
159-160, p. 166. 

Pentastichus. Ashmead. (Hym.) Journ. 
Linn. Soc. (Zool.), XX Vv, 1894, Nos, 159- 
160, p. 187. 

Preissites. Knowlton. (Foss. pl.) Bull. 
Torrey Botan. Club, xxi, No. 10, Oct. 
24, 1804, p. 458, pl. 219, figs. 1-3. 

Primospina. Eigenmann and Beeson. 
(Pise.) Proce. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, 
No. 1009, Nov. 15, 1894, p. 385. 

Pristopus. Benedict. (Decap.) Proce 
U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1016, Jan. 29, 
1895, p. 486. 

Procniatide. Lucas. (Aves.) Auk, xu, 
No. 2, Apr., 1895, p. 186. 

Prospalta. Howard. (Hym.) Jnsect Life, 
vul, No. 1, Sept., 1894, p. 6. 

Pteropodus, Eigemann and Beeson, 
(Pise.) Proe. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., xvu, 
No. 1009, Nov. 15, 1894, p. 396. 

Ptychocochlis. Simpson. (Subgenus of 
Neocyclotus.) (Moll.) Proce. U. 8. Nat. 
Mus., Xvu, No. 1011, Jan. 26, 1895, 
p. 431. 

Retella. Dall. (Subgenus of Labiosa 
Moller.) (Moll.) Proc. Malacological 
Soc., 1, Mar., 1895, p. 212. 

Retina. Dall. (Section of Reta, Gray.) 
(Moll.) Proc. Malacological Soc., 1, 
Mar, 1895, p. 212. 

Rondeletia. Goode and Bean. (Pisc.) 
Proce, U. Nat. Mus., No. 1012, 
Jan. 26, 1895, p. 454. 

Rondeletiidw. Goodeand Bean. (Pisc.) 
Proce. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1012, 
Jan. 26, 1895, p. 454. 

Simomactra. Dall. (Section of Mac- 
trotoma.) (Moll.) Nautilus, No. 
4, Aug., 1894, p. 40. 

Strophiops. Dall. (Subgenus of Cerion.) 
(Moll.) Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., xxv, 
No.9, 1, Oct., 1894, p. 121. 


| Symmorphomactra. Dall. Subgenus of 


Spisula, Gray.) (Moll.) Nautilus, vit, 
No. 4, Aug., 1894, p. 41. 

Vendryesia. Simpson. (For Leia and 
Lia, both preoccupied.) (Moll.) Proe. 
U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1011, Jan. 

_ 26, 1895, p. 430. 


' Genus of Cyrenellidx, based on the Philippine Cyrenella oblonga, Sowerby. The name, however, 


turns out to be preoccupied by Mopterosato (1888), 


and may be modified to Joannisiell 
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SUPPLEMENT B. 


LIST OF NEW SPECIES AND SUBSPECIES DESCRIBED IN THE PAPERS 
REFERRED TO IN THE FOREGOING BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


{An asterisk indicates that the type specimen is not in the National Museum. | 


Ablerus clisiocamp. (Ashmead) How- 
ard. (Hym.) District of Columbia. 
Insect Life, No. 1, Sept., 1894, p.&, 
fig. 3. 

Abutilon bastardioides. Baker. (Bot.) 
Colima, Mexico. Contrib. U. S, Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 306. 

Acalyphacoryloides. Rose. (Bot.) Man- 
zanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan, 31, 1895, p. 357. 

Acalypha papillosa. Rose. (Bot.) Ag- 
ibampo, Mexico. Contrib. U. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 358. 

Acerotaconfusa. Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 233. 

Achwus trituberenlatus. M.J. Rathbun. 
(Decap.) Japan. Proe. U. 8. Nat. 
Mus., XvVul, No, $84, July 21, 1894, p. 47. 

Acoloides fuscipennis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 215. 

Acoloides ochraceus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XX¥, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 215. 

Acoloides subtuseus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 215. 

Acrocormus megastigmus. Ashmead, 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 155. 

Adamsiella grayana aureolabre. Simp- 
son. (Moll.) Jamaica. Proe. U. 
Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1011, Jan. 1895, 
p. 449. 

Agathis pectoralis. Ashmead, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XX¥V, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 129. 

Agathis rubricinetus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 128. 

Agiabampoa congesta. Rose. (Bot.) 
Agiabampo, Mexico. Hoffman, Wiss. 
Beil. z. Jahresb. Fried. Werd. Gym. Berl., 
p.20; Eng. and Prantl., Pfanzenf., tv, 
p- 5, 1894, p. 390; Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan, 31, 1895, p. 335. 

Aglaotoma basalis. Ashmead. (Ilym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 

XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 65, 


Aglaotoma __longicornis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), Xxv, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 65. 

Aglaotoma pallida. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 64. 

Aglaotoma varixbilis. Ashmead. (Hyim.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 65. 

Amblyaspis Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St.Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. 
(Zool. ),XXvV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 234, 

Amblyaspis triangularis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soe. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 234. 

Amblyaspis  verticillatus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc, 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 255. 

Amblyaspis xanthopus, Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn, Soc, 
‘(Zovl.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 236. 

Anasimus latus. M. J. Rathbun. (De- 
cap.) Off South Carolina to Gulf of 
Mexico and Caribbean Sea. Proc. U. 
S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No, 984, July 21, 
p. 58. 

Aneetoclis rufipes. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 189%, Nos. 159-160, p. 77. 

Anopedias conica. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18M, Nos. 159-160, p. 239. 

Anterisrufipes. Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe, (Zool)., 
XXV, 189, Nos, 159-160, p. 227. 

Argithamnia manzanilloana. Rose. 
(Bot.) Manzanillo, Mexico. Contrib. 
U. 8S. Nat. Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 
1895, p. 357. 

Ashmeadia abnormicornis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn, Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 145. 

Ashmeadiainsularis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 144. 

Ashmeadia megastigma. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ: Linn 


Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, . 
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Ashmeadia pallidipes. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 144. 

Ashmeadia pulchra. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 145. 

Asterias austera. Verrill. (Aster.) 
Georges Bank and off Cape Cod, Am. 
Journ, Sci.(series3), XLIx, No. 291, Mar., 
1895, p. 209. 

Asterias enopla. Verrill. (Aster.) Off 
Nova Scotia. Am. Journ. Sci. (series 
3), XLIX, No. 291, Mar., 1895, p. 208. 

Astroschema clavigera. Verrill. 
(Ophiur.) Off Georges Bank. Proe. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1000, Nov. 15, 
1844, p. 295. 

Ayenia manzanilloana. Rose. (Bot.) 
Manzanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U.S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 309. 

Batrachonotus brasiliensis. M. J. Rath- 
bun. (Decap.) Off Rio Janeiro. Proce. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., xvut, No. 984, July 21, 
1894, p. 54. 

Batrachonotus Nicholsi. M.J.Rathbun. 
(Decap.) Gulf of California.  Proe. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 981, July 21, 
IRM, p. 55. 

Bephrata cultriformis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 146. 

Blacus rubriceps. Ashmead, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 131. 

Bleekeria Gilli. Tarleton H. Bean. 
(Pise.) North Pacitic? Proe. Nat. 
Mus., XvVu, No. 1028, May 11, 1895, pp. 

629-630. 

Bleptina medialis. Smith. (Lep.) 
Florida. Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus., No. 48, 
1895, p. 60. 

Boreomysis californica. Ortmann. 
(Sehiz.) Gulf of California. Bull. 
Mus. Comp. Zool., XXvV, No. 8, Sept., 
1894, p. 106. 


Bracon femoratus. Ashmead, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 112. 

Bracon flavomaculatus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soe. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 111. 

Bracon maculiceps. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St.Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 111. 


Bracon niger. Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ, Linn, Soc, (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 109. 

Bracon Sancti-Vincenti. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. 
Soe. (Zool.), XXvV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 112. 

Bracon seminiger. Ashmead. (lIlym.) 
St.Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, ISM, Nos. 159-160, p. 110. 

Bracon vulgaris. Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 184, Nos. 159-160, p. 112. 

Braconxanthospilus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St.Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 110. 

Brickellia colimwe. Rose. (Bot.) Co- 
lima, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 333. 

Brisinga multicostata. Verrill. (Aster.) 
Ott Georges Bank and Marthas Vine- 
yard. Proce, U. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 
1000, Nov. 15, 1894, p. 280. 

Bulimulus (Nwsiotus) reibisechi. Dall. 
(Moll.) Indefatigable Island, Galapa- 
gos Islands. Nautilus, vin, No. 11, 
Mar., 1895, p. 126. 

Bulimulus (Nwsiotus) Tanneri. Dall. 
(Moll.) Indefatigable Island, Galapa- 
gos Islands Nautilus, viii, No. 11, 
Mar., 1895, p. 130. 

Bumelia arborescens. Rose. (Bot.) Co- 
lima, Mexico. Contrib. U. 8. Nat. Herba- 
rium, 1, No. 9, Jan, 31, 1895, p. 339. 

Caeus insularis. Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 227. 

Cacus laticinctus. Ashmead. (Hym., 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 227. 

Callisceliolaticinctus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 223. 

Caloteleiawnea. Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 219. 

Caloteleia elongata. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 219. 

Caloteleia maculipennis. Aslimead. 
(Hym.) St.Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. 
(Zool. ), XX Vv, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 221. 

Caloteleia ocularis, Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 220. 
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Caloteleia punctata. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 221. 

Caloteleia puncticeps. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 219. 

Calyptus thoracicus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 131. 

Camarhynehus affinis.* Ridgway. 
(Aves.) Albemarle Island, Galapagos. 
Proc. U,. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, 
Nov. 15, 1894, p. 365. 

Camarhynehus productus.* Ridgway. 
(Aves.) Albemarle Island, Galapagos. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, 
Noy. 15, 1894, p. 364. 


Camarhynchus rostratus. Ridgway. | 


(Aves.) James Island, Galapagos 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, 
Nov. 15, 1894, p. 363. 

Camarhynehus Salvini. Ridgway. 
(Aves.) Chatham Island, Galapagos. 
Proce. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, 
Nov. 15, 1894, p. 364. 

Campoplex meridionalis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 139. 

Canavalia acuminata. Rose. (Bot.) 


Manzanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U.S. Nat. — 
Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 322. | 


Capparis Palmeri. Rose. (Bot.) Man- 
zanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 301, 


Caprimulgus aldabrensis. Ridgway. 
(Aves.) Aldabra Island. Proc. U.S. 
Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1008, Nov. 15, i894, 
p. 373 

Cardiospermum spinosum. Radlkofer. 
(Bot.) La Paz, Lower Cal. Contrib. 
U.S. Nat. Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 
1895, p. 368. 

Cassia manzanilloana. Kose.  (Bot.) 
Colima, Mexico. Contrib. U. 8S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan, 31, 1895, 
p. 325. 

Catolaccus pallipes. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 163. 

Catolaceus vulgaris. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 164. 

Catyosticlus auratus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 152. 


Cecidomyia rhois. Coquillett. (Dipt.) 
Lebanon Springs, N. Y. Insect Life, 
vil, No. 4, Mar., 1895, p. 348. 

Ceiba grandiflora. Rose. (Bot.) Man- 
zanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 308. 

Celosia monospera. Rose. (Bot.) Man- 
zanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, 
p. 352. 

Centropages elegans. Giesbrecht. 
(Copep.) Off California. Bull. Mus. 
Comp. Zool., XXV, No. 12, April, 1895, 
p. 256, pl. rv, figs. 1-2. 

Centropus insularis. Ridgway. (Aves.) 
Aldabra Island. Proc. U.S, Nat. Mus., 
Xvil, No. 1008, Nov. 15, 1894, p. 373. 

Ceraphron fumipennis. Ashmead (Hym.) 
St. Vincent, Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.) 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 199. 

Ceraphron meridionalis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn. Soc, 
(Zool.), XX Vv, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 200. 

Ceraphron Sancti-Vincenti. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 199. 

Ceraphron solitarius. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 200. 

Ceratoneura pallida. Ashmead. (Ilym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18M, Nos. 159-160, p. 179. 

Ceratoneura  petiolata. Ashmead, 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn, Soe, 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 179. 

Cerchysius pulechricornis. Howard. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XX Vv, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 87. 

Cerchysius terebratus. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 87. 

Cerion Agassizi. Dall. (Moll.) Bahamas. 
Ball, Mus. Comp. Zool., XXxv, No. 9, 
Oct., 1894, p. 120, figs. 9-10. 


| Cerithium (Pyrazus)  septemstriatum 


degeneratum, Dall. (Moll.) Bahamas. 
Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., XXv, No. 9, Ul, 
Oct., 1894, p. 115. 

Certhidea albemarlei. * Ridgway. 
(Aves.) Albemarle Island, Galapagos. 
Proce, U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, 
Nov. 15, 1894, p. 360. 

Certhidea bifasciata.” Ridgway. (Aves.) 
Barrington Island, Galapagos. Troe. 
U.S, Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, Nov. 
15, 1894, p. 359. 
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Certhidea luteola.* Ridgway. 
Chatham Island, Galapagos. Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, Nov. 
15, 1894, p. 360. 


Tower Isiand, Galapagos. 
Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, Nov. 15, 1894, 
p. 359. 

Certhidea Salvini.* Ridgway. (Aves.) 
Indefatigable Island, Galapagos. Proc. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, Nov. 
15, 1894, p. 358. 

Cetomimus Gillii. Goode and Bean. 
(Pise.) Northwestern Atlantic. Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1012, Jan, 26, 
1895, p. 452, pl. xvi, fig. 2. 

Cetomimus Storeri. Goode and Bean. 
(Pise.) Northwestern Atlantic. Proce. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1012, Jan. 26, 
1895, p. 453, pl. X fig. 3. 

Chalcura americana. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 85. 

Chelonus meridionalis. Ashmead. (Hym. ) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 126. 

Chiloneurus diaspidinarum. Howard. 
(Hym.) Liberty, S.C. Insect Life, vu, 
No. 3, Dee., 1894, p. 256. 

Chirundina Streetsii. Giesbrecht. 


Zool., XXV, No. 12, Apr., 1895, p. 249, 
pl. 1, figs. 5-10, 

Chondrocladia alaskensis. Lambe. (Po- 
rif.) Bering Sea and North Pacific 


Ocean. Trans. Roy. Soc, Canada, Xu, 
1894, section 4, p. 119, pl. 11, figs. 7, Ta-e, 
June, 18%. 

Chondrocladia pulchra. Lambe. (Porif.) 
Aleutian Islands. Trans. Roy. Soc. Can- 
ada; X11, 1894, section 4, p. 119, pl. u, 
figs. 8, 8a-d, June, 1895. 

Chrestosema pallidipes. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 68. 


St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc, (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 68. 

Chromateleia semicyanea. Ashmead, 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 224. 

Chrondropoma watlingense. Dall. 
(Moll.) Watling Island. Bull. Mus. 
Comp. Zool., XXV, No. 9, Ovt., 1894, p. 
118, tig. 6. 
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(Aves.) | Chrysidea aurata, Ashmead. 


Certhidea mentalis.* Ridgway. (Aves.) | 
Proc, U. 8. | 


(Co- | 
pep.) Off California. Bull, Mus. Comp. | 


Chrestosema robusta. Ashmead. (Hym.) | 
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(Hym.) 
| St.Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18%, Nos. 159-160, p. 150. 
Chrysocharis lividiceps. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 176. 
Chrysocharis lividus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 175. 
Chrysocharis stigmatus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 175. 
Chrysocharis thoracicus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 176. 
Chrysocharodes petiolata. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXvV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 178. 
Chrysoglyphe albipes. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. 
(Zool,), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 162. 
Chrysoglyphe apicalis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 161. 
Ash- 
Insect 


Chrysopophagus compressicornis. 
mead, (Hym.) Utica, Mass. 
Life, vu, No. 3, Dec., 1894, p. 246. 

Cienfuegosia Palmeri. Rose. (Bot.) 
Colima, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 308. 

Cinnyris Abbotti. Ridgway. (Aves.) 
Assumption Island. Proc. U, 8. Nat. 
Mus., xvu, No. 1008, Nov. 15, 18%, 
p. 372. 

Cinnyris aldabrensis. Ridgway. (Aves.) 
Aldabra Island. Proc. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., Beer 

_  Xvut, No, 1008, Nov. 15, 1894, p. 372. 

Crateava Palmeri. Rose. ( Bot.) Armenia, 

Mexico. Contrib. U.S. Nat. Herbarium, at: 

1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 301. am 

Clinocentrus flaviventris. Ashmead. 

(Hym.) St.Vincent. Journ, Linn, Soe. 

(Zool.), XXv, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p, 123. 

Closterocerus albipes. Ashmead. (Hym.) 

St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18%, Nos. 159-160, 177. 

Closterocerus 


auriceps. Ashmead. 

(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. 

Soc. (Zool.), XXv, 1894, Nos, 159-160, 
p. 177. 

Closterocerus leucopus. Ashmead. 

(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. 

Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 


p. 177. 


= 
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Coelopelta mirabilis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 239. 

Collodes leptocheles. M. J. Rathbun. 
(Decap.) Gulf of Mexico. Proce, U.S. 
Nat. Mus., xvul, No. 984, July 21, 1894, 
p. 53. 


Copidosoma diversicornis. Howard. 


(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn, 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 92. 

Cremastobweus bicolor. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. 
Soc. (Zool.), XXvV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, | 
p- 228. 


Cremastobiwus niger. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 228. 

Cremastus insularis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, L894, Nos. 159-160, p. 140. 

Cribrella pectinata. Verrill. (Aster.) 
Eastport, Me. Proc. S. Nat. Mus., 
xvii, No. 1000, Nov. 15, 1894, p. 278. 

Crossaster helianthus. Verrill. (Aster.) 
Near George’s Bank. Proe, U. 8, Nat. 
Mus., xvu, No. 1000, Noy. 15, 189%, 
p. 274. F 

Decatomidea pallidicornis. Ashmead, 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 147. 

Derostenus acutus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 174. 

Derostenus quadrimaculatus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe, 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 173. 

Derostenusrotundus, Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 174. 

Desmacella pennata. Lambe. (Porif.) 
Vancouver Island. Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, X11, 1894, section 4, p. 129, pl. 
1V, figs. 6, 6a-d, June, 1895. 

Desmognathus Brimleyorum. Stejneger. 
(Rept.) HotSprings, Arkansas. Proc. 
U.S. Nat, Mus., No. 1023, May 11, 1895, 
p. 597. 

Diachasma pilosipes. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc, (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 137, 

Diapriamellea. Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 

Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 

XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 251. 


Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 


| Diglyphus albipes. 
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Diglyphosema flavipes. Ashmead. (Hym.} 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 61. 

Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 167. 

Diglyphus maculipennis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XX V, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 167. 

Dimerismaculipennis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 123. 

Dissomphalus bisulcus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. 
(Zool. ), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 194. 

Dissomphalus _confusus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 194. 

Dissomphalus politus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 195. 

Dissomphalus tubereulatus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc, 
(Zool.), XXvV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 193. 

Doridium adellw. Dall. (Moll.) Puget 
Sound. Nautilus, vu, No.7, Nov., 184, 
p. 73. 


Drymeria procumbens. Rose.  (Bot.) 
Colima, Mexico. Contrib. U. 8S. Nat. 
Herbarium, t, No. 9, Jan, 31, 1895, p. 304. 

Echinewcus pentagonus. M. J. Rathbun. 
(Decap.) Bonin Islands. Proc. U. 8. 
Nat, Mus., XvVul, No, 984, July 21, 1894, 


p. 66. 

Echocerus dentiger. Chittenden. (Col.) 
Texas. Proc. (. S. Nat. Mus., xvin, 
No. 1041, advance sheet, Jan. 16, 1895, 
pp. 79-80. 

Echocerus recurvatus. Chittenden. 
(Col.) Florida. Proe, U.S. Nat. Mus., 


xvi, No. 1041, advance sheet, Jan. 16, 
1895, pp. 79-80. 

Elachistus aureus. Howard, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 108. 

Elachistus caudatus. Howard. (Ilym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, IRM, Nos. 159-160, p. 107. 

Elachistus seutellatus. Howard. (liym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ, Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 184, Nos, 159-160, p. 107. 

Elasmus tlaviventris. Howard. (¢Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 104. 
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Elasmus flavus. Howard. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 104. 

Elasmushelvus. Howard. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 103. 

Elasmuslevifrons. Howard. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 101. 

Elasmus maculatus. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 103. 

Elasmus punctatus. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 105. 

Elasmus punctulatus. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 102. 

Elasmus rugosus. Howard. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18M, Nos. 159-160, p. 102. 

ElasmusSmithii. Howard. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1891, Nos, 159-160, p. 104. 

Empidonax trailliialnorum.* Brewster. 
(Aves.) Upton, Me. Auk, x1, No. 2, 
Apr., 1895, p. 161. 

Encarsia flaviclava. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXY¥, 184, Nos. 159-160, p. 97. 

Encelia purpurea. Rose. (Bot.) Co- 
lima, Mexico. (Contrib. U.S. Nat. Her- 
barium, 1, No. 9, Jan, 31, 1895, p. 336, 

Encyrtusargentipes. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 95. 

Encyrtus crassus. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 93. 

Encyrtus flaviclavus. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Svc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 96. 

Encyrtus hirtus. Howard, (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 95. 


Encyrtusnitidus. Howard. (Hym.) St. | 


Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18M, Nos, 159-160, p. 94. 

Encyrtusquadricolor. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 184, Nos, 159-160, p. 93, 

Eolophus auripunetatus., Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 166. 


Epizeuxis majoralis. Smith. (Lep.) New 
York, Ohio, and Illinois. Bull. U. &, 
Nat. Mus., No. 48, 1895, p. 25. 

Epyris incertus. Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool. ), XXV, 
1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 189. 

Epyris insularis. Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc.(Zool,), XXV, 
1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 189. 

Erotolepsia compacta. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool. ), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 100. 

Esperella modesta. Lambe. (Porif.) 
Bering Sea and North Pacific Ocean, 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, Xu, section 4, 
1894, p. 118, pl. m1, figs. 1, la-d, June, 
1895. 

Eucheta tonsa, Giesbrecht. (Copep.) 
Off California. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 
xxv, No. 12, Apr., 1895, p. 251, pl. rv, 
figs. 9-10. 

Eucoilaclaripennis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p 76. 

Eucoila ovalis. Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc.(Zool.), XXV, 
Nos. 159-160, p. 76. 

Euphausia diomedew, Ortmann. (Schiz.) 
Galapagos Islands. Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool., XXV, No. &, Sept., 1894, p. 102. 

Euphorbia colime. Rose. (Bot.) Colima, 
Mexico. Contrib. U.S. Nat. Herbarium, 
1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 356. 

Euphorbia sonorw. Rose. (Bot.) Agia- 
bampo, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan, 31, 1895, p. 356. 

Euprognatha rastellifera spinosa. M..J. 
Rathbun. (Decap.) Off Havana and 
South Carolina. Proc. U.S, Nat. Mus., 
xvul, No, 984, July 21, 1894, p. 5d. 

Eurytoma insularis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18M, Nos. 159-160, p. 148. 

Eurytoma maculiventris. Ashmead, 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ, Linn, Soe. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 149. 

Eurytoma peraflinis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18%, Nos. 159-160, p. 149. 

Eurytomocharis minima. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn, Soc. 
(Zool,), XXV, Nos. 159-160, p, 151. 

Exochus tegularis. Ashmead, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 141. 
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Flaveria robusta. Rose. (Bot.) Colima, 
Mexico. Contrib. U.S. Nat. Herbarium, 
1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p, 337. 

TForchhammeria Watsoni. Rose. (Bot.) 
Guaymas, Mexico. Contrib. U. 8. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 302. 

Fraxinus herendeenensis. Knowlton. 
(Foss. pl.) Alaska. Proce, U. 8. Nat. 
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Geospiza barringtoni.* Ridgway. ( Aves.) 
Barrington Island, Galapagos. Proce. 
U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, Nov. 15, 
1894, p. 361. 

Geospiza Bauri.* Ridgway. (Aves.) 
James Island, Galapagos. Proc. U. 8. 
Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, Nov. 15, i894, 
p. 362. 


Mus., xvi, No. 998, Aug. 2, 1894, p. 224, | Geospizadebilirostris. Ridgway. (Aves.) 


pl. 1x, fig. 7. 
Freyella aspera. Verrill. (Aster.) Off 


Chesapeake Bay. Proc. U. S. Nat. | 


Mus., xvu, No. 1000, Nov. 15, 1894, 
p. 285. 

Freyella microspina. Verrill. (Aster.) 
Off Marthas Vineyard. Proc, U.S. Nat. 
Mus., xvul, No. 1000, Nov. 15, 1894, 
p. 286. 

Fulmarus glacialis columba.* Anthony. 


James Island, Galapagos. T’roc, U.S. 
Nat. Mus., Xvul, No. 1007, Nov. 15, 184, 
p. 363. 

Geospiza fratercula. Ridgway. (Aves.) 
Abingdon Island, Galapagos. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, Nov. 15, 
1894, p. 363. 


| Geospiza intermedia. Ridgway. (Aves.) 


Charles Island, Galapagos. Proce. U. 8. 
Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, Nov. 15, 1894, 
p. 361. 


(Aves.) Off San Diego, Cal. Auk, XM, | Geospiza propinqua.* Ridgway. (Aves.) 


No. 2, Apr., 1895 (author’s ed., Mar. 16, 
1895), pp. 105-106. 

Gaidius pungens. Giesbrecht. (Copep.) 
Off California, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 


xxv, No. 12, Apr., 1895, p. 248, pl. 1, | 


figs. 1-4. 

Galesus bipunctatus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18M, Nos. 159-160, p. 248. 

Ganaspis apicalis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 67. 

Ganaspis atriceps. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zovl.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 67. 

Ganychorus collaris. Ashmead. (Hym.) 


XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 131. 

Gastropsetta frontalis. Barton A. Bean. 
(Pise.) Gulf of Mexico. Proc. U. 8. 
Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1030, May 11, 1895, 
p. 633, fig. 1. 

Gaya minutiflora. Rose. (Bot.) Colima, 
Mexico. Contrib.U. S. Nat. Herbarium, 
1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 305. 

Geospizaacutirostris.” Ridgway. (Aves.) | 
Tower Island, Galapagos. Proc. U.S. 
Nat. Mus., Xvu, No. 1007, Nov. 15, 1894, | 
p. 363. 

Geospiza albemarlei. Ridgway. (Aves.) | 
Albemarle Island, Galapagos. 

U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, Nov. 

15, 1894, p. 362. 


St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 


Tower Island, Galapagos. Proc. U. 8. 
Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, Nov, 15, 1894, 
p- 362. 

Gigliolia Moseleyi. Goode and Bean. 
(Pise.) Northwestern Atlantic. Proc. 
-U. S. Nat. Mus., No, 1013, Jan. 26, 
1895, p. 465, pl. xvi, fig. 1. 


| Glyphe punctata. Ashmead. (Hym.) St- 


Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 162. 

Gnathodon cuneatus nasutus. Dall. 
(Moll.) Port Lavaca, Tex. Proc. U. 
S. Nat. Mus., Xvit, No. 988, July, 1894, 
p. 98, pl. vu, fig. &. 

Gnathodon tlexuosus petitianus. Dall. 
(Moll.), Vera Crux, Mexico. Proce. U. 
S. Nat. Mus., xvi, No. 988, July 11, 
1894, p. 103, pl. vu, fig. 5. 

Gnathodon Johnsoni. Dall. (Moll.) Shell 
Bluif, Pascagoula River, Green County, 
Miss., ete. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, 
No. 988, July 11, 1894, p. 100, pl. vu, 
fig. 7. 

Goniozus incompletus, Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St.Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 184, Nos. 159-160, p. 196, 

Goniozus nigrifemur. Ashmead, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 195. 

Goniozus Sancti-Vincenti. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 196. 

Gramptodon atricaudus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. Soe. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, 133, 
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Gyrolasia bicolor. Ashmead. (Hym.) | Herbertialucens. Howard. (Hym.) St. 


St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 180. 
Gyrolasia ciliata. Ashmead. (Hym.) 


St. Vincent. Journ, Linn, Soc. (Zool.), | 


XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 180. 


Gyrolasia femorata, Ashmead. (Hym.) 


St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 180. 

Gyrolasia metallica. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 181. 

Habrolepoidea glauca. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 90. 

Hadronotus bicolor. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 251. 

Hadronotus carinatifrons. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, 
p. 230. 

Hadronotus insularis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 230. 

Hadronotus politus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18%, Nos. 159-160, p. 230. 

Harporhynchus cinereus Mearnsi.* An- 
thony. (Aves.) San Quintin, Lower 
California. Auk, x1, No.1, Jan., 1895, 
p. 53. 

Harriotta raleighana. Goode and Bean. 
(Pise.) Northwestern Atlantic. J’roe. 
U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1014, Jan. 
26, 1895, p. 472, pl. xx, figs. 1-4. 

Heleodytes brunneicapillus Bryanti.* 
Anthony. (Aves.) San Telmo, Lower 
California. Auk, x1, No. 3, July, 1894, 
p. 212. 

Hemilexis latipennis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.) 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 244. 

Hemilexodes filiformis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St.Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool,), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 244. 

Hemitrichusvaripes. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 184, Nos. 159-160, p. 157. 

Heptameris flavipes. Ashmead. (Hym.) 


St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), | 


XXV, 18%, Nos, 159-160, p. 71. 


Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 98. 

Heterocheta  Tanneri. Giesbrecht. 
(Copep.) Off California. Bull. Mus. 
Comp. Zool., XXV, No. 12, Apr., 1895, 
p- 259, pl. iv, figs. 5, 6. 

Heteropterys Palmeri. Rose. (Bot.) 
Alamos, Mexico. Contrib. U. 8. Nat, 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 311. 

Heterospilus carbonarius. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn, Soe, 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 117. 

Heterospilus fasciatus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 118. 

Heterospilus ferruginus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 117. 

Heterospilus humeralis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn. Soe. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 121. 

Heterospilus longicandus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. -Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool,), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 119. 

Heterospilus nigrescens. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 120. 

Heterospilus pallidipes.s Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 119. 

Heterospilus variegatus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XX Vv, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 120. 

Hexacola modesta. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 184, Nos. 159-160, p. 73. 

Hexacola Sancti-Vincenti. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 74. 

Hexacola solitaria. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc, (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 73. 

Hexaplasta incerta. Ashmead. (Hym.)} 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc, (Zool.), 
XXV, 184, Nos. 159-160, p. 77. 

Hirewa mexicana. Rose. (Bot.) Ar- 
menia, Mexico. Contrib, U. 8S. Nat. Her- 
barium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 312. 

Holeopelte cupreus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 171. 


Heptameris rufipes. Ashmead. (Hym.) Holeopelte metallicus. Ashmead, (Hym.) 


St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 71. 
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Holeopelte nigrowneus. 
(Zool. ), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 172. 
Holcopelte nigrocyaneus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St.Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 171. 

Holcopelte petiolatus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 170. 

Holospira pasonis. Dall. (Moll.) 
Paso County, Tex. Nautilus, vim, No. 
10, Feb., 1895, p. 112. 

Holcopelte productus, Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 172. 

Homalopoda cristata. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. J.inn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 91. 

Hymenaster modestus. Verrill. ( Aster.) 
Off Marthas Vineyard and Nantucket 
Shoals. Proe. U. 8. Nat. Mus., XVu, 
No. 1000, Nov. 15, 1894, p. 277. 

Hymenaster regalis. Verrill. (Aster.) 
Off Chesapeake Bay. Am. Journ. Sei. 
(series 3), XLIx, No. 291, Mar., 1895, 
p. 203. 

Hypena modesta. Smith. (Lep.) Los 
Angeles, Cal. Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus., 
No. 48, 1895, p. 117. 

Hypolethria —longicornis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 71. 

Idiotypa pallida. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. soc. (Zool ), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, 243. 


Idris wnea, Ashmead. (Hym.) St. Vin. | 


cent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), XXv, 
1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 231. 

Inachoides intermedius.) M.J. Rathbun. 
(Decap.) Off Rio Janeiro. Proc. 0.8, 


Nat. Mus., xvii, No. 984, July 21, 1894, 


p- 57. 
Inostemma bicornutus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe, (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894. Nos, 159-160, p. 232. 
TInostemma simillimus. Ashmead, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 232. 
Iotrochota magna. Lambe.  (Vorif.) 
Alaska. Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, xu, 
1894, section 4, p. 120, pl. m1, figs. 2, 
2a-d, June, 1895. 
Ipomea intrapilosa. Rose. 
Jalisco, Mexico. 


vu, Sept. 12, 1894, p. 367. 


( Bot.) 


Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 


| Lampronota albomaculata. 


Garden and Forest, | 
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| Ipomewa Nelsoni. Rose. (Bot.) Man- 
zanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 
343. 

Ipomewa Walcottiana. Rose. (Bot.) 
Manzanillo, Mexico. Garden and For- 
est, Vu, Sept. 12, 1894, p. 367. 

Isobrachium albipes. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 191. 

Isobrachiumcollinum, Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 190, 

Isosoma heteromera. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 151. 

Karwinskia parvifolia. Rose. (Bot. 
Agiabampo, Mexico. Contrib. U. 8. 
Nat. Herbarium, 1, No. 9%, Jan. 31, 
1895, p. 315. 

Kleidotoma insularis. Ashmead. (Ilym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 69. 

Krameria Palmeri. Rose. (Bot.) Agia- 
bampo, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 189%, 
p. 304. 

Jacobinia auriculata. Rose. (Bot.) 
Colima, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, 
p. 349. 

Jatropa purpurea. Rose. (Bot.) Agia- 
bampo, Mexico, Contrib, S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, 
p. 357. 

Juglans Townsendi. Knowlton. (Fess. 
pl.) Alaska. Proe. U. 8. Nat. Mus., 
XVH, No. 998, Aug. 2, 1894, p. 222, pl. 
IX, fig. 5. 

Justicia mexicana. Rose. (Bot.) Agia 
bampo, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, 
p. 348. 


| Justicia paniculata. Rose. (Bot.) Co- 


lima, Mexico. Contrib. U'. 8S. Nat. Her- 
barium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 348. 

Labeo Sancti-Vincenti. Asinmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 197. 

Labeo simulans. Ashmead (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 198. 

Ashmead. 

(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ, Linn. 

Soc. (Zool.}, XX¥, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 

p. 142. 
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Lapitha spinosa. Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 


Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), | 


XXV, 189%, Nos. 159-160, p. 226. 

Lelaps flavescens. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 156. 

Lepeopus forcipatus. Benedict. (Decap.) 
Graham Island, British Columbia. 
Proce, S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1016, 
Jan. 29, 1895, p. 488. 

Lepidopleurus (Oldroydia) percrassus. 
Dall. (Moll.) Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel, off San Pedro, Cal. Nautilus, vii, 
No. 9, Dec., 1894, p. 90. 

Leptaciserythropus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 237. 

Leptacis obscuripes. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 236. 

Leptasterias hispidella. Verrill. (Aster. ) 
Misaine Bank. Am.Journ, Sci.(series3), 
XLIXx, No. 291, Mar., 1895, p. 210. 

Leptolithodes multispinus. Benedict. 
(Deeap.) Off Queen Charlotte Islands, 
British Columbia. Proce. ( Nat. 
Vus., xvul, No. 1016, Jan, 29, 1895, p. 484. 

Leptolithodes  papillatus. Benedict. 
(Decap.) Off Lower California. Proc. 
U.S. Nat. Mus.,xvu, No. 1016, Jan. 29, 
1895, p. 485. 

Leptopilina minuta. Ashmead, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Svc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 70. 

Leucwna macrocarpa, Rose. (Bot.) 
Manzanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U. 8. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan, 31, 1895, p. 327. 

Leuckartia grandis.  Giesbrecht. 
(Copep.) Eenador. Bull, Mus, 
Comp. Zool., XXV, No. 12, Apr., 1895, p. 
258, pl. tv, fig. 4. 

Limneria wmississippiensis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) Utiea, Miss. ZJnsect Life, vu, 
No. 3, Dec., 1894, p. 243. 

Liophron minutus. Ashmead. (Hym ) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 132. 

Lipogenys Gillii. Goode and Bean. 
(Pise.) Northwestern Atlantic. Proce. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., xvi, No. 1013, Jan. 26, 
1895, p. 469, pl. Xvi, fig. 3. 

Lithodeswquispinus. Benedict. (Decap.) 
Bering Sea, Proc, U.S, Nat. Mus.,Xvu, 
No. 1016, Jan. 29, 1895, p. 481. 


Lithodes californiensis. Benedict (De- 
cap.) Off Santa Craz Island, Califor. 
nia. Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvut, No. 
1016, Jan. 29, 1895, p. 483 


| Lithodes Couesi. Benedict. (Decap.) 


BeringSea. Proc U.S. Nat. Mus 
No. 1016, Jan. 29, 1895, p. 481. 

Lithodes diomedewx. Bevedict. (Decap.) 
Off Chile. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu 
No. 1016, Jan. 29, 1895, p. 480. 

Lithodes Goode:. Benedict. (Decap.) 
Eastern coast United States. Proc. U. 
S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1016, Jan. 29, 
1895, p. 479. 

Lithodes Rathbuni. Benedict (Decap.) 
San Simeon Bay, California Proc. U. 
S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1016, Jan. 29, 
1895, p. 482. 

Lochites auriceps. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 153. 

Lonchocarpus Palmeri. Rose. (Bot.) 
Manzanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U.S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 322. 

Lophopteraster abyssoram Vernll 
(Aster.) Off Chesapeake Bay Am. 
Journ, Sci.(series3), XLIX, No. 291, Mar., 
1895, p. 203. 

Lophothrix frontalis. Giesbrecht. 
(Copep.) Off Califorma. Bull. Mus, 
Comp. Zool., XXV, No. 12, Apr., 1895, 
p. 254, pl. 11, figs. 1-5, 9-12. 

Loxotropa thoracica. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 249. 

Lucidella aureola interrupta. Simpson. 
(Moll.) Jamaica. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 
xvul, No. 1011, Jan. 26, 1895, p. 449. 

Lucidella costata. Simpson. (Moll.) 
Bowden, Jamaica. Proc. U. 8S. Nat. 
Mus., XVul, No. 1011, Jan. 26, 1895, 
p. 449, pl. xvi, fig. 6. 

Lufta opercalata intermedia. Coguianx 
(Bot.) Agiabampo, Mexico. Contrib. 
U. 8. Nat. Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan, 31, 
1895, p. 330. 

Lymeon annulicornis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
Utica, Miss. Insect Life, vu, No. 3, 
Dec., 1894, p 243. 

Lysiphlebus wmeridionalis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.} St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 137. 
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Lysitermas fascipennis. Ashmead. | Mimosaleptocarpa. Rose. (Bot.) Man- 


(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn, 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, 
p. 122. 

Lysitermus terminalis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. 
Soe. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 121, 

Macoma Lyelli. Dall. (Miocene of Gay 
Head.) (Moll.) Am. Journ. Sciener, 
XLVII, Oct., 1894, 298. 

Macroteleia carinata. Ashmead. (Ilym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 222. 

Macroteleia erythrogaster. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ, Linn, 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, 
p. 223. 

Macroteleia Sancti-Vincenti. Ashmead 
(Hym.) St.Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 223. 

Mactra Richmondi. Dall. (Moll.) Grey- 
town, Nicaragua. Nautilus, vii, No. 3, 
p. 28, July, 1894. 

Malpighia ovata. Rose. (Bot.) Man- 
zanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 
310. 

Malpighiaumbellata. Rose, (Bot.) Agi- 
abampo, Mexico. Contrib, U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No, 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 310. 

Meraporus nigrocyaneus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 159. 

Meretrix Simpsoni. Dall. (Moll.) Flor- 
ida. Nautilus, 1x, No, 1, May, 1895, 
p. 10. 

Mesochorus annulitarsis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zoul.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 140. 

Mesostenus insularis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool), 
XXV, 1804, Nos, 159-160, p. 138. 

Micropbracon pilosithorax, Ashmead. 
(Iiym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 114. 

Microdus insularis. Ashmead. (Ilym.) 
St. Vineent. Journ, Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18%, Nos, 159-160, p. 130, 

Microdus Smithii. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soe, (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 120. 

Microdus unicinetus. Ashmead, (Hym.,) 
St. Vineent. Journ, Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 129. 


zanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No, 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 326. 

Mimosa manzanilloana. Kose. (Bot.) 
Manzanillo, Mexico. Contrib. 8. 
Nat. Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, 
p. 326. 

Miotropis versicolor. Howard. (Ilym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 106. 

Mulinia modesta. Dall. (Moll.) (Guay- 
mas, Mexico. Nautilus, vu, No. 4, p. 
41, Aug., 1894. 

Musineon alpinum. Coulter and Rose. 
(Bot.) Nevada de Toluca, Mexico. 
Botan, Gaz., XX, No. 6, June, 1895, pp. 
258-260. 

Myosoma pilosipes. Ashmead, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 113. 

Myrrhidendron Donnellsmithii. Coulter 
and Rose. (Bot.) Guatemala. Sotan. 
Gaz., XIX, Nov., 184, p. 466, pl. XXXII. 

Myxillaamaknakensis. Lambe. (l’orif.) 
Bering Sea and North Pacific Ocean. 

~ Trans, Roy. Soc, Canada, X11, 184, sec- 
tion 4, p. 122, pl. 11, figs. 10, 10a-e, June, 
1895. 

Myxilla behringensis. Lambe. (Porif.) 
Bering Sea and North Pacific Ocean. 
Trans. Roy. Soc, Canada, X11, 1894, sec- 
tion 4, p. 121, pl. 11, figs. 3, 3a-f, June, 
1895, 

Myxillatirma. Lambe. (VPorif.) Alaska 
and British Columbia. Trans. Roy. 
Soc, Canada, X11, 189, section 4, p. 
122, pl. figs. 4, 4a-f, June, 1895, 

Neocyclotus (Ptychocochlis)  Bakeri. 
Simpson. (Moll.) Jamaica. 
S. Nat. Mus., Xvut, No. 1011, Jan. 26, 
1895, p. 449, pl. xvi, figs, 1-2. 


Neomorphaster forcipatus, Verrill, 
(Aster.) Off Georges Bank and Mar- 
thas Vineyard. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 
xvuil, No. 1000, Nov. 15, 1894, p. 269, 

Nesomimus Adamsi. Ridgway. (Aves.) 
Chatham Island, Galapagos, U. 
Nat. Mus., No. 1007, Nov. 15, 
p. BOR, 

Nesomimus Bauri.* Ridgway. (Aves.) 
‘Tower Island, Galapagos. Tree, U.S. 
Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, Nov. 1, 
p. 357. 
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Nesomimus bindloei.* Ridgway. (Aves. ) 
Bindloe Island, Galapagos. Proc. U. 8. 
Nat. Mus., xvi, No. 1007, Nov. 15, 
1894, p. 358. 

Nototrachys minimus, Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18%, Nos. 159-160, p. 139. 

Nototrachys niger. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ, Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 139. 

Nueula Shaleri. Dall. Miocene of Gay 
Head. (Moll.) Am. Journ. Sei., XLVI, 
Oct., 1894, p. 298. 

(Edignathns Gilli. Benedict. (Decap.) 
Alaska. Proe. U, S. Nat. Mus., xvu, 
No. 1016, Jan. 29, 1895, p. 487. 

Omphale varicolor. Ashmead, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ, Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 168. 

Ophioplypha grandis. Verrill. (Ophiur.) 
Off Georges Bank. Proe. U.S. Nat. Mus., 
Xvi, No. 1000, Nov. 15, 1894, p. 293. 


Ophioglypha saurura. Verrill. (Ophiur.) 


Off Grand Bank and Georges Bank. 
Proce. U. S, Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1000, 
Noy. 15, 1894, p. 288. 

Opisthacantha pallida. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 18%, Nos, 159-160, p. 225. 

Opisthacantha polita. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn, Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 225. 

Opius annulicornis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 136. 

Opius atriceps. Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18M, Nos. 159-160, p. 136. 

Opiusinsularis. Ashmead. (Iiym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18M, Nos, 159-160, p. 135. 

Opius interstitialis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ, Linn, Soe, (Zool.), 
XXV, LXM4, Nos, 159-160, p. 135. 

Opius melanocephalus. Ashmead. 
(Hlym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn, See, 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 154. 

Opius rejectus. Ashmead. (Ilym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soe. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18M, Nos, 159-160, p. 136. 

Opius Salvini, Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ, Linn, Soc, (Zool.), 
XXV, 18M, Nos, 159-160, p. 134. 

Opius unifasciatus., Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vineent. Jowrn, Linn, Soe, (Zool.), 
XXV, Nos, 159-160, p, 


Orasema minutissima. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 84. 

Orgilus pallidus. Ashmead. (Hym.) St. 
Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 130. 

Orthocentrus insularis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St.Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 142. 

Orthocentrus variabilis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent, Journ. Linn. Soe. 
(Zool.), XX V, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 141. 

Otacustes atriceps. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
Utica, Miss. IJnsect Life, vu, No. 3, 
Dec., 184, p. 244. 

Otacustes chrysope. Ashmead, (Uym.) 
Utica, Miss. ZJnsect Life, vu, No. 3, 
Dec., 1894, pp. 245-244. 

Pambolus annulicornis. Ashmead. 
(Hym). St. Vineent. Journ, Linn. 
Sec. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 122. 

Panicum pringlei. Vasey. (Bot.) Coli- 
ma, Mexico. Contrib. U. 8S. Nat. Her 
barium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 363. 

Paramesius thoracicus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 18M, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 245. 

Paraolinx lineatifrons. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 18M, Nos. 159-160, p. 166. 

Patulastra? (Punctum?) pugetensis. 
Dall. (Moll.) Seattle, Washington. 
Nautilus, viul, No. 11, Mar., 1895, p. 130. 

Paullinia sessilitiora. Radlkofer. ( Bot.) 
Colima, Mexico. Contrib. U. 8S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan, 31, 18%, p. 317. 

Pentacritaobscuripes. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 184, Nos, 159-160, p. 70. 

Pentagonaster eximius, Verrill, ( Aster.) 
Off La Have Bank and Nova Scotia. 
Proc, U.S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1000, 
Novy. 15, 1804, p. 264. 

Pentagonaster planus. Verrill. (Aster.) 
OW Marthas Vineyard. Am. Journ. 
Sei. (series 3), XLIX, No, 290, Feb,, 1895, 
p. 135, 

Pentagonaster simplex. Verrill, ( Aster.) 
OW Marthas Vineyard. dm. Journ. 
Sei. (series 3), XLIX, No, 280, Feb., 
1895, p. 135, 

Pentastichus xanthopus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ, Linn, 
Soc, (Zool.), XXV, 18M, Nos, 159-160, 

p. 
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Perilampus politifrons. Howard. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. 
Soc. (Zool.), Xxv, 1894, Nos 159-160, 
p. 85. 

Phivnocarpa pleuralis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 137. 

Phenopria simillima. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, 
Soe. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 254. 

Phienopria subclavata. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, 
Soc. (Zool.), XXv, 1894, Nos, 159-160, 
p. 254. 

Phwenotoma fuscovaria. Ashmead. 


Journ. Linn. 
Nos. 159-160, 


(Hym.) St. Vincent. 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, 
p. 126. 

Phienotoma  humeralis. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. 
Soe. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, 
p. 125. 


Ashmead. 
Journ. Linn. 
Nos. 159-160, 


Ashmead. 
Journ. Linn. 
Nos, 159-160, 


Phienotoma insularis. 
(Ilym.) St. Vineent. 
Soe. (Zool.), XXv, 1894, 
p. 124. 


Phwnotoma meridionalis. Ashmead. 


(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. 
Soe. (Zool.), XXV, 184, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 125. 

Phakellia Dalli. Lambe. (Porif.) Chi- 


ka Island, Alaska. Trans. Roy. Soe. 
Canada, Xl, 1894, section 4, p. 125, pl. 
it, figs. 5, 5a-d, June, 1895. 

Picroscytus nigrocyaneus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 158. 

Phanurus atftinis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St.Vincent. Journ, Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 200, 

Phyllites arctica. Knowlton. (Foss. pl.) 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., No. 998, Aug. 
2, 1894, p. 230, pl. 1x, figs. 10, 11. 

Piper Palmeri. De Candolle. (Bot.) 
Manzanillo, Mexico. Contrib. 
Nat. Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan, 31, 1895, 
p 354. 

Piper Palmer manzanilloanum. De Can- 

dolle. (Bot.) Manzanillo, Mexico. 

Contrib, U. S. Nat. Herbarium, 1, No. 9, 

Jan. 31, 1895, p. 354. 


| Piper unguiculatum 
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longifolium. De 
Candolle. (Bot.) Colima, Mexico 
Contrib. U. S. Nat. Herbarium, 1, No. %, 
Jan. 31, 1895, p. 354. 

Piptadenia leptocarpa. Rose.  (Bot.) 
Manzanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U. 8, 
Nat. Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan, 31, 1895, 
p. 325. 

Pleurodonte bowdeniana. Simpson, 
(Moll.) Jamaica. Proc, Nat. 
Mus., Xvu, No, 1011, Jan. 26, 1895, p. 
450, figs. 3-5. 

Pleurodonte (Eurycratera) jamaicensis 
cornea. Simpson. (Moll.) Mande- 
ville, Jamaica. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 
xvi, No. 1011, Jan. 26, 1895, p. 449. 

Plusiotis Keithi. Linell. (Col.) Costa 
Rica. Proe. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvut, No. 
1040, advance sheet, Jan. 11, 1895, pp. 
77-78. 

Podagrion brasiliensis. Howard. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, ‘os. 159-160, p. 83. 

Podochela spinifrons. M. J. Rathbun. 
(Decap.) West Indies and Caribbean 
Sea. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mua., xvi, No. 
981, July 21, 18M, p. 51. 

Polygnotusinsularis, Ashmead. (Hyim.) 
St. Vineent. Journ. Jinn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 242. 

Polygnotus gracilicornis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe, 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 242. 

Polygnotus laticlavus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soe. 
(Zool.), XX Vv, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 242. 

Polygnotus meridionalis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 241. 

Polygnotus pallidicoxalis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn, Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 243. 

Polymastia laganoides. Lambe. (Porif.) 
Bering Island. 7rans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 
XII, 1894, section 4, p. 129, pl. rv, figs. 
5, 5a-e, June, 1895. 

Polymecusinsularis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zoo).), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 237. 

Pontella Agassizii. Giesbrecht. (Copep.) 
Off California and Mexico. Bull. Mus. 
Comp. Zool., XXvV, No. 12, Apr., 1895, p. 
259, pl. 1v, figs. 3, 7, 8. 

Porania insignis. Verrill ( Aster.) 
Northeast coastof America. Am. Journ, 
Sci. (series 3), XLIx, No. 290, Feb., 
1895, p. 138. 
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Porophyllum Palmeri. Rose. (Bot.) 
Colima, Mexico. Contrib. U. 8S. Nat. 


Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 338. | 


Preissites Wardii. Knowlton. (Foss. 
pl.) Near Glendine, Mont. Bull. Tor- 
rey Botan. Club, xxi, No. 10, Oct. 24, 
1804, p. 458, pl. 219, figs. 1-3. 

Pristopus Verrilli. Benedict. (Deeap.) 
Bering Sea. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., Xvu, 
No. 1016, Jan, 29, 1895, p. 426. 

Prosacantha brevispina. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St.Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 213. 

Prosacantha sublineata. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St.Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV. 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 214. 

Prosacantha tibialis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc, (Zool.), 
Xxv, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 214. 

Prospalta Murtfeldtii. Howard. (Ilym.) 
Kirkwood, Mo. Jnsect Life, vu, No. 1, 
Sept., 1894, pp. 6-7, tig. 2. 

Pseudarchaster —concinnus. Verrill. 
(Aster.) Off Georges Bank. Proce. U. 
S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1000, Nov. 1, 
18M, p. 250. 

Psocus gossypii. Ashmead. (Neurop.) 
Utica, Miss. Insect Life, vu, No. 1, 
Sept., 1894, p. 29. 

Pteraster (Temnaster) hexactis. Verrill. 
(Aster. ) Off Newfoundland Bank. 
Proc. Nat. Mus., Xvu, No. 1000, 
Nov. 15, 1894, p. 275. 

Pteromalus rugosopunctatus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St.Vincent. Journ, Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 165. 

Pyramidula? Randolpli. Dall. (Moll.) 
Seattle, Wash. Nautilus, vin, No. 11, 
Mar , 1895, p. 130, 

Pyrocephalus  abingdoni. Ridgway. 
(Aves) Abingdon Island, Galapagos. 
Iroc. U 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, 
Nov 15, 1894, p. 367. 

Pyrocephalus carolensis. Ridgway. 
(Aves.) Charles Island, Galapagos. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1007, 
Noy. 15, 1894, p. 365, 

Pyrocephalus intercedens.~ Ridgway. 
(Aves.) Indefatigable Island, Galapa- 
gos. Proc. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 
1007, Nov. 15, 1894, p. 366. 

Renia fraternalis. Smith. (Lep.) Flor- 
idaand Georgia. Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus., 
No, 48, 1895, p. 70. 
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Renia pulverosalis. Smith. (Lep.) Col- 


orado. Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus., No. 48, 
1895, p. 75. 

Rhegaster abyssicola, Verrill. (Aster.) 
Off Delaware Bay. Am. Journ Sci. 
(series 3), x1LIx, No. 290, Feb., 1895, 
140. 

Rhogas pectoralis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 123. 

Rhoptromeris —insularis. Ashmead, 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc, 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 74. 

Rhus frigida. Knowlton. (Foss. pl.) 
Alaska. Proc. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., Xvu, 
No. 998, Aug. 2, 1894, p. 227, pl. 1X, fig. 6. 

Rhyssalus brunneiventris. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn, Soe, 
(Zool.), XXvV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 128. 

Rhyssalus  ec#nophanoides. Ashmead, 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 127. 

Rhyssalus melleus. Ashmead, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 127. 

Rileya mellea. Ashmead. (Hym.) In- 
dian River, Florida. Trans. Amer. Ent 
Soc , XX1, Sept., 1894, p. 321. 

Rondeletia bicolor. Goode and Bean. 
(Pise.) Northwestern Atlantic. Proe. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., xvii, No. 1012, Jan. 26, 
1895, p. 454, pl. x vm, fig. 1. 

Roptrocerus auratus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 158. 

Sactogaster affinis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc, (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 238. 

Sactogaster rufipes, Ashmead, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool.), 
XXV, 184, Nos 159-160, p. 238. 

Sagda maxima, Simpson. (Moll.) Ja- 
maica. Proc. U. S, Nat. Mus., Xvu, 
No. 1011, Jan, 26, 1895, p. 448, pl. xv1, 
figs 7-8. 

Salix minuta. Knowlton. (Foss. pl.) 
Alaska. U 8S, Nat. Mus., Xvu, 
No. 998, Aug. 2, 1894, p. 218, pl. 1x, fig. 1. 

Sassafridium macrophyllum. Rose. 
(Bot.) Manzanillo. Mexico. Contrib. 
U. S. Nat. Herbarium, t, No. 9, Jan. 31, 
1895, p. 355. 

Sayella crosseana bahamensis. Da}l. 
(Moll.) Bahamas, Bull, Mus, Comp. 
Zool,, XXV, No. 9, U1, Oct,, 1894, p. 117. 
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Schrankia diffusa. Rose. (Bot.) Man 
zanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 327. 
Scolecithrix cristata. Giesbrecht. 
pep.) Off California. Bull. Mus.Comp. 
Zool., XXV, No. 12, Apr., 1895, p. 252, pl. 
1, figs. 6-8; pl. m1, figs. 1-5. 
Scolecithrix persecans. Giesbrecht. (Co- 
pep.) Off California. Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool., XXV, No. 12. Apr., 1895, p. 253, pl. 
11, figs. 6-12. 

Scolioneura canadensis.* Marlatt. 
(Hym.) Canada. Proc. Ent. Soc, Wash., 
111, June, 1895, No. 4, p. 235. 

Scolioneura populi Marlatt. (Hym.) 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. Proc. Ent. Soe. 
Wash., 11, June, 1895, No. 4, p. 235. 
Sebastichthys brevispinis. Tarleton H. 
Bean. (Pise.) Alaska. U. 8. 
Nat. Mus., xvur, No. 1027, May 11, 
1895, pp. 627-628. 

Serjania albida. Radlkofer. ( Bot.) 
Santa Agueda, Lower California. Con- 
trib. U. S. Nat. Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan. 
31, 1895, p. 367. 

Serjania brachylopha. Radlkofer. 
(Bot.) Jalisco, Mexico. Contrib, U.S. 
Nat. Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, 
p. 368. 

Serjania fuscopunctata. Radlkofer. 
(Bot.) Manzanillo, Mexico. Contrib. 
U. S. Nat. Herbarium,1, No. 9, Jan, 31, 
1895, p. 316. 

Serjania rutwfolia. Kadlkoter. (Bot.) 
Agiabampo, Mexico. Contrib. U.S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan., 1895, p. 316. 
Serjania trifoliolata. Radlkofer. (Bot.) 
Manzanillo, Mexico. Contrib. 8. 
Nat. Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan., 1895, 
p. 317. 

Sminthus flavus. ‘True. (Mamm.) Cen- 
tral Kashmir. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 
XVul, No. 1004, Nov. 15, 1894, p. 341. 
Solaster Benedicti. Verrill. (Aster.) Off 
Georges Bank and Marthas Vineyard. 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xvu, No. 1000, 
Nov. 15, 1894, p. 273. 

Solaster syrtensis. Verrill. (Aster.) 
Northeast coast North America. roc. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., xvui, No. 1000, Nov. 15, 
1894, p. 271. 

Spigelia Palmeri. Rose. (Bot.) Manza- 
nillo, Mexico. Contrib, U.S. Nat. Her- 
barium, 1, No. 9, Jan, 31, 1895, p. 342. 


(Co- | 
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Spilochaleis misturatus. Howard. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
| (Zool.), xxv, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 80. 
Spilochalcis nigritus. Howard. (Hym.) 
| St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 79. 

Spilomicrus aneurus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 246. 

Spilomicrus valgaris. Ashmead. 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 247. 

Spintherus dubius. Ashmead. 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Sve. 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 159. 

Stenophasmus terminalis. Ashmead, 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 114. 

Suberites concinnus. Lambe. (Porif.) 
Arctic Ocean, Bering Sea, and North 
Pacific Ocean. Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 
XI, 1894, section 4, p. 128, pl. u, figs. 
12, 12a, June, 1895. 

Synopeas dubius. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XX¥, 189, Nos. 159-160, p. 239. 

Syntomaspis punctifrons. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St Vineent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 189, Nos, 159-160, p. 154. 

Syntomosphyrum insularis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St.Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 181. 

Systole abnormis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 146. 

Tedania fragilis. Lambe. 
Alaska and British Columbia. 7rans. 
Roy. Soc. Canada, Xu, 1894, section 4, p. 
116, pl. 11, figs. 3, 3a-c, June, 1895. 


(Hym.) 
(Zool.), 


(Hym.) 
(Zool.), 


Telenomus confusus. Ashmead, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 204. 

Telenomus cubiceps. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 206, 

Telenomus difformis. Ashmead. (Hyim.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 205. 

Telenomus flavicornis. Ashmead. (Ilym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 210. 

Telenomous flavopetiolatus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ, Linn, Soc, 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 207. 
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Telenomus fuscipennis. Ashmead. 
(Hlym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. Soe. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 210. 

Telenomus impressus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 204. 

Telenomus magniclavus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soe. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 205. 

Telenomus medius. Ashmead, (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc, (Zool.), 
XXV, 18%, Nos. 159-160, p. 207. 

Telenomus megacephalus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Noe. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 212. 

Telenomus meridionalis. Ashmead, 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 18%, Nos. 159-160, p. 20%. 

Telenomus monilicornis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn. Soc, 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 203. 

Telenomus nigrocoxalis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. Soe. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 211. 

Telenomus pectoralis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 184, Nos, 159-160, p. 206. 

Telenomus pygmivus. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 208. 

Telenomus Sancti-Vincenti. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ Linn, Soe. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 211. 

Telenomus seaber. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, p. 208. 

Telenomus Smithii. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zo0l.), 
XXVv, 18%, Nos, 159-160, p. 209. 

Tephrosia multifolia. Rose. (Bot.) Man- 
zanillo, Mexico. Contrib. S. Nat 
Herbarium, 1, No.9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 320. 

Tetanolita floridana. Smith. (Lep.) 
Florida, Texas. Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus., 
No, 48, 1895, p. 63. 

Tetramerium aureum. Rose.  (Bot.) 
Colima, Mexico. Contrib. (. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 349. 

Tetramerium diffusum. Rose.  (Bot.) 
Manzanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U. 8. 
Nat. Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, 
p. 349, 

Tetramerium tenuissimum. Rose, (Bot. ) 
Colima, Mexico. Contrib. 1. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan, 31, 1895, p. 349. } 


Tetrarhapta rufipes. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 69. 

Tetrastichodes cupreus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 1&2. 

Tetrastichodes femoratus. Ashmead, 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. 
Soc. (Lool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 183. 

Tetrastichus acutipennis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ, Linn. 
Soe. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 186. 

Tetrastichus basilaris. Ashmead, 
(Hym.) St. Vineent. Journ. Linn. 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 186. 

Tetrastichus cupreus. Ashmead. (Ilym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 184. 

Tetrastichus fasciatus. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 187. 

Tetrastichus longicornis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ, Linn. 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos, 159-160, 
p. 185. 

Tetrastichus punctifrons. Ashmead, 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, 
Soc. (Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, 
p. 187. 

Tetrasticus vulgaris. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc. {Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 185. 

Thichopria atriceps. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 253. 

Thrips trifasciatus, Ashmead. (Thys- 
anoptera.) Utica, Miss. Jnsect Life, 
vu, No. 1, Sept., 1894, p. 27. 

Thryothorus leucophrys.” Anthony. 
(Aves.) San Clemente Island, Califor- 
nia, Auk, xi, No. 1, Jan., 189%, p. 52. 

Thysanopoda Agassizi. Ortmann. 
(Sehiz.) Gulf of Panama and vicinity. 
Bull, Mus. Comp. Zool.,Xxv, No. 8, Sept., 
184, p. 99. 

Tornatina parviplica. Dall.  (Moll.) 
Bahamas. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., XXv, 
No. 9, 1, Oct., 1894, p. 115, fig. 8. 

Torymus pallidipes. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ, Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 153, 
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Torymus rugosipunctatus. Ashmead. 


(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. | 
(Zool.), XXv, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 153. | 


Toxochalina borealis. Lambe. (Porif.) 
Kyska Harbor, Alaska. Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, X11, 1894, section 4, p. 115, pl. 
1, figs. 2, 2a-e, June, 1895. 

Toxoneuraatricornis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc.(Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 132. 

Trichilia havanensis spatulata. Rose. 
(Bot.) Colima, Mexico. Contrib. U.S. 
Nat. Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, 
p. 314. 

Trichopriainsularis. Ashmead. 
St. Vincent. 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 252. 

Trichopria pleuralis. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 252. 

Tridax dubia. Rose. (Bot.) Colima, 
Mexico, Contrib. U. 8. Nat. Herbarium, 
1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 337. 

Tridymus solitarius. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 154. 

Trissoleus laticeps. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 212. 

Tropidopria nigriceps. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 250. 

Tropidopria pallida. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 250. 

Tropidopria _triangularis. Ashmead. 
(Hym.) St. Vincent. Journ. Linn, Soc, 
(Zool.), XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 249. 

Tropidopsis clavata. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
St. Vincent. Journ. Linn. Soc. (Zool.), 
XXV, 1894, Nos. 159-160, p. 245. 


(Hym.) 


Journ, Linn. Soe. (Zool.), | 
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Uta Mearnsi. Stejneger. (Rept.) Coast 
Range of California. Proc. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., X Vu, No. 1020, Nov. 30, 1894, p. 589. 

Venus (Anomalocarda) leptalea. Dall. 
(Moll.) Bahamas. Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool., XXV, No. 9, 1, Oct., 1894, p. 114, 
fig. 5. 

Viguiera tenuis alba. Rose. (Bot.) 
Colima, Mexico. Contrib, U. 8. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 

Xylosma horrida. Kose. (Bot.) Man- 
zanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 303. 

Xylosma Palmeri. Rose. (Bot.) Man- 
zanillo, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 303. 

Zachresta dimidiata. Ashmead. (Hym.) 
Utica, Miss. Insect Life, vu, No.3, Dec., 
1894, p. 243. 

Zanclognatha minoralis, Smith. (Lep.) 
New York. Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus., No. 
48, 1895, p. 34. 

Zanclognatha punctiformis. 
(Lep.) District of Columbia. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., No. 48, 1895, pp. 37. 

Ziziphus Townsendi. Knowlton. (loss. 
pl.) Proce. U.S, Nat. Mus., No. 998, 
Aug. 2, 1894, p. 229, pl. 1x, figs. 8, 9. 

Zizyphus mexicana. Rose. (Bot.) Ar- 
menia, Mexico. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herbarium, 1, No. 9, Jan. 31, 1895, p. 315. 

Zosterops aldabrensis. Ridgway, 
(Aves.) Aldabra Island. Proc. U. 8. 
Nat. Mus., Xvu, No, 1008, Nov. 15, 1894. 
p. 371. 

Zosterops madagascariensis  gloriosw. 
Ridgway. (Aves,) Gloriosa Island. 
Proc. S. Nat. Mus., Xvu, No. 1008, 
Nov. 15, 1894, p. 372. 
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APPENDIX V. 


List OF PAPERS IN THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
PUBLISHED IN SEPARATE FORM DURING THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1895, 


No. 


Wl. 


FROM PROCEEDINGS, VOLUME XVII. 


An analysis of Jadeite from Mogoung, Burma. By Oliver C. Farrington. 
pp. 29-31. 

Notes on some skeletons and skulls of Porpoiscs of the genus Prodelphinus, 
collected by Dr. W. L. Abbott in the Indian Ocean. By Frederick W. 
True. pp. 33-37. 


. Description of nests and eggs of some new birds, collected on the island of 


Aldabra, northwest of Madagascar. By Dr. W.L. Abbott. pp. 39-41. 


. Notes on the crabs of the family Inachidw in the U. 8. National Museum. 


By Mary J. Rathbun. pp. 43-75. 


. On the formation of stalactites and gypsum incrustations in caves. By 


George P. Merrill. pp. 77-81, p's. 


i. Descriptions of a new genus and four new species of crabs from the Antillean 


region. By Mary J. Rathbun. pp. 838-86. (An advance edition of this 
paper was published during the preceding fiscal year.) 


. The formation of sandstone concretions. By George P. Merrill. pp. 87-88, 


pl. vi. 


. Monograph of the genus Gnathodon, Gray (Rangia, Desmoulins). By Wm. 


H. Dall. pp. 89-106, pl. 


. On the nomenclature and characteristics of the Lampreys. By Theodore 


Gill. pp. 107-110. 


. The nomenclature of the Myliobatidw or Atobatidw. By Theodore Gill. 


pp. 111-114. 


“1. The nomenclature of the family Peciliidw or Cyprinodontidw. By Theo- 


dore Gill. pp. 115-116. 


2. The differential characters of the Salmonidw and Thymallidw. By Theo- 


dore Gill. pp. 117-122. 
On the relations and nomenclature of Stizostedion or Lucioperea. By Theo- 
dore Gill. pp. 123-128. 


. Description of a new species of Cotton Rat (Sigmodon minima) from New 


Mexico. By Edgar A. Mearns. pp. 129-130. 


. Notes on the invertebrate fauna of the Dakota formation, with descriptions 


of new molluscan forms. By Charles A. White. pp. 131-138, pl. vit. 


. The shells of the Tres Marias and other localities along the shores of Lower 


California and the Gulf of California. By Robert E. C. Stearns. pp. 
139-204. 

Notes on a Japanese species of Reed Warbler. By Leonhard Stejneger. pp, 
205-206. 

A review of the fossil flora of Alaska, with descriptions of new species. By 


F.H. Knowlton. pp. 207-240, pl. 1x. ~~ 


t.) Coast 4 
U.S. Nat. 
94, p. 589. 
2a. Dall. 
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No. 999, Diagnoses of new North American mammals. By Frederick W. True. pp. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


1000. 


. 1009. 


. 1010. 


. 111. 


. 1012. 


1013. 


1014. 


. 1015. 


. 1016. 


1017. 


1018. 


241-243. (An advance edition of this paper was published during the 
preceding fiscal year.) 

Descriptions of new species of starfishes and ophiurans, with a revision of 
certain species formerly described. By A. E. Verrill. pp. 245-297. 


. Notes on the anatomy and affinities of the Ceerebidw and other American 


birds. By Frederic A. Lucas. pp. 299-312. 
Discovery of the genus Oldhamia in America. By Charles D. Walcott. 
pp. 313-315. 


. Notes on reptiles and batrachians collected in Florida in 1892 and 1893. 


By Einar Lennberg. pp. 317-339. 


- On the rodents of the genus Smiathus in Kashmir. By Frederick W. True. 


pp. 341-343. 


. The relationship of the lacertilian genus Anniella, Gray. By G. Baur. pp. 


345-351. 


. Diagnoses of some undescribed Wood Rats (genus Neotoma) in the National 


Museum. By Frederick W. True. pp. 353-355. (An advance edition of 
this paper was published during the preceding fiscal year. ) 


. Descriptions of twenty-two new species of birds from the Galapagos 


Islands. By Robert Ridgway. pp. 357-370 


. Descriptions of some new birds from Aldabra, Assumption. and Gloriosa 


islands, collected by Dr. W. L. Abbott. By Robert Ridgway. pp. 
371-373. 

A revision of the fishes of the subfamily Sebastinwe of the Pacific coast of 
America. By Carl H. Eigenmann and Charles H. Beeson. pp. 375-407. 
Additional notes on the native trees of the Lower Wabash Valley. By 

Robert Ridgway. pp. 409-421, pls. x-xv. 

Distribution of the land and fresh-water mollusks of the West Indian 
region, and their evidence with regard to past changes of land and sea 
By Charles Torrey Simpson. pp. 423-450, pl. xvu. 

Scientific results of explorations by the U. S. Fish Commission steamer 
Albatross. No. XXvini.—On Cetomimide and Rondeletiidw, two new 
families of bathybial fishes from the Northwestern Atlantic. By 
G. Brown Goode and Tarleton H. Bean. pp. 451-451, pl. xvu. 

Scientific results of explorations by the U.S. Fish Commission steamer 
Albatross. No. XX1X.-—A revision of the order Heteromi, deep-sea tishes, 
with a description of the new generic types Macdonaldia and Lipoqenys 
By G. Brown Goode and Tarleton H. Bean, pp. 455-470, pl. xvi. 

Scientific results of explorations by the U.S. Fish Commission steamer 
Albatross, No. XXX.—On Harriotta, a new type of Chimwroid fish from 
the deeper waters of the Northwestern Atlantic. By G. Brown Goode 
and Tarleton H. Bean. pp. 471-473, pl. xix. 

Overlaying with copper by the American aborigines. By Otis T. Mason. 

- pp. 475-477. 

Scientitic results of explorations by the U.S. Fish Commission steamer 
Albatross, No. XXX1.—Descriptions of new genera and species of crabs 
of the family Lithodidw, with notes on the young of Lithodes camtschati- 
cus and Lithodes brevipes. By James E. Benedict. pp. 479-488. 

Scientific results of explorations by the U.S. Fish Commission steamer 
Albatross, No. upon the crustacea of the order Stoma- 
topoda collected by the steamer Albatross between 1885 and 1891, and on 
other specimens in the U.S. National Museum. By Robert Payne Bige- 
low. pp. 489-550, pls. XX-X XII. 

The pterylography of certain American Goat-suckers and Owls. By Hubert 


Lyman Clark. pp. 551-572. 
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The Box Tortoises of North America. By W.E. Taylor. pp. 573-588. 

. Description of Uta Mearnsi, a new lizard from California. By Leonhard 
Stejneger. pp. 586-591. (An advance edition of this paper was also 
published during the present year. ) 

. Notes on Butler’s garter snake. By Leonhard Stejneger. pp. 593-594. 

. On the specific name of the Coachwhip Snake. By Leonhard Stejneger. 

pp. 595-596. 


. Description of a new Salamander from Arkansas, with notes on Ambystoma 


annulatum, By Leonhard Stejneger. pp. 597-599. 


4. Diagnosis of a new genus of Trogons ( Hetcrotrogon), based on Hapaloderma 


rittatum of Shelley; with a description of the female of that species By 
Charles W. Richmond. pp. 601-603. 


. On the Bothriothoracine insects of the United States. By L. 0. Howard. 


pp. 605-613. 


. Notes on the geographical distribution of scale insects. By T.D. A Cock- 


erell. pp. 615-625. 


. Description of a new species of Rocktish, Sebastichthys brevispinis, from 


Alaska. By Tarleton H. Bean. pp. 627-628. 


. Description of a new species of fish, Bleekeria Gilli. By Tarleton H. Bean. 


pp. 629-630. 


. Description of Gobioides broussoneti, a tish new to North America, from the 


Gulf of Mexico. By Tarleton H. Bean and Barton A. Bean, pp. 631-632. 


. Scientific results of explorations by the U.S. Fish Commission steamer 


Albatross. No, XXX1u.—Descriptions of two new flounders, Gastropsetta 
Srontalis and Cyclopsetta Chittendeni. By Barton A. Bean. pp. 633-636. 

Notes on some eruptive rocks from Gallatin, Jefferson, and Madison coun- 
ties, Montana. By George P. Merrill. pp. 637-673. 


FROM PROCEEDINGS, VOLUME XVIIL. 


Description of a new species of Golden Beetle from Costa Rica. By Martin 
L. Linell. pp. 77-78 (Advance sheet.) 

. Two new species of beetles of the tenebrionid genus Echocerus, By F. H. 

Chittenden. pp. 79-80. (Advance sheet.) 
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APPENDIX VI. 


SPECIMENS SENT TO THE MUSEUM FOR EXAMINATION AND REPORT, ! 


The following 1s a complete list of the specimens received for exami- 
nation and report, arranged alphabetically by the names of the senders, 
during the year ending June 30, 1895: 


AGRICULTURE, DEPARTMENT OF, through 
Mr. Charles W. Dabney, jr., Assistant 
Secretary: Fish scales. 2811 (Vv). 

ALEXANDER, D. W., Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Insect. (Returned ) 2884 (VII). 

ALFRED, H. C., Huron, Ind. T.: Small 
stone. 2945 (X11) 

ALLEN, Levi, Salubria, Idaho: Ore. 
3002 (XIII). 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL Histo- 
ry, New York City: Skins and skullsof 
Kangaroo rats. (Returned.) 3092 (1). 

AMICAUX, Mrs. G., Jersey City Heights, 
N. J.: Faesimile of a West Indian pre- 
historic object. (Returned.) 2999 
(XIV). 

ANDERSON, KNvup, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, through Dr. Leonhard Stejneger : 
Specimen of Chloris. 2919 (11). 

AnTuony, A. W., San Diego, Cal.: Thir- 
teen birds’ skins from Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, and other localities; 4 birds’ 
skins from Lower California; 3 birds’ 
skins from Mexico. (Returned.) 2876, 
2923, 3070, 3087 (11). 

ArcuBaLp, J R., & Co., Vallecitos, N. 
Mex.: Rock. (Returned.) 2870 (x11). 

ARMISTEAD, Miss Bressir, San Antonio, 
Tex.* Spider (Returned.) 2924 (v1). 


ARMSTRONG, F. B., Alta Mira, Mex.: 
Birds’ skins (15 returned and 18 pur- 
chased); 14 birds’ skins (2 returned 
and 12 retained); 36 birds’ skins (13 
returned and the remainder retained). 
3049 (29026); 3066 (29103); 3072 (29125) 
(II). 

Asn, Joun, Churchland, Va.: Mineral. 
(Returned.) 3135 (x11). 

Asuurst, W. T., Blackburn, Mo.: Fos- 
sils. (Returned.) 2874 (x-b). 

AVENT, T. L., Fulton, Wyo.: Stone from 
the stomach of a deer. (Returned.) 
3071 (x11). 

Bascock, A..J., Mayoworth, Wyo.: Two 
fossil bones and 2 photographs. (Re- 
turned.) 3194 (x-b). 

Pacu, E., Aberdeen, 8. Dak.: Insects. 
2941 (28855) (vir). 

BaiLey, J. B., Washington, D.C.: In- 
sects. 3213 (vi). 

BakER, Miss H. M., Manhattan, 
Plants. 2784, 2824 (x1). 

Barsour, E. H., University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr.: Clay-like substance. 
3136 (29318) (x1). 

Barcway, A. O., Reagan, Tex.: Ore from 
New Mexico. 3126 (x11). 

Barron, H. H., Idaho Falls, Idaho : 
Plants. (Returned.) 3156 (x1). 


‘The first number accompanying the entries in the above list is that assigned to 
sendings ‘‘for examination” on the Museum records. The number in Roman, in 
parentheses, indicates the department in the Museum to which the material is 
referred for examination and report. Tbe numbers assigned to the departments in 
the Museum have been changed since the last report was published. When muate- 
rial is permanently retained, a number of another series, 1. e., the permanent acces- 


sion record, is placed in parentheses between the two sets of numbers referred to. 
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Baur, Dr. GeorGe, Walker Museum, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, I1).: 
Eight birds’ skins from Galapagos 
Islands; birds’ skins from the same 
locality. 2806, 3173, 3183 (Returned). 
(11). 

BEAVER, 8. H., Seward, Nebr.: Pieca of 
supposed meteorite. 2787 (X11). 

Beckwith, CLinton, Herkimer, \. Y.: 
Earth. (Returned.) 3000 (x11). 

BepretyM, G., Larene, Wash.: (re. 
(Returned.) 3010 (x11). 


BrEeMaN, I. E., Waukon, Iowa: Part ofa | 


branch of a maple tree partly covered 
wiih scales, 3161 (vir). 

J. A, Ogden, Utah. Mineral. 
(Returned.) 3104 (x11). 


BENDIRE, Maj. CHARLES, U.S. A. (See 
under B. J. Bretherton and Chase Lit- 
tleyohn). 


BeNntLeEy, C. W., jr., Bentley Springs, 
Mad.: Ore. (Returned.) 2862 (x11). 
BiepeERMAN, C. R., Bonito, N. Mex.: 

Magnetic iron. 2851 (XII). 

BINKLEY, 8S. H., Alexandersville, Ohio: 
Natural formation, 3224 (XIV). 

BIOLOGICAL SoOcreTY OF ONTARIO, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada, through Her- 
bert H. Brown: Sixty birds’ skins. 
(Returned.) 3079 (11). 

Bisuop, Dr. L. B., New Haven, Conn. : 
Bird skin, (Returned.) 2984 (11). 
BiackMonp, F. B., Dowagiae, Mich.: 

Mineral, 2772 (XII). 

BiakkE, F. A., Rociada, N. Mex.: Ore. 
3228 (X11) 

BiatrcuLey, Prof. W. Terre Haute, 
Ind.: Snake. \Returned.) 2927 (1Vv). 

Biur Rock CONTRACTING COMPANY, San 
Francisco, Cal., through T. E. Cham- 
pion, general superintendent: Rock. 
(Returned.) 2837 (x11). 

BopvENHEIMER, A. L., South Knoxville, 
Tenn.: Insect. (Returned.) 3199 (vi) 

Bombercer, Rey. J. H., Columbiana, 
Ohio: Beetles; msects. 2831 (28471); 
3021 (returned). (VII). 

Bonp, W. R., Custer, 8. Dak.: Supposed 
lithographic stone. (Returned.) 3033 
(XIII). 

Bootu, L. M., Stepney, Conn.: Insect. 
(Returned.) 2795 (vit). 

Bosuart, ©. F., Lownville, N. Y.: Four 
birds’ skins. (Returned.) 3034 (11). 
Bower, L. F., Carlisle, Pa.: Fish bone. 

(Returned.) 3133 (v) 


Bowman, D. A., Bakersville, N. C.: 
Giangue specimen of emerald. (Re- 
turned.) 3025 (x11). 

Bowron, W. M., South Pittsburg, Tenn. : 
Fossil. (Returned.) 2875 (x-b). 

Boyp, 8S. D., Leesburg, Va.: Minerals. 
(Returned.) 2891 (X11). 

BrRAcKEN, A. H., Hensley, N. C.: Ore. 
2855 (X11). 

Brapiey, I. 8., Dayton, Ohio: Insect 
egg. (Returned.) 3016 (vir). 

Braxton, L. F., Mount Morris, Ill.: In- 
sects. 2809 (vir). 

BRENINGER, G. F., Santa Cruz, Cal.: 
Thirty birds’ skins. 3100 (29297) (11). 

BRETHERTON, B. J., Newport, Oreg., 
through Maj. Charles Bendire, U. 8S. 
Army: Birds’ skins from Oregon and 
Alaska. 2902, 2968, 2987 (returned); 
3091 (29296); 3167 (29436) (11). 

BREWsTER, M. W., Boundary, Wash.: 
Rocks. (Returned,) 2827 (x11). 

Brewster, WILLIAM, Cambridge, Mass. : 
Eight speemens of Gyrfaleona from 
Greenland, Maine, and Alaska; 31 
birds’ skins from Lower California. 
(Returned.) 3042, 3124 (11). 

Brimiey, & C.8., Raleigh, N. C.: 
Reptiles and batrachians from North 
Carolina, Texas, and Canada. (Re- 
turned.) 2962, 3020, 3148 (1Vv). 

Brisnin, Epwarp, Boise City, Idaho: 
Rock. 2952 (x11). 

Brown, G. W., Riverton, Ala.: Four- 
leaved weed, supposed to be an anti- 
dote for the bite of a rattlesnake. 
2817 (XVII). 

Brown, HERBERT, Tucson, Ariz. : Snakes 
and lizards. (Returned.) 2980 (1v). 
Brown, H. H. (See under Biological 

Society of Ontario.) 

Brown, N. H., Lander, Wyo.: Crystals. 
(Returned.) 2982 (XII). 

Brown, Prof. 8. B., Morgantown,W.Va.: 
Fossil plants. 2966 (28758) (x-c). 

Bruner, Prof. H. L., Irvington, Ind.: 
Two snakes. (Returned.) 3052 (1v). 

Buck, Rev. D. Lepanto, Ark.: Frag- 
ments of bone and pottery. 3029 
(29382) (XIV). 

BuLL, Epwarp, Newbern, N. C.: White 
substance taken from honey. (Re- 
turned.) 3116 (vir). 

Buren, J. F., Mankato, Mimm.: Coin. 
(Returned.) 3078 
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Burns, J. J., Sprague, Wash.: Rock. 
(Returned.) 3102 (x11). 
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| Ciark, C. B., Covington, Ky.: Supposed 


aerolite. (Returned.) 3018 (xm). 


BusHNELL, C. S., Jacksonville, Fla.: | CLemons, W. T., Syracuse, N. Y.: Insect. 


Rock, (Returned.) 3187 (x11). 
Buster, J. C., San Pedro, Cal.: Minerals. 
(Returned.) 3184 (x1). 


Burcuer, M., Ogden, Utah: White sub- | 


stance resembling sand. (Returned.) 
2778 (X11). 

Bynum, Dr. J. C., Stewartsville, Mo.: 
Supposed petrified eye. (Returned.) 
3009 (x-a). 

CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCEs, San 
Francisco, through L. M. Loomis: 
Eleven birds’ skins; 8 birds’ skins from 


Lower California. (Returned.) 3099, | 


3125 (11). 

A. E., Benkelman, Nebr.: 
Small iron spoons. (Returned.) 3207 
(XV). 

Camp, Col. W. B., Sacketts Harbor, 
N.Y.: Two carved stone pipes. (Re- 


turned.) 2960 (x1v). 
CAMPBELL, W. P., Bethany, W. Va.: | 


Maori robe, made from the root of New 
Zealand flax. 3234 (29561) (x1v). 


CapweELt, V. L., Luzerne, Pa.: Ores. 3176 | 


(X11). 
CarrENTER, D. H., Sidney, Colo.: Two 
specimens of onyx. 2830 (XIII). 
Carr, J. C., Morris, Il].: Fossil plants. 
3058 (x-c). 


Carson, C. J. R., Los Angeles, Cal. : Mex- | 


ican Indian armor, Spanish shield, and 
California Mission keys. (Keys re- 
turned, armor and shield retained.) 
3081 (29421) (xv). 

Cask, 8S. T., Escondido, Cal.: Mineral. 
(Returned.) 3074 (x1). 

CHAMBERS, JAMEs, Prescott, Ariz.: Ore. 
(Returned.) 3015 (x1). 

Cuamption, T.E. (See under Blue Rock | 
Contracting Company. ) 

Cuambenrs, M. J. C., Frankfort, Mich.: 
Fragments of pottery. (Returned.) 
3093 (XIV). 

CHANDLER, G. A., Osage, lowa: Fur coat. 
(Returned.) 3197 (1). 

Cuaron, L., Edgetield Court-house, 
8.C.: Earth. (Returned.) 3038 (x1). | 

Cuasg, V. H., Wady Petra, Ill.: Three 
specimens of Caulopteris. (Returned.) 
3131 (x-b). 

Cup, Erastus, Bedford, lowa: Insect. | 
(Returned.) 2947 (vi). 
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(Returned.) 2790 (vir). 


| CLICKERSON, CuarLes, Tangier, Ind.: 


Arrow-head. (Returned.) 2769 (xrv). 

CoLutns, Tuomas, New York City : Insect. 
(Returned.) 2794 (v1). 

Co.utns, T. J., Haddonfield, N. J.: Unfin- 
ished ceremonial object, boat-shaped 
object, and fragment of a worked skull. 
(Returned.) 2894 (xiv). 

CONNER, Davip, San Pedro, Cal.: Ore. 
(Returned.) 2938 (x11). 

Cook, F. L., Milford, Ohio: Continental 
fractional currency. (Returned.) 3039 
(Xvi). 

Costa Rica, MvusEuM or, through Sefor 
J. Fid. Tristsin: Crustaceans, (8 speci- 
mens returned, 3 retained). 2971 
(30099) 

Cox, Pur, Upper Maugerville, New 
Brunswick: Fishes; 3 frogs. (Re- 
turned.) 2818, 2926 (Vv, Iv). 

CRAIGEN, C. 8., Fox Lake, Wis. : Supposed 
meteorite. (Returned.) 3179 (xm). 
CrEsnvutt, M. N., Big Spring, Ind.: In- 

sect. (Returned ) 3177 (vu). 

Crites, 8. M., Peoria, Ill.: Sample of 
wood. (Returned.) 2853 (xvi). 

Crockett, Dr. J.G., Pulaski, Va. : Chrys- 
alis of an insect. (Returned.) 3191 
(vil). 

Cunpirr, W. H., Decatur, Tex.: Rocks. 
(Returned.) 3185 (x10). 

Curry, J. B., jr., Key West, Fla.; 
through Senator Pasco: Substance 
taken from a whale. 2957 (1). 

DaBnery, CHARLES W., jr. (See under 

- Department of Agriculture.) 

Davey, M. A., Galveston, Tex.: Crabs. 
3170 (29419) (vir1). 

Davipson, F. J., Pinos Altos, N. Mex.: 
Mineral. (Returned.) 2981 (xm). 

Davies, J. L., Davenport, Wash.: Rock. 
(Returned.) 2975 (xm). 

Day, C. W., Cliftondale, Mass.: Coleop- 
tera. (Returned.) 3134, 3169 (vu). 
DE Lone, W. E., Morrillton, Ark.: Plant. 

3041 (x1). 

Dennett, W.S., Saco, Me.: Acorn froma 
red-oak tree, with a worm and case em- 
bedded. 2918 (v11). 

Deverecx, A., Decatur, Tex.: Rocks. 
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Dien, V. B., Scotland, 8S. Dak.: Rock. 
(Returned.) 3032 (x11). 

Doan, A., Greenwood Springs, Colo. : 
Minerals. (Returned.) $233 (x11). 
DONALDSON, F. H., East Helena, Mont. : 

Insect. (Returned.) 2885 (vm). 
Downlkz, W. G., Pomeroy, Ohio: Sup- 
posed mica. (Returned.) 2950 (x11). 
DRAKE, Mrs. Maria, Tacoma, Wash. : 
Marine shells. (Returned.) 3222 (v1). 
8. H., Proctor, Mo.: Mineral. 
(Returned.) 3108 (x11). 
Dugeis, Dr. A., Guanajuato, Mexico: Dis- 


tomas. 3119 (viri-a). 

Dupree, WILLIAM, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Ore 
from Missouri. (Returned.) 3028 
(x11). 


DWIGHT, JONATHAN, jr., New York City: 
Bird. 2930 (11). 

Cuar_es, Georgetown, N. Mex.: 
Ore. (Returned.) 3165 (x11). 

Espss-Canovan, H. W., Department 
of Interior, Topographical Surveys 
Branch, Ottawa, Canada: Plants. 
(Returned.) 3073 (x1). 

Exits, Dr. J. G., Denison, Tex.: Plant. 
2856 (XI). 

=LROD, Prof. M. J., Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Hl.: Plants; 40 birds’ 
skins from Idaho. 3043 (portion re- 
turned, remainder retained, 29038); 
3064 (portion returned, 1 specimen 
retained, 29076). (XI, 11.) 

ENGLE, G. F., Angelica, N. Y.: Supposed 
meteorite. (Returned.) 2900 (x11). 
isTEs, F. D., Leavenworth, Wash.: Ore, 

(Returned.) 3086 (xm). 

Evans, C.R., Myrtlewood, Ala.: Insect. 
(Returned.) 2886 (viI). 

Evans, Dr. 1). W., Dell Rapids, 8. Dak. : 
Cement concretions. (Returned.) 3044 
(x1). 

Evenson, W.E.: Mushroom. 2909(x1). 

FENTON, HuGH, Peola, Wash.: Sand sup- 
posed to contain mineral substance. 
(Returned). 2976 (x11). 

W. R., Greenville, Pa. : 
specimen. 2943 (X1). 

FiEtps, C. C., Wallace, Va.: Rock and 
clay. (Returned.) 3146 (x1). 


Botanical 


Fisuer, A. W., Moscow, Mich.: Flint. 
2835 (XIV). 

Fisurr, G.S., Belle Vernon, Pa. : Arrow- 
heads, old coins, and fragments of pot- 
tery. 


(Returned.) 2869 (xiv). 
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Fisuer, W. H., Baltimore, Md.: Fish. 
2904 (28601) (Vv). 

FITZGERALD, E., Indian Orchard, Mass. : 
Two stone implements. (Returned.) 
3129 (XIV). 

FITZGERALD, M. G., Dayton, Ohio: Stone. 
(Returned.) 2815 (xu). 

Furnt, H.H., Willimantic, Conn.: Sam- 
ples of Japanese lacquer, 2843(XVI). 

Forrest, L. B., Quicks Bend, Pa.: Min- 
eral. (Returned.) 2958 (x1). 

Forster, J. B., Chipley. Fla. 
3101 (xm). 

Foster, Miss ALtpa, Custer City, Pa.: 
Insect. (Returned.) 3202 (vir). 

FRAILEY, Miss, Brookeville, Md.: Chrya- 
alis of an insect. (Returned.) 2x52 
(Vil). 

Fraser, J. D., Edgetield, 8. C.: Earth. 
(Returned.) 3038 (xu). 

FRAZER, Mrs. A. E., Dakota City, Nebr.: 
Drilled ceremonial object from Ohio. 
3112 (xiv). 

Frazer, J. E., Kokomo, 
(Returned.) 3130 (x11). 

Frencu, J. C., Olean, N. Y.: 
turned.) 2797 (xu). 

Fruit, Josern, Victoria, Ky.: 
which fell during a snowstorm. 
(X11). 

FULLER, J.C., Salem, Mass. : North Amer- 
iean land shells. (Returned.) 2905 
(V1). 

FurMaN, C. M., jr., Clemson College, 
S.C.: Indian implement. 2880 (20909) 
(XIV). 

GapsBy, JouNn, Eau Claire, Pa.: Insect 
(Returned.) 2793 (vir). 


Rock. 


Ind.: Metal. 


Ore. (Re- 


Powder 
30385 


GALLAGHER, J. D., Newark, N. J. In- 
sects. 3230 (vl). 

GALLAHER, E, D., Rosslyn, Wash.: Min- 
eral. 2929 (x11). 

GANNAWAY, C. B., Fort Smith, Ark. 
Ceremonial tablet. 2863 (x1v). 

GARNER, R. L., Washington, D. C.: Min- 
eral from Virginia. (Returned.) 2774 


(XII). 

GarRvEY, D. D., Duluth, Minn.: Clay. 
(Returned.) 2860 (xu). 

GILLIAN, Rev. J. D., Salt Lake City, 
Utah: Fragment of a mammal bone. 
(Returned.) 2936 (1x). 

Gopkin, O. W., Tacoma, Wasli.: Two 
specimens of lignite and ore, (Re- 
turned.) 3037 (x11). 
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Mrs. I. H. (See under Provin- 
cia] Museum, Halifax, Nova Scotia.) 
GouLp, C. N., Maple City, Kans.: Fos- 
sils. 3159 (part returned, remainder 
retained, 29402); 3117 (portion re- 
turned, remainder retained, 29232); 
3208 (portion returned, remainder re- 

tained, 29481). (X-b). 

GuauaM, H. J., Boerne, Tex.: Ore. 3192 
(x11). 

GRAVENHORsST, Hon. W. M. B., vice-con- 
sul of The Netherlands, New York City : 
Shell. 3164 (v1). 

Gray. 8S. C., Deavertown, Ohio: Stone 
implements. (Returned.) 3088 (XIV). 

GrESLEY, W. 8., Erie, Pa., through Prof. 
H. 8. Williams: Iron containing sup- 
posed organic markings. 3068 (X11). 

GRIBBEN, JAMEs, & Co., Grand Junction, 
Colo.: Rock. (Returned.) 2825 (x11). 

GRINNELL, GEORGE Birp, New York City: 
Skin of a Mule Deer. 3024 (1). 

GRINTER, T. W., Cincinnati, Ohio: Car- 
bon; glass carbon and other material. 
(Returned.) 3132, 3150 (x111). 

Gunn, JAMEs, Boise City, Idaho: Min- 
erals. 2773 (XII). 

HANAFORD, 8S. P., Bucoda, Wash.: Ore. 
(Returned.) 2908 (x11). 

HANNIBAL Water Company, Hannibal, 

. Mo,: Shells. 3232 (29553) (v1). 

HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, St. Paul, through 
Prof. H. L. Osborn: Land and fresh- 
water shells, and a few marine shells, 
from the Philippine Islands. (Re- 
turned.) 3182 (v1). 

HarMany, W.L., Pittsburg, Pa.: Fae- 
simile of a coin in plaster. 2993 (XVII). 

Harper, J. J., Albany, N. Y.: Minerals. 
(Returned.) 3152 (x1). 

Harris, Mrs. M. V., Carbon Hill, Ala.: 
Mineral. (Returned.) 2954 (x11). 


Harrison, C. F., Custer City, 8. Dak.: | 


Eight specimens of garnets from the 
Black Hills. (Returned.) 2921 (x11). 

HARSHBARGER, W. A., Topeka, Kans. : 
North American Coleoptera. 3113 (por- 
tion returned, remainder retained, 
29303) (vir). 

W. P., Mount Jackson, Pa. : 
Insect. 2970 (29043) (v11). 

HASKELL, Miss B. A., Philadelphia, Pa. : 


Insect from Massachusetts. 3090 (29243) | 


(vu). 


| Hatcn, W. F., Homer, N. Y.: Mammal 
skin from British America. (Returned. ) 
2934 (1). 

HatueEway, G. H., Palestine, Tex.: Jaw 
of atish. (Returned.) 2841 (Vv). 

Harvey, Prof. F. L., Orono, Me.: Three 
mammals, 3153 (1). 

Hay, F. 8., U. 8S. Army, Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz.: Concretion from Fort Wingate, 
N. Mex. 2819 (28472) (x11). 

Hays, T. C., Maspeth, N. Y.: Beetles. 
(Returned.) 2780 (vm). 

Dr. M. F. W., Tampa, Fla.: 
Claylike substance. (Returned.) 3017 
(xu). 

Hrarp, W. W., Mount Carmel, 8. C.: 
Earth. (Returned.) 2804 (x11). 

HepaGes, Henry, Douglas, Wash. : Stones; 
minerals. (Returned.) 2820, 3048 (xu, 
XII). 

Hempuityt, Hon. J. J., M. C.: Plant. 
3217 (x1). (Transmitted in behalf of 
J. L. Luykendal. ) 

Hering, E. A., Harrisonburg, Va.: Stone 
with peculiar markings. 2792 (x11). 
HERMAN, W. W., Boston, Mass.: Crus- 
taceans and echinoderms. (Returned.) 

3097 (vill). 

Herron, R. B., San Bernardino, Cal.: 
Five birds’ skins. (Returned.) 3226 
(11). 

Heypr, Rev. H. T., New Orleans, La.: 
Birds’ skins from Central and South 
America. 3163, 3166 (portion returned, 
remainder retained, 29954) (11). 

HEYMANN, 8., Fayetteville, Tenn. : Phos- 
phate and other material. 3191 (29540) 
(X11). 

HiGse, Mrs. 8. H., Thayne, Wyo.: Ore. 
2785 (XIII). 

Hitt, J. B., Edgefield, 8. C.: Ore. (Re- 
turned.) 2958 (XIII). 

Hines, H. L., Greensboro, N.C.: Whortle- 
berry root resembling a snake. 3095 
(X1). 

Hoopes, Josiaun, West Chester, Pa.: 
Birds’ skins. (Returned.) 2983, 3142 
(11). 

Hopkins, Prof. A. D., Morgantown, 

| W. Va.: Insects. (Returned.) 2996 

| (VIE). 

| Hopson, W. R., Bridgeport, Conn.: In- 

sect. (Returned.) 2810(vm). 

| Horr & McFai, Red Lodge, Mont. : 

Black substance from a deposit in Wy- 

| oming. (Returned,) 2770 (xu). 


y, Pa.: 
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Houskr, G. E., Ulster Park, N. Y.: Fossil 
tooth of amammal. (Returned.) 2844 
(X-A). 

Hupein, W. G., Hinton, W. Va.: Ore. 
(Returned.) 2901 (xu). 

Hv Hon. J. H., Charleston, W. Va.: 
Mineral. (Returned.) 3118 (x11). 

Hunter, Mrs. L., Dayton, Ohie: Butter- 
fly. (Returned.) 2788 (v1). 

Hynps, 8. H., Gillise’s Mills, Tenn.: Ore. 
2849 (XIII). 

INGHAM, Miss L.. Philadelphia, Pa.: In- 
sect. (Returned.) 3231 (vi). 

IRWIN, Dr. J.W., Tyre, Mich.: White sub- 
stance. (Returned.) 2779 (xi). 

Jackson, J. F., Richmond, Va.: Supposed 
fossil fruit. (Returned.) 3186 (x-e). 

Jacons, O. B., Gilberts, Fossil. (Re- 
turned.) 3012 (x-b). 

Jounson, J. F., Toledo, Oreg.: Rock. 
3201 (x11). 

Jounson, J. L., Duffield, Va.: Indian rel- 
ics. 2989 (29105) (xiv). 

Jounson, N. P. B., Nyack, N. Y.: Botani- 
eal specimen. 2896 (x1). 

Jounson, W. H., Baker City,Oreg.: Coal. 
(Returned.) 3111 (x11). 

Jones, H. N., Jacksonville, Fla.: Natural 
formation. (Returned.) 2956 (xiv). 
Jones, 8. A., Washington, D.C.: Mineral. 

(Returned.) 2888 (x11). 

Kayser, WILLIAM, Wapakoneta, Ohio: 
Insects. (Returned.) 2783 (vir). 

KELLEY, F. M., Phoenix, Ariz.: Mineral. 
2801 (x11). 

KENT, A. J., Bonners Ferry, Idaho: Min- 
eral, 2812 (xm). 

Kipp, E. Z., Deadwood, 8S. Dak.: Ore. 
(Returned.) 3181 (x11). 

Kina, A., Ardenburg, Java: Two leetles 
found boring into a cocoa tree, and 
cross sections of wood showing their 
work. 2964 (vil). 

KING, Dr. C. L., Springfield, Mo. : Insect. 
(Returned.) 2932 (vit). 

KING, J. F., Peoria, Il. : Two archwologi- 
cal objects. (Returned.) 3220 (x1v). 

Kirkwoop, F.C., Baltimore, Md.: Birds’ 
skins. (Returned.) 2833 (11). 

Kink, C. l’., Horton, Kans.: Grass, 2873 
(28561) (x1). 
Kniaurt, Prof. W. C., University of Wyo- | 

ming, Laramie, Wyo.: Archeological 

objects. (Returned.) 3063 (x1v.) 


Korn, S., Union House, Cal.: Insect. 
(Returned.) 2850 (v1). 

La Foy, A. M., Little Falls, N. J: 
Insect. (Returned.) 2944 (v1). 

LaRKIN, Mrs. J. R., Matunuck, R. L: 
Portions of the backbone of a shark. 
2782 (28359) (1x). 

LatuaM, R. L., Lovingston, Va.: Min- 
eral, (Returned,) 3209 (x11). 

LAVERTY, Mrs. JAMES, Jamestown, 
N. Dak.: Pebbles. (Returned.) 3149 

Laws, Mrs. N. W., Oswego, Kans.: Two 
insects. (Returned.) 2881 (vi). 

Lay, WittiaAM, Honeoye Falls, N. Y.: 
Specimen obtained from the interior of 
a lump of bituminous coal. 3109 
(29193) (x11). 

LELAND, J. P., Mechaniesville, N. Y.: 
Twelve stone implements. (Returned. ) 
3056 (XIV). 

Lemon, Dr. J. H., New Albany, Ind.: 
Two moths. (Returned.) 3225 (v1). 

Lercu, Dr. Orro, Prussia, Germany: 
Rocks from Nicaragua. 3214 (xu). 
(Transferred to U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey). 

Lester, H. C., Shady Grove, Va.: Sup- 
posed madstone. (Returned.) 3050 
(XVII). 

Lewis, F. W., McLeod, Mont.: Ores. 
(Returned.) 3034 (x11). 

LewMan WiLuiaM, Escalante, Utah: 
Ore. (Returned.) 2890 (x11). 

LINDERBORN, W. E., Thompson Falls, 
Mont.: Mineral. (Returned.) 3128 
(xm). 

LIrTLEJOHN, CHASE, Redwood City, Cal. : 
Birds’ skins from Alaska and California. 
(Returned.) 2914, 2922, 2969 (11). 
(Some of ‘these skins were transmitted 
through Major Bendire, U. 8. Army.) 

LONERGAN, T. A., Florence, Oreg.: Sup- 
posed coal from Arizona. Returned.) 
3211 (x1). 

Loomis, L. M., California Academy of 
Sciences, San Francisco, Cal.: Birds’ 
skins. (Returned.) 2951 (11). (See 
under California Academy of Sciences.) 

Lorer, J. F., Patterson, La.: Insect, 
(Returned.) 3080 (v11). 


| Lowe, R. E., Erwin, Tenn.: Minerals, 


(Returned.) 3076, 3145 (x11). 
LoweE, Dr. J. H., Holum, La.: Plant; 

insect. (Returned.) 3085, 3154 (x1, 
vil), 
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Lowry, W. L., Plant City, Fla.: Coin. 
(Returned,) 3193 (xvi). 

Lucas, G. W., Dunkirk, Ind.: Mineral; 
ore from Tennessee. (Returned.) 2990, 
3051 (X11, XIII). 

LuyYKENDAL, J. L. (See under Hon. 
J.J. Hemphill.) 

Lyon, A. L., Moulton, lowa: Stone. 
(Returned.) 3144 (x11). 

McBripe, W. Marshalltown, Iowa: 
Two concretions. (Returned.) 2994 
(xu). 

McCartuy, Jounx, Hermosa, 8. Dak.: 
Cement gravel containing crystals; 
rock, 2977, 2842 (x11). 

McCreery, J. H., Oceanport, N. J.; 
Tooth of ashark(?%) (Returned.) 2972 
(1x. ) 

McDanikL, E. 8., Campti, La.: Mammal 
skin. 2988 (1). 

McDowE LL & Sons, Washington, D. C.: 
Talcose slate. (Returned.) 2911 (x11). 

McILHenny, E. A., Avery, La.: Bird. 
2912 (28637) (11). 

McIiwarng, A. G., Roanoke, Va.: Sup- 
posed phosphate. 2997 (x11). 

McKeeg, J. C., Marble Falls, Tex.: Min- 
eral. (Returned.) 3077 (x11). 

McKINLry, C., Charleston, 8. C.: Insect. 
(Returned.) 2925 (v1). 

McKinnon, J. D., Portland, Oreg.: Black 
sand. (Returned.) 2906 (x111). 

McLain, R. B., Ithaca, N. Y.: Birds’ 
eggs. 3040 (28996) (111). 

McLean, J. P., Greenville, Ohio: En- 
graved bone implement. 3022 (x1v). 
McMinn, Hon. Benton, M. C.: Ore. 

(Returned.) 2813 (x11). 

McNEILL, JEROME, Arkansas Industrial 
University, Fayetteville, Ark.: Sealp 
of a supposed rabbit. 3168 (1). 

McRark, Brit, Hopewell, N. Mex.: Ore. 
(Returned.) 3030 (x1). 

MaGeE, J. M., Sligo, Pa.: Ore. (Re- 
turned.) 2928 (x11). 

Macurry, Joun, Boise City, Idaho: Min- 
eral. (Returned.) 2915 (x11). 

Mauon, Hon. THADDEUS M., M. C.: Geo- 
logical material. (Returned.) 3007 

MANN, W. J., Upperville, Va.: Insect. 
(Returned.) 3151 (vir). 

MARSHALL, GEORGE, Dayton, Ohio: In- 
sect. (Returned.) 2889 (vi). 


‘NEIL, JAMES, Coalville, Utah: Minerals. 


Matues, K. B., St. Augustine, Fla. : Fifty- 
nine birds’ skins. 3001 (portion re- 
turned, remainder retained. 28859) 
(11). 

MatrueEws, P. F., Florence, Ala.: Archiwe- 
ological object from Michigan. (Re- 
turned.) 3157 (x1v). 

MAYFIELD, P. B., Cleveland, Tenn.: 
Plant, supposed to be an antidote for 
the bite of snakes. 2892 (Xv1). 

Mayer, J. C., Roundtop., Tex.: Two 
arrow-heads and a stone. (Stone re- 
turned, 2910; arrow-heads retained, 
28662.) (XIV.) 

MEEKER, Dr. J. W., Nyack-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.: Plants. 2893 (returned), 3189 
(x1). 

MILLER, CHARLES, jr., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Two specimens of minerals. 
(Returned.) 3005 (x1). 

MILLER, JouN, Prescott, Ariz.: Geolog- 
ical material. (Returned.) 2799 (x11), 

Hon. J. D., Victoria, Tex.: 
Three crustaceans and a starfish. 2946 
(returned) ; 2 crustaceans, 3180 (29447). 
(vul.) 

Mouiner, G. M., Mexico, Mexico: Sword, 
scabbard, and 3 copper spoons; coin; 
ethnological objects; blade of an ax, 
headless tortoise, and a few fragments 
of painted pottery; photograph of one 
of the outlines of a side of the pyramid 
of Hermes; silver ornament, bronze ax, 
small copper or bronze figure. (Re- 
turned.) 2887, 2973, 2903, 2907, 3008, 
3069 (XV, XVII, XV, XV, XV, XV). 

Moores, J. P., Wayne, Pa.: Insects. (Re- 
turned.) 3178 (vir). 

Moonnan, L. C., Chaparal, Ariz.: Insect. 
2931 (28798) (vir). 

Morrison, E. A., Memphis, Tenn.: Two 
samples of clay. (Returned.) 2808 

Munp, A. H., Fairburg, Ill.: Two worms. 
2916 (29164) (vitt-a). 

Murcu, E. E., Ellsworth, Me.: Two birds’ 
skins. (Returned.) 2800 (11). 

Murpny, Joun, Eagleville, Nev.: Ore. 
3105 (X11). 

Myer, W. E., Carthage, Tenn.: Fossil. 
(Returned.) 3027 (x-b). 

NaGLe, Dr. J. T., Oceanic, N. J.: Larva 
of insect. (Returned.) 2796 (vir). 


(Returned.) 2871 (x11). 
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NEWELL, W. L., Milan, Wash. : Twospeci- 
mens of ores. 3195 (x1I!). 

NEwLon, Dr. W. S., Oswego, Kans.: 
Plate (?) of an extinct animal; fossil. 
2786 (28393); 2848 (returned). (X-a, 
x-b.) 

Nixon, H. B., Everton, Mo.: Minerals. 
(Returned.) 3053, 3115 (x11). 

Norris, A. J., Marshall, Va.: Twenty- 
five birds’ skins from the Peruvian 
Andes. 3047 (29298) (11). 

WILLARD, New Bedford, Mass. : 
Plant. 3139 (x1). 

Orcutt, C. R., San Diego, Cal.: Coins 
and medals, 2829 (portion returned, re- 
mainder retained, 29039). (XVII. ) 

Osborn, Prof.H.L. (See under Hamline 
University.) 

Over, C. M., Kelly, N. Mex.: Mineral. 
(Returned.) 3106 (x11). 

PaLMER, S. D., Burnsville, Ala.: Stone 
supposed to be of meteoric origin. 
2771 (xm). 

PAQUIN, MosEs, Portland, Colo.: Ore. 
(Returned.) 2814 (xm). 

Parker, W. F., Davis, Ind. T.: Ore. 
(Returned.) 2920 (x1). 

Parks, J. G., Ducktown, Tenn.: Copper 
slags, pieces of copper, fragments of 
pottery, and broken arrow-heads. 3082 
(XIV). 

Pasco, Senator. (See under J. R. Curry.) 

Payn, E. J., Olympia, Wash.: Clay. 
2895 (X11). 

Payne, B. L., Rest, Va.: Ores. (Re- | 
turned.) 2803 

Payne, Hon. 8. E., M. C.: Stone from 
Florida. (Returned.) 2832 (x11). 

Prask, Dr. A. P. L., Massillon, Ohio: 
Rude chipped flint implement. (Re- 
turned.) 3059 (xv). 

Peck, 8. A., Plainville, Conn,: Fungus, 
2854 (X1). 

PEIFFER, HENRY, Ono, Pa.: Insect. (Re- 
turned.) 2878 (vil). 

Peters, M., Deadwood, S. Dak: Miner- 
als. (Returned.) 3098 (XII). 

Peters, THomas, Prescott, Ariz.: Speci- 
mens from a deposit on the Rio Verde 
River. (Returned.) 3067 (x111). 

Peterson, P. H., Boundary, Wash.: Ore. 
2845 (XIII). 

Prerce, W. J.,Council Valley ,Idaho: Ore. 
(Returned.) 3110 (x11). 

Pisor, J. H., Horr, Mont.: Rocks. (Re- 

turned.) 3190 (x11). 
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Pout, A., Aspen, Colo.: Wax impression 
of a medal. 3083 (xvi). 

Richarp, Poolesville, Md.: Min- 
eral. 2868 (xm). 

Preston, J. W., Baxter, lowa: Insect. 
(Returned.) 3114 (v1). 

PRiIpEMORE, Gen. A. L., Jonesville, Va.: 
Beads and shells. 2938 (xrv). 

PRINGLE, C. G., Charlotte, Vt. : Plants 
from Mexico. 3096 (portion returned, 
remainder retained, 29213) (x1). 

PROVINCIAL MusEuM, Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, through Mrs. I. H. Goudge, curator: 
Claw ofacrab. 2937 (vii). 

Raprorp, Dr. W. B., Lakehall, Fla.: In- 
sects. 3140 (VII). 

RaGsDALE, G. H., Gainesville, Tex. : Shells 
of turtles. (Returned.) 2816 (1v). 
Ramey, Dr. P. T., Cascilla, Miss.: Ore. 

(Returned.) 2974 (x11). 

P. B., Seattle. Wash.: Land 
shells, 3223 (portion returned, remain- 
der retained, 29541) (v1). 

Reik, J. J., Evart, Mich. : Copper imple- 
ments. (Returned.) 2776 (x1Vv). 

Rice, Miss C. B., Malden, Mass. : Coleop- 
tera. (Returned.) 3122 (vi). 

Ricurter, F., Cairo, Ga.. Plant sup- 
posed to contain medicinal properties. 
3204 (XVII). 

Ricketts, Miss D, E., Rockville, Md.: 
Insect. (Returned.) 3175 (vir). 

Rickiy, A. M., Columbus, Ohio: Stone 
pipe from Tennessee. 3215 (29528) 
(XIV). 

Ropertson, L. E., Fredonia, N. Y.: Min- 
eral, (Returned.) 2866 (XII). 

Ropinett, 8S. F., Eagle Point, Oreg. : Min- 
eral. (Returned.) 3094 (x11. ) 

Rosson, Dr. B. L., Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass.: Plants. (Re- 
turned.) 3013, 3014 (x1). 

ROSENBERGER, GEORGE, St. Paul, Minn. : 
Butterfly. (Returned.) 3216 (vit). 

Rowe, C. H., Cliftondale, Mass.: Land 
shells; shells. 2867 (portion returned, 
remainder retained, 28568); 3006 (re- 
turned) (VI). 

H. R., Manhattan, Stone; 
grooved ax. 2882 (28563); 2991 (re- 
turned) (XIV). 

Ryp1inG, ANDREW, Salemsburg, Kans.: 
Piece of bone. (Returned.) 2798 (1x.) 

SaALLING, Guy, South Greenfield, Mo.: 
Prehistoric implements. 2826 (XxTVv). 
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SALVIN, OsBERT, London, England: Bird 
skin. (Returned.) 2998 (11). 

Saunpers, H. R., U. S. viee-consul, Nas- 
sau, New Providence: Clay or marl. 
(Returned.) 2840 (x11). 

Scuett, J. E., Frederick, Md.: Insect. 
(Returned.) 2859 (v11). 

ScuRoETER, O., Toledo, Ohio: Silver coin. 
(Returned.) 3137 (xvi). 

Scuvyter, Dr. R., Azatia, Mich.: Insect. 
(Returned.) 3155 (vm). 

Scruaas, FE. C., Nashville, Tenn.: Stone. 
(Returned.) 2953 (x11). 

SECKLEs, L. W., Trinity, Tex.: Ore. (Re- 
turned.) 2846 

Suarpr, W. A., Boulevard, Wash.: Ores. 
(Returned.) 3089, 3143 (x11). 

C. H., Kenton, Ohio: Insect. 
(Returned.) $221 (vm). 

Sunriver, Howarp. Cumberland, Md.: 
Fossils. (Returned.) 2992, 3171 (x-b). 


SLEASE, C. M., Winfield, Kans.: Skull of 


amammal; coal marking from the Kan- 
sas coal fields. 2949 (returned), 3107 
(1, X-b). 

Smirn, HARLAN I., Saginaw, Mich.: Oak 
leaves containing « peculiar growth; 6 
shreds of fabrics. 2935, 2959 (XI, XVII). 

Smrru, JOHN DONNELL, Baltimore, Md.: 
Two plants. (Returned.) 2955 (x1), 

Sotomon, J. B., Los Angeles, Cal.: Plas- 
ter cast of an ancient silver coin. 3011 

Sparks, W. T., MeKenzie, Tenn.: Ore. 
(Returned.) 3075 (x11). 

Spencer, V. O., Lake Worth, Fla.: In- 
sect. (Returned.) 3045 (vir). 

STEJNEGER, Dr. LEONHARD. (See under 
Knud Anderson. ) 

STEVENSON, E., Labarge, Wyo.: Plants. 
2807 (28494) (x1). 

Srewart, Dr. T. B., Lockhaven, Pa.: 
Indian relics. (Returned,) 2781, 2917, 
3123 (XIV). 

Srraus, Lieut. P. F.. U. 8. Army, San 
Carlos, Ariz.: Stones. 2977 (x11). 

Stump, W. J., Emory, W. Va.: Two 
stones. (Returned.) 2979 (x1). 

Sucnueret, A., Antiville-Breante, France: 
Two birds’ skins. (Returned.) 2805 
(11). 

SWEENEY, P. M., Lima, Mont.: Ore. 
(Returned.) 3227 (x11). 

TANNER, J. J., Tooele City, Utah: Sub- 
stance found in a solid rock; also 
piece of the rock. 3003 (x11). 


| TaussiG, H. P., St. Louis, Mo.: Mineral. 
3055 (X11). 
TAYLOR, MARSHALL, Cave Creek, Ark.: 
| Ore; rock. (Returned.) 3031, 3062 
(xm). 

TERRELL, Miss Ovivia, Waterford, Miss. : 
Clay. (Returned.) 2821 (x11). 

THE DruGGists CircuLtarR, New York 
City: Plant from Mansfield, La. 3205, 
(x1). 

THISELTON-DyER, Dr. W. T., director 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew, Eng- 
land: Specimens of ‘Arizona Tea.” 
3065 (X1). 

THOMPSON, CHARLES, Peoria, Ill.: Stone 
implement. (Returned.) 3147 (XxIv). 

T1IBBETTS BRroTHERS, Tampa, Fla.: Sand- 
like substance. (Returned.) 2847 
(XI). 

Timns, G. F., Washington, D.C.: Mineral 
oil. (Returned.) 2965 (x11). 

Toms, C. F., Hendersonville, N. C.: Min- 
eral. (Returned.) 2834 (x1). 

Torr, L. R., Louisville, Ky.: Two speci- 
mens of clay. 3162 (xt). 

TORRE, DE LA, Dr. CARLOS, Royal Univer- 
sity, Havana, Cuba: Quartz. 2865 
(28562) (x11). 

TOWNSEND, Dr. J. A., Newport, Oreg. : 
Plants. 3203 (29514) (x1). 

TOWNSEND, O. D., Isle St. George, Ohio: 
Copper idol found in Canada, (Re- 
turned.) 2913 (x1v). 

Tracy, HuaGu, Morocco, Ind.: Rocks, 
(Returned.) 3121 (x11). 

Tracy, H. C., Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio: Bird skin from Pennsylvania. 
(Returned.) 2898 (11). 

TREMBLY, J. M., Wood, Ohio: Shells. 
2940 (v1). 

TRENT, Joun, Dudley, Tex.: Tooth and 
portion of vertebra. (Returned.) 3019 
(1X). 

Tristan, Senor J.Fip. (See under Cos- 
ta Rica, National Museum of. ) 

Troster, I. 8., Omaha, Nebr.: Part of a 
skeleton from Iowa. (Returned.) 3219 
(1x.) 

TurNek, L. M., Seattle, Wash.: Mineral. 
(Returned.) 2942 (x11). 

Turner, W. C., Postoak Springs, Tenn. : 

Ore. (Returned.) 2872 (x11I). 

TwYMa N, Dr. E. W., Twymans Mills, Va. : 
Insect. (Returned.) 2861 (vir). 
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Van Vitet, Dr. F.C., Shrewsbury, N.J.: | WEcKsESSER, G. A., Mount Vernon, Ind.: 


Stone. (Returned.) 2879 (x11). 

Vance, T. C. H., Louisville, Ky.: Clay- 
like substance from Florida. (Re- 
turned.) 3120 (x11). 

Veurr, Dr. J. W., St. Joseph, Mich.: Two 
mice from Florida; land crabs. (Re- 
turned.) 2932, 2967 (1, vit). 

VINCENT, G. M., Thayer, Mo.: Rock. 2948 
(X11). 

Vow ess, J..J., Washington, D. C.: Miner- 
als. (Returned.) 2939 (x11). 

WALKER, CHARLES, Belton, Tex.: Fossil. 
2791 (28394) (x-b). 

Watt, R. L., jr., Interlachen, Fla.: In- 
sect. (Returned.) 3061 (vit). 

WANEN, H. M., Enterprise, Kans.: Two 
insects. (Returned.) 3174 (vi). 

Warp, F. A., Ward’s Natural Science Es- 
tablishment, Rochester, N. Y.: Twenty- 
one Humming Birds. (Returned.) 
2985 (11). 

Warvp’s NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Rochester, N. Y.: One hundred 
and fifty-four birds’ skins from Borneo; 
mounted mammals. 2857 (portion re- 
turned, remainder retained, 28550); 
2828 (29784) (11,1). 

WarinG, I. 8., Crichton, Idaho: Clay. 
(Returned.) 2883 (X111). 

Warner, C. C., Turrialba, Costa Rica: 
Mineral. (Returned.) 3060 (x1). 

WastInGTon, A. F., St. Joseph, Mo.: Oil 
from Fremont County, Wyo. (Re- 
turned.) 2777 (x11). 

Warkins, G. W., Moriah, N. Y.: Mineral. 
(Returned.) 2978 (x11). 

Watts, Cuares, Caldwell, Kans. : Bead. 
(Returned). 3229 (xiv). 

Wess, Miss Carriz, Branchtown, Pa.: 
Petrified nut (?). 2899 (28597) (x-e.) 
Wess, I. A., Deadwood, 8. Dak.: Ore. 

(Returned,) 3026 (xin). 

Wess, J. §., Mount Arorat Farm, Va.: 
Plant. 3138 (x1). 

Wepsr, W.F., Albion, N. Y.: Birds’ skins 
from Texas, Central America, West In- 
dies, and Mexico; 24 birds’ skins from 
eastern Mexico; 2 squirrel skins from 
Mexico, with skulls, and 9 birds’ skins; 
23 birds from Mexico; skins and skulls 
of squirrelsand mice. 2897 (returned) ; 
2961 (returned); 2986 (birds’ skins re- 
turned and squirrel skins retained, 
29357) ; 2995 (portion returned and re- 
mainder retained, 28880); 3004 (29357) 
(11, 1, 1). 


Toothofa mammal. (Keturned.: 3160 
(IX). 

WELLBoRN, D. A., Pilotpoint, Tex.: In- 
sect. 3212 (vir). 

Westray, W. P., Harreldsville, Ky.: 
Mineral. (Returned.) 3158 (x11). 

WHEELER, Mrs. W. M., Oakdam, Ind.: 
Insect. (Returned.) 2839 (vir). 

Wuirer, Mrs. U. B., Elyria, Ohio: Eth- 
nological objects from India. 3141 

29407) (Xv). 

WHITEHORN, G. W., Rochester, Nebr. : 
Insect. (Returned.) 3235 (v1). 

WHITING, Prof. C. A., University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Snake. (Re- 
turned.) 3196 

WILLIAMS, Prof. H.S. (See under W. S. 
Gressley. ) 

WILLIs, Miss Oakland, Fla.: 
Insect. (Returned.) 2963 (vu). 

WiLvert, Emit, Sunbury, Pa.: Ore. 
(Returned.) 3023 (x11). 

WILSON, Miss M. E. V., Kansas City, Mo.: 
Substance found on the beach at Santa 
Monica, Cal. (Returned.) 3217 (vi). 

WIinveErR, W. A., Covelo, Cal.: Insect. 
2864 (vil). 

Wisz, F. M., Washington, D. C.: Snake 
from St. Pierre, Martinique. (Re- 
turned.) 3210 (Iv). 

Woop, Miss Saran, Salem, Okla.: Min- 
eral, (Returned.) 3218 (x11). 

Wooparp, Hon. F. A., M.C.: Ore. (Re- 
turned.) 3103 (x11). 

WoopinG, Dr. B. F., Denver, Colo. : Ore. 
3200 

Wooprvrr, F. M., Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, Chicago, Birds’ skins. 
(Returned.) 3057 (11). 

WortuHen, C. K_, Warsaw, Iil.: Twenty- 
two birds’ skins; 7 mammal skins. 3046 
(portion returned, remainder retained, 
29017); 3172 (29460) (11,1). 

WRIGHTMAN, Prof. F. J., Sublimity, 
Oreg.: Tooth of a mammal. (Re- 
turned.) 2775 (1x). 

Yates, Jesse, Atlantic City, N.J.: Fish. 
2789 (Vv). 

YECKLEY, W. T., Navajoe, Okla.: Clay. 
3036 (XIII). 

YounG, F. M., St. Paul, Ark.: Two speci- 
mens of rock. (Returned.) 2823 (x11). 

Yount, S. E., Keystone, Nev.: Sand. 2822 
(XIII). 

ZIMMERMAN, J., Toms Creek, ‘Tenn. : Ores 
and rocks. (Returned.) 2802 (xu). 
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Index to list of specimens sent for ecamination and report, arranged geographically. 


Source. 
North America: 
British America 
Central America 
Mexico 


United States - 
Alabama .... 
Alaska ...... 
Arizona ..... 
Arkansas . ... 
California... . 


Georgia. ..... 


Indian Territory ......... 


Indiana. ..... 
Kansas ...... 


Kentucky.... 
Louisiana. ... 


Mississippi 
Missouri... .. 
Montana. ... 

Nebraska .... 


North Carolina. ............ 


North Dakota 


Oklahoma. ... 
Oregon. ...... 
Pennsylvania 


Number of lot. 


2818, 291:5, 2926, 2934, 2037, 3073, 3079, 3148.................... 

2897, 2055, 2971, 3060, 3163, 3166, 3214................206..02.. 

2876, 2887, 2897, 2903, 2907, 2961, 2973, 2986, 2995, 3008, 3049, 
3066, 3069, 3070, 3072, 3087, 3096, 3119, 3124, 3125. 


2799, 2801, 2931, 2977, 2980, 3015, 3067, 3B211.................. . 
2823, 2863, 3029, 3031, 3041, 3062, 
2829, 2837, 2850, 2864, 2914, 2923, 2938, 2951, 3011, 3074, 3081, 
3099, 3100, 3127, 3184, 3226. 
2814, 2825, 28:30, 2923, 3083, 3200, 3233. 
2795, 2810, 2843, 2854, 2084. . 
2811, 2813, 2836, 2888, 2909, 2911, 2039, 2965, 3013, 3213. ......... 
2832, 2847, 2933, 2956, 2957, 2963, 3001, 3017, 3045, 3061, 3101, 
3120, 3187, 3193. 


84, 28009, 2824, 2882, 2916, 2901, 3012 3006, 3057, 3058, 
$131, 3147, $172, 3220. 


2769, 2839, 2884, 2927, 2990, 3052, 3121,,3130, 3160, 3177, 3225... .. 


247, 2084, 3114, 3144, 3161, 3197, 3219......................... 
2786, 2798, 2848, 2873, 2881, 2949, 3107, 3113, 8117, 3159, 3174, 
3208, 3229. 
3018, 3035, 3158, 3162 
2912, 2988, 3080, 3085, 3154, 3205 
2800, 2918, 3042, 3153 
2833, 2852, 2859, 2862, 2868, 2904, 2992, 3171, 3175.............. 
2867, 2905, 3006, 3013, 3014, 3090, 3097, 3122, 3129, 3134, 3139, 
3169. 
2772, 2776, 2779, 2835, 2935, 2959, 2967, 3005, 3093, 3155, 3157... 
2826, 2874, 2932, 2948, 3009, 3028, 3053, 3055, 3108, 3115, 3222. ... 


2819, 2851, 2870, 2981, 3030, 3106, 3126, 3165, 3228...... 0.22.2... 

2789, 2796, 2879. 2044, 2972, 2999, 

2780, 2790, 2794 2797, 2828, 2844, 2866, 2893, 2894, 2896, 2900, 
2930, 2960, 2978, 2985, 3000, 3004, 3024, 3034, 3040, 3056, 3092, 
3109, 3152, 3164. 3189. 


2834, 2855, 2962, 3020, 3025, 3005, 3116, 3148. 
2783, 2788, 2815, 2831, 2889, 2940, 2950, 3016, 3021, 3022, 3039, 


3059, 3088, 3112, 3132, 3137, 3150, 3221, 3224. 


nis 
| 2795, 2902, 2906, 3091, 3094, 3111, 3167, 3201, 3203.............. 


2781, 2793, 2869, 2878, 2898, 2899, 2917, 2528, 2943, 2958, 2970, 
2985, 2993, 3007, 3023, 3068, 3123, 3133, 3176, 3178, 3202, 3231. 


2304, 2858, 2880, 2925, 
2842, 2877, 2921, 2041, 3026, 3032, 3053, 3044, 3098, 3181......... 


Total. 


38 
1 


160 
| 
d.: 20 
th- 
6 
S. Conmestiont 5 : 
District of Columbia ...... 10 
a 
2 
13 
4 
New Mexico ............... 
19 
Rhode Island ............. 1 
South Carolina ............ 6 a 
South Dakota.............. 10 zs 
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Index to list of specimens sent for examination and report, etc.—Continued. 


Source. N umber of lot. Total. 


North America—Continued. 
United States—Continued. 


Tennessee ......---..-.---- 2802, 2808, 2849, 2872, 2875, 2892, 2953, 3027, 3051, 3075, 3076, 17 
3077, 3082, 3145, 3191, 3199, 3215. 
ME ctidcnnnebabinmuvoniods 2791, 2816, 2841, 2846, 2856, 2897, 2910, 2924, 2946, 3019, 314, 7 
$170, 3180, 3185, 3192, 3206, 3212. 
2778, 2871, 2800, 2936, 3003, 3104, 3196... ........ 7 
WOE «ow indwenscasenence 2774, 2792, 2803, 2838, 2861, 2891, 2989, 2997, 3050, 3135, 3158, 16 
$146, 3151, 3186, 3198, 5209. 
TIO... ccescsccensss 2820, 2827, 2845, 2895, 2908, 2929, 2942, 2975, 2976, 3010, 3057, 19 
3048, 3086, 3089, 3102, 3143, 3195, $222, 3223. 
2770, 2777, 2785, 2807, 2982, 3063, 3071, 8 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean. 3 
South America .. 3047, 3163, 3166 , 3 


Number of lots of specimens referred to the departments in the Museum for examination 


and report. 

Num- 

Department. ber of 

lots. 
13 
51 
10 
5 
Marine invertebrates 8 
21 
Prehistoric anthropology 37 
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APPENDIX VII. 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


The titles of the lectures delivered and of the papers read at the 
meetings of the various associations which have held their sessions in 
the lecture hall of the museum during the year, are here presented. 


PROGRAMME OF THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 26-28, 1894. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26. 
OPENING SESSION, 


1. Beginning of the idea of imperial federation. Prof. George B. Adams, Yale 
University. 

2. The historical work of Prof. Herbert Tuttle. Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

3. Turning points in the American civil war. Rossiter Johnson, Ph. 1., LL. D., 
New York City. 

4, Tributes to Hon. John Jay, Hon. Robert C, Winthrop, and President James C. 
Welling. Gen. James Grant Wilson, New York City. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


MORNING SESSION. 


1. The Tejas: Their habits, government, and superstitions. Mrs. Lee C. Harby, of 
New York. 

2. Why Coronado went to New Mexico in 1540, George Parker Winship, Harvard 
University. 

3. The Casa de Contratacion of Seville. Prof. Bernard Moses, University of Cali- 


fornia, 
. Some European modifications of the jury system. Dr. Walter B. Scaife, Genev:. 


Switzerland. 

5. The Regulators of North Carolina (1766-1771). Prof. Joli. S Bassett, Trinity 
College, Durham, N. C. 

6. A chapter in the life of Charles Robinson, the first governor of Kansas. Prof. 
Frank W. Blackmar, University of Kansas. 

7. The Continental Congress: A neglected portion of American Revolutionary his- 
tory. Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, Philadelphia. 

8. Origin and development of the labor movement in English national and munici- 

pal politics. Edward Porritt, Farmington, Conn. 
American political philosophy. Prof. William A. Dunning, Columbia College. 
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x] 
EVENING SESSION. XI 
| 1. The Papal and the Imperial electoral colleges. Prof. E. Emerton, Harvard Uni- = 
versity. 
2. The first committee of public safety: Its organization, policy, and fall. Prof. xv 
Henry E. Bourne, College for Women, Western Reserve University, Cleveland. XVI 
3. The Quebec bill and the American Revolution Ass. Prof. Victor Coffin, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
4. The historical archives of the State Department. Andrew Hussey Allen, chief of x 
Bureau of Rolls and Library, Department of State, Washington, D. C. x: 
5. The German Emperor. Prof. Richard Hudson, University of Michigan. x y 
Fripay, DECEMBER 28. XX 
MORNING SESSION. LIS 
a 1. Appeals from Rhode Island courts to the King in council. Harold D. Hazeltine, 
ie Brown University. 
faa 2. Rhode Island and the impost of 1781. Frank Greene Bates, Cornell University. 
oo 3. The constitutional controversy in Rhode Island in 1841. Arthur May Mowry, 
Harvard University. 
a 4. Party struggles over the Pennsylvania Constitution, 1775-1790. Samuel B. Hard- 
ing, Harvard University. 
> 5. Pennsylvania Germans: Their language, manners, history, and customs. 8S. M. 
ee Sener, Lancaster, Pa. 
a. 6. Evolution of township government in Ohio. James A. Wilgus, Ohio University, 
Columbus. 
| 7. The retention of the western posts by the British after 1783. Prof. A. C. 
McLaughlin, University of Michigan. 
8. Existing antographs of Christopher Columbus. William E, Curtis, Washington, V 
| D.C. 
EVENING SESSION. 
1. Mountains and history. Prof. Edmund K,. Alden, Packer Institute, Brooklyn. 
2. Causes and consequences of the party revolution of 1800. Prof. Anson D. Morse, 
Amherst College. 
3. The tennis court oath. Prof. James H. Robinson, University of Pennsylvania. 
i 4. The Royal Society of Canada and its associated historical societies. J. G. Bouri- ; 
not, C. M.G., F. C., clerk of the Canadian House of Commons. 
5. What the United States Government has done for history. A. Howard Clark, 
U.S. National Museum. 
| 
i PAPERS READ AT THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL SCTENCE CLUB, 
JANUARY 3, 1895. 
I. How to observe birds. Miss Florence A. Merriam. 
II. Women in science. Mrs. Rosa S. Eigenmann. (Read by Mrs. Horatio King.) 
BE Ill. Recent excavations in Greece. Mrs. M. Ek. Boyce. (Read by Mrs. Mark 
| Harrington. ) 
| IV. Parasitic fungi on epidermis. Dr. Anna Searing. X 
V. (a) Trichomes, (b) Seeds, (¢) Wild flowers of Illinois. Mrs. M. M. Boyce. 
Hi VI. The flower with iron mask. Miss E. J. Has Brouck. (Read by Miss Her- 
Wi schell Main. ) 


a) VII. Seaside studies. Mrs. L. O. Talbott. 

} VIII. Algw outline. Miss Cora H. Clarke. 

| IX. Las Vegas. Mrs. M. Salazar. Read by Miss Isabel Lenman. 
X. Zine mine in New Jersey. Miss J. Husson. 

) XI. Geological formation of Hyde Park, Mass. Miss Ella F. Boyd. 


- 


ly 


XII. 
XILL. 
XIV. 

XV. 
XVI. 

XVII. 
XVIII. 


XIX. 
XX. 
XXI. 
XXII. 


XXIIL. 
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Sanitary cooking. Mrs. H. Fauquhar. 

Natural resources of Loudoun County, Va. Mrs. L. O. Talbott. 

Pathological chart. Mrs. L. O, Talbott. 

Flora versus fauna; insectivorous plants. Mrs. Lydia Diller Zell. 

Observations in meteorology and ornithology. Mrs. Louise Stephenson. 

Motherhood, Mrs, Harriett Lincoln Coolidge. 

Remarks on a collection from Koptos recently received from Mr, Flinders- 
Petrie. Mrs. Sara Y. Stephenson. 

Principles of inference. Miss Ellen Hayes. 

Science of languages. Helen L. Webster, Ph. D. 

Memoir of Mrs. Asaph Hall. Mrs. Horatio King. 

Outline for study in botany. Mrs. Ellen Weir Cathcart, 

Mosses. Mrs. Elizabeth G. Britton. 


LIST OF PAPERS ENTERED TO BE READ AT THE MEETING OF THE 


Il. 
Ill. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES IN APRIL, 1895, 


On some variations in the genus Eucope. Vrot. A. Agassiz and W. MeM. 
Woodworth. 

Notes on the Florida reef. Prof. A. Agassiz. 

The progress of the publications on the expedition of 1891 of the U. 8, Fish 
Commission steamer Albatross, Lieut. Commander Z. L. Tanner, command- 
ing. Prof. A. Agassiz. 


*, On soil bacteria. M. P. Ravenel (introduced by Dr. J. 8. Billings). 


V. A linkage showing the laws of the refraction of light. A.M. Mayer. 


XIV. 


XVL. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


. On the color relations of atoms, ions, and molecules. M. Carey Lea. 


Mechanical interpretation of the variations of latitude. R. S. Woodward 
(introduced by 8. C, Chandler). 

On a new determination of the nutation-constant, and some allied topics. 
8. C. Chandler. 

On the secular motion of a free magnetic needle. L. A. Bauer (introduced 
by Prof. Cleveland Abbe). 


. On the composition of expired air, and its effect upon animal life. Dr. J.8. 


Billings. 


. Systematic catalogue of European fishes. Dr. Theodore Gill. 
. The extinct Cetacea of North America. Prof. E. D. Cope. 


On the application of a percentage method in the study of the distribution 
of oceanic fishes. Dr. G. Brown Goode, 
A. Detinition of eleven faunas and two subfaunas of deep-sea fishes. 
B. The relationships and origin of the Caribbeo-Mexican and Mediter- 
ranean subfaunas. 

On the two isomeric chlorides of ortho-sulpho-benzoic acid, Ira Remsen. 

On some compounds containing two halogen atoms in combination with 
nitrogen. Ira Remsen. 

Presentation of the Watson medal to Mr. Seth C, Chandler, for his researches 
on the variation of latitudes and on variable stars, and for his other works 
in astronomy. 

Biographical memoir of Dr. Lewis M. Rutherfurd. B.A. Gould. 

Relation of Jupiter's orbit to the mean plane of four hundred and one minor 
planet orbits. H,. A. Newton. 

Orbit of Miss Mitchell’s comet, 1847, V1, H. A. Newton. 
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TITLES OF SATURDAY LECTURES FOR 1895, 


CoursE 1.—Anthropology. 


February 23.—What is the science of demology? Maj. J. W. Powell. 
March 2.—Human growth. Dr. Franz Boas. 

March 9.—The founding of sociology. Lester F. Ward. 

March 16.—The progress of the scientific method. W J McGee. 
March 23.—The growth of arts. Frank Hamilton Cushing. 


COURSE 2.—Geology. 


March 30.—The contivent in Algonkian time. Prof. C. R. Van Hise. 


April 6.—The continent in Cambrian and Silurian time. Hon. Charles D. Walcott. 


April 13.—The continent in Devonian time. Marius R. Campbell. 
April 20.—The continent in Cretaceous and Tertiary time. G. K. Gilbert. 
April 27.—The continent in Glacial and recent time. Prof. William B. Clark. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
FINANCE, PROPERTY, SUPPLIES, AND ACCOUNTS. 


The appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, were as 
follows: 

For continuing the preservation, exhibition, and increase of the col- 
lections from the surveying and exploring expeditions of the Govern- 
ment and from other sources, including salaries or compensation of all 
necessary employees, $143,000, 

For cases, furniture, fixtures, and appliances required for the exhi- 
bition and safe-keeping of the collections of the National Museum, 
including salaries or compensation of all necessary employees, #10,000, 

For printing labels and blanks and.fer the Bulletins and annual 
volumes of the Proceedings of the National Museum, #11,000. 

For binding scientific books and pamphlets presented to and acquired 
by the National Museum library, $1,000. 

For expenses of heating, lighting, electrical, telegraphic, and tele- 
phonic service for the National Museum, £15,000, 

For postage stamps and foreign postal cards for the National 
Museum, $500, 

For tearing down and rebuilding the brick walls of the steam boilers, 
providing tie rods and buck staves and grates for the same, removing, 
replacing, and resetting the fronts, and replacing wornout boiler tubes, 
and for covering heating pipes with fireproof material, including all 
necessary labor and material, $4,000. 

For rent of worksbops for the National Museum, 8600. 

On the Ist day of July, 1894, the National Museum had to its credit 
the following sums, viz: Appropriation for 1893 (balance), $329.28; 
appropriation for 1894 (balance), $6,165.05; appropriation for 1895, 
$171,000, making a total of $177,594.31. This amount was divided 
among the different appropriations as follows: — 


Preservation of collections : 


————._ $147, 498, 22 
Furniture and tixtures : 
10, 808.40 
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: Heating and lighting: 
—_———_ $15, 735. 40 
k Rent of work shops: 
1, 057, 29 


From the unexpended balances of the appropriations for 1893 and 
1894 remaining on hand at the close of the last fiscal year the follow- 
ing expenditures have been made in payment of liabilities contracted 
in the years for which the appropriations were applicable, viz: 

Preservation of collections, 1893.—For special or contract services, 
75 cents; supplies, $39; specimens, $276, making a total of $315.75, 
and leaving a balance of $2.27. 

The above amount, together with the sum of 16 cents, the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation for furniture and fixtures, and 
$11.10, the unexpended balance of the heating and lighting fund, will, 
under the law, revert to the Treasury, there being no other outstand- 
ing claims against the appropriation. 

Preservation of collections, 1894.,—For salaries or compensation, $165; 
special or contract services, $489.21; supplies, $960.58; stationery, 
$132.73; freight and cartage, $697.79; travel, $122.42; specimens, 

756.19; books and periodicals, 3620.96; total, 33,944.95, 

Furniture and fixtures, 1894.—For exhibition cases, $84; frames, 
stands, etc., $62.70; glass, $40; hardware, $35.15; tools, $5; cloth, 
cotton, ete., $48.75; lumber, $72.55; paints, oils, and glue, $111.26; 
office and hall furniture, ete., $330.66; metals, $6.05; leather and rub- 
ber, $4.98; apparatus, $2.25; total, $803.15. 

Heating and lighting, 1894.—For special or contract services, $6.25; 
coal and wood, $24.75; gas, $78.50; telephones, $165.50; electrical sup- 
plies, $50.60; rental of call boxes, $20; heating supplies, $348.48; tel- 
egrams, #29.46; total, $723.54. 

The expenditures made from the funds appropriated for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1895, have been as follows: 

Preservation of collections,—For salaries or-compensation, $126,142.26; 
special or contract services, $3,581.24; supplies, $2,276.56; stationery, 
$811.62; freight and cartage, $1,469.98; travel, $585.64; specimens, 
$2,367.14; books and periodicals, $1,014.68; total, $138,049,12, 

Furniture and fixtures.—For salaries or compensation, $5,609.20; 
special or contract services, $86.15; designs and drawings, $01.25; 
drawers, trays, and boxes, $671.79; frames, stands, ete., $67; glass, 
$45.90; hardware, etc., $510.30; tools, $63.69; cloth, cotton, etc., $20; 
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glass jars, bottles, etc., $248.32; lumber, $1,108.22; paints, oils, glue, 
ete., $450.14; office and hall furniture, ete., $122.73; metals, $47.16; 
leather and rubber, $18.80; iron brackets, $141.94; total, $9,302.57. 

The following is a list of cases, furniture, etc., purchased during the 
year: One quartered-oak drawer cabinet, $125; one quartered-oak 
desk, $93; one suspension ladder and truck, $25; three typewriting 
machines, at $85, $87.75, and $90, respectively; one oak stepladder, $2; 
one oak washstand, #6; two hundred sub-unit trays, $64. 

The following is a partial list of cases, furniture, and fittings con- 
structed in the Museum shops during the year: Ten exhibition cases, 
four office bookcases, nine storage cases, twenty-two unit drawers, two 
doors, four ladders, six screens, seven thousand four hundred label 
holders, sixteen metal pans, one sash, fourteen label frames, fifteen 
bases, one thousand five hundred exhibition blocks, fifty-five packing 
boxes, and sixty-seven boxes for other purposes. 

The following is a partial list of cases, furniture, fittings, etc., repaired 
and altered: Seven bases, eight unit boxes, eight metal buckets, twenty- 
four exhibition cases, eight chairs, three desks, seventeen doors, thir- 
teen drawers of desks, ete., eight unit drawers, three label frames, fifty- 
two locks, six sash, seven screens, eleven skylights, and four windows, 

Other incidental work was attended to as follows: Unit boxes var- 
nished, 20; fire buckets painted, 30; fire buckets lined, 3; exhibition 
cases painted, 96; exhibition cases glazed, 22; exhibition cases var- 
nished, 7; exhibition cases provided with castors, 24; doors fitted, 36; 
doors painted, 3; desk drawers fitted, 12; unit drawers provided with 
paper bottoms, 198; unit drawers fitted, 971; label frames varnished, 
17; picture frames varnished, 2; locks placed on cases, desks, etc., 32; 
sash glazed, 2; sash painted, 2; screens painted, 23; skylight glazed, 
1; windows painted, 11; windows glazed, 41. 

Heating and lighting.—For salaries or compensation, $6,177.43; spe- 
cial orcontract services, $51.25; coaland wood, $2,791.90; gas, $1,455.88; 
telephones, $444; electrical supplies, $210.75; rental of call boxes, $90; 
heating supplies, $327.41; telegrams, $6.31; total, $11,554.93. 

Repairs to buildings.—Services, 3662.13; brickwork (by contract), 
$1,378; boiler tubes, 8594; boiler compound, $56; polishing compound, 
$8.75; iron water headers, $200; iron grate bars, $109.75; magnesia 
pipe covering, $916.20; pipe fittings, $18.88; asphaltum and bronze, 
$2.50; plastering, $7.80; advertising proposals, $32.67 ; total, $3,986.71, 

Rent of workshops.—¥or lumber, $29.75; rent, $975; total, $1,004.75. 

Postage.—For postage stamps, ete., 8500. 

The foregoing expenditures leave unexpended balances for the years 
ending June 30, 1894, and June 30, 1895, with which such indebtedness 
as was created during those fiscal years and still remains outstanding, 
may be liquidated, as follows: Fiscal year 1894, $236.12; fiscal year 
1895, $7,159.21. These balances are divided as follows, viz: 

Appropriation for 1894,—Preservation of collections, $235.27; furni- 
ture and fixtures, 9 cents; heating and lighting, 76 cents; total, $236.12, 
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Appropriation for 1895.—Preservation of collections, $4,950.88; fur- 
niture and fixtures, $697.43; heating and lighting, $1,445.07; building 
repairs, $13.29; rent of workshops, etc., $52.54; total, $7,159.21. 

The amount appropriated for printing and binding for the National 
Museum for the fiscal year covered by this report was $12,000. The 
expenditures have been as follows: 

For Bulletins Nos. 39, 47, 48, and Special Bulletins Nos. 2 and 3, 
%6,202.53; Proceedings (Vol. xv11), $3,179.93; Reports (extras), $28.06; 
labels for specimens, $234.78; letter heads, pads, and envelopes, $610.18; 
blank forms, $413.60; electros, $14.50; binding, $1,258.60; Congres- 
sional Records, #20, making a total of $11,962.18, and leaving an unex- 
pended balance of $37.82. 
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APPENDIX IX. 


LISTS OF DUPLICATE SPECIMENS PREPARED FOR DISTRIBUTION 
TO EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS SINCE 1890,! 


Within the past five years collections of minerals, fishes, casts of a fs 
prehistoric implements, rocks and ores, and marine invertebrates have 
been distributed among a lhmited number of educational establish- 
ments in the United States. Although numerous applications from = 
high schools and the smaller colleges have been received, it has been oh ae 
found necessary, as a rule, to decline compliance. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that before many years the Museum will be enabled to separate the 
duplicate material in all of its departments and make it up into sets. 
When this has been done, it will doubtless be possible to extend the 
scope of distribution so as to include those grades which have not 
hitherto been supplied. 


LABELS FOR DUPLICATE MINERALS DISTRIBUTED BY THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


[Prepared under the direction of Prof. F. W. Clarke, Honorary Curator, Department of Minerals. | 


NATIVE SULPHUR [S}. CHALCOPYRITE [CuFeS,}. 
| Crystallization—Orthorhombic. } [Crystallization—Tetragonal. 
Humboldt County, Nev. 1 This specimen contains a small quantity of 
nickel, probably as sulphide, and is used as an 
SIDERITE OR Sparuic TRON [FeCOs). ore of nickel. 
(Crystallization— Rhombohedral. } 
Germany. 8 [ Ag,Sbs,). 


GALENA | Pbs)}. 
Though the bedy of this specimen is quartz, 
SiO,, it contains enough of the pyrargyrite, with 
Calcite, CaCO,, is associated with galena in this — its associate, proustite, Ag,AsS,, to make it a 


(Crystallization —Isometriec. 


specimen. valuable ore of silver. 
Pego Mine, Portugal. 3 Manhattan Mines, Lander County, Nev. 7 
SPHALERITE OR ZINC BLENDE [ZnS]. Gauner [ Al, 
{Crystallization—Isometric.} [Crystallization—Isometric. ] 


This specimen of granular sphalerite contains In this specimen massive garnet is associated 


pyrite, FeS,, as an inclusion. with amphibole, R’SiQ,. 
Friedensville, Pa. 4 Trotter Mine, Franklin, N. J. 8 
HALiTe Ok Rock [NaCl]. | MAGNETITE Fe,0,). 
(Crystallization—Isometric. (Crystallization— Isometric. ] 
Rio Virgin Mine, Lincoln County, Nev. 5 Paisberg, Sweden. 9 


' The majority of the collections contained only a portion of the specimens indi- 


cated upon these lists. 
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[ Al,0,}. 
(Crystallization—Rhombohedral. } 
Belts Bridge, Iredell County, N. C. 10 


TOURMALINE, var. RUBELLITE | 


[Crystallization—Rhombohedral. } 


This mineral, with albite, AlNaSi,O,, is present 
as an inclusion in lepidolite, Al,KLi(SiO,)F,. 


Rumford, Me. ll 


Micackous HEMATITE [Fe,0s). 
(Crystallization—Rhombohedral.} 
Marquette, Mich. 12 


MAGNETITE [ Fe,0,)}. 
[Crystallization—Isometric. | 
This variety is known by the miners as “shot 
ore.” 

Mineville, Essex County, N. Y. 13 
MASSIVE FRANKLINITE [ZnFe,O,). 
(Crystallization—Isometric. | 

Trotter Mine, Franklin, N. J. 14 


QUARTZ CRYSTALS [SiO,). 
(Crystallization—Rhombohedral. | 


Crystal Mountain, near Hot Springs, Ark. 15 | 


QUARTZ, var. AGATIZED Woop [SiQ,]. 
Sections of this material are cut transversely 
through the log into slabs, which are highly pol- 
ished, and offered for sale, the best at as high a 
price as $800. 
Chalcedony Park, Ariz. 16 


AMPHIBOLE, var. ACTINOLITE [(Ca, Mg) SiO,}. 
(Crysta'lization— Monoclinic. | 
This mineral is associated with tale, Mg,H, 
(SiO,)4, as its matrix. 
Belts Bridge, Iredell County, N.C. 17 


Ruopontre, var. FowLentre [(Mn, Fe, Zn)SiO,). 


[Crystallization—Triclinic. 
Epidote, Al,(Ca, and rothoftite, 
Ca,Fe,(Si0,)-, a species of garnet, are present as 
inclusions in the fowlerite. 
Trotter Mine, Franklin, N. J. 18 


Bery1 [ 
[Crystallization—- Hexagonal. } 
Ray's Mica Mine, Yancey County, N.C. 19 


WILLeMITE [ Zn,Si0,). 
{Crystallization— Rhombohedral. } 

This mineral is associated with franklinite, 
ZnFe,, and zincite, ZnO. Together they form 
one of the largest and most valuable deposits of 
zinc ore in the world. 

Taylor Mine, Franklin, N. J. 20 


ENSTATITE, var. Bronzive [(Mg, 
[Crystallization—Orthorhombic. | 
Webster, Jackson County, N.C. 21 


LEPIDoLite [| Al, KLi(SiO );F,). 
[Crystallization— Monoclinic. } 
Auburn, Me. 22 


ALBITE | AlNaSig0,]. 
(Crystallization—Triclinic. 
Mica Mines, Amelia, Va. 23 


MICROLINE, var. AMAZONSTONE | AIKSi,0,). 
(Crystallization—Triclinic.} 
This variety is susceptible of a high polish, and 
is used for maki» g paper weights and ornaments. 
Mica Mines, Ametia, Va. 24 


KYANITE | Al siOs}. 
{Crystallization— Triclinic. | 
Black Mountain Station, Buncombe County, 
N.C. 25 


Barre ok HEAVY SPAR | BaSO,}. 
{Crystallization—Orthorhombic } 
Tennessee. 26 


LimoniteE | Fe(OH),}. 
| Amorphous. 


Salisbury, Conn. 27 


SERPENTINE | Mg; 
| Amorphous. | 
This serpentine results as an alteration froma 
variety of pyroxene, RSiO,. 
Near Montville, Morris County, N.J. 28 


MASSIVE APATITE 
| Crystall:zation— Hexagonal. | 
This material is ground up and treated with 
sulphuric acid to prepare it for use as a ferti- 
lizer. 
Kragerée, Norway. 29 


QUARTZ [SiO,}. 
Crystallization— Rhombohedral. | 
Paris, Me. 30 


Turqvotse | Al,(OH)¢(PO,),.H,0}. 
{[Amorphous. | 
The matrix of this mineral is a felspathic rock. 
This locality has afforded many fine gems. 
Los Cerillos, New Mexico. 31 


DvuFRENITE | Fe.(OH),PO,}. 
(Crystallization—Orthorhombic | 
Irish Creek, near Lexington, Va. 32 
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U.extre NaCaB,0,.6 H,0}. 
(Crystallization—Unknown. | 


| 


Rhodes’ Marsh, Esmeralda County, Nev. 33 | 


Gypsum [CaSO,.2H.0}. 
(Crystallization—Monovclinic. } 


This material is ground up and used as a terti- 
lizer known as ‘land plaster.” 


Windsor, Nova Scotia. 34 


Pink CaLcite [CaCQs). 
(Crystallization—Rhombohedral. } 
Franklin, Sussex County, N. J. 35 


THERMONATRITE [Na,H,CO,). 
(Crystallization—Orthorhombic.} 

This mineral, known commercially as crude 
carbonate of soda, is used principally in the man- 
ufacture of soap, glass, and paper. It is also 
used in bleaching, dyeing, calico printing. the 


concretions and on roots, leaves, and limbs of 


manufacture of baking powders and washing | 


soda, and in many other chemical operations. 
Churchill County, Nev. 36 


[A], K H,(Si0,)3}- 
(Crystallization—Monoclinic. } 


This specimen contains beautiful dendritic in- 
clusions of magnetite, 
Pennsbury, Pa. 37 


Curomirte FeCr,0,}. 
(Crystallization—Isometric.} 


This is the ore from which chromic acid and the 
various salts of chromium are obtained. 


Webster, Jackson County, N.C. 38 


Beavunxire [ Al .Fe.0;.2H,0}. 
{| Amorphous. | 
Floyd County, Ga. 39 


WERNERITE | (CaNa,) AL(Si04),). 
[Crystallization—Tetragonal. | 
Bolton. Mass 40 


Pyrite [FeS,}. 
(Crystallization—Isometric. } 


This specimen contains a small quantity of 
nickel, probably as sulphide, and is used as an 
ore of nickel. 

Norway. 41 


PYRRHOTITE [Fe7S,). 


[Crystallization— Hexagonal. } 


This pyrrhotite is nickeliferous, and affords 
mostof the nickel produced in the United States. 


Gap Mine, Lancaster County, Pa. 42 


OPAL, var. GEYSERITE [Si0..Aq.]. 
{Amorphous.] 
This variety is deposited from the silicious 
waters of geysers in cauliflower-like and other 
fantastic forms around the basins and the orifices 


oferuption. Itis frequently dey inr 


trees. 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 43 


var. CALCAREOUS Tura 
(Crystallization—Rhombohedral. } 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 4 


ZIRCON CRYSTALS [ZrSiO,}. 
(Crystallization—Tetragonal. 
The zircons of this locality are extensively 
mined, and used in the manufacture of the Wels- 
bach incandescent gas-burner. 


Zircon Mines, Henderson County, N.C. 45 


Rutive [TiO,). 
{Crystallization—Tetragonal. 


This mineral is used for giving the requisite 
tint in the manufacture of artificial teeth. The 
demand for it is on the increase, and in the year 
1887 one thousand pounds of it were sold to manu 
facturers and specimen dealers. 

Swain County, N.C. 46 


(Crystallization— Monoclinic. } 
This mica occurs at this locality in the rock 
known as elwolite-syenite. 
Litchfield, Me. 47 


Massive Topaz [Al,SiO,F,). 
[Crystallization—Orthorhom bic. } 
Transparent portions of the topaz from this 
locality have afforded small gems. 
Stoneham, Me. 48 


VESUVIANITE [ Al,Cas (Si0,)7]. 
(Crystallization—Tetragonal. } 
Woodstock, Me. 49 


CANCRINITE [ Na, Hg}. 
(Crystallization —Hexagonal. | 
This mineral is here associated with lepidome- 
lane, R’gR’,AL,Si,0,,, in the rock known as 
elwolite-syenite. 
Litchtield, Me. 50 


ITE [ Al, 
|Crystallization—Hexagonal.} 


This mineral here occurs as the chief constituent 
of the rock elwolite-syenite. 
Litehfield. Me. 
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TRIPLITE [(Fe, Mn),P0,.F). 


[Crystallization—Monoclinic. } 


SPopUMENE [ AIL I(SiO,),}. 


Crystallization— Monoclinic. | 


Peru, Me. 53 


CHRYSOCOLLA [CuSiO;.2HO}. 
[Crystallization—Unknown. 
Malachite, Cu,(CO;)(OH),, and azurite, Cu, 
(COs).(OH),, are here associated with this min- 
eral, and, together, they form an important ore 
of copper. 


Gordon Mine, Logan County, Kans. a4 


Stoneham, Me. 52 | 
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TRIPHYLITE [FeLiPO,). 
| Crystallization—Orthorhombic.} 
Stoneham, Me. 55 


AlNagF,}. 
[Crystallization—Triclinic. 
| This mineral, which is here associated with 
| siderite, FeCO,, is used for making soda, in the 
manufacture of a white, porcelain-like glass, and, 
toalimited extent, inthe production of aluminum. 
Evigtok, Arksut-Fiord, Greenland. 56 


PYROLUSITE [| MnQ,}. 
| Crystallization—Orthorhombice. } 
This mineral constitutes the chief ore of manga- 


nese, and is used in the manufacture of ‘ bleach- 

| ing powder” and painters’ dryers, in the produc- 
tion of oxygen, and to destroy the green tint in 

_ glass produced by traces of iron. 

Spain. 57 


List ov DupiicaTe Fisues DISTRIBUTED BY THE SMITHSONIAN INSTIRUTION ON 
BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


[Prepared under the direction of Dr. Tarleton H. 


. Chilomycterus geometricus, Kaup. 

Lagocephalus levigatus, L. 

. Tetrodon turgidus, Mitch. 

. Tetrodon nephelus, Goode and Bean. 

Tetrodon testudineus, L. 

. Ostracion quadricorue, L. 

. Alutera Schupfti, Walb. 

Monacanthus hispidus, L. 

. Balistes capriseus, Gmelin. 

. Siphostoma fuscum, Storer. 

. Achirus fasciatus, Lacépéde. 

12. Aphoristia plaguisa, L. 

13. Bothus maculatus, Mitch. 

14. Citharichthys spilopterus, Gunther. 

15. Pseudopleuronectes americanus. 

16. Pleuronectes stellatus, Pallas. 

17. Pleuronectes glaber, Storer. 

18. Hippoglossoides platessoides, Fabri- 
cius. 

19. Paralichthys dentatus, L. 

19A. Paralichthys oblongus. 

20. Limanda ferruginea, Storer. 

21. Gadus. callarias, L. 

22. Microgadus tomcod, Walb. 

23. Onos cimbrius, L. 

24. Phycis chuss, Walb, 

25. Phycis regius, Walb. 

26. Phycis tenuis, Mitch. 

27. Melanogrammus :eglefinis, L. 

28. Pollachius virens, L. 

29. Brosmius brosme, Muller. 


Bean, Honorary Curator, Department of Fishes.] 


30. Merlucius bilinearis, Mitch. 

31. Zoarces anguillaris, Peck. 

32. Anoplarchus atropurpureus, kK ittlitz. 

33. Xiphister mucosus, Girard, 

34. Xiphister rupestris, Jor. and Gilb. 

35. Murwnoides gunnellus, L. 

36. Murvnoides ornatus, Girard. 

37. Cyelopterus lumpus, L. 

38. Liparis lineata, Lepechin. 

39. Gillichthys mirabilis, Cooper. 

40, Apodichthys flavidus, Girard. 

41. Batrachus tau, L. 

42. Prionotus carolinus, L. 

43. Prionotus evolans, L. 

44. Prionotus strigatus, Cuv. and Val, 

45. Aspidophoroides monoptery gius, 

Bloch. 

46. Triglops pingelii, Reinh. 

17. leelus uncinatus, Reinhart. 

48, Cottus wneus, Mitch. 

49. Cottus greenlandicus, Cuy. and Val. 

50. Cottus octodecimspinosus, Mitch. 

. Oligocottus maculosus, Girard. 

2. Hemitripterus americanus, (imelin. 

. Sebastes marinus, L, 

. Tautoga onitis, L. 

55, Ctenolabrus adspersus, Walb. 

| 56. Gerres plumiert!, Cul. and Val. 

| 57. Trichiurus lepturus, L. 
58. Scomberomorus maculatus, Mitch. 
59. Sarda pelamys, Gill. 


2s 


62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
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. Ambloplites rupestris, Raf. 

. Micropterus dolomiei, Lacépéde. 
. Micropterus salmoides, Lacépéde, 
. Pomoxys sparoides, Lacépéde. 

. Centropristis striatus, L. 

. Morone americana, Gmelin. 

. Roecus lineatus, Bloch. 

. Serranus fascicularis, Cuv. and Val. 
. Ammocrypta pellucida, Baird. 

. Boleosoma Olmstedi, Storer. 

. Diplesion blennioides, Raf. 

. Diplesion simoterum, Cope. 

j. Etheostoma squamiceps, Jordan. 


. Etheostoma tuscumbia, Gilb. and 
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Scomber scombrus. L. 
Scomber pneumatophorus, De la | 
Roche. 


. Caranx hippos, L. 
. Caranx chrysus, Mitch. 


Chloroscombrus chrysurus, L. 


. Decapterus punctatus, Agassiz. 
. Oligoplites occidentalis, L. 
. Trachurops crumenophthalmus, 


Bloch. 


. Seriola zonata, Mitch. 

. Trachurus trachurus, L. 
. Trachynotus carolinus, L. 
. Selene vomer, L. 

. Stromateus triacanthus, L. 

. Stromateus paru, L. 

. Haplodinotus grunniens, Raf. 

5. Cynoscion 


regalis, Bloch and 
Schneider. 


Liostomus xanthurus, Lacepede. 
. Micropogon undulatus, L. 
. Menticirrus nebulosus, Mitch. 


Bairdella chrysura, Lacépéde. 


. Diplodus probatocephalus, Walb. 
. Stenotomus chrysops, L. 


Lagodon rhomboides, L. 


. Orthopristis chrysopterus, L. 
. Hemulon aurolineatum, Cuy. and 


Val. 


. Enneacanthus obesus, Baird. 
3. Enneacanthus simulans, Cope. 

. Lepomis gibbosus, L. 

88. Lepomis auritus, L. 

. Lepomis cyanellus, Raf. 

. Lepomis megalotis, Raf. 

. Lepomis pallidus, Mitch. 

. Lepomis humilis, Girard. 

. Chenobrythus gulosus, Cuv. and 


Val. 


Etheostoma spectabilis, Agassiz. 


Swain. 
Etheostoma Whipplei, Girard. 


111. 


112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 


120, 
121, 


122. 
123. 
124. 


125. 


| 126. 
| 127. 


128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 


137. 
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| 110. Etheostoma zonale, Cope. 


Hadropterus evides, Jor. and Cope- 
land. 

Hadropterus phoxocephalus, Nelson. 

Hadropterus scierus, Swain. 

Perca flavescens, Mitch. 

Stizostedium vitreum, Mitch. 

Stizostedium canadense, Smith. 

Pomatomus saltatrix, L. 

Elacate canada, L. 

Ammodytes americanus, De Kay. 

Aphredoderus sayanus, Gilliams. 

Sphyrwna borealis, De Kay. 

Echeneis naucrates, L. 

Atherina stipes, Muller and Troschel. 

Menidia vagrans, Goode and Bean. 

Menidia notata, Mitch. 

Menidia peninsulw, Goode and Bean. 

Atherinopsis californiensis, Girard. 

Leurest hes tenuis, Ayers, 

Mugil albula, L. 

Mugil curema, Cuv, and Val. 

Apeltes quadracus, Mitch. 

Gasterosteus aculeatus, L. 

Gasterosteus biaculeatus, Shaw. 

Gasterosteus pungitius, L. 

Eucalia inconstans, Kirtland. 

Tylosurus marinus, Bloch 
Schneider. 

Hemirhamphus pleei, Cuv. and Val. 


and 


137A. Hemirhamphus rose. 


138. 


139, 
140. 


. Cyprinodon 


Hemirhamphus unifasciatus, Ran- 
zani. : 

Scomberesox saurus, Walb. 

Exoceetus nove boracensis, Mitch. 


. Esox americanus, Gmelin. 

2. Esox reticulatus, Le Sueur. 

. Esox vermiculatus, Le Sueur. 
. Labidesthes sicculus, Cope. 

. Umbra limi, Kirtland. 

3. Umbra limi pygmwa, De Kay. 
. Cyprinodon gibbosus, 


Baird and 
Girard. 
mydrus, Goode and 


Bean, 


. Cyprinodon variegatus, Lacépede. 

. Faundulus heteroclitus, L. 

. Fundulus majalis, Walb. 

2. Fundulus parvipinnis, Girard. 

. Fundulus seminolis, Girard. 

. Fundulus similis, Baird and Girard. 
. Gambusia punctata, Poey. — 

. Girardinus metallicus, Poey. 

. Limia cubensis, Poey. 


Fundulus catenatus, Storer. 


. Fundulus diaphanus, Le Sueur. 


Fundulus chrysotus, Gunther. 
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. Gambusia patruelis, Baird and 


Girard. 


. Lucania venusta, Girard. 
. Mollienesia latipinna, Le Sueur. 


Zygonectes notatus, Raf. 


. Zygonectes henshalli, Jordan. 

. Zygonectes sciadicus, Cope. 

. Pereopsis guttatus, Agassiz. 

. Synodus fewtens, L. 

. Hypomesus olidus, Pallas. 

. Mallotus villosus, Muller. 

. Osmerus mordax, Mitchill. 

2. Thaleichthys pacificus, Richardson. 
. Salmo salar, L. 

. Salmo irideus, Gibbons. 

. Salmo mykiss, Walb. 

. Salmo pleuriticus, Cope. 

. Salvelinus fontinalis, Mitch. 

. Thymallus signifer tricolor, Cope. 

. Brevoortia tyrannus, Latrobe. 

. Clupea harengus, L. 

. Clupea vernalis, Mitch. 

. Clupea ewstivalis, Mitch. 

. Clupea sapidissima, Wilson. 

. Eutrumeus teres, De Kay. 

. Dorosoma cepedianum, Le Sueur. 
. Stolephorus Mitchilli, Cuv. and Val. 

. Stolephorus Browni, Gmelin. 

. Stolephorus delicatissimus, Girard. 
. Stolephorus perfasciatus, Poey. 


Stolephorus ringens, Jenyns. 


. Catostomus teres, Mitch. 

. Catostomus nigricans, Le Sueur. 
. Ietiobus cyprinella, Cuy. and Val. 
. Ictiobus velifer, Raf. 

. Ictiobus carpio, Raf. 

. Ictiobus difformis, Cope. 

. Erimyzon sucetta, Lacépede. 

. Moxostoma aureolum, Le Sueur. 
. Campostoma anomalum, Raf. 

. Carassius auratus, L. 

. Cliola vigilax, Baird and Girard. 
. Chrosomus erythrogaster, Raf. 
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Ericymba buccata, Cope. 


. Exoglossum maxillingua, Le Sueur. 
. Hybognathus nuchalis, Agassiz. 
. Hybopsis kentuckiensis, Raf. 


Hybopsis hudsonius, De Witt Clin- 
ton. 


. Hybopsis dissimilis, Kirtland. 

. Hybopsis amblops, Raf, 

. Hybopsis storerianus, Kirtland. 

. Notemigonus chrysoleucus, Mitch. 
2. Notropis analostanus, Girard. 

. Notropis boops, Gilbert. 

. Notropis camurus, Jordan and Meek. 
5. Notropis coccogenis, Cope. 


216. Notropis dilectus, Girard. 


241. 
242. 
243. 


244. 


. Notropis galacturus, Cope. 

- Notropis lutrensis, Baird and Girard, 
. Notropis megalops, Raf. 

. Notropis micropteryx, Cope. 

. Notropis deliciosus, Girard. 

. Notropis pyrrhomelas, Cope. 

. Notropis rubrifrons, Cope. 

. Notropis scylla, Cope. 

. Notropis stigmatura, Jordan. 

. Notropis umbratilis, Girard. 

. Notropis venustus, Girard. 

. Notropis Whipplei, Girard. 

. Notropis xwnocephalus, Jordan. 

. Notropis zonatus, Agassiz. 

. Phenacobius uranops, Cope. 

2. Pimephales notatus, Raf. 

. Pimephales promelas, Raf. 

. Platygobio gracilis, Richardsor. 

. Rhinichthys atronasus, Mitehill. 

. Rhinichthys cataractw, Cuv. and 


Val. 


. Semotilus bullaris, Raf. 

. Semotilus atromaculatus, Mitchill. 

. Amiurus albidus, Le Sueur. 

. Synaphobranchus pinnatus,Gronow. 


Simenchelys parasiticus, Gill. 
Petromyzon marinus, L. 
Myxine glutinosa, L. 
Anguilla rostrata, Le Sueur, 
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LABELS FOR CASTS OF PREHISTORIC IMPLEMENTS DISTRIBUTED BY THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


(Prepared under the direction of Dr. "Thomas Wilson, Curator Department of Prehistoric 
Anthropology.) 


PALEOLITHIC AGE, EUROPE. 


Drift period (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. John Evans): 
Cave Bear period (Lartet); Chelléen epoch (de 
Mortillet); Alluvium (Solomon Reinach). 


These implements are the earliest known to | 


have been made by man. They are distributed 


in almost every quarter of the globe. They are | 
found on the surface on hills and high table-lands, | 


but mostly in the gravels of the river valleys, 
and consequently are believed to be of the same 
age. They are found associated with the remains 
of the extinct fauna of the Quaternary period 
and were contemporaneous therewith. The char- 
acteristic of the industry of this age is, that all 
the stone implements were made by chipping or 
flaking. Man knew not that rubbing one stone 
against another would sharpen or polish it. 

Refer for description and bibliography to “A 
Study of Prehistoric Anthropelogy; Handbook 
for Beginners,"’ Report National Museum, 1887-88, 
pp. 599-615, pl. LXXXvII. 


CHELLEEN IMPLEMENT.—Flint. 
From the river gravels of the Little Ouse, 
Norfolk, England. 

Original, No. 9745, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum: collected by Mr. John Evans; 

presented by Sir William Blackmore. 


CHELLEEN IMPLEMENT.—Flint. 
From the gravels of the River Somme, St. 
Acheul, France. 

Original, No. 146623, in U. S. National 
Museum; collected by Monsieur Ed. 
d'Acy, Paris; deposited by Thomas 

Wilson. 


CHELLEEN IMPLEMENT.—Quartzite. 
From a paleolithic workshop, Bois du 
Rocher, Brittany, France. 
Original, No. 99531, in U. S. National 
Museum; collected by Judge E. For- 
nier, Rennes, deposited by Thomas 

Wilson. 


PALEOLITHIC AGE, UNITED STATES. 


Implements similar in form, style, and mode of 
manufacture to those from other countries have 
been found in the United States, and they seem to 
indicate a similar stage of culture, though the 
contemporaneity of neither the implements nor 
the stages of culture to which they belonged 
has yet been established so as to be universally 
accepted; nor has the relationship of the men 


| edges, pecked and roughened 
| Strokes, are the only evidence of their use. Many 


, who made or used them on the two hemispheres 
been established. Yet the fact is undoubted that 
the implements are practically the same. These 
implements have been found to the number of 
| several hundred by Dr. Abbott in the gravels of 
the Delaware River, as they were washed from 
the glacial terminai moraine and deposited at 
| Trenton, N.J.; by Miss Franc E. Babbitt, in the 


| gravels of one of the terraces of the Mississippi 
| River, at Little Falls, Minn.; by Dr. C. L. Metz, 
| in the gravels of the Little Miami River at Love- 
land, Ohio; by Dr. Hilborne T. Cresson, at White 
River, Indiana, and in the Columbia gravels of 
the railway cuts south of Chester, Pa. The asso- 
ciation and condition of these finds would seem 
to establish the antiquity of man's occupation in 
this country, and its contemporaneity with the 
glacial epoch at least on the Atlantic Coast. Sim- 
ilar implements have been discovered on the sur- 
face in almost every State. (‘‘A Study of Prehis- 
toric Anthropology; Handbook for Beginners,” 
| Report National Museum, 1887-88, pp. 629-636, 
figs. 1-9; ‘* Results of an Inquiry as to the Exist- 
ence of Man in North America,” ibid., p. 677.) 


PALEOLITHIC IMPLEMENT.—Quartzite. 
Mount Vernon, Va. 


Original, No. 1073, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum ; loan collection of N.S. Way. 


PALEOLITHIC IMPLEMENT.—Quartzite. 
Mount Vernon, Va. 
Original, No. 1073 a, in U.S. National Mu- 
seum; loan collection of N.S. Way. 


STONE PICK OR AX. 


These implements are found associated with, 
and undoubtedly were used in the manufacture of, 
aborigina) steatite vessels. The material differs 
according to locality, umpure serpentine (Rhode 
Island), trap (Pennsylvania), quartz and quartz- 
ite (Maryland and Virginia) being the most com- 
mon. 


Pick orn Ax.—Used in making steatite 
vessels. Trap. 
Fremont, Pa. 
Original, No. 35487, in U. S. National 
Museum; collected by Isaac 8S. Kirk. 


HAMMER AND PITTED STONES. 


The largest number of this class are flat or oval 
pebbles of quartzite, ete., which have been used 
by holding in the hand. The broken corners and 
by numberless 
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specimens show an intentional worked depression 
in the center of one or both sides, and in some 
instances this cavity is so well defined that it is 
difficult to draw the line between hammers and 
cup-stones. Some large and heavy specimens 
show a groove, as do the axes, which served for 


| 


an attachment of a handle. These are called , 


mauls. Other classes of hammers are the flint 
pebbles peculiar to Flint Ridge, Muskingum 
County, Ohio, and those from the Pacific Coast- 
(Handbook, pp. 646-648, fig. 22, Nos. 80, 81, 78, 82.) 


HAMMER AND Pittep STONE.—Quartzite. 
Morehouse Parish, La. 
Original, No. 29172, in U. S. National 
Museum; collected by Dr. Benj. H. 

Brodnax. 


RUDE NOTCHED AX. 


A rough, chipped stone ax or adze, notched on 
both edges; many specimens showing that the 
notches were used by means of a withe or thong 
for the attachment of a handle. These are found 
principally on the Atlantic Seaboard from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia. It has been suggested that 
they were used in making the “‘dug-out " canoes. 
(Handbook, pp. 633-635, fig. 10, pl. cv, No. b.) 


Rupe NorcHep AX.—Quartzite. 
Fairfax County, Va. 
Original, No. 1073, in U.S. National Mu- 
seum; loan collection of N.S. Way. 


GROOVED STONE AXES. 


These are characteristic implements of aborigi- 
nal Indian industry in the United States, and 
their distribution is general. They are pecuhar 
to this country, and do not belong to Europe. 
Almost the only prehistoric grooved stone imple- 
ments found there are mauls used in mining or 
quarrying. The material in the United States 
differs with the locality; but granite, trap, and 
rocks which would not flake were used. Grooved 
axes are made of water-worn pebbles as well as of 
quarried rock. They were chipped and pecked 
into shape and then smoothed or polished by 
rubbing or grinding. Some were not polished 
but only pecked, The handle was attached by 
means of a withe or thong passing around in the 
groove. Grooved axes may be divided according 
to form, but there are no sharp divisions between 


the classes. Peculiar forms are to be noted, of | 


hematite from ‘the Mississippi Valley, or of 
actinolite from the pueblos of the Southwest. 
(Handbook, p. 647, fig. 22. 

These have been classified as follows: 

I. Grooved, either wholly or partially, some 

with projecting wings. 

II. Flat back for insertion of tightening wedge. 
IIT. Double-bitted. 

IV. Hematite. 

V. Actinolite from the pueblos of the South- 


west. 


Groovep Srone Ax, Ciass I.—10 by 6 
by 3 inches. 
Rome, Ga. 
Cast, No. 31977, in U.S. National Museum. 
Original in Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 


GROOVED STONE AX, CLAss I.—Granite, 
made from pebble. 
Naples, Il. 
Cast, No. 11612,in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by J. G. Henderson. 


GROOVED STONE AX, CLAss L.— Porphyry. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Original, No. 6542, in U.S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by J. W. P. Jenks. 


GROOVED STONE AX, ULAss 1.—Basalt, 
made from pebble. 


Swanton, Vt. 

Cast, No. 30043, in U.S. National Museum; 
original collected by H. H. Dean. 
Strong Ax, I. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Cast, No. 30180, in U.S. National Museum; 
original collected by Dr. James Knapp. 


GROOVED STONE AX, CLass I1.—Granite; 
large, 11 by 63 by 3 inches. 
Franklin County, Ind. 


Original, No. 8206, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by Wm. Shank. 


GROOVED STONE AX, CLass II. 
Guernsey County, Ohio. 


Original, No, 29014, in U.S National Mu- 
seum; collected by W. B. Rosamond. 


Groovep Sronk Ax, Ciass I1.—Dark 


greenstone 


Fort Whipple, Ariz 


Original, No. 1134, in U.S. National Mu 
seum; collected by Dr. Elliott Coues 


GRoovep Stone Ax, Ciass Il.—Hema- - 


tite. 
Pike County, 


Original, No. 32646, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum ; collected by Brainard Mitchell. 


GROOVED STONE Ax, CLass II.—Of pecul- 
iar form, round in section, sloping 
grooves, possibly used as a digging im- 
plement; 12} inches long. 7 

Cedarburg, Wis. 


Cast, No. 11641,in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by F. 5. Perkins. 
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GRoovEeD Stone Ax, CLass III.—Has a 
cutting edge at each end and a groove 
in the middle. 

Madison, Wis. 


Cast, No. 11640, in U. S. National Museum ; 
original collected by F.S. Perkins. 


POLISHED STONE HATCHETS. 


These, frequently called ‘Celts, and erro- 
neously Fleshers"’ and Skin-dressers,”’ in the 
United States, and ‘“‘ Thunder” or “ Lightning” 
stones in the Eastern Hemisphere, were possibly 


intended for use similar to the grooved axes; and | 


the same remarks as to material, locality, and | 
mode of manufacture apply to one as to the other. 
Although these vary greatly in form and size, yet 
they were practically for the same use. They | 
were inserted in their handles as shown by No. | 
11479, which, though of stone, is like many 
others of wood. These are the representative 
implements of the Neolithic or Polished Stone 
Age, and are found throughout the prehistoric 
On the coast and islands they are often 
(Handbook, p. 645, fig. 20.) 


world. 
made of shell. 


PoLisHep Stone Hatcuer.—Hard green- 


stone. 
Valley of the Big Harpeth River, Ten- 
hessee. 


Cast, No, 11483, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Dr. Joseph Jones. 


POLISHED STONE Harcuer. 
Anne Arundel County, Md. 


Cast, No. 32085, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by J. D. MeGuire, esq. 


POLISHED STONE HATCHET. 
Rock Island, Ill. 


Original, No, 26817, in U. S. National 
Museum ; collected by Miss M. Hobart. 


PoLIsHED STONE HATCHET. 
Knox County, Tenn. 


Original, No. 59239, in U. S. National 
Museum; cellected by C. L. Stratton. 


PoLISHED STONE HatcHeT.—Mottled jas- 
pery slate. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Original, No. 30818, in U. 8S. National 
Museum ; collected by R. S. Robertson. 


PoLIsHED Stone HatcuetT.—Flint. | 
From a mound, St. Clair County, Il. 


Cast, No. 30079, in U.S. National Museum ; ‘ 
original collected by Dr. J. F. Snyder. 
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PouisHeD Stone Hatcuet.—Chalcedony ? 
From the Cahokia Mound, Illinois. 
Cast, No. 30205, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original in Peabody Museum, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 


PoLIsHED Harcner.—Compact mi- 
caceous slate. 
Lake County, Ind. 
Original, No, 45742, in U. S. National 
Museum; collected by W. W. Cheshire. 


PouisHep Stone Harcuet.—Double 
headed, with handle in ong piece. Green 
chloritic stone. 

From a mound, Cumberland River, oppe- 

site Nashville, Tenn. 

Cast, No. 11479, in U.S. National Museum ; 

original collected by Dr. Joseph Jones. 


PoLisnep STONE 
Groveport, Ohio. 
Original, No. 7745, in U. 8S. National Mu 
seum; collected by W. R. Limpert. 


PoLisHED STONE —Syenite. 
Swanton, Vt. 
Cast, No. 30044, in U.S. National Museum; 
original collected by H. H. Dean. 


STONE HATCHET. —Olive green, 
variegated stone. 
Valley of the Cumberland River, Tennes- 
see. 
Cast, No. 11484, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Dr. Joseph Jones 


PouisHep Stone Hatcuer. —Quartzite. 
Mound in Stoddard County, Mo. 


Original, No. 99341, in U.S, National Mu 
seum; collected by T. L. Whitehead. 


COPPER IMPLEMENTS AND ORNAMENTS. 


The North American Indians, although living 
in the age of Polished Stone, made use of native 
copper. It was chietly obtained from the Lake 
Superior region. Aboriginal mining has been 
described by Mr. Charles Whittlesey in Smith- 
sonian Contributions, Vol. xu. Native copper 
has been found in New England, New Jersey, and 
the mountains of Virginia and the Carolinas. It 
is generally believed that the Indians did not 


| smelt or cast copper, but hammered their imple 


ments out of nuggets; yet it is possible that some 
races or tribes had the knowledge of casting. The 
implements of copper were principally hatchets, 
knives, and spearheads, but there are elaborate 
ornaments. (Handbook, pp. 666-667, fig. 40.) 


Copper HatcHet. 

From a mound, Union Hills, Laporte 
County, Ind. 

Cast, No. 30820, in U. S. National Museum ; 

original collected by R. 5. Robertson. 
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CoprER HAtTcHeT. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cast, No. 30256, in U. S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Gen. J. T. Wilder. 


GOUGES. 


‘These are similar to the polished stone hatchets 
in material, mode of manufacture, and in every 


way except their gouge form. They were prob- | 


ably handled and used in the same manner. They 
are more plentiful in, if not contined to, the 


Atlantic States, Those of the southern coast and | 


the West Indies are of shell. They occur in 
Europe, especially in Scandinavia. (Handbook, 
p. 646, tig. 21.) 
GouGE. 
Salisbury, Mass. 
Cast, No. 13165, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by H. G. Leslie 


GovGeE.— Black slate. 
Onondaga County, N. Y. 


Cast, No 32286, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Otis M. Bigelow. 


GovuGe —'Trap rock. 
Onondaga County, N. Y. 
Cast, No. 32304, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Otis M. Bigelow. 


—Porphyritic greenstone. 
Harpswell, Me. 


Original, No. 12294, in U. National Mu- 
seum; collected by Dr. E. Palmer. 


Govak. —Sandstone. 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Oniginal, No, 6495, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by J. W. P. Jenks. 


GovaGe. —Syenite. 
Fremont, Ohio. 


Cast, No. 35622, in U. S. National Museum; 
original collected by Lewis Leppelman. 


GovGe.—Sandstone. 
Cayuga County, N Y. 
Cast, No. 32287, in U.S. National Museum; 
original collected by Otis M. Bigelow. 


ADZES. 


These are, apparently, only a variation in form 
and use from the polished stone hatchet and 
gouge. They are more rare. Their distribution 
in the United States seems to be limited to the 
northeast Atlantic and the northwest Pacific 


the prehistoric world. Their mode of hafting is 
shown in fig. 21, Nos. 70and 71. (Handbook, p. 
646.) 
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| ADZE. 
British Columbia. 

Original, No. 9791, in U. S. National Mn- 
seum; collected by Lieut. F. W. Ring, 
U.S.A. 

ADZE. 
Lyme, Conn. 

Cast, No. 21892, in U.S. National Museum ; 

original collected by L. G. Olmstead. 


ADZE. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Original, No. 34275, in U.S. National Mu- 
seum ; collected by A. R. Crittenden. 


ADZE. 
Hobart, Ind. 


Cast, No. 45743, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum; original collected by W. W. Cheshire. 


ApbzE.—Granite. This implement, from 
its form, m ght pass for an adze, but 
other uses might be indicated; they 
may have been bark peelers. 

Casey County, Ky. 

Original, No. 97322, in U.S. National Mu- 

seum; collected by A. Fairhurst. 


POLISHED SPEARHEADS OR KNIVES. 


These are mostly made of slate, and occur often- 
est in the northern regions of America (Alaska, 
| ete.), but quite a number have been found in 


Maine and New York. 


| POLISHED SPEARHEAD OR Knire.— Black 

slate. 

| Onondaga County, N. Y. 

Cast, No, 32295, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum: collected by Otis M. Bigelow 


POLISHED SPEARHEAD OR KNIFE.—Black 
slate. 
Union Springs, N. Y. 
Cast, No. 32639. in U. S. National Ma- 
seum original ; collected by Otis M. Bigelow. 


PERFORATORS. 


This name has been given to a class of chipped 
objects which indicate by their form a possibility 
of being used as such. There is hardly enough 
evidence, however, in their appearance to war- 
rant this conclusion. Many of the points are 
slightly broken, and in a few instances the edges 
are smoothed; but nearly all are in their original 
condition and show no signs of use. A member 


| of the Sioux Indian delegation at Washington, in 
coasts, but they have been found in other parts of 


January, 1890, pronounced many of them to be 
ornaments worn suspended from the neck. A 
Mohawk Indian declared them to be amulets or 
charms. (Handbook, p. 643, fig. 18.) 
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PERFORATOR.— Hornstone. 
Valley of the Ohio River. 
Original, No. 35303, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by W. W. Bowers. 


DIGGING IMPLEMENTS. 


Large, flat objects, usually of siliceous material, 
chipped intoan oval or ovoid outline, sharp around 
the edge; some tapering, some truncated and 
notched. These are peculiar to the eastern half 
of the United States. One has lately been depos- 
ited in the Peabody Museum. It was found in 
Maine, and is the largest known, being 18 inches 
long, 6 inches wide, and 1} inches thick. They 
are more frequent in the region of the Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Tennessee valleys. Many show evi- 
dences of wear, but some show a polish not yet 
accounted for. (Handbook, p. 644, fig. 19.) 

Class I. Oval without notches. 

Class IT. Oveid, truncated, notched, ete. 


Dieging IMPLEMENT, CLAss 1.—Novaen- 
lite. 
St. Clair County, Il. 


Cast, No. 30230, in U.S. National Museum; 
original collected by Dr. J. J. R. Patrick. 


DiaGise IMPLEMENT, CLass I.—Flint. 
From an ancient cemetery, White Creek 
road, 9 miles from Nashville, Tenn. 
Cast, No. 11487, in U.S. National Museum; 
original collected by Dr. Joseph Jones. 


Dieting IMPLEMENT, CLAss I.—White 
hornstone. 
St. Clair County, Ill. 
Cast, No. 30153, in U.S. National Museum ; 


original collected by Dr. J.J. R. Patrick. | 


ImMpeLemMent, CLAss II.—Bluish- 
gray flint. 
East St. Louis, TM. 
Cast, No, 30228, in U.S. National Museum; 
original colleeted by Dr. J.J, R. Patrick. 


Digain@ IMPLEMENT, CLass IT,—Gray 
flint. 
Madison County, Hl. 
Cast, No. 10049, in U.S. National Museum; 
vriginal in collection of William S. Vaux. 


IMPLEMENT, CLass I1.—Bluish- 
gray flint. 
East St. Louis, Ll. 

Cast, No. 30229, in U.S. National Museum; 

original collected by Dr.J. J. R. Patrick. 
SCRAPERS. 
Thick flakes of flint, obsidian, etc., worked at | 
one extremity to a convex edge. They were in- | 
serted in a handle and used forscraping any needed | 


substance, bat principally for dressing skins. Oc- 
casional specimens are found with a stem and 
barb, resembling in that regard certain arrow and 
spear heads, from a broken one of which it is sup- 
posed they have been made, thus serving a second- 
ary purpose. Another class are the disks of quartz 
which are mostly found on the Atlautic Coast 
from Maine to North Carolina. (Handbook, p. 643, 
fig. 17.) 
DisK-sCRAPER.— Quartz. 
Sag Harbor, N. Y. 

Original, No. 59109, in U.S. National Mu- 
seum ; collected by W. W. Tooker. 
STONE DAGGERS. 

Theseare different from and not to be confounded 
with the leaf-shaped implements which may have 
had wooden handles aud have been used indiffer- 
ently as knives or spearheads. (Handbook, p. 640, 
pl.cv1.) They are rare in the United States. They 
resemble the same weapon from Scandinavia, and 
are, like them, always chipped and rarely or never 
polished. The handles have been worked out of 


the solid. (Handbook, p. 639, fig. 13.) 


DaGGcer.—Chert. 
Pearl Depot, Pike County, IIL. 

Original, No. 32831, in U.S. National Mu- 

seum; collected by Brainard Mitchell. 

STonE DaGGER.—Brown, jaspery flint. 

Warren County, Ky. 
Cast, No. 61858, in U.S. National Museum; 
original collected by Dr. John E. Younglove. 


Sronge DaGGer.—Gray flint. 
Found in a mound near Carthage, Hale 
County, Ala. 

Original, No, 9330, in U.S. National Mu- 
seum ; collected by Prof. N. T. Lupton. 


Stone Dagcer.—Hornstone. 
Found in a mound near Nashville, Tenn. 


Original, No. 32059, in U. 5. National Mu- 
seum; collected by Maj. J. W. Powell. 


STONE SWORDS! 
These are similar to the daggers, yet withont 
indication of handles. They were chipped and 
not polished. The handle was doubtless wrapped 


with skin, cloth, grass, or the like. (Handbook, 
p. 639, pl. cv1, fig. 78.) 


SrongE Sworp.—Dark-brown flint. 
Ancient earthwork on the Big Harpeth 
River, near Franklin, Tenn. 


Cast, No. 11481, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Dr. Joseph Jones. 


STONE Sworp.—Obsidian. 

From a mound, Oregon. 
Cast, No. 30190, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Capt. A. W. Chase. 
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MORTARS AND PESTLES. 


| 
These implements were in common use by the 
aborigines throughout the United States. Nearly | 


every material was utilized for mortars, but 
stone was usual. One has been found in Cali- 
fornia made of a fossil whale vertebra. Those 
of wood are not infrequent. The metate of 


Mexico is similar in purpose. These objects are | 


important in this, that while they have continued 
in use within the knowledge of persons still liv 
ing, they have been found in the auriferous grav- 


els of California at such depth and with such | 


associations as to be assigned to the Quaternary, 
or even Tertiary, geologic period. If this be 
trne, they are the earliest known smoothed stone 
implements made or used by man. Mortars are 
not exhibited in this collection. (Handbook, pp. 
659-660, figs. 32, 33.) 


PEsTLe.—Sandstone, 
Santa Barbara County, Cal. 


Cast, No. 30545, in U.S. National Museum; 
original collected by Stephen Bowers. 


PESTLE 
South Westport, Mass. 


Cast, No. 35284, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum; original collected by Mrs. R. L. Smith. 


DRILLED TABLETS. 


These objects, which form a numerous class, 
are of various shapes and careful finish, pierced 
with one, two, or more holes. They are usually 
made of slate, but other material was used. Dif- 
ferent purposes have been ascribed to them, 
but nothing certain is known. They may have 
been pendants, amulets, or badges of distinction. 
They are never brought to a cutting edge, and, 
except in rare cases, show no signs of use. They 
have been found on the breasts of skeletons of 
antiquity in the United States. (Handbook, 
p. 650, fig. 24.) 


Drittep TaBLet.—Porphyritic syenite. 
White County, Il. 

Cast, No. 42915, in U. S. National Mu- 

seum; original collected by W.M. Locke. 


DrRiLLep TABLET.—Clay ironstone. 


Morehouse County, La. } 


Original, No. 29173, in U. S. National Mu- 
seunt; collected by Benj. H. Brodnax. 


TaBLer.—Slate. 
Western Reserve, Ohio. 
Original, No. 6863, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by J. H. Devereux. 


DriL_ep TABLET.—Striped slate. 
Portage County, Ohio. 


Cast, No. 42014, in U. S. National Mu. 
seum ; original collected by Dr. 8. M. Luther. 


| DRILLED TABLET.—Striped slate. 
Western Reserve, Ohio. 


Original, No. 6850, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by J. H. Devereux. 


INSCRIBED TABLETS. 


These are extremely rare and are principally 
found in mounds. Their inscriptions have never 
been read, and the pretended translations are not 
| approved by students of prehistoric archwology. 
A number of tablets have been reported of which 
some are without doubt genuine, but the majority 
are believed, or are contended to be, frauds. The 
presumption would be against any newly found 
tablet, and its genuineness must be established. 
The best known tablets believed or accepted as 
genuine are the Cincinnati Tablet (S. I. Contri- 
butions to Knowledge, Vol. 1, p. 274 et seq.); 
| Davenport Tablet, Short (“ North American Indi- 

ans of Antiquity,” p. 38, et aeq.); Grave Creek 

Tablet, McLean (‘The Mound Builders,” p. 91, 

et 8eq.). 
| 


INscRIBED TABLET.—Fine-grained sand- 
stone of a light-brown color. 


From a mound, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cast, No. 7250, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum ; original in the possession of Rob- 
ert Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SINKERS, PENDANTS, OR CHARMS. 


This series shows various, though not all, kinds 
of the objects. These are made of hematite or 
hard stone, and are finely polished. Some sinkers 
not shown are smooth, flat, shore pebbles, broken 
on the edge so as to easily take and hold the line. 
One has a hole in the top by which a line can be 
attached; others have a groove, though very 
slight; while some have neither groove nor hole. 
Objects similar to these have been found witha 
truncated butt. Their distribution throughout 
| the interior in greater numbers than on the lake 
or sea shores adds to the difticulty of their clas- 
sification and a knowledge of their purpose. 
| (Handbook, p. 653, fig. 26.) 


SINKER, PENDANT, OR CHARM. 
Eastport, Me. 


Original, No. 11624, in U. S. National 
Museum; collected by Rev. Eugene 
Vetromile. 


SINKER, PENDANT, OR CHARM. 
From a mound, Manatee County, Fla. 


Original, No. 30119, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by John I. Wall. 


SINKER, PENDANT, On CHARM.—Hematite. 
Hancock County, Il. 


Original, No. 59580, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by M. Tandy. 
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LISTS OF SPECIMENS DISTRIBUTED. 


SINKER, PENDANT, OR CHARM.— Hematite. 
Morehouse County, La. 


Original, No. 29178, in U. 8. National Mu- 
seum; collected by Benj. H. Brodnax. 


SINKER, PENDANT, OR CHARM.— Hematite. 
Plantersville, La. 
Original, No. 34408, in U. 8. National Mu- 
seum; collected by Benj. H. Brodnax. 


SPADE-SHAPED IMPLEMENTS. 


These might be classed with the ceremonial 
objects, as no practical use has been suggested 
for them. Their rarity and restricted locality 
would seem to indicate a purpose more ceremonial 
than otherwise. Less than a dozen are repre- 
sented in the collection of the U. S. National 
Museum, the majority coming from Tennessee ; 
northern Georgia and northeastern Arkansas 
furnishing one specimen each. They are always 
polished, and the spade portion is never brought 
toasharp cutting edge. The material of which 
they are made is always compact, fine-grained 


stone, greenstone, chlorite, lydite, ete. (Hand- 


book, p. 657, fig. 26.) 


SPADE-SHAPED IMPLEMENT.—Green 
chlorite. 

From a mound (without skeleton), Hill 
Bayou, near Des Are, Prairie County, 
Ark. 

Original, No, 88130, in U. 8. National Mu- 

seum; collected by Dr. E. Palmer. 


CEREMONIAL OBJECTS. 


The purpose of these objects is purely conjec- 
tural. For want ofa name indicating their use they 
have been called variously, ceremonial objects, 
banner stones, butterflies, ete. Their material is 
usually too soft and fragile to have served as 


cutting implements or weapons. They are not | 
sharpened to a cutting edge, and their signs of use | 


are rare, except that they are often broken. The 
hole is too small for the insertion of a handle for 
service. While some specimens are of slate and 
other soft substances, indicating that they might 
have been ornaments, yet others are of quartz, 
jasper, syenite, and similar substances—hard, and 
diflicult to shape, polish, or drill. Some speci- 


mens show only the rude form made by hammer- | 


ing and pecking; others, although finished by 
polishing, are destitute of shaft holes, or merely 
show their beginnings, demonstrating the fact 
that in America (as in Europe) articles were first 
brought to the required shape and afterwards 
drilled. A large number of these objects are 
found broken after being completely finished, both 
by polishing and drilling, and in some cases the 
blades or wings show perforations similar to those 
in the tablets. This indicates a secondary use, 
possibly as badges or ornaments, and so they 


were considered of value, even when broken. | 


(Handbook, p. 648, fig. 23.) 


CEREMONIAL OBJECT. 
Howard County, Md. 


Cast, No. 32086, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by J. D. MeGuire, esq. 


CEREMONIAL OBJECT.—Striped slate. 
Sandusky County, Ohio. 


Cast, No. 35627, in U. S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Lewis Leppelman. 


CEREMONIAL OnsecT.— Mottled syenite. 
Prince George County, Md. 


Original, No. 34648, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by Dr. E. R. Reynolds. 


CEREMONIAL 
Fremont, Ohio. 


Cast, No. 35625, in U. S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Lewis Leppelman. 


CEREMONIAL OBJECT.—Striped slate. 
Fremont, Ohio. 


Cast, No. 35608, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Lewis Leppelman. 


CEREMONIAL OBJECT.—Ferruginous 
| quartz. 


| Wayne County, Ohio. 
} Cast, No. 32362, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by R. M. Norris. 


CEREMONIAL 
quartz. 


From a mound, Connersville, Ind. 


Cast, No. 31675, in U. 8. National Museum ; 
original collected by Prof. Van Benschoten. 


CEREMONIAL OBJECT.—Striped slate. 
Cumberland County, Pa. 


Cast, No. 31674, in U. S. National Museum ; 
original coliected by John G, Comfort. 


CEREMONIAL OaJEcT.—Striped slate. 
Fremont, Ohio. 


Cast, No. 35611, in U. S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Lewis Leppelman. 


BIRD-SHAPED OBJECTS. 


This name is given to a class of objects some- 
what bird-like in shape, but which run impercep- 
tibly into other conventional forms, such as the 
fence lizard, turtle, ete. They generally stand 
on flat bases, pierced with a diagonal hole at each 
end where the breast and tail rise. In some 
cases the eyes are not represented; in others 
they are marked by bead-like projections expand- 
ing into discs. Some specimens belonging to 
this class were evidently not intended to repre- 
sent either birds or animals, both ends being 
| alike. Various theories as to their use have been 
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advanced, knife handles, corn huskers, etc., but 
none of these are satisfactory. One specimen 
in the National Museum (No. 9075) from the 
Northwest coast (entirely modern) has a cord 
attached, evidently for suspension. Their use 
as charms or amulets seems the most probable. 
A Chippewa Indian stated that they served for 
gaming. They were placed in a flat pan or bas- 
ket which, being covered, was shaken up and 
down, then set down carefully, the cover removed, 
and an inspection would show how many birds 
were seated upright. He who had the greatest 
number won the game. (Handbook, p. 651, fig. 25, 
Nos. 210, 211.) 


BIRD. SHAPED OBJECT.—Striped slate. 
Fremont, Ohio. 


Cast, No. 35610, in U. S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Lewis Leppelman. 


BIRD-SHAPED OBJECT. 
Sacketts Harbor, N. Y. 


Original, No. 97128, in U. 8S. National Mu- 
seum; received from the Army Medical 
Maseum. 


BOAT-SHAPED OBJECTS. 


The title indicates our want of knowledge con- 
cerning their purpose. Different uses have been 
assigned to them, such as twine twisters, handles 
for carrying parcels, or fur tightening cords or 
lines. A Mohawk medicine woman said they 
were ‘‘a witch's anrulets for her transportation 
over the water, as is the broomstick by the mod- 
ern witch for flight through the air. If it was 
lost, her power of flight or passage was gone.” 
Some are solid, others are hollowed out, and the 
perforations may be either at the center or near 
the ends. These objects are nearly always well 
made and polished; their material is syenite, 
though greenstone and occasionally slate were 
used, especially the striped variety. A limited 
number of specimens of this class, made ot galena, 
have been found. (Handbook, p. 650, fig. 24, Nos. 
134-135.) 


LBOAT-SHAPED OBJECT. 
Southington, Conn. 


Cast, No. 34597, in U.S. National Museum; 
- original collected by Larner Andrews. 


BOAT-SHAPED OBJECT.—Striped slate. 
From a mound in Perry County, Ohio. 


Original, No, 13702, in U. 5. National Mu- 
seum; collected by William Anderson. 


BOAT-SHAPED OBJECT.—Syenite. 
Pearl Depot, Pike County, Ill. 
Original, No. 32833, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by Brainard Mitchell. 
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TUBES. 


In the National Museum is a number of stone 
tubes of cylindrical and other forms and different 
lengths. Thesmaller ones, often only afew inches 
in length, have been thought to be ornaments. A 
variety of uses is ascribed to the larger objects, 
the most plausible being that by the medicine 
man for the pretended curing of diseases. Their 
use for smoking or as whistles or calls has also 
been suggested. The hole through the tube 1s 
sometimes the same size throughout, having been 
drilled from one end, and sometimes biconical, 
having been drilled from both ends. Another 
class has Jarge, straight, cylindrical holes drilled 
almost the entire length of the tube and then fin. 
ished with one of asmali diameter. One specimen 
in the Museum collection is 13 inches long and 
terminates at one end in an expandig mouth- 
piece (No. 7243). The materials are usually ste 


| atite, banded slate, and chlorite, although speci 


mens of sandstone are not wanting. (Handbook, 


| p. 664, fig. 37 ) 


TuBE. —Striped slate. 
Fremont, Ohio. 


Cast, No. 35632, in U. S. National Museum; 
original collected by Lewis Leppelman. 


TuBe.—Greenish banded slate. 
From a mound, Chillicothe, Ohie. 


Cast, No. 7243, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Dr. E. H. Davis. 


TUBE.—Gray steatite. 
From‘a mound in Rockingham County, Va. 
Original, No. 42674, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum ; collected by Dr.Solon P. Henkle. 


PIPES. 

No class of aboriginal prehistoric art produc- 
tions exhibits a greater variety of forms than 
pipes. They are chiefly carved from stone, but 
not unfrequently were molded in clay. A clas- 
sification of pipes is impossible on account of 
their diversity of shape. For illustration and 
description of the more marked types see Hand- 
book, p. 662 et seq., figs. 35, 36, 38. 


Pirr.—Dark chlorite. 

From a mound, Lebanon, Ky. 
Original, No. 30177, in U.S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by W. T. Knott. 
PireE.—Catlinite. 

Hart County, Ky. 

Cast, No. 30085. in U.S. National Museum; 
original collected by Prof. J. R. Proctor. 


Pire.—Black chlorite. 
Clinch River, East Tennessee. 


Cast No. 35383, in U.S. National Museum ; 
original collected by W. M. H. Taylor. 
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LISTS OF SPECIMENS DISTRIBUTED. 


P1PEe.—Slate. 
Onondaga County, N. Y. 


Original, No. 16567, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by F. H. Cushing. 


Pire.—Black chlorite. 
Fremont, Ohio. 
Cast, No. 35620, in U. S. National Museum; 
original collected by Lewis Leppelman. 


DISCOIDAL 


The specimens here enumerated are not less 
than 2 inches, and seldom over 6 inches, in diam- 
eter, and show unmistakable indications of hav- 
ing been artificially worked into shape by pecking 
or grinding. The material is usually hard, such 
as quartz, white, brown, or yellow quartzite 
(sometimes translucent), dark greenstone, ete. 
Specimens of argillite and sandstone, however, 
are not wanting. They are supposed to have been 
used by the Indians in a g.me called “‘chungkee,” 
described by Adair, DuPratz, Lawson, and other 
early writers, and referred to by Lewis and Clarke, 
Catlin, and writers of more recent date. They 


are found principally in the Southern and West- | 
| was the theory of Kit Carson, who accompanied 


ern States. (Handbook, p. 654, fig. 27.) 


DiscoipaL Stone.—Brown jaspery quartz. 
East Tennessee. 
Cast, No. 35450, in U. S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Rev. C. Foster Williams. 


DiscoipaAL Stone.—Reddish syenite. 
Virginia. 
Original, No. 30234, in U. S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by F. H. Cushing. 


STONE OBJECTS FROM THE AURIFEROUS 
GRAVELS OF CALIFORNIA. 


These are tho enigmas of prehistoric man in 
North Amerida. If any reliance can be placed in 
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OBJECT FROM THE AURIFEROUS GRAVELS 
or CALIFORNIA.—Fragment of a steatite 
ladle. 


Tuolumne County, Cal. 


Cast, No. 8736, in U. S. National Museum ; 
original collected by Dr. L. G. Yates. 


PATU-PATU OR MERAI. 


This is the traditional weapon of the New 
Zealander. They may be made of wood, but usn- 
ally are of hard grecnstone, the jade of that coun- 
try. They have been polished with a species ot 
corundum found in the island. They are finely 
and symmetrically made, must have required 
much labor, and are valued highly. They become 
heirlooms and are given proper names. Asword 
knot is attached either by a groove or hole. This 
specimen was given by J. B. Aldrich, who de- 
scribes it by letter from Memphis, June 25, 1883, 
thus: “It was dug out of a mound under my 
direction in 1866, while quartermaster, United 
States Army. The mound was situated just south 
of the Arkansas River, nearthe thirty-eighth par- 
allel, in Bent County, southeastern Colorado. It 


the command, that it had been secreted there by 
some of the Comanche or Apache Indians who 
then occupied the Territory.” The hole is filled 
with a remnant of the loop. made of vegetable 


fiber. 


human testimony, we must believe that these, | 


with mortars and similar objects, came from 
under the lava beds and belong to the early Quat- 
ernary, if not the Tertiary geologic period. If 
thus found they would seem to be the earliest 
known implements made by man, and again they 
are of the Neolithic or Polished Stone civilization, 
and so belong to the more modern prehistoric man 
in the present geologic period. These contradic- 
tions must await the investigations of the geolo- 
gist and paleontologist as well as the archeologist. 
In our present knowledge it would be unwise to 
announce any hard and fast theory. 


OBJECT FROM THE AURIFEROUS GRAVELS 
or CALIFORNIA.—Fragment of a pestle. 
Tuolumne County, Cal. 

Cast, No. 8742, in U.S. National Museum; 
original collected by Dr. L. G. Yates. 
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Patu-Patu OR MEKAI. 


Said to have been found in a mound, Bent 
County, Colo.; believed to have come 
from New Zealand, Pacific Ocean. 


Original, No. 61959, in U. 5S. National 
Museum; collected by J. B. Aldrich. 


PERFORATED STONE CLUB HEADS. 


The objects forming this series in the Museum 
collection have been mostly obtained from Indian 
graves and from the surface of the Santa Barbara 
Islands and the opposite Californiancoast. Their 
material is sandstone, serpentine, soapstone, etc., 
though specimens of harder material, such as 
greenstone, have been found. They vary in size 


and form, being from 14 to 5 inches or more in 


| diameter. There are some specimens only one- 


half inch in thickness, while others are so thick 
as to equal their diameter and give them a glob- 
ular form. (Handbook, p. 655, fig. 28.) 


PERFORATED SToNE CLUB HEap. 
Santa Cruz Island, California. 


Original, No. 18227, in U.S. National Mu- 
seum; collected by Pau) Schumacher. 
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List or DupLicaTE Rocks AND ORES DISTRIBUTED BY THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


NS 


13. 


14. 


16. 


. Gold ore. 


. Gold ore. 


. Gold-silver ore. 


. Silver ore. 


. Silver ore. 


. Silver ore. 


5. Lead-zine-copper ore. 


[Prepared under the direction of Dr. George P. Merrill, Curator, Department of Geology.] 


Auriferous sulphurets, 
Gilpin County, Colo. 


. Gold ore. Auriferous sulpharsenides 


in quartz. 
Kern County, Cal. 


quartz. 
Mariposa County, Cal. 
Quartz with aurif- 
erous and argentiferous sulphu- 


rets. 
Comstock Lode, Storey County, 
Nev. 

5. Gold-silver ore. Siliceous rock with 
auriferous and argentiferous 
sulphurets, 

French District, Owyhee County, 
Idaho. 


Ruby silver and steph- 
anite in quartz. 

Reese River District, 
County, Nev. 

Granitie rock carrying 
silver chloride. 

Colorado. 


Lander 


Hard carbonate ore. 
Leadville, Lake County, Colo. 


9. Silver-lead ore. Argentiferous ga- 
lena. 
Utah. 
10. Silver-lead ore. Argentiferous ga- 
lena. 
Hidden Treasure Mine, Utah. 
11. Silver-lead ore. Argentiferous ga- 
lena. 
Montana, 
12. Silver-copper ore. Argentiferous 
chalcopyrite. 
Pocahontas Mine, Fremont 


County, Colo. 
Lead-zine ore. Galena and sphaler- 
ite. 
Portugal. ‘ 
Lead-zine ore. Galena, blende, and 
mispickel in quartz. 
Donna Ana County, N. Mex. 
Galena, 
sphalerite, and chalcopyrite. 
Donna Ana County, N. Mex. 
Zine ore. Calamine. 


Friedensville, Pa. 


Auriferous sulphurets in 


17. 


18. 


26. 


. Zine ore. 


. Copper ore. 


. Copper ore. 


. Copper ore. 


. Copper ore. 


5. Nickel ore. 


. Nickel ore. 


. Silver-lead ore. 


Zinc ore. Sphalerite. 
Friedensville, Pa. 

Zine ore. Smithsonite. 
Austria (?). 

Willemite, zincite, and 
franklinite. 

Franklin Furnace, Sussex County, 
N.J. 


. Copper ore. Chaleopyrite. 


Queensland, Australia. 

Chaleopyrite. 

Donna Ana County, N. Mex. 

Chaleopyrite. 

Ely, Orange County, Vt. 

Native copper in feld- 
sitic conglomerate. 

Calumet and Hecla Mine, Lake 
Superior, Michigan. 

Native copper in mela- 
phyre. 

Lake Superior, Michigan. 

Nickeliferous pyrrho- 

tite. 

Gap Mine, Lancaster County, Pa. 
Nickel-copper ore, Nickeliferous 
pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite. 

Modum, Norway. 
Oxidized ore. 
rite, anabergite, etc.) 
Lovelocks, Churchill County, Nev. 
Cerussite. 
Utah and Nevada. 


(Eryth- 


29. Tin ore. Cassiterite with wolfram 
and pyrolusite. 
Temescal, San Bernardino County, 
Cal. 
30. Pyrite. For making sulphuric acid. 
Rio Tinto, Portugal. 
31. Pyrite. For making sulphuric acid. 
Louisa County, Va. 
32. Pyrite and chaleopyrite. For mak- 


ing sulphurie acid. 
Louisa County, Va. 
Iron ore. Red hematite. 
Giles County, Va. 


. Iron ore, Magnetite. 
Essex County, N. Y. 
. Iron ore. Magnetite. 


Sweden. 
Iron ore. 
ore, 
Marquette County. Mich. 


Hematite, specular iron 
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LISTS OF SPECIMENS 


Iron ore. Siderite. 
Germany. 

Limonite. 

Germany. 

Limonite. 

Lawrence County, Ind. 

Hematite. Called fossil 

ore. 

Tennessee. 

Manganese ore. 
Tennessee. 

Manganese ore. 
Tennessee. 

Ferro-manganese. 
Italy. 

Ferro-manganese. 
Austria. 

Native sulphur. - 
Rabbit Hole 

County, Nev. 

Mercury ore. Cinnabar. 
California. 

Chromite. Chrome iron ore. 
Shasta County, Cal. 

Anthracite coal. Graphitic. 
Newport, R. I. 

Anthracite coal. 
Schuylkill County, Pa. 


Impure wad. 


Mine, Humboldt 


. Bituminous coal, 


._ West Virginia. 


. Cannel coal. 


Kentucky. 
Graphite. 
Buckingham, Quebec, Canada. 


. Emery rock. 


Chester, Hampden County, Mass. 
Phosphatie sandstone. 
South Carolina. 


. Massive apatite. 


Canada. 


3. Massive apatite. 


Norway. 


. Rock salt. 


Petite Anse, La. 


. Kaolin. 


Lawrence County, Ind. 
Biotite granite. 
Woodstock, Md. 


. Biotite granite. 


Red Beach, near Calais, Me. 
Biotite granite. 
Biotite muscovite granite. 
West Concord, N. H. 


. Orbicular granite. 


Craftsbury, Vt. 


64. 


73. Kersantite. 


91. Theralite. 


5. Elwolite syenite. 


. Elwolite syenite. 


. Camptonite. 

. Quartz porphyry. 

. Liparite (rhyolite). 
. Liparite (rhyolite). 


. Liparite (obsidian). 


. Trachyte. 

. Phonolite. 

. Hornblende andesite. 
. Hornblende andesite. 
. Basalt. 


. Basalt. 
. Melaphyre. 


. Peridotite (picrite). 
. Peridotite (hornblende picrite ). 
. Peridotite (dunite). 


. Pyroxinite. 


. Impure serpentine. 
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Hornblende syenite (drift). 
Cape Elizabeth, Me. 


Litchfield, Me. 


Libertyville, N. J. 


7. Diabase, 


York, Pa. 


. Diabase. 
. Olivine diabase. 


Mine Lamotte, Mo. 


70. Gabbro. 
71. Diorite. 
. Norite. 


Keeseville, N. Y. 


Franklin Furnace, Sussex County, 
N.J. 


Lewiston, Me. 

Ironton, Mo. 

Yellowstone National Park. 

Zacatecas, Mexico. 

Yellowstone National Park. 
Liparite (obsidian ). 


Mono Craters, Cal. 


Silver Cliff, Colo. 


Black Hills, Dak. 


Yellowstone National Park. 


Madison County, Mont. 


Yellowstone National Park. 


Brighton, Mass. 

Little Deer Isle, Me. 
Stonypoint, N.Y. 
Cullasaja, N.C. 
Webster, N.C. 

Crazy Mountain, Mont. 


Chester County, Pa. 
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. Serpentine. 

Deer Isle, Me. 

. Serpentine. 
Montville, N. J. 
. Serpentine. 
Easton, Pa. 


}. Serpentine (variety williamsite). 


Fulton, Lancaster County, Pa. 
. Glaucophane rock. 
Sonoma County, Cal. 
. Gneiss with cordierite. 
Guilford County, Conn. 
. Gneiss. 
Montgomery County, Md. 
. Amphibolite. 
Hanover, N. H. 
. Mica schist. 
West Washington, D.C. 
. Quartzite. 
Potsdam, N.Y. 
Steatite (soapstone). 
Grafton, Vt. 
. Crystalline limestone (marble). 
West Rutland, Vt. 
. Crystalline dolomite (marble). 
Westchester, N. Y. 
Crystalline dolomite (marble). 
Lee, Mass. 
. Ophiolite. 
Essex County, N. Y. 
. Limestone (fossiliferous). 
Rochester, N.Y. 
. Limestone (oolitic). 
Indiana. 


. Limestone (oolitic). 


‘Kentucky. 


. Limestone (coral). 


Bermuda. 


. Slate. 
Buckingham, Quebec, Canada, 
. Gypsum, 


Saltville, Va. 


. Cale sinter. 


Yellowstone National Park. 


. Siliceous oolite. 


Center County, Pa. 


. Chert. 


Licking County, Ohio. 


. Sandstone (Triassic). 


Seneca Creek, Md. 


. Sandstone (Subcarboniferons). 


Berea, Ohio. 


. Caleareous conglomerate. 


Loudoun County, Va. 


20. Rhyolite tuff. 


Douglas County, Colo, 


. Rhyolite tuff. 


Zacatecas, Mexico. 


. Infusorial earth. 


Popes Creek, Md. 


. Infusorial earth. 


Nevada. 


. Oolitie sand. 


Salt Lake, Utah. 


. Shell sand. 


Hawaiian Islands. 


. Lapilli. 


Mono Craters, Cal. 


List oF DupPLICATE MARINE INVERTEBRATES DISTRIBUTED BY THE SMITHSONIAN 


INSTITUTION ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


[Prepared under the direction of Mr. James E. Benedict, Assistant Curator, Department of Marine 


Invertebrates. | 


CRUSTACEA, 


Brachyura, 


1. Oregonia gracilis, Dana. 
Bering Sea to Oregon; 5 to 135 


fathoms. 


2. Euprognatha rastellifera, Stimpson. 
Off Marthas Vineyard ; 70 fathoms. 
3. Pugettia gracilis, Dana. 
West coast North America; shal- 


low water. 

4. Epialtus productus, Randall. 

West coast United States; shal- 
low water. 


CRUSTACEA —continued,. 


Brachyura—Continued. 


5. Chionecetes opilio, Kriyer. 
North Pacific, North Atlantic; 19 


to 120 fathoms. 


3. Chionccetes Tanneri, Rathbun. 

North Pacific ; 300 to 1,600 fathoms. 
. Hyas araneus, Leach. 
North Atlantic; 35 to 90°fathoms. 
. Hyas coarctatus, Leach. 
North Atlantic; 20 to 65 fathoms. 
. Hyas coarctatus, Leach. 
North Pacific; 10 to 50 fathoms. 
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LISTS OF SPECIMENS 


CRUSTACEA—continued. 


Brachyura—C ontinued. 


Hyas lyratus, Dana. 


Bering Sea to Puget Sound, 5 to | 


110 fathoms. 


. Hyastenus longipes (Dana). 


North Pacific, 30 to 600 fathoms. 


. Libinia dubia, M. Edw. 


Woods Holl, Mass. ; shallow water. 


. Libinia emarginata, Leach. 


New England; shallow water. 


. Microphrys bicornutus (Latreille). 


Florida and West Indies; shallow 
water. 


5. Othonia aculeata (Gibbes). 


Key West, Fla.; shallow water. 
Othonia Lherminieri, Schramm. 
Florida; shallow water. 
Mithrax cinctimanus (Stimpson). 
Key West, Fla.; shallow water. 
Mithrax hispidus (Herbst). 
St. Thomas, W.1.; shallow water. 
Mithrax sculptus (Lamarck). 
Florida and West Indies; shallow 
water. 


. Cancer borealis, Stimpson. 
Northeast coast United States; 


shallow water. 


. Cancer gracilis, Dana. 


California; shallow water. 
Cancer irroratus, Say. 
East coast North America; low 
tide to 50 fathoms. 


. Cancer magister, Dana. 


West coast North America; below 
low tide. 


. Cancer productus, Randall. 


West coast North America; shal- 
low water along shore. 
Menippe mercenaria (Say). 
West coast of Florida; shallow 
water. 


. Panopeus angustifrons, Benedict 


and Rathbun. 
East coast United States; shallow 
water. 


. Panopeus depressus, Smith. 


Florida; shallow water. 
Panopeus Herbstii, M. Edw. 
East coast United States; shallow 
water. 
Panopeus occidentalis, Saussure. 
Florida and West Indies; shallow 
water. 
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CRUSTACEA—continued, 


Brachyura—Continued. 


. Panopeus Packardii, Kingsley. 


Florida; shallow water. 
Panopeus Sayi, Smith. 
Massachusetts to South Carolina; 
shallow water. 


. Panopeus texanus, Stimpson. 


Florida; shallow water. 


33. Eriphia gonagra (Fabr.). 


Florida; shallow water. 


. Pseudothelphusa Jouyi, Rathbun. 


Lake Chapala, Mexico. 


5. Trichocarcinus oregonensis (Dana). 


39. 


West coast North America; shal- 
low water. 
Telmessus cheiragonus Tileseus). 
Alaska and Puget Sound ; shallow 
water. 
Callinectes hastatus (Say). 
East coast United States; shallow 
water. 
Callinectes larvatus, Ordway. 
Southern coast United States; 
shallow water. 
Callinectes ornatus, Ordway. 
Southern coast United States; 
shallow water. 


. Neptunus Sayi, Stimpson. 


North Atlantic; surface. 


. Platyonichus ocellatus, Latreille. 


New England; shallow water. 


. Carcinus menas, Leach. 


New England; shallow water. 
Geryon quinquedens, Smith, 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 400 to 
1,000 fathoms. 


. Gelasimus pugilator (Bosc), 


Massachusetts to Florida; shore. 


. Gelasimus pugnax, Smith. 


Southern New England; shore. 


46, Ocypoda arenaria (Catesby). 


West Indies; shore. 


. Nautilograpsus minutus (Linné). 


North Atlantic; surface. 


. Grapsus maculatus (Catesby). 


Tropical America; shore. 
Pachygrapsus crassipes, Randall. 
West coast United States; shore. 


50. Brachynotus (Heterograpsus) nudus 


(Stimpson), 
West coast North America; shore. 


. Sesarma cinerea (Bosc). 


Southern coast United States; 
shore, 
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53. 
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63. 


64. 


66. 


2. Calappa marmorata, Fabricius. 


CRUSTACEA—Ccontinued. 
Brachyura—Continued. 


| 
Southern coast United States; 


shallow water. 
Anomura. 
Munida caribwea? Smith. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 50 to 150 
fathoms. 


. Hippa talpoida, Say. 


Massachusetts to Florida; sandy 
shores. 


. Eupagurus alaskensis, Benedict. 


Alaska; 5 to 45 fathoms. 


3. Eupagurus aleuticus, Benedict. 


Aleutian Islands; 10 to 250 fath- 
oms. 


. Eupagurus Bernhardus, Brandt. 


Off New England coast; 5 to 250 
fathoms. 


. Eupagurus Brandti, Benedict. 


Aleutian Islands; 15 to &5 fath- 
oms. 


. Eupagurus capillatus, Benedict. 


Alaska; 15 to 250 fathoms. 
Eupagurus confragosus, Benedict. 
Alaska; 40 to 240 fathoms 


. Eupagurus Dalli, Benedict. 


Aleutian Islands; 15 to &5 fath- 
oms. 
Eupagurus hirsutiuseulus (Dana). 
Alaska and Bering Island; shal- 
low water. 
Eupagurus Kriyeri, Stimpson. 
East coast United States; 50 to 150 
fathoms. 
Eupagurus longicarpus, Stimpson. 
New England; shallow water, 
along shore. 


. Eupagurus muanitus, Benedict. 


Alaska; 20 to 80 fathoms. 
Eupagurus politus, Smith. 
OM Marthas Vineyard; 10 to 600 


fathoms. 


. Eupagurus pollicaris, Stimpson. 


Southern coast New England; 1 to 
25 fathoms, 


. Eupagurus pubescens, Brandt, 


Off New England coast: 10 to 150 
fathoms. 


. Eupagurus Rathbuni, Benedict. 


Alaska; 30 to 70 fathoms. 
Eupagurus splendescens (Owen). 
North Pacitie; 15 to 225 fathoms. | 
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CRUSTACEA—continued. 


Anomura—Continued. 


. Eupagurus Tanneri, Benedict. 


Alaska; 50 to 550 fathoms. 


. Eupagurustrigonocheirus, Stimpson. 


Alaska; 15 to 80 fathoms. 


. Parapagurus pilosimanus, Smith. In 


Epizoanthus paguriphilus, Ver- 
rill. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 300 fath- 
oms. 
Catapagurus Sharreri, A. M. Edw. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 120 fath- 
oms. 


Macrura. 


5. Homarus americanus, M. Edw. 


Southern New England; shallew 
water. 


. Crangon vulgaris, Fabr. 


New England; shallow water. 


. Palwmonetes vulgaris, Stimpson. 


Narragansett Bay; shore. 


. Sergestes arcticus, Kroyer. 


North Atlantic ; 400 to650 fathoms. 


. Pontophilus norvegicus, Sars. 


North Atlantic; 100 to 400 fathoms. 
Pandalus borealis, Kroyer. 
North Atlantic ; 50 to 150 fathoms, 


. Pandalus leptocerus, Smith. 


North Atlantic; 30 to 300 fathoms. 


. Pandalus Montagui, Leach. 


North Atlantic; 30 to 80 fathoms. 


. Pandalus propinquus, G. O. Sars. 


North Atlantic; 150 to 500 fathoms. 


. Hippolyte Gaimardii, M. Edw. 


North Atlantic; 40 fathoms. 


. Hippolyte Liljeborgii, Dan. 


North Atlantic; 100t0300 fathoms. 


Hippolyte macilenta, Kroyer, 


Grand Bank; 67 fathoms. 


. Hippoiyte spinus, Leach. 


North Atlantic; 40 to 45 fathoms. 


. Nematocarcinus ensiferus, Smith. 


East coast United States; 700 to 
2,000 fathoms. 


. Latreutes ensiferus, Stimpson. 


North Atlantic; surface. 


. Leander tenuicornis, Kingsley. 


North Atlantic; surface. 


. Cambarus aftinis (Say). 


Pennsylvania; fresh water. 


. Cambarus Bartonii (Fabr.). 


Virginia, District of Columbia; 
fresh water. 
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CRUSTACEA—continued, 


Macrura—Continued. 


Cambarus Blandingii acutus, Faxon. 
Alabama, Louisiana; fresh water. 


Schizopoda. 


Mysis americana, Smith. 
Woods Holl, Mass. ; surface. 


Cumacea. 


Diastylis quadrispinosus, G. O. Sars. 
Block Island Sound; shallow 
water. 


Tsopoda. 


Idotea robusta, Kroyer. 
Off Block Island; surface. 


Amphipoda. 


. Orchestia agilis, Smith. 


Newport, R. I.; shore. 


. Talorchestia longicornis, Smith. 


New Haven, Conn.; shore. 
Unciola irrorata, Say. 
Southern New England; low water 
to 400 fathoms. 
Caprella geometrica, Say. 
“Woods Holl, Mass.; shallow water 
along shore. 


Cirripedia, 


Balanus porcatus, Costa. 
Otf Chatham, Mass.; shallow 
water. 
Lepas anatifera, Linne. 
Gulf Stream; floating, on logs. 


MEROSTOMATA. 


Limulus polyphemus, Latreille. 
Southern New England; along 
shore. 


ANNELIDA. 
Chatopoda, 


Aphrodita aculeata, Linné. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; deep 
water. 
Chetopterus pergamentaceus. 
Tubes. Vineyard Sound; along 
shore. 
Cirratulus grandis, Verrill. 
Southern New England; shore. 


ANNELIDA—continued, 
Chatopoda—Continued, 


107. Hyalinecia artifex, Verrill. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 150 to 400 
fathoms. 
108, Hyalinecia artifex, Verrill. 
Tubes. Off Marthas Vineyard; 
150 to 400 fathoms. 
109, Lepidonotus squamatus, Leach, 
New England; along shore. 
110. Nephthys incisa, Malmgren, 
Narragansett Bay ; 5to 10fathoms. 
111, Nereis pelagica, Linné. 
Vineyard Sound; shallow water, 
112. Nothria conchylega, Malmgren. 
Long Island Sound; 4 fathoms. 


| 113. Rhynchobolus dibranchiatus, Ver- 


ril. 
Naushon Island, Mass.; shore. 
114. Thelepus cincinnatus, Malmgren. 
Off New England coast; shallow 
water. 
115. Trophonia aftinis, Verrill. 
Narragansett Bay; 10 to 20 fath- 
oms, 


Gephyrea. 


116. Phascolosoma Gouldii, Dies. 
Naushon Island, Mass.; shore, 


TUNICATA, 


117. Amarecium constellatum, Verrill. 
Woods Holl, Mass.; low tide. 
118. Amarecium pellucidum, Verrill. 
Vineyard Sound; low tide. 
119. Amareecium stellatum, Verrill. 
Vineyard Sound; low tide. 
120. Ascidiopsis complanata, Verrill. 
Eastport Harbor, Me. 
121. Boltenia Bolteni (Linné). 
Eastport Harbor, Me. 
122. Botryllus Gouldii, Verrill. 
Vineyard Sound, Buzzards Bay. 
123. Ciona ocellata, Verrill. 
Newport Harbor, R. I. 
124. Ha'ocynthia pyriformis, Verrill. 
Bay of Fundy. 
125. Leptoclinum albidum, Verrill. 
Vineyard Sound, 
126. Perophora viridis, Verrill. 
Woods Holl, Mass.; 
water. 
127. Salpa Caboti, Desor. 
Vineyard Sound ; surface. 
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128. 


129. 


131. 


132. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


111. 


142. 


TUNICATA—continued. 


Salpa, sp. 
Ott Marthas Vineyard; surface. 


MOLLUSCOIDA, 


Polyzoa. 


Bugula turrita, Verrill. 
Southern New England; shallow 
water. 


. Gemellaria loricata, Busk. 


Off Cape Cod, Mass.; 27 to 30 
fathoms. 


ECHINODERMATA. 
Holothurioidea. 


Thyone briareus, Selenka, 
Massachusetts and North Caro- 
lina; shallow water. 
Euphronides cornuta, Verrill. 
Otf Chesapeake Bay ; 1,500 to 1,700 
fathoms. 


Echinoidea. 


. Cidaris tribuloides, Blainville. 


Gulf of Mexico; 24 fathoms. 


. Derocidaris papillata, A. Ag., var. 


North Carolina to Florida; 50 to 
100 fathoms. 


. Echinus norvegicus, Diib. & K. 


Northeast coast America; 100 to 
1,300 fathoms. 
Arbacia punctulata, Gray. 


| 
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| 143. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


Southern New England; shallow | 


water. 
Arbacia stellata, Gray. 


Gulf of California; shallow water. | 


Toxopneustes variegatus, A. Ag. 
Florida; shallow water. 
Strongylocentrotus drébachiensis, 
North Pacific and North Atlantic; 
low tide, shallow water. 
Echinometra subangularis, Desm. 
Florida and Bahamas; shallow 
water. 
Celopleurus floridanns, A. Ag. 
From Cape Hatteras to Havana; 
60 to 220 fathoms. 
Echinanthus rosaceus, Gray. 
Nassau, New Providence; shallow 


water. 


150. 
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161. 
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ECHINODERMATA—continned, 
Echinoidea—Continued. 


Echinarachnius excentricus, Val. 
San Diego, Cal.; shallow water. 


. Echinarachnius parma, Gray, 


North Atlantic; North Pacific; 
shallow water. 


5. Mellita testudinata, Klein. 


North and South Carolina and 
Florida; shallow water. 
Encope Michelini, Agassiz. 
Coast of Southern States; 20 to 30 
fathoms. 
Clypeaster Ravenellii, A. Ag. 
Gulf of Mexico; 35 fathoms. 
Clypeaster subdepressus, Agassiz. 
Gulf of Mexico; 30 fathoms. 
Phormosoma placenta, Wyv-Thom. 
Off Marthas Vineyard ; 900to 1,200 
fathoms. 
Asthenosoma hystrix, A. Ag. 
Off South Carolina; 250 fathoms. 
Linopneustes longispinus, A. Av. 
Bahamas; 338 fathoms. 
Schizaster fragilis, Agassiz. 
Northeast coast of America; 1.0 
to 500 fathoms. 


Asterioidea. 


3. Archaster Agassizii, Verrill. 


Off Marthas Vineyard ; 300to 1,000 
fathoms. 
Archaster americanus, Verrill. 
Off Martbas Vineyard; 50 to 200 
fathoms. 
Archaster flor, Verrill. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 100 to 300 
fathoms. 
Archaster grandis, Verrill. 
East coast United States; 1,400 to 
1,600 fathoms, 


. Archaster tenuispinus, Diib. and K. 


East coast United States; 1,200 to 
1,400 fathoms. 
Asterias Forbesii, Verrill. 
New England. 
Asterias Tanneri, Verrill. 
East coast United States; 50 to 
100 fathoms. 
Asterias vulgaris, Stimpson. 
Northeast coast North America; 
shallow water. 
Cribrella sanguinolenta, Liitken. 
Northeast coast North America; 
shallow water. 
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ECHINODERMATA—Continued. 


Asterioidea —Continued. 


2. Ctenodiscus crispatus, D. and K. 


Northeast coast North America; 
shallow water. 


. Diplopteraster multipes, Verrill. 


Off Marthas Vineyard; 150 to 250_ 
fathoms. 


. Heliaster microbrachia, Xantus. 


West coast of Mexico and Central 
America; shallow water. 
Leptasterias compta, Verrill. 
Off New England coast; shallow 
water. 
Luidia clathrata, Liitken. 
From Cape Hatteras to Florida; 
13 to 18 fathoms. 
Odontaster hispidus, Verrill. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 89 to 225 
fathoms. 


. Oreaster reticulatus, M. and T. 


Jamaica and Florida; shallow 
water, 
Benthopecten spinosus, Verrill. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 1,500 fath- 
oms. 
Porania grandis, Verrill. 
East coast United States; 85 to 
150 fathoms. 


. Stephanasterias albula, Verrill. 


Off Marthas Vineyard; 70 to 100 
fathoms. 


2. Zoroaster diomedex, Verrill. 


Off Marthas Vinéyard; 1,200 to 
1,500 fathoms. 
Ophiuroidea. 


Ophiacantha bidentata, Lig. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 70 to 200 
fathoms. 


. Ophiacantha millespina, Verrill. 


Off Marthas Vineyard; 100 to 250 | 
fathoms. 
Ophiactis Miilleri, Ltk., var. quin- 
queradia. 
Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Sea; 26 to 34 fathoms. 
Ophiocamax fasciculata, Lyman. 
Caribbean Sea; 208 fathoms. 
Ophiocamax hystrix, Lyman. 
Caribbean Sea; 150 to 250 fath- | 
oms. 
Ophiocnida olivacea, Lyman. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 120 fath- , 
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ECHINODERMATA—Ccontinued. 
Ophiurotdea—Continued. 


Ophioglypha acervata, Lyman. 
Gulf of Mexico; 150 to 200 fath- 
oms. 
Ophioglypha convexa, Lyman. 
Off North Carolina; 2,000 fath- 
oms. 
Ophioglypha lepida, Lyman. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 1,500 fath- 
oms. 


. Ophioglypha lepida, Lyman, var. 


spinulosa Verrill. 
Off Chesapeake Bay; 1,500 fath- 
oms. 
Ophioglypha robusta, Lyman. 
Off Point Franklin, Alaska; 13 
fathoms. 
Ophioglypha Sarsii, Lyman. 
North Atlantic; 20to 100 fathoms. 
Ophiomusium armigerum, Lyman. 
Off Nantucket Shoals; 1,700 to 
2,000 fathoms. 
Ophiomusium Lymani, Wyv.-Thom. 
Northeast coast America; 1,000 to 
1,400 fathoms. 
Ophiopholis aculeata, Gray. 
Off New England coast; 15 to 250 
fathoms. 
Ophioscolex glacialis, M. & T. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 200 fath- 
oms. 
Ophiothrix angulata, Ayres. 
West Indies; shallow water. 
Amphiura macilenta, Verrill. 
Off Marthas Vineyard ; 63 fathoms. 
Hemipholis cordifera, Lyman. 
Trinidad ; shaliow water. 
Astrochele Lymani, Verrill. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 450 to 550 
fathoms. 
Gorgonocephalus Agassizii, Lyman. 
Off Cape Cod, Mass. ; 30 fathoms. 
Gorgonocephalus Lamarckii, Ly- 
man. 
Georges Bank; 125 fathoms. 


Crinoidea. 


Antedon dentata, Verrill. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 150 to 200 
fathoms. 
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197. 


198. 


213. 


214. 


CCELENTERATA, 
Anthozoa. 


. Amphihelia oculata, Edw. & H. 215. 


Off Florida; 275 to 450 fathoms. 
Astrangia danw, Agassiz. 
Woods Holl, Mass; low tide. 216. 
Dendrophyllia? profunda, Pour. 
Off Georgia and Florida; 250 to 
450 fathoms. 217. 


. Flabellum Goodei, Verrill. 


East coast United States, 200 to 
800 fathoms. 218. 


. Lophohelia prolifera, Edw. & H. 


Off Florida, 277 to 434 fathoms. 


. Madracis decactis, Verrill. 219. 


Bermuda; shallow water. 


. Madrepora cervicornis, Lamk. 


“lorida; shallow water. 220. 
Madrepora palmata, Lamk. 
Florida; shallow water. 
Madrepora prolifera, Lamk. 
Floridaand Hayti; shallow water. | 


. Manicina areolata, Ebr. 


Key West, Fla.; shallow water. 221 


. Oculina diffusa, Lamk. 


Florida; shallow water. 222. 


. Oculina implicata, Ag., MS. 


Off Cape Hatteras; 16 fathoms. 223. 


. Forites astreoides, Lamk. 


Florida and Bahamas; shallow | 

water. | 

Porites clavaria, Lamk. 
Florida; shallow water. 224. 


. Porites furcata, Lamk. 


Florida; shallow water. 


. Acanella Normani, Verrill. 225. 


Off Marthas Vineyard; 250 to 650 
fathoms. 


. Primnoa reseda, Verrill. 226. 


Fishing banks, northeast coast of 
America; 100 to 250 fathoms. 227. 


Pennatula aculeata, K. & D. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 200 to 250 228. 
fathoms. 
Gorgonia anceps, Pallas. | 229, 


Florida; shallow water. 
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C@LENTERATA—continued. 
Anthozoa—Continued. 


Gorgonia flabellum, Linné. 
West Indies and Bahamas; shal- 
low water. 
Bolocera tuediw, Gosse. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 200 to 250 
fathoms. 
Actinauge nodosa, Verrill. 
Northeast coast America; 75 to 250 
fathoms. 
Sagartia abyssicola, Verrill. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 200 fath- 
oms. 
Metridium marginatum, M. Edw. 
Newport, R. I. and Woods Holl, 
Mass. ; shallow water. 
Epizoanthus americanus, Verrill. 
Off Marthas Vineyard; 100 to 200 
fathoms. 


Hydroidea. 


Obelia geniculata, Hincks. 
Off Block Island; 13 fathoms. 
Pennaria tiarella, MeCr. 
Buzzards Bay. 
Tubularia, sp. 
Buzzards Bay. 


PORIFERA. 


Hircinia campana, Hyatt, var. tur- 
rita. 
Harrington Sound, Bermuda. 
Spongia tubulifera, Hyatt, var. tur- 
rita. 
Harrington Sound, Bermuda. 
Suberites compacta, Verrill. 
Massachusetts; shallow water. 
Tethya gravata, Hyatt. 
Buzzards Bay, 5 fathoms, 
Tuba vaginalis, var. crispa. 
Harrington Sound, Bermuda. 
Verongia fistularis? Hyatt. 
Harrington Sound, Bermuda. 
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APPENDIX X. 


STATEMENT OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIMENS DURING THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1895. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
Canada. 


OnTARIO: Geological Survey of Canada, 
Ottawa: Pachydiscus Newberryensis 
(3 specimens) ; fossils (54 specimens). 
Lent for study. (D. 8523, 9173.) 

Lambe, Lawrence M., Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada, Ottawa: Set of du- 
plicate Alaskan sponges. Exchange. 
(D. 9159.) 

University of Toronto, Toronto: Worms 
(1% specimens). Exchange. (D. 
8885. ) 

Whiteaves, J. F., Ottawa: Anodonta 
Sragilis (2 specimens). Exchange. 
Fossils from Manitoba (54 speci- 


mens). Forstudy and identification. | 


(D. 8680.) 
Mexico. 


GuaNAJUATO: Dugés, Alfred, 
juato: Callisaurus ventralia and Cha- 


rina plumbes (1 specimen each). Ex- 
change. (D. 9003.) 
United States. 


ALABAMA: Tuskegee Normal and Indus- | 


trial Institute, Tuskegee: Marine in- 
vertebrates (624 specimens, series 
v, set 16); marine and fresh-water 
fishes. Gift. (1D. 8783, 8832.) 

ARKANSAS: MeNeill, Jerome, Fayette- 
ville: Collection of Orthoptera (132 
specimens). Forstudy. (1D. 8838.) 

Cairornia: Anthony, A. W., San Diego: 
Bird skin (1 specimen). For study. 
Bird skins (18specimens). Exchange. 
(D. 8641, 8802.) 


Guana- | 


California State Mining Bureau, San — 


Francisco: Minerals (33 specimens). 
Exchange. (D. 8862.) 


| 


! 


| CALIFORNIA—Continued. 

| Gilbert, Charles H., Stanford Univer- 
sity: Alcoholic fishes (4 specimens) ; 
Icelus euryops (1 specimen). For 
study. (D. 8736, 8880.) 

Golden Gate Park Museum, San Fran- 
cisco: Minerals (57 specimens, set 
183); rocks and ores (91 specimens, 
set 103); casts of prehistoric stone 
implements (107 specimens, set 39); 
marine invertebrates (516 specimens, 
set 30, series Vv). Gift. (D. 8914.) 

Holmes, Samuel J., University of Cali- 


fornia, Berkeley: Dried crabs (2 
specimens). Lent for study. (D. 
8740.) 


Santa Barbara Society of Natural His- 
tory, care of Frederick A. Wood- 
worth, Santa Barbara: Marine inver- 
tebrates (set 194, series Iv). Gift. 
(D. 8617.) 

University of California, Berkeley: 

Collection of crustacea; Hippolyta (5 

species). Exchange. (D. 8729, 8881.) 

Van Denburgh, John, California Acad- 


emy of Science, San Francisco: Liz- 

ards (15 specimens). Lent for study. 

(D. 8985.) 

| Covorapo: High School, Central City: 
Rocks and ores (89 specimens, set 
113). Gift. (D. 8790.) 

State Normal School, Greeley: Marine 
invertebrates (376 specimens, set 73, 
series V). Gift. (D. 8891.) 

CONNECTICUT: Slater Memorial Museum, 
Norwich: Marine invertebrates (set 
196, series tv). Gift. (D. 9065.) 

Verrili, A. E., New Haven: Alcoholic 
fishes (100 specimens); samples of 
ocean bottom (103 specimens); cri- 
noids. Exchange. Starfishes (5 
specimens). Lent forstudy. Collec- 
tion of parasites. Exchange. (D. 
8715, 8721, 8963, 9046.) 
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District OF CoLUMBIA: Bolles, Mrs. 


E. C., Washington: Tapa cloth (2 | 


pieces). Exchange. (D. 8933.) 

Burns, Frank, U. 8. Geological Survey, 
Washington: Specimens of crabs, 1 
lobster, 1 sea urchin. Exchange. 
(D. 8609.) 

Columbian University, Washington: 
Collection of rocks and ores. Gift. 
(D. 8601.) 

Department of Agriculture (Division 
of Forestry), Washington: Set of 
mounted photographs of the trees of 
the Lower Wabash Valley. Gift. 
(D. 8810.) 

Howell, E. E., Washington: Collection 
of ores; collection of crabs and for- 
aminifera; sea fans (8 specimens) and 
sand dollars (200 specimens); June 
beetles (50 specimens). Exchange. 
(D. 8588, 8632, 8657, 8684. ) 

Rockhill, W. W., Washington: Dupli- 
cate Samoan Kava bowl. Exchange. 
(D. 8658.) 

Schmid, E. 8., Washington: Skeleton 
of parrot. Exchange. (D. 8955.) 
Washington Seminary, Washington: 
Skeletons of fishes (32 specimens). 

Exchange. (1D. 9066.) 
Weed, W. H., U. S. Geological Survey, 


Washington: Recks from Bear Paw | 


Mountains (35 specimens). Lent for 
study. (D. 9123.) 

Whitehead, Cabell, Washington: Spec- 
imen of monazite. Exchange. (D. 
8568. ) 

GrorGia: Georgia Female College, 
Gainesville: Rocks and ores (91 spec- 
imens, set 100), Gift. (D. 9100.) 

Georgia State Industrial College, Col- 
lege: Rocks and ores (90 specimens, 
set 109); marine invertebrates (set 
50, series 1). Gift. (D. 8860, 8970.) 


Baur, G., Walker Museum, 


Chicago: Specimens of reptiles for 
anatomical purposes; turtles for 
anatomical purposes (4 specimens). 
Skull and carapace of turtle. Lent 
for study. (1D. 8662, 8763, 8969.) 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago: 


Cave material (2 boxes); rock sec- | 


tions (34 specimens). Exchange. 
(D. 8907, 9141.) 


Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- | 


ington: Bird skins (180 specimens) ; 


| 
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mammal skins and skulls (67 speci- 
mens). Gift. (D. 8741.) 

Jetterson High School, care of I. W. 
Plapp, Ivory Park: Foraminifera. 
Gift. (D. 8545.) 

Worthen, Charles K., Warsaw: Bird 
skins (15 specimens). Exchange. 
(D. 8871, 8943.) 

INDIANA: St. Meinrad Abbey, St. Mein- 
rad: Minerals (57 specimens, set 171). 
Gift. (D. 8459.) 

Taylor University, Upland: Marine 
invertebrates (424 specimens, set 55, 
series V). Gift. (D. 8863.) 

Iowa: American Archieological and Asi- 
atic Association, Nevada: Casts of 
prehistoric stone implements (107 
specimens, set 40). Gift. (D. 8984.) 

High School, Boone: Marine inverte- 
brates (372 specimens, set 78, series 
Vv). Gift. (D. 8863.) 

High School, Britt: Marine inverte- 
brates (352 specimens, set 87, series 
v). Gift. (D. 8787.) 

High School, Northwood: Minerals (57 
specimens, set 181); rocks and ores 
(90 specimens, set 107); marine inver- 
tebrates (560 specimens, set 81, series 
Vv). Gift. (D. 8858.) 

High School, Sioux City: Rocks and 
ores (89 specimens, set 112); marine 
invertebrates (368 specimens, set 74, 
series V). Gift. (D. 8811.) 

High School, West Union: Rocks and 
ores (91 specimens, set 101). Gift. 
(D. 8997.) 

Historical Department of Iowa, Des 
Moines: Bird skins (272 specimens); 
marine invertebrates (set 198, series 
Iv). Gift. (D. 8779, 9164.) 

Iowa State Historical Society, care of 
Charles Aldrich, Des Moines: 
Mounted photographs of the trees 
of the Lower Wabash Valley. Gift. 
(1). 8809.) 

Museum of Natural History, lowa City : 
Collection of hydroids, Lent for 
study. (D. 8750.) 

Natural Science Association, Ottumwa: 
Minerals (57 specimens, set 173). 
Gift. (D. 8551.) 

Public School, Emmetsburg: Marine 
invertebrates (392 specimens, set 67, 
series V). Gift. (D. 8761.) 
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Iowa—Continued. 
Public Schools, Mapleton: Rocks end 


ores (89 specimens); marine inverte-_ 


brates (356 specimens, set 83, series 
v.) Gift. (D. 8841.) 

Public School, Panora: Rocks and ores 
(91 specimens, set 104). Gift. (D. 
8890.) 


State University of Iowa, lowa City: | 


Small set duplicate marine inverte- 
brates. Exchange. Marine inverte- 
brates (524 specimens, set 29, series 
Vv). Gift. Lithodidw (3 specimens). 
Exchange. (D. 8635, 8878, 9063.) 


Kansas: St. John’s Lutheran College, 


Winfield: Casts of prehistoric stone 
implements (107 specimens, set 36); 
marine invertebrates (368 specimens, 
set 79, series V). Gift. (D. 8616, 8768.) 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina: 
Casts of prehistoric stone imple- 
ments (107 specimens, set 35); ma- 


rine invertebrates (404 specimens, set | 


62, series Gift. (D. 8527.) 
KENTUCKY: State College of Kentucky, 

Lexington: Marine invertebrates 

(392 specimens, set 63, series Vv); al- 


coholic fishes from Kentucky and | 


Tennessee (45 specimens). Gift. (D. 
8766, 8877.) 

Ulrich, E. O., Newpert: Silurian fossils 
(188 specimens, 44 species). Lent for 
study. Ctenodonta similis (4 speci- 
mens). (D. 8596, 8643.) 

MARYLAND: Clark, W. B., Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore: Fossils (28 
specimens). Lent for study. (D. 
8996.) 

Gane, H.8., Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore: Neocene corals (5 boxes). 
Lent for study. (1). 8876.) 

Resler, A., Baltimore: Skins of Long- 
spurs (5specimens). Lent for study. 
(D. 8896.) 

Woman’s College of Baltimore, Balti- 


more: Herbarium specimens (241 | 
specimens, set 37, series ); Ctenodiscus | 


crispatus (8 specimens); <Archaster 
americanus (10 specimens), Ex- 
change. (D. 9000, 9020.) 
Massacuvusetts: City Library Associa- 
tion, Springtield: Rocks and ores (89 


specimens, set 111); minerals (57 | 


specimens, set 179); marine inverte- 
brates (520 specimens, set 28, series 


| MassacnusETTs—Continued. 

Vv); duplicate alcoholic fishes (100 

specimens). Gift. (D. 8816, 8952.) 

| Crosby, W. O., Boston: Specimen of 
gypsum crystal. Exchange. (D. 
8720.) 

Faxon, Walter, Cambridge: Anoum- 
ran crabs (2 specimens). Lent for 
study. (D.8612.) 

_ Jonas Perkins School, East Braintree: 

Fossils (121 specimens); rocks and 

| ores (29 specimens, set 29); minerals 

| 

| 


(57 specimens, set 192). Gift. (D. 
9120.) 

Lowell City Library, Lowell: Marine 
invertebrates (656 specimens, set 14, 
series V). Gift. (D.8771.) 

McPherson, William D., South Fram- 
ingham: Volcanic specimens (28 spec- 
imens). Exchange. (D. 9112.) 

Maynard, C. J., Newtonville: Bird 
skins (3specimens). Lent for study. 
(D. 8928. ) 

Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cam- 
bridge: Collection of Solenogastoidwe 
(56 specimens). Exchange. (D. 8493.) 
Collection of Caloptenini (1,828 spec- 
imens); craytishes (32 specimens). 
Lent for study. Crabs (117 speci- 
mens); alcoholic fishes, Atlantic and 
Pacific forms (152 specimens); col- 
lection of Alaskan sponges. Ex- 
change. (D. 8655, 8748, 9126, 9146.) 

Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind, South Boston: 
Minerals (57 specimens, set 170); 
rocks and ores (85 specimens, set 
119) ; marine invertebrates (400 speci- 
mens, set 61, series Vv). Gift. (D. 
8458. ) 

Scudder, Samuel H., Cambridge: Mexi- 
| can Orthoptera (9 specimens). Lent 
for study. (1D. 8719.) 

State Normal School, Bridgewater: 
Rocks and ores (91 specimens, set 
105) ; marine invertebrates (416 speci- 
mens, set 57, series v1). Gift. (D. 

| 8883. ) 

Westfield High School, Westfield: Ma- 
rine invertebrates (608 specimens, set 

| 18, series v). Gift. (D. 8777.) 

| MicuiGaNn: Davis, G. C., Michigan Agri- 

cultural College, Lansing: Hymenop- 

tera (5 specimens). Lent for study. 

*(D. 8481,) 
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MicuiGgan—Continued. 
Kent Scientific Institute, Grand Rapids: 


set 116); casts of prehistoric stone 


Gift. (D. 8855, 8685.) 

MINNESOTA: Pipestone Public Schools, 
Pipestone: Marine invertebrates (372 
specimens, set 76, series Vv). Gift. 
(D, 8903.) 

Mississippi: Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Agricultural 


Exchange. (D. 9094.) 


Fossils (27 
(D. 8815.) 
Hurter, Julius, St. Louis: Reptiles (2 
specimens), Exchange. (D. 8978.) 
University of Missouri, Columbia: 


species). Exchange. 


set 56, series v). Gift. (D. 8945.) 


lena: Marine invertebrates (set 199, 
series IV); rocks and ores (92 speci- 
mens, set 98). Gift. (D. 9165.) 

NEBRASKA: Bellevue College, Bellevue: 
Minerals (57 specimens, set 182). 
Gift. (D. 8882.) 

Bruner, L., Lincoln: Orthoptera (865 
specimens). Lent for study. (D. 
8502.) 

Lincoln Normal University, Lincoln: 
Minerals (57 specimens, set 180); 
marine invertebrates 512 specimens, 
set 35, series Vv). Gift. (D. 8840.) 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln: Cre- 
taceous fossils (42 specimens). Gift. 
(D. 8742.) 

Ward, H. B., University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln: Collection of worms, Ex- 
change. (D. 8814.) 

New Jersey: Ellis, J. B., Newfield: 
Fungus (2 specimens). Lent for 
study. (D. 8653.) 

Smith, John B., New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, New 


Exchange. 
microscopic slides (20). Lent for 
examination. (D. 8795, 8986, 9157.) 


New York: Allen, J. A., American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York 
City: Alcoholic bats (2 specimens) ; 


Specimen of Pseudopleuronectes ameri- 
canus ; rocks and ores (87 specimens, | 


implements (107 specimens, set 37). — 


College: Fossils (220 specimens). | 


Missouri: Greger, D. K. F., Fulton: | 


Marine invertebrates (424 specimens, | 


Montana: University of Montana, He- | 


Brunswick: Specimens of insects. | 
Fleas (15 specimens); | 
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New York—Continued. 

mammal skins and skulls (4 speci- 

mens); meadow mice (3 specimens) ; 

skin and skull of mouse; bird skins 

(10 specimens); mammal skins and 

skulls(8specimens). Lent forstudy. 

(D. 8637, 8646, 8683, 8847, 8931, 9001.) 

American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City: Bird skins (175 spec- 
imens). Exchange. (D. 8672, 9131.) 

Boys’ High School, Brooklyn: Marine 
invertebrates (392 specimens, set 69, 
series V). Gift. (D. 8785.) 

Brown, Mrs. J. Crosby, New York 
City: Musical instruments (15). 
Exchange. (D. 8977.) 

Chapman, F. M., New York City: Alco- 
holic shrews (3 specimens). Lent for 
study. (D. 8634.) 

Clarke, J. M., Albany: Fossil sponges 
(8 specimens); fossils (2 specimens). 
Lent for study. (D. 8830, 9158.) 

Dean, Bashford, Columbia College, New 
York: Alcoholic fishes (7 specimens). 
Lent for study. (D. 8688.) 

Glen Island Museum, Glen Island: Col- 
lection of ethnological objects (82 
specimens); cast of fossil turtle. Ex- 
change. (D. 8745, 8701.) 

Halcomb, E. G., Helena: Arrow and 
spear heads (43 specimens). Ex- 
change. (D. 8919.) 

Huntington, George 8. (for medical 
department, Columbia College), New 
York: Mammals for anatomical pur- 
poses (19 specimens). (D. 8921.) 

O’Grady, Miss M. I., Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie: Specimens of para- 
sitic worms. Exchange. (D. 8836.) 

Osborn, Henry F., New York City: 
Fossil skullof rhinoceros, Lent for 
study. (D. 9124.) 

Roberts, Dr. C. H., New York: Coleop- 
tera (23 specimens). Exchange. 
(D. 9061.) 

Thayer, A. H., Scarborough: Bird skins 
(2 specimens). Exchange. (D. 9073.) 

Union College,Schenectady : Rocks and 
ores (104 specimens, set 9). Gift. 

(D. 8884.) 
| Nortu Dakota: 

North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo: Minerals (57 specimens, set 
178); rocks and ores (88 specimens, 
set 114). Gift. (D.8778.) 
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NortH Dakota—Continued. 

School for the Deaf, Devils Lake: 
Rocks and ores (91 specimens,set 102). 
Gift. (D. 8983.) 

State Normal School, Mayville: Miner- 
als (57 specimens, set 174); rocks and 
ores (86 specimens, set 117); marine 
invertebrates (404 specimens, set 63, 
series Vv). Gift. (D. 8578.) 

Ono: Dayton Public Library and Mus- 
eum, Dayton: Marine invertebrates 
(404 specimens, set 4, series V); alco- 
holic fishes (100 specimens). Gift. 
(D. 8627, 8659.) 

Greenwood, G.G. B., Minerva: Archwe- 
ological objects (15 specimens). Ex- 
change. (D. 8837.) 

Ohio University, Athens: Specimens 
of foraminifera; marine inverte- 
brates (508 specimens, set 36, series 
Gift. (D. 8856, 8913.) 

Public School, West Milton: Rocks 
and ores (85 specimens, set 118). 
Gift. 8550.) 

School of the Sisters of St. Marys of 
the Springs, Shepard: Marine inver- 
tebrates (set 197, series IV); casts of 
prehistoric stone implements (107 
specimens, set 45); rocks and ores 
(91 specimens, set 99); ethnological 
objects (8 specimens). Gift. (D. 
9153.) 


Storkes, Miss S. D., Cleveland: Insects | 


(20 specimens). Forstudy. (D. 8611.) 
OREGON: Bretherton, Bernard J., West- 
port: Bird skins (15 specimens). 
Exchange. (D. 8743.) 
PENNSYLVANIA: Allen, Harrison, Phila- 
delphia: Bats (3 specimens). Lent 
for study. (D. 8480.) 

Central High School, Harrisburg: Ma- 
rine invertebrates (640 specimens, set 
15, series Vv). Gift. 8791.) 

Clark, Hubert L., Cresson: Alcoholic 
birds (21 specimens). Lent forstudy. 
(D. 8511.) 

Cope, E. D., Philadelphia: Skeletons 
of lizards (7 specimens); skeleton of 
horned toad; skeletons of lizards (3 
specimens); vertebrie of snakes. 
Lent for study. (D. 8529, 8831, 8875, 
9017.) 

Culin, Stewart, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia: Games and 
gamblingapparatus. Exchange. (D. 
8898.) 


| PENNSYLVANIA—Continued. 


Danville High School, Danville: Ma- 
rine invertebrates (356 specimens, set 
84, series Gift. (i). 8828.) 

Dietz, William, Hazleton: Ceutorrhyn- 
chini (239specimens). Lent forstudy. 
(D. 9024.) 

Juniata College, Huntington: Rocks 
and ores (90 specimens, set 108); ma- 
rine invertebrates (360 specimens, set 
80, series Vv). Gift. (D. 8859.) 

Lehman, W. V., Tremont: Shells (135 
specimens). Exchange. 8799.) 

Moore, J. Percy, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia: Collection of 
leeches. Lent for study. (D. 8872.) 

Normal School, Philadelphia: Marine 
invertebrates (652 specimens, set 12, 
series V); set of duplicate fishes (140 
specimens); minerals (57 specimens, 
set 176). Gift. (D. 8476, 8538, 8623.) 

Philadelphia School Museum, Philadel- 
phia: Marine invertebrates (600 spec- 
imens, set 19, series Vv); Minerals (57 
specimens, set 175). Gift. (1). 8543, 
8618. ) 

Potts, Edward, Philadelphia: Collee- 
tion of fresh-water sponges. Lent 
for study. (D.8770.) 

Reinick, W., Philadlelphia: Beetles (4 
species). Exchange. (D. 8460.) 

Rhoads, Samuel N., Philadelphia: 
Skins and skulls of Geomys (11 speci- 
mens); mammal skins and skulls (6 
specimens). Lentforstudy. (D. 8503, 
8663. ) 

Stone, Witmer, Philadelphia: Bird 
skins (14specimens). Lent forstudy. 
(D. 8813, 9049.) 

Wagner Free Institute of Science, Phil- 
adelphia: Fossils (194 specimens). 
Exchange. (D. 9002.) 

Warren Public School, Warren: Marine 
invertebrates (376 specimens, set 72, 
series V). Gift. (D. 8786.) 

Istanp: Rhode Island College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Kingston: Minerals (57 specimens, 
set 177); rocks and ores (87 speci- 
mens, set 115). Gift. (D.8775.) 

Soutn Carona: Darlington Public 
Schools, Darlington: Marine inverte- 
brates (356 specimens, set 82, series 
Gift. (D. 8769.) 

The Thornwell Orphanage, Clinton: 
Marine invertebrates (380 specimens, 
set 71, series V). Gift. (D. 8767.) 
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Soutn Dakota: High School, Hot 
Springs: Rocks and ores (90 speci- 
mens, set 106). Gift. (D. 8873.) 

TENNESSEE: American Temperance Uni- 
versity, Harriman: Marine inverte- 
brates (356 specimens, set &5, series 
v). Gift. (D.8773.) 

Pelisipi College, Clinton: Minerals (57 
specimens, set 171). Gift. (D. 8471.) 

VirGinia: College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg: Marine invertebrates 
(352 specimens, set 88, series Vv). 
Gift. (D. 8774.) 

Mearns, Dr. E. A., Fort Myer: Skins 
of rabbits (184 specimens); skulls of 
rabbits (135 specimens). Lent for 
study. (D. 8725, 8897.) 

WASHINGTON: Dennison, G. W., Smiths 
Island: Bird skins (3 specimens). 
Exchange. (D. 9054.) 

Wisconsin: Black Earth High School, 
Black Earth: Marine invertebrates 
(356 specimens, set 8&6, series Vv). 
Gift. (D. 8845.) 

Free High School, Arcadia: Marine 
invertebrates (384 specimens, set 70, 
series V). Gift. (D. 8772.) 

High School, Omro: Marine inverte- 
brates (576 speciniens, set 21, series 
v). Gift. (D. 8760.) 

Milton College, Milton: Specimens of 
passenger pigeon; murine inverte- 
brates (set 195, series Iv); bird skins 
(196 specimens, representing 137 gen- 
era and 189 species). Gift. (D, 8843, 
8998, 9043.) 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Argentine Republic. 

Buenos Ayres Museum, Buenos Ayres: 
Shells (54 species). Exchange. (D. 
8592.) 

National Museum, Buenos Ayres: Bird 


skins (159 specimens). Exchange. 
(D: 9182 ) 
Normal School, Goya: Casts of prehis- 
toric stone implements (set 43). | 
Gift. (D.9117.) 
EUROPE. 
Austria. 


Wohlgemuth, Karl, Bozen (South Tyrol) : 


American ethnological objects (14 | 


specimens). Exchange. (D. 8924.) 
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Natural History Museum, Vienna: Stone 
implements (143 specimens, sets 9, 
10); casts of prehistoric stone imple- 
ments (107 specimens, set 42); holo- 
thurians (16 specimens, set 3). Ex- 
change. (D. 9087, 9134.) 

Schmidhoften, Victor Ritter Tschusi von, 
Hallein, Salzburg: Bird skins (11 


specimens). Exchange. (D. 8642.) 
Stossich, Prof. M., Triest: Parasitic 
worms (9 specimens). Exchange. 
(D. 8776. ) 
Denmark. 


Royal Ethnographic Museum, Copenha- 
gen: American aboriginal quarry 
specimens (125); ethnological objects 
from the Pueblo region (111 speci- 


mens). Exchange. (D. 8516, 8673, 
8930.) 


Royal Zoological Museum, Copenhagen: 
Holothnrians (17 specimens, set 5). 
Exchange. (1D. 9136.) 


England. 


Boucard, A., Spring Vale, Ise of Wight: 
Bird skins (2 specimens). Exchange. 
(D. 8781.) 

British Museum, London: Casts of rep- 
tiles (12 specimens); holothurians 
(16 specimens, set 1). Exchange. 
(D. 9075, 9133. ) 

Hewlett, 8S. G., Eastbourne: Arch:eolog- 
ical objects (200 specimens). Ex- 
change. (1D. 8901.) 

Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, London: 
Casts of prehistoric stone implements 
(set 41). Exchange. (D. 9030.) 

Lovett, Edward, Croydon: Ethnological 
objects (7 specimens). Exchange. 
(D. 9121.) 

Museum of Natural History, Oxford: 
American aboriginal quarry imple- 
ments (125 specimens). Exchange. 
(D, 8513.) 

Powell, T. H., London: Archeological 
objects (212 specimens). Exchange. 
(D. 8906. ) 

Pycraft, W. P., University Museum, Ox- 
ford: Bird skins (27 specimens), 
Lent for study. (D. 8495.) 

Tristram, H. B,, Durham: Bird skins (19 
specimens). Exchange. (D. 9033.) 
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SPECIMENS DISTRIBUTED, 1895. 


France. 
Blanchard, Prof. R., Paris: Microscopic 
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ASIA. 
India. 


slides of parasitic worms (32 speci- | 


mens). Exchange. 
Museum of Natural History, Paris: Lor- 
orhynchus grandis (1 specimen); deep 
sea fishes (42 specimens); Pentacri- 


nus decorus (1 specimen); holothuri- | _ 


ans (17 specimens, set 4). 
(D. 9074, 9156, 9135.) 


Exchange. 


Musée Trocadéro, Paris: American abo- | 


riginal quarry implements (125 speci- 
mens). Exchange. (D. 8514.) 
Renault, B., Paris: Cannel coal (17 speci- 
mens). Exchange. (D. 8971.) 
University of Caen, Caen: Fossils (112 
specimens). Exchange. (D.9104.) 


Germany. 


Anatomic-Zoological Institute of the 
University, Bonn am Rhein: Holo- 
thurians (23 specimens). 
(D. 9147.) 


Boettger, Dr. 0., Frankfort: Reptiles (3 


specimens). Exchange. (D. 9004.) 
Getschmann, R., Rixdorf, near Berlin: 
Samples of infusorial earths. Ex- 
change. (D.9166.) 
Looss, Dr. A., Zoological Institute, Leip- 


zig: Collection of parasitic worms. | 


Exchange. (D.8788.) 


Royal Biological Station, Helgoland: | 
Plaster cast of fish (Cyclopterus lum- 


pus). Exchange. (D. 9127.) 

Royal Ethnographic Museum, Berlin: 
American aboriginal quarry objects. 
(125 specimens.) Exchange. (D. 
8515.) 

Von Ihering, Dr. H., 
tion of unionide. 


Hamburg: Collec- 
Exchange. (D. 


8633.) 
Holland. 
Roon, E. van, Rotterdam: Coleoptera (54 
specimens). Exchange. (D. 9145.) 


Russia. 


Skarjinsky, Madam, Poltava, Little Rus- | 


sia: American ethnological objects. | 
Exchange. (D. 8908.) 


NAT MUS 95——20 


(D. 8739, 8758.) | 


Exchange. | 


Indian Museum, Calcutta: Dried plants 
(1,136 specimens); deep sea fishes 
(83 specimens); Holothurians (16 
specimens, set 2). Exchange. (D. 
8727, 9103, 9132.) 


Japan. 


Imperial Japanese Commission, Tokio: 
Specimens illustrating the chemical 
elements and compounds of the hu- 
man body; rocks, ores and minerals. 
Exchange. (D. 8603, 8926.) 

Newton, J. C. Calhoun, Kobé: Ethno- 
logical specimens, casts of the Temple 
stone, Siloam inscription, and fac- 
similes and casts of Assyrian and 
Babylonian seals. Exchange. (D. 
8910.) 

Sapporo Museum, Sapporo: American 
ethnological objects (24 specimens). 
Exchange. (D. 8911.) 


Syria. 


| Syrian Protestant College, Beyrout: Ma- 
rine invertebrates (652 specimens, set 
13, series V); special set of marine 
invertebrates (40 specimens); collec- 
tion of shells (56 specimens); alco- 
holic fishes (specimens), Exchange. 
(D. 8730.) 


OCEANICA. 
Australia. 


New South Waters: H. Wood, Under 
Secretary, Department of Mines and 
Agriculture, Sidney: Collections of 
fossils and plants (1,100 specimens). 
Exchange. (D. 8482.) 

Soutn AUSTRALIA: Edgar J. Bradley, 
Happy Valley Water Works: Foram- 
inifera. Exchange. (D. 8912 and 
9140.) 


New Zealand. 
New Zealand Philosophical Society, Nel- 


son: Casts of prehistoric stone imple- 
ments (set 38). Gift. (D. 8976.) 
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APPENDIX XI. 
THE WORK OF THE MECHANICS AND LABORERS. 


The following condensed statement is made up from the report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Henry Horan, superintendent of buildings, and is 
intended to indicate, in a general way, the character of the work 
performed by the members of the force connected with his department: 


1894. 


July.—A set of bookshelves was constructed at the west end of the lecture hall 
for the use of the Museum library. All of the exhibition cases in the north hall 
were thoroughly cleaned and the woodwork repolished. The model of the Zuni 
Indian village was removed from the department of prehistoric anthropology to the 
Museum building. New steam coils were placed in several of the halls of the 
Museum, and the radiators in the northeast court and in the boat hall were placed 
on the top of the wall cases recently constructed. Several exhibits in the section 
of fisheries, including the deep-sea sounding apparatus, were taken down and sent to 
storage. 

August.—Exhibition cases were constructed in the room on the first floor of the 
south tower of the Smithsonian building for the use of the section of physical appa- 
ratus. Repairs were made to the floor in the lecture hall. The ‘Quarry Group” 
was transferred from the department of ethnology to the department of prehistoric 
anthropology. The lecture hall was prepared for a meeting of the Association of 
Agricultural Chemists, held August 23-25. Workmen were engaged for several days 
in enlarging one of the chimneys in the northwest pavilion. In anticipation of the 
meeting of the Knights of Pythias in this city, and the large number of strangers 
expected, all of the cases were removed from the rotunda, in order that the crowds 
might be handled more readily. 

September.—A large radiator was placed in the paint shop, proper connections 
being made with the boiler room in the Smithsonian building. Repairs were made 
to the boilers in the Museum building, the work being performed by contract. The 
east balcony and the adjacent offices were fitted up for the use of the National 
Herbarium. The boiler and pump rooms in the Smithsonian building were cleaned 
and whitewashed. Direct connections were made by telephone between the Museum 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

October.—The door-screen cases between the piers in the northwest range were 
replaced by pier cases. Trenches were dug and steam pipes laid from the Smithso- 
nian building to the Astro-Physical Observatory. All of the steam pipes in the 
basement of the northwest pavilion were removed, and the heating apparatus in 
the upper stories of this section of the building overhauled. Repairs were made to 
the floor in the fisheries hall. The electric wires and batteries in the northwest 
pavilion were overhauled, the wires in the Assistant Secretary’s office being placed 
under the floer. The work of putting the east balcony into condition for the National 
Herbarium, constructing and erecting cases, etc., was continued. Stationary book- 
cases of oak were constructed in the office of the Assistant Secretary. The large 
iron safe in the office of the chief clerk was set im the wall, in a space cut for the 
purpose. Ventilators were placed in the telephone room and in the offices of the 
superintendent and property clerk. 
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November.—A new switchboard was placed in the telephone room, and several 
additional instruments were installed in different parts of the building. New steam 
pipes were placed in the office of the department of fishes. A large exhibition case, 
which had heretofore been in the center of the northwest court, was remodeled and 
made into two wall cases, which will be set up in the section of oriental antiquities. 
Several pier cases were set up in the mineral hall, in place of the door-screen cases, 
which have been removed. 

December.—All of the cases in the department of prehistoric anthropology were 
thoroughly cleaned. The lecture hall was put in condition for the use of the Ameri- 
can Historical Society, whose meetings opened December 27. Considerable work 
was done in the southeast court, preparatory to its occupancy as the exhibition hall 
of the paleontological department. 

1895. 


January.—W ork in the southeast court was continued. A number of screens were 
altered, and these and the walls were painted. The plaster casts and models were 
moved from the basement rooms under the north tower of the Smithsonian building. 
The exhibition cases in the department of comparative anatomy were rearranged. 
All of the oils and inflammable materials, which were formerly stored in the aleohol 
room in the basement of the Smithsonian building, were removed to other quarters. 

February.—A section of the mahogany wall case on the north side of the exhibi- 
tion hall of the department of comparative anatomy was removed in order to pro- 
vide an entrance to the southeast court from this side. The fire plug in the east- 
south range was removed and placed just inside the entrance to the southeast 
pavilion. The north and west basement rooms of the Smithsonian building were 
fitted up with shelves and will be used for the storage of plaster casts and molds. 
Watch boxes were placed in several of the outbuildings. 

March.—A telephone instrument was placed in the carpenter shop, and connec- 
tions made with the telephone room. Watch boxes were erected on the second floor 
of each of the four balconies of the Museum building. Two fire plugs in the east 
hall were removed and placed inside of the east entrance to the building. The loca- 
tion of the fire plug in the fisheries hall was also changed. 

April.—A force of men were engaged for several days in hanging the models of 
Indian villages on the walls of the northwest court. A man was detailed from each 
of the night watches for duty outside of the larger buildings, the object being to 
give better protection to the sheds and outbuildings. A hose reel was placed just 
outside the south entrance to the Smithsonian building, the hose being kept con- 
stantly attached to the fire plug and ready for immediate use. A ladder and ax 
have also been placed within easy reach, and connections with the telephone room 
established, so that help may be readily summoned in case of fire. 

May.—For several days a number of men were engaged in rearranging the cases in 
the mineral hall. Improvements were made in one of the rooms on the second floor 
of the west balcony. It is proposed to place toilet rooms in the basement and on the 
first and second floors of the south tower of the Smithsonian building. This work 
was commenced about the middle of the month. A number of long-distance tele- 
phones were put up by the telephone company in place of the old style of instru- 
ment formerly in use. This change necessitated additional wires, as the new 
instruments require a metallic circuit. 

June.—An additional watch box was placed in the Museum carpenter shop. New 
quarters for storage purposes were rented, and the work of removing material to 
the new building occupied considerable time during the month. Door-screen cases 
were placed between the piers above the wall cases in the department of compara- 
tive anatomy. The steam valves of the radiators throughout the buildings were 
examined and a portion of them repacked, The boiler rooms and coal vaults were 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF 
THE KWAKIUTL INDIANS. 


By FRANz Boas. 


PREFACE, 


The following paper describes and illustrates the collections of the 
U.S. National Museum referring to the social organization and secret 
societies of the Indians of the coast of British Columbia. It is based 
on studies made by the author during a series of years. The great body 
of facts presented here were observed and recorded by Mr. George 
Hunt, of Fort Rupert, British Columbia, who takes deep interest in 
everything pertaining to the ethnology of the Kwakiutl Indians and to 
whom I am under great obligations. I am indebted to him also forexpla- 
nations of ceremonials witnessed by myself, but the purport of which 
was difficult to understand, and for finding the Indians who were able to 
give explanations on certain points. 

My thanks are due to Mr. ©. O. Hastings, of Victoria, British 
Columbia, who took a series of photographs, reproductions of which 
will be found in this report. A series of phonographic records of 
songs belonging to the ceremonials were transcribed by Mr. John C. 
Fillmore and myself. I also had opportunity to verify many of the 
phonographic records by letting the Indians repeat the songs two years 
after the records had been taken. 

Ihave also to thank Prof. A. Bastian, director of the Royal Ethno- 
graphical Museum at Berlin, Sir Augustus W. Franks, keeper of the 
ethnographical department of the British Museum, Mr. Franz Heger, 
director of the ethnographical department of the Imperial Royal 
Museum of Natural History at Vienna, and Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
eurator of the department of anthropology of the American Museum 
of Natural History at New York, for permission to use specimens con- 
tained in the collections of these museums for illustrating the present 


report. 
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The following alphabet has been used in transcribing Indian words 
and names: 
a, @, i, O, U, 
A, i, 6, a, 


have their continental sounds (short). 

long vowels. 

not articulated, but indicated by position of the mouth. 

obscure e, as in flower. 

in German Bér. 

aw in law. 

o in German voll. 

e in bell. 

iin hill. 

separates vowels which do not form diphthongs. 

i in island. 

ow in how. 

as in English. 

posterior, palatal 1; the tip of the tongue touches the 
alveoli of the lower jaw, the back of the tongue is 
pressed against the hard palate, sonant. 

the same, short and exploded (surd). 

velar k. 

velar g. 

English k. 

palatized k, almost ky. 

palatized g, almost gy. 

ch in German Bach. 

x pronounced at posterior border of hard palate, between 
x and 

palatal ch in German ich. 

as in English. 

English sh. 


aS in English, but surd and sonant are difficult to dis- 
tinguish. 

as in English. 

as in year. 


as in English. 


a pause; when following a consonant combined with in- 
crease of stress of articulation. 
accent. 


The texts of Indian songs, phrases, and legends do not lay any claim 

- to philological accuracy. They are merely inserted here as authen- 
ticating the translations and the material presented in this paper. It 
may be that a further study of the songs will modify the transla- 
tions in many respects. The obscurity of the songs is often very great, 
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and my knowledge of the language is not sufficient to overcome the 
difficulties of an adequate translation. 


I. THE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE NorTH PACIFIC COAST. 


The Pacific Coast of America between Juan de Fuca Strait and 
Yakutat Bay is inhabited by a great many Indian tribes distinct in 
physical characteristics and distinct in languages, but one in culture. 
Their arts and industries, their customs and beliefs, differ so much 
from those of all other Indians that they form one of the best defined 
cultural groups of our continent. 

While a hasty glance at these people and a comparison with other 
tribes emphasize the uniformity of their culture, a closer investigation 
reveals many peculiarities of individual tribes which prove that their 
culture has developed slowly and from a number of distinct centers, 
each people adding something to the culture which we observe at the 
present day. 

The region inhabited by these people is a mountainous coast inter- 
sected by innumerable sounds and fiords and studded with islands, 
large and small. Thus intercourse along the coast by means of canoes 
is very easy, while access to the inland is difficult on account of the 
rugged hills and the density of the woods. A few fiords cut deep into 
the mainland, and the valleys which open into them give access to the 
heart of the high ranges which separate the coast from the highlands 
of the interior, forming an effectual barrier between the people of the 
interior and those of the coast. These fiords and their rivers and val- 
leys offer comparatively easy access to the coast, and along these lines 
interchange of culture has taken place. Extending our view a little 
beyond the territory defined above, the passes along which the streams 
of culture flowed most easily were Columbia River in the south and 
the pass leading along Salmon and Bella Coola rivers to Dean Inlet 
and Bentinck Arm. Of less importance are Chileat Pass, Stikine 
River, Nass and Skeena rivers, and Fraser River. Thus it will be seen 
that there are only two important and four less important passes, over 
which the people of the coast came into contact with those of the 
interior. Thus they have occupied a rather isolated position and have 
been able to develop a peculiar culture without suffering important 
invasions from other parts of America. 

As the precipitation all along the coast is very great, its lower parts 
are covered with dense forests which furnish wood for building houses, 
canoes, implements, and utensils. Among them the red cedar ( Thuya 
gigantea) is the most prominent, as it furnishes the natives with mate- 
rial for most manufactures.” Its wood serves for building and carving; 
its bark is used for making clothing and ropes. The yellow cedar, pine, 
tir, hemlock, spruce, yew tree, maple, alder, are also of importance to 
the Indians, The woods abound with numerous kinds of berries, which 
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are eagerly sought for. The kelp and seaweeds which grow abundantly 
all along the shore are also utilized. 

In the woods the deer, the elk, the black and grizzly bear, the wolf, 
and many other animals are found. The mountain goat lives on the 
higher ranges of the mainland. The beaver, the otter, marten, mink, 
and fur seal furnish valuable skins, which were formerly used for blan- 
kets. The Indians keep in their villages dogs which assist the hunters. 

The staple food of the Indians is, however, furnished by the sea. 
Seals, sea lions, and whales are found in considerable numbers; but the 
people depend almost entirely upon various species of salmon, the hali- 
but, and the oulachon or candlefish (Thaleichthys pacificus, Girard), 
which are caught in enormous quantities. Various specimens of cod and 
other sea fish also furnish food. Herrings visit the coast early in spring. 
In short, there is such an abundance of animal life in the sea that the 
Indians live almost selely upon it. Besides fish, they gather various 
kinds of shellfish, sea urchins, and cuttlefish. 

The people are, therefore, essentially fishermen, all other pursuits 
being of secondary importance. Whales are pursued only by the tribes 
of the west coast of Vancouver Island. Other tribes are satisfied with 
the dead carcasses of whales which drift ashore. Sea lions and seals 
are harpooned, the barbed harpoon point being either attached to a 
bladder or tied to the stern of the canoe. The harpoon lines are made 
of cedar bark and sinews. The meat of these sea animals is eaten, 
while their intestines are used for the manufacture of bowstrings and 
bags. Codfish and halibut are caught by means of hooks. These are 
attached to fish lines made of kelp. The hook is provided with a 
sinker, while the upper part is kept afloat by a bladder or a wooden 
buoy. Cuttlefish are used for bait. The fish are either roasted over or 
near the fire or boiled in wooden kettles by means of red-hot stones. 
Those intended for use in winter are split in strips and dried in the sun 
or over the fire. Salmon are caught in weirs and fish traps when ascend- 
ing the rivers, or by means of nets dragged between two canoes. Later 
in the season salmon are harpooned. For fishing in deeper water, a 
very long double-pointed harpoon is used. Herring and oulachon are 
caught by means of along rake. The oulachon are tried in canoes or 
kettles filled with water, which is heated by means of red-hot stones. 
The oil is kept in bottles made of dried kelp. In winter, dried halibut 
and salmon dipped in oil is one of the principal dishes of the tribes living 
on the outer coast. Clams and mussels are collected by the women; 
they are eaten fresh, or strung on sticks or strips of cedar bark and 
dried for winter use. Cuttlefish are caught by means of long sticks; 
sea eggs are obtained by means of round bag nets. Fish roe, particu- 
larly that of herring, is collected in great quantities, dried, and eaten 
with oil. 

Sea grass, berries, and roots are gathered by the women. The sea 
grass is cut, formed into square cakes, and dried for winter use. The 
same is done with several kinds of berries, which when used are dis- 

solved in water and eaten mixed with fish oil, Crab-apples are boiled 
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and kept in their juice until Jate in the winter. They are also eaten 
with fish oil. The food is kept in large boxes which are bent of cedar 
wood, the bottom being sewed to the sides. 

In winter, deer are hunted. Formerly bows and arrows were used in 
their pursuit, but these have now been replaced by guns. The bow 
was made of yew wood or of maple. The arrows had stone, bone, and 
copper points. Bows and arrows were carried in wooden quivers. Deer 
are also captured by being driven inte large nets made of cedar bark, 
deer sinews, or nettles. Elks are hunted in the same way. For smaller 
animals traps are used. Deer and bears are also caught in large traps. 
Birds were shot with arrows provided with a thick blunt point. Deer- 
skins are worked into leather and used for various purposes, principally 
for ropes and formerly for clothing. 

The natives of this region go barelegged. The principal part of 
their clothing is the blanket, and this was made of tanned skins or 
woven of mountain-goat wool, dog’s hair, feathers, or a mixture of 
both. The thread is spun on the bare leg and by means of a spindle. 
Another kind of blanket is made of soft cedar bark, the warp being 
tied across the weft. These blankets are trimmed with fur. At the 
present time woolen blankets are most extensively used. At festive 
oceasions “button blankets” are worn. Most of these are light blue 
blankets with a red border set with mother-of-pearl buttons. Many 
are also adorned with the crest of the owner, which is cut out in red 
cloth and sewed on to the blanket. Men wear a shirt under the blanket, 
while women wear a petticoat in addition. Before the introduction of 
woolen blankets, women used to wear an apron made of cedar bark and 
a belt made of the same material. When canoeing or working on the 
beach, the women wear large water-tight hats made of basketry. In 
rainy weather a water-tight cape or poncho made of cedar bark, is 
used. 

The women dress their hair in two plaits, while the men wear it com- 
paratively short. The latter keep it back from the face by means of a 
strap of fur or cloth tied around the head. Ear and nose ornaments 
are used extensively. They are made of bone and of abalone shell. 
The women of the most northern tribes (from about Skeena River north- 
ward) wear labrets. 

A great variety of baskets are used—large wicker baskets for carry- 
ing fish and clams, cedar-bark baskets for purposes of storage. Mats 
made of cedar bark, and in the south such made of rushes, are used for 
bedding, packing, seats, dishes, covers of boxes, and similar purposes. 

In olden times work in wood was done by means of stone and bone 
impiements. Trees were felled with stone axes and split by means of 
wooden or bone wedges. Boards were split out of cedar trees by means 
of these wedges. After the rough cutting was finished, the surface of 
the wood was planed with adzes, a considerable number of which were 
made of jade and serpentine bowlders, which materials are found in 
several rivers. Carvings were executed with stone and shell knives. 
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Stone mortars and pestles were used for mashing berries. Paint pots 
of stone, brushes, and stencils made of cedar bark formed the outfit of 
the Indian painter. Pipes were made of slate, of bone, or of wood. 

Canoes are made of cedar wood. The types of canoes vary some- 
what among the different tribes of the coast, depending also largely 
upon whether the canoe is to be used for hunting, traveling, or fishing. 
The canoe is propelled and steered by means of paddles. 

The houses are made of wood and attain considerable dimensions, 
The details of construction vary considerably among the various tribes, 
but the general appearance is much alike from Comox to Alaska, while 
farther south the square northern house gives way to the long house of 
the Coast Salish. A detailed description of the house will be given 
later on. 

The tribes comprising the North Pacific group speak a great many 
different languages. From north to south we find the following lin- 
guistic families, which are subdivided in numerous dialects, as follows: 


I. Tlingit, inhabitating southern Alaska. 
II. Haida, inhabiting Queen Charlotte Islands and part of Prince 
of Wales Archipelago. 
ILI, Tsimshian, inhabiting Nass and Skeena rivers and the adjacent 
islands. 
1. Nisqa’, on Nass River. 
2. Gyitkca‘n, on upper Skeena River. 
3. Ts’E’mcian, on lower Skeena River and the adjacent islands. 
IV. Wakashan, inhabiting the coast from Gardiner Channel to Cape 
Mudge, the region around Dean Inlet excepted; Vancouver 
Island, except its southeastern part, from Comox to Sooke 
Inlet; and Cape Flattery. 
A. Kwakiutl group. 
1, Xa-isla, on Gardiner and Douglass channels. 
2. Hé’iltsuq, from Gardiner Channel to Rivers Inlet. 
3. Kwakiutl, from Rivers Inlet to Cape Mudge. 
B. Nootka group, inhabiting the west coast of Vancouver Island 
and Cape Flattery. 

* V. Salishan, inhabiting the coast of the mainland and the eastern 
part of Vancouver Island south of Cape Mudge, the southern 
part of the interior as far east as the Selkirk Range, and the 
northern parts of Washington, Idaho, and Montana; also the 
region of Dean Inlet. 

A. The Coast Salish. 
1. Bi‘Ixula, on Dean Inlet and Bentinck Arm. 
2. QOaLo'ltx, at Comox and Toba Inlet, formerly north of 
Cape Mudge. . 

3. PE’nLate, at Comox. 

4. Si’‘ciaL, on Jervis Inlet. 

5. Sqx0/mic, on Howe Sound and Burrard Inlet. 

6. Qau’etcin, on Cowichan River and lower Fraser River. 
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7. Lku‘iigEn, on the southeastern part of Vancouver Island. 
This dialect is nearly identical with the S’a‘mic, 
SEmia‘mé6, XLu‘mi, and La‘lam, the last of which is 
spoken south of Fuca Strait, while the others are 
spoken east of the Gulf of Georgia. 

8. Nsqoa’li and affiliated dialects of Puget Sound. 

9. Twa/nuX, at Union City, Puget Sound. 

10. Sqau/elitsk, on Cowlitz River. 

11. Sa’tsEpe, on Chehalis River. 

12. Tsxé@‘lis, on Greys Harbor. 

13. Kwi‘naiuL, north of Greys Harbor. 

14. Tilé’‘muke, south of the mouth of Columbia River. 

B. Salishan languages of the interior. 

1. NLak-a’/pamuX, on the canyon of Fraser River and the 
lower course of Thompson River. 

2. SLAa’‘LiumX, on Douglas and Lillooet lakes. 

3. SExua’pamuX, from Ashcroft to the northern extremity 
of Okanagan Lake, the Big Bend of the Columbia, 
and Quesnelle. 

4, Okina’qén, with the closely related Kalispelm, Spokane, 
Flatheads. 

VI. Chemakum, south of Cape Flattery and near Port Townsend. 
VII. Chinook, on Columbia River. 


- Among these languages, Tlingit and Haida on the one hand, Kwakiutl, 
Salishan, and Chemakum on the other, show certain similarities in form 
which induce me to consider these groups as more closely related among 
themselves than to the other languages. 

The physical characteristics of the Indians of this region show also 
that they are by no means a homogeneous people. So far as we know 
now, we may distinguish four types on the coast of British Columbia: 
The northern type, embracing the Nisqa’ and Tsimshian; the Kwakiutl 
type; that of Harrison Lake; and the Salish of the interior, as rep- 
resented by the Okanagan, Flathead, and Shuswap. The following 
measurements show the differences of types: 


| Northern | scwakintl. | Harrison | "Salish of 


| type. \the interior. 


Index of height, sitting 
Length of head 


Height of face 
Breadth of face 
Height of nose 
Breadth of nose 
Length-breadth index 
Facial index 

Nasal index 
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| 
=m. mm. mm. mm. 
1, 644 1,580 | 1,679 

53.7 54.9 | 53.1 52.9 
195.5 (196) | 183 191.8 
120.5 129.1 115.5 123 

156.5 150.4 151.5 149. 2 
50.8 35.7 | 52.8 55.6 

40.1 39.3 37.5 40.8 
83.5 83.8 88.8 83.4 — 
77 86.7 76.2 83.6 

79.5 71.6) 72 74 
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The types expressed by these figures may be described as follows: 
The northern Indians are of medium stature. Their arms are relatively 
long, their bodies short. The head is very large, particularly its trans- 
versal diameter. The same may be said of the face, the breadth of 
which is enormous, as it exceeds the average breadth of face of the 
North American Indian by6 mm. The height of the face is moderate; 
therefore its form appears decidedly low. The nose is very low as 
compared to the height of the face, and at the same time broad. Its 
elevation over the face is also very slight only. The bridge is generally 
concave, and very flat between the eyes. 

The Kwakiutl are somewhat shorter, the trunks of their bodies are 
relatively longer, their arms and legs shorter than those of the first 
group. The dimensions of the head are very nearly the same, but the 
face shows a remarkably different type, which distinguishes it funda- 
mentally from the faces of all the other groups. The breadth of the 
face exceeds only slightly the average breadth of face of the Indian, 
but its height is enormous. The same may be said of the nose, which 
is very high and relatively narrow. Its elevation is also very great. . 
The nasal bones are strongly developed and form a steep arch, their 
lower end rising high above the face. This causes a very strongly 
hooked nose to be found frequently among the Kwakiutl, which type 
of nose is almost absent in all other parts of the Pacific Coast. This 
feature is so strongly marked that individuals of this group may be 
recognized with a considerable degree of certainty by the form of the 
face and of the nose alone. 

The Harrison Lake type has a very short stature. The head is 
exceedingly short and broad, surpassing in this respect all other forms 
known to exist in North America. The face is not very wide, but very 
low, thus producing a chameprosopic form, the proportions of which 
resemble those of the Nass River face, while its dimensions are much 
smaller. In this small face we find a nose which is absolutely higher 
than that of the Nass River Indian with his huge face. It is, at the 
same time, rather narrow. The lower portion of the face appears very 
small, as may be seen by subtracting the height of the nose from that 
of the face, which gives an approximate measure of the distance from 
septum to chin. 

The Salish of the interior have a stature of 168cm. Their heads are 
shorter than those of the tribes of Northern British Columbia or of 
the Indians of the plains. Their faces have the average height of the 
Indian face, being higher than that of the northern type of Indians, 
but lower than that of the Kwakiutl. The nose is high and wide, and 
has the characteristic Indian form, which is rare in most parts of the 
coast. 

The social organization of the tribes of the coast shows considerable 
variation. The tribes of the northern parts of the coast have a mater- 
nal organization, while those in the south are purely paternally organ- 
ized. The central tribes, particularly the Kwakiutl, show a peculiar 
transitional stage. 
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The Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, and Héiltsuq have animal totems. 
The first of these have two phratries, the raven and wolf among the 
Tlingit, raven (Q’oa‘la) and eagle (G-itkna’) among the Haida. The 
Tsimshian have four totems—raven (Qanha‘da), eagle (Laxskiyek), 
wolf (Laxk-ebo’), and bear (G-ispawaduwr‘da); the Héiltsuq three— 
raven eagle (Wi’k’eaqx-téndx), and killer whale (Ha‘lx’- 
aix'téndx); the Xa-isla’ six—beaver, eagle, wolf, salmon, raven, killer 
whale. Animal totems in the pzoper sense of this term are confined to 
these five groups or tribes. They are not found among the Kwakiutl, 
although they belong to the same linguistic stock to which the Xa-isla 
and Héiltsuq belong. The clans of the northern tribes bear the names 
of their respective totems and are exogamous. 

It must be clearly understood, however, that the natives do not con- ° 
sider themselves descendants of the totem. All my endeavors to 
obtain information regarding the supposed origin of the relation 
between man and animal have invariably led to the telling of a myth, 
in which it is stated how a certain ancesfor of the clan in question 
obtained his totem. The character of these legends is uniform among 
all the peoples of this region; even farther south, among the Kwakiutl 
and the northern tribes of the Coast Salish, who have no animal 
totem in the restricted sense of this term. The ideas of the Kwakiutl 
regarding these matters will be described fully later on. As these 
legends reveal the fundamental views the natives hold in regard to 
their totem, I shall give abstracts of a few of them. 

The following is a legend of the Tsimshian: 

‘The Bear Clan.—An Indian went mountain-goat hunting. When he 
had reached a remote mountain range, he met a black bear, who took 
him to his home, taught him how to catch salmon, and how to build 
canoes. Fortwo years the man stayed with the bear; then he returned 
to his own village. The people were afraid of him, because he looked 
just like a bear. One man, however, caught him and took him home. 
He could not speak and could not eat anything but raw food. Then 
they rubbed him with magic herbs, and gradually he was retransformed 
into the shape of a man. After this, whenever he was in want, he 
called his friend the bear, who came to assist him. In winter when 
the rivers were frozen, he alone was able to catch salmon. He built a 
house and painted the bear on the house front. His sister made a 
dancing blanket, the design of which represented a bear. Therefore 
the descendants of his sisters use the bear for their crest. 

It is evident that legends of this character correspond almost exactly 
to the tales of the acquisition of manitows among the Eastern Indians, 
and they are evidence that the totem of this group of tribes is, in the 
main, the hereditary manitow of a family. This analogy becomes still 
clearer when we consider that each man among these tribes acquires a 
guardian spirit, but that he can acquire only such as belong to his clan. 
Thus, a person may have the general crest of his clan and, besides, use 
as his personal crest such guardian spirits as he has acquired, This 
accounts partly for the great multiplicity of combinations of crests 
which we observe on the carvings of these people. 


ae 
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The more general the use of the crest in, the whole clan, the remoter 
the time to which the clan legend is aseribed. In many cases the inci- 
dents are considered comparatively recent, and are then confined to the 
descendants of the person whom thé legend concerns. The extreme case 
is the narrative of acquisition of one of the crests of the clan by a single 
person. 

These ideas necessitate that we find the clans or phratries subdivided 
and that there exists a multiplicity of crests for each phratry. As an 
illustration of this phenomenon, I will give a list of the crests and clans 
of the Stikine tribe of the Tlingit: 

Orests of the raven phratry: Raven, frog, goose, sea lion, owl, salmon, 
beaver, codfish, skate. 

rests of the woif phratry: Wolf, bear, eagle, killer whale, shark, 
auk, gull, sparrow hawk, thunder bird. 

The phratries of the Stikine tribes are subdivided as follows: 

Families of the raven phratry: 

Qasx’agué’dé, Crest: Raven. 

K-iks’a‘dé. Crest: Frog. 

Qate’a/dé. Crest: Raven. 

Tir hit tan (=bark house clan). Crest: Beaver. 
DéLqoe/dé (=people of the point). Crest: Raven. 
Qagan hit tan (=sun house cla). Crest: Raven. 
x@éLgoan. Crest: Beaver. 

Families of the wolf phratry: 

Nanada’‘ri or siknax’a/dé (corresponding to the Kagonta‘n of other 
Tlingit tribes), subdivided as follows: 
Hara‘c hit tan (=porch house clan), 
Tos hit tan (=shark house clan). 
(et go hit tan. 
xiits hit tan (=bear house clan). 
Crest: Killer whale. 

The list is probably not complete, but it shows the character of these 
subdivisions. Similar subdivisions, although less numerous, are found 
among the Tsimshian. 

The crest is used for ornamenting objects belonging to a member of 
the clan; they are carved on columns intended to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of a deceased relative, painted on the house front or carved on a 
olumu Which is placed in front of the house, and are also shown as 
masks in festivals of the clan. It is impossible to draw a sharp line 
between, the pure crest and figures or masks illustrating certain inci- 
dents in the legendary history of the clan. In order to illustrate this 
point, which is of great importance in the study of our subject, I will 
describe a few examples observed among the Nisqa’ Indians. 

The G-ispawaduwE’‘da, the bear clan of the Nisqa’, use a headdress 
representing the owl (maskutgunu’ks) (Plate 1), surrounded by many 
small human heads called gyad Em Laqs (claw men). This is worn in 
potlaches, and commemorates the following tradition : 

A chief at T’Emlax’a/mt had a son who was crying all the time. His 
father became impatient and sent him out of the house, saying, “ The 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 1. 
NisQA HEADDRESS REPRESENTING THE WHITE OWL. 


The headdress is made of maple; eyes, tongue, eye ornament on wings, and orna- 
ment at base of the wing feathers inlaid in Haliotis shell. Wings and eyebrows of 
owl, and eyebrows, eyes, and noses of the surrounding men painted black; margin 
of beak and body of the ow! except knees and talons, mouths, arms, .and legs of 
the surrounding men, and the broad band surrounding the owl’s body painted red. 
6} inches wide, 74 inches high. Collected by Franz Boas. 


(gS American Museum of Natural History, New York.) 
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white ow] shall fetch you.” The boy went out, accompanied by his sis- 
ter. Then the owl came and carried the girl to the top of a tree. The 
people heard her crying, and tried to take her down; but they were 
unable to climb the tree. After a while she ceased to cry, and married 
the owl. They had a son. When he grew up, she told her husband 
that she desired to send her son howe. Then the ow! made a song for 
him. His mother told him to carve a headdress in the shape of an 
owl for use in his dance, and to sing the song which his father had 
made for him. She bade him farewell, telling him that her husband—the 
owl—was about to carry her to a far-off country. The owl carried both 
of them to the old chief’s house. When the wife of the latter saw the 
unknown boy, she was afraid; but her daughter reassured her, and told 
her that the boy was her grandson. Then the old woman took him into 
her house, while the owl and the boy’s mother disappeared. When the 
boy was grown up, his mother’s brother gave a festival, and before pres. 
ents were distributed among the guests the boy danced, wearing the 
owl headdress and singing the following song which his father had com- 
posed for him: 


= 50, 
Lep ha ne di yu wi hé é i ya 


LEp ha ne da yu ha hé he 
x ple é | mane 
ha a a é T ya! 


Lep ha le dat wl mas k’uts kugu niiks 


hi a yi ha i ya 
fix fix fie. 


I.e. Omy brother! this white owl has given me this tree for my seat. 
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When the G-itx-q’ad6’q branch of the Qanha‘da have a festival, three 
masks make their appearance, one of which has a mustache and rep- 
resents a young man named G-itgod/yim (Plate 2, upper figure), while 
the other two are called Ca‘ca (Plate 2, lower figures). They represent 
the following tradition: 

While the people were staying at the fishing village Gulg-é'uL, the 
boys, under the leadership of a young man named G-itgo6‘yim, made a 
small house in the woods behind the town. They took a spring salmon 
along and played with it until it was rotten. They caught small fish 
in the creek and split and dried them. They made small drums and 
began to sing and to dance. For four days they stayed there, dancing 
all the time. Then they became supernatural beings. G-itgod’yim’s 
hair had turned into erystal and copper. The people were about to 
move to another camp and went to fetch the boys, whom they heard 


singing: 


sEl dauL 


That is: Where the copper hair, where the ice hair is spread out, is 
the supernatural being. 

As soon as the people approached them they disappeared and were 
seen at once dancing and singing at a distant place. The people were 
unable to reach them. Then they returned, and since that time the 
G-itx-q’ad6’q have used the song and dance of these boys. 

As an example of the use of the crest, viz., of the legend of the clans 
in the erection of memorial columns, I will give the following: A man 
had the squid for his protector. After his death his son gave a festival, 
in the course of which the ground opened and a huge rock which was 
covered with kelp came up. This was made of wood and of bark. A 
cave was under the rock and a large squid came out ofit. It was made 
of cedar bark and its arms were set with hooks which caught the blan- 
kets of the audience and tore them. The song of the squid was sung 
by women who were sitting on three platforms in the rear of the house: 

Qagaba’xskE laxha’ hayai, qagaba’xskE laxha’ hayai. 

It shakes the heaven hAyai, it shakes the heaven 

wi’ naxnd’q ts’A’g-aL aks 

For the first time comes the great super- in living inside the water 

natural being 


in lisa/yilL am g-ig-a’t. 
to look at the people. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 2. 


MASKS OF THE CLAN QANHA’DA. 


Fig. 1. Gitcod'yim. Height, 9 inches; lips and nose red; face not painted. 
(Cat. No. Ag, American Museum of Natural History, New York.) 

Fig. 2. Ca‘ca. Height, 73 inches; red, blue, and black. = 
(Cat. No. Jf;, American Museum of Natural History, New York.) f 

Fig. 3. Ca’c&. Height, 7? inches; black and red. 

(Cat. No. gy, American Museum of Natural History, New York.) 
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MASKS OF THE CLAN QANHA’DA, NisQa’. 
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After the squid and the rock had disappeared again, a man wearing 
the sun mask appeared in the door, and when the people began to sing 
his song, a movable sun which was attached to the mask began to turn, 
The sun belongs to the G-ispawaduwE’‘da; the squid commemorates the 
misfortunes of one of the ancestors of the deceased, who, when hunting 
squids at ebb tide, was captured by a huge animal. His friends tried 
to liberate him, but were unable to do so. When the water began to 
rise, they pulled a bag of sea-lion guts over his head, hoping that the 
air in it might enable him to survive, but when they looked for him at 
the next tide they found him dead. ; 

After the festival a memorial column was erected. It represented, 
from below upward, first four men called Loayd’qs, or the commanders, 
These are a crest of the G-ispawaduwE‘da. Tradition says that one 
night some men for some purpose dug a hole behind a house near a 

grave tree. They saw an opening in the woods and a fire in the middle 
of it, around which ghosts were dancing. They were sitting there as 
though they were in a house, but the men saw only a pole where the 
door of the house would have been. Four men called Liéayd’qs were — 
standing at the door, and called to them nagwi’t! (to this side). Since 
that time the G-ispawaduwE‘da have used these figures. 

On top of the four men was the sea bear (mEdi’ek Em aks) with three 
fins on its back. Each fin has a human face at its base. The tradition 
of the sea bear tells how four brothers went down Skeena River and 
were taken to the bottom of the sea by Hagula’q, a sea monster, over 
whose. house they had anchored. His house had a number of platforms. 
Inside were the killer whales, Hagula’q’s men. He had four kettles 
called Lukewarm, Warm, Hot, Boiling, and a hat in the shape of a sea 
monster, with a number of rings on top. The name of his house was 
Helaha‘idkq (near the Haida country). He gave the brothers the right 
to use all these objects and with them their songs, which are sung at all 
the great ceremonies of the clan. The song of the house is as follows: 


Sa mila yé éq - dés - ku na dé 


yé déya = gd é- nu -él + wi haga - liq aya go. 
That is: My friend, walk close to the country of the Haida, the great 
Hagula’q. 


: 
= 
qa - a - mila yé dés - ku - na dé - hai - degi | 
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Hagula’q also gave them two cradle songs, which are sung for the 
children of the clan, and also at funerals: 
ALgwa’sEm guna’t, aLgwa’/sEm guna’'t, aLgwa’/sEm 
O real strong friend, O real strong friend, O real strong friend. 
MaaX uwilwetk"L Lgdk-camxk" Lguts’alt yaZaba't. 
Where he came from with his little black littleface with his little club running 
down. 


And the other one: 
Guna‘dét, guna‘dét, guna‘dét, guna‘dét. 

O friend, O friend, O friend, O friend. 
Wulhnix’nd/6Lé, hanxsa’nd, 
They are very white the realelks, which he won which he found when 


gambling they drifted down 
to him. 


Il. THe SoctaL ORGANIZATION OF THE KWAKIUTL. 


The Kwakiutl are divided into a great many tribes, which are in 
their turn subdivided into septs and clans. Each clan of the Kwakiutl 
proper derives its origin from a mythical ancestor who descended from 
heaven, arose from the under world, or emerged from out of the ocean. 
Their crests and privileges, which will be discussed later on, are based 
upon the adventures of their ancestors, from whom they are supposed 
to have descended. 

First of all, I will give a list of the tribes and their subdivisions: 


A, XA-ISLA’ DIALECT. 
1. Xa-isla’. 
Clans: Beaver, eagle, wolf, salmon, raven, killer whale. 
2. Xania‘ks’iala, called by the Hé‘iltsuq Gi/manoitx. 


B. HE‘ILTSUQ DIALECT. 


1, Xa/exaés. Chinaman hat. 
2. Hé‘iltsug. Bellabella. 
Septs: a. 1, eagle. 
b. O@’Litx. Clans: 2. Q’oé'téndx, raven. 
Oealitx. 3. Ha‘lx’aix-ténox, killer whale. 
3. S0/mexulitx. Upper end of Lake, 
Clans: 1. S0/mexulitx. 
2. Ts’@/okuimiX or Ts’@/uitx. 


4, NO/xunts’itx. Lower end of Awi’k’énéx Lake. 


5. Awi’k’énéx. Rivers Inlet. 
Clans: 1. Qoi’k-:axténdx, whale. 
2. Gi’g:ilqam. 
3. Wad‘kuitEm. 
4. Wa’wik-em. 
5. Gué’tela. 
6, Na‘lekuitx, 
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C. KWAKIUTL DIALECT. 
a. KoskImo SUBDIALECT. 


1. L’A’sq’@ndx (=people of the ocean.) Klaskino Inlet. 
Clans: 1. (=the flyers). 
2. T’é/tanéLénox. 
3. O/manits’éndx (=the people of O’manis, a place on 
Klaskino Inlet). 
2. Gua’‘ts’éndx (=people of the North country). Northern side of 
entrance to Quatsino Sound. 
Clans: 1. Xaémanad. 
2. Gua’ts’éndx. 
3. G-d’p’éndx. Entrance of Quatsino Sound. 
Clans: 1. G-d’p’énoéx. 
2. Q’O’Léndéx. 
Qo’sqémox. Koskimo. 
Clans: 1. G-é/xskm (= chiefs). 
2. Naé/nsx-a (= dirty teeth). 
3. G-é/xsEms’anaL (=highest chiefs). 
4, Tsé’tsaa. 
5. Woxua/mis. 
6, G-éq’0'lEqoa. 
7. KwakiqEmalénox. 


> 


b. NEWETTEE SUBDIALECT. 


1. Naqé’mg-ilisala (=always staying in their country). Cape Scott. Bee 
Clans: 1. G°é/xsEm (= chiefs). 
2. (= dirty teeth). 
2. La‘Lasiqoala (= those on the ocean). Newettee. 
Clans: 1. G-i’g-ilgam (= those who receive first). 
2, La‘lauiLEla (= always crossing the sea). 
3. G°é/xsEm (= chiefs). 


ce. KWAKIUTL SUBDIALECT. 


The tribes speaking this dialect call themselves Kwi/kuak-éwak", 
Slight variations of dialect are found among the different tribes of this 
group. 

1, Goasi‘la (=north people). Smith Inlet. 
Clans: 1. G-i’g-ilgam (=those who receive first). 
2. Si‘sinLaé (=the Si/nLaés). 
3. Q’0’mk-iitis (=the rich side). 
2. Na‘q’oaqtéq. Seymour Inlet. 
Clans: 1, G-é’xsEm (=chiefs). 
2. Si/sinLaé (=the Si/nLaés). 
3. Tsitsimé/leqala (=the Tsimé‘leqalas). 
4, Wa/las (=the great ones). 
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2. Na‘q’oaqt6q. Seymour Inlet—Continued. 
Clans: 5, TE/mLtEmLEls (=those under whom the ground 
shakes). 
6. Kwa’kok-iL (=the Kwakiutl). 
3. Kwakiutl (=smoke of the world'). Fort Rupert, Turnour Island, 
Call Creek. This tribe consists of four septs. 
3a. Gué/tEla (=northern people) or Kué’xamut (=fellows of the 
Kué’xa). 
Clans: 1. Maa/mtag-ila (=the Ma’tag-ilas). 
2. K*kwa’‘kum (=the real Kwakiutl). 
3. G-é’xsEm (=chiefs). 
4, La/alaxsEnt’aid (=the La‘laxsEnt/aids). 
5, Si’sinLaé (=the Si‘nLaés). 
3b. Q’O’‘moyué (the rich ones), War name: Kué‘xa (the murderers). 
Clans: 1. K*kwa’kum (=the real Kwakiutl), 
2. Ha‘anaLénox (=the archers). 
3. Yaai’x-aqEmaé (=the crabs). 
4, Haai‘lak-Emaé (=the shamans) or Lé/‘xsé (going 
through). 
5. G-i’g-ilqam (=those who receive first). 
3c. Q’6’mk-itis (=the rich side). 
3d. Wa/‘las Kwakiutl (=the great Kwakiutl). Nickname: La’‘kuilila 
(=the tramps). 
Clans: 1. Ts’E’nts’Enxqaid (=the Ts’E/nx-qaids). 
2. G-é/xsEm (=chiefs). 
3. Wa/ulipoé (=those who are feared). 
4, Lé’q’Em. 
5. Lé/Lqété (=having a great name). 
4, Ma’maléleqala (= Ma‘léleqala people). Village Island. 
Clans: 1. TE/mLtEmLEls (=those under whom the ground 
shakes). 
2. Wé’wamasqEm (=the noble ones?). 
3. Wa‘las (=the great ones). 
4, Ma’maléleqam (=the Ma‘léleqalas). 
5. Qoé/xsdt’éndx (=people of the other side). Gilford Island. 
‘Clans: 1. Naxnii’xula (=rising above other tribes?). 
2. Mé’mogg:ins (=having salmon traps). 
3. G-i‘gilqam (=those who receive first). 
4. Né/nélpaé (=those on the upper end of the river). 
6. Lau‘itsis (=angry people). Cracroft Island 
Clans: 1. Si’sinLaé (=the SinLaés) 
2. Ni/nEmasEqilis (=old from the beginning). 
3. Lé’/Lqét (=having a great name), 
4. Gi’g-ilqain (=those who receive first). 


'This is the etymology given by the Kwakiut] themselves; from goax‘i'la, smoke. 
It seems to me that the derivation from Guak-iitis— beach at north side of river, 
from gua= north, — k‘ut—opposite, — is—beach, is more likely. 
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7. NE’mqic. Nimkish River. 
Clans: 1. Tsé@tséLoa‘laqgEmaé (=the famous ones), 
2. LaLEla‘min (=the supporters). 
. Gi’g:ilqgam (=those who receive first). 
Si’/sinLaé (=the Si/nLaés). 
Né@‘nélk’én6x (=people from the head waters of the 
river). 
8. T’Ena‘xtax. Knight Inlet. 
Clans: 1, »/a‘m3’amtElaL (=the 
2. G-é/xsEm (=the chiefs). 
3. Qoé’qoaaindx (=people from the river Qoa’is). 
4, Yaai’x-aqEmak (=the crabs). 
5, (=the fliers). 
9. A’wa-iLala (=those inside the inlet). Knight Inlet. 
Clans: 1. G-i’g‘ilqgam (=those who receive first). 
2. Ts’0’ts’éna (=thunder birds). 
3. K-ek-k’énoéx. 
10, Ts’A/watkéndx (=people of the oulachon country). Kingeombe 


Inlet, 
Clans: 1. Lé/lEwag-ila (=the heaven makers—mythical name of 
raven). 
2. G-i’g*EqEmaé (=chiefs). | 


3. Wi’oqEmaé (=whom no one dares to look at). 
4. G-ag-g-ilak-a (=always wanting to kill people). 
5. Qa”’qawatilik-a (=the Qa‘watiliqalas). | 
11. Guau‘/aéndx. Drury Inlet. 
Clans: 1. G-i’g:ilgam (=those to whom is given first). aa 
2. Kwi/koaéndx (=those at the lower end of the village). or 
3. Kwa’/kowénox. 
12. Haxua’mis. Wakeman Sound. 
Clans: 1. G-i’/g‘ilgam (=those who receive first). 
2. G-é/xsEm (=the chiefs). 
3. Haai‘alik-auaé (=the shamans). 
13. Lé‘kwiltoq. From Knight Inlet to Bute Inlet and on the opposite 
part of Vancouver Island. They consist of the following septs: 
15a. Wi’ wéqaé (=the Wé’qaés). 
Clans: 1. G-i’g-ilqam (=those who receive first). 
2. G°é’/xsEm (=the chiefs). 
3. ? 
4, Wi’wéaqam (=the Wé‘qaés). 
13b. Xa‘xamatsEs (=old mats, so called because slaves of the 
Wi'wéqaé). Recently they have taken the name of Wa‘litsum 
(=the great ones). 
Clans: ? 
13c. Kué/xa (=the murderers). 
Clans: 1. Wi/wéaqam (=the Wé’qaés). 
2. Q’O’moyué (the rich. ones). 
3. Kué/xa (=the murderers). 
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13d. Laa‘luis. 

13e. Q’0O’m’éndx. 

This list is not quite complete, but very nearly so, A number of the 
clans are subdivided into smaller groups, but it is very diflicult to 
ascertain these subdivisions. Thus the Naq6/mg:ilisala embrace a sub- 
division called Mé’Emaqaua, who are, however, not considered a separate 
clan. The La‘la-uiLEla of the La’‘Lasiqoala are divided into two divi- 
sions—the G’ég’’0'té, the descendants of G’0’té, and the Hii/héqolaL, 
the descendants of Ha’qolaL. The La‘alaxsEnt’aid of the Kwakiutl 
proper consist of three divisions: The Laé/alaxsEnt’aid proper, the 
A‘lk’unwéE (=lower corner, speakers of the first division), and the 
Hé‘ha’mé’tawé, the descendants of Ha’mé‘tawé. The Ts’E‘nts’Enx-qaio 
of the Wa’las Kwakiutl are divided in two divisions—the Ts’E’nq’am 
and Hai/maaxsto. These divisions are given merely as examples, as I 
have not been able to discover all the subdivisions of the different 
clans and tribes, 

The recent history of these tribes and clans explains the develop- 
ment of this exceedingly complex social system. Historical tradition 
has it that the Gué’tEla and the Q’o/moyué, both septs of the Kwakiutl, 
not very long ago formed one tribe. At one time a quarrel arose 
between them, in which La‘qoagvila, the head chief of the Gué’tEla, 
was killed. Then they divided, and since that time form two septs. 
There is a saying indicating the close relationship of the two, to the 
effect that the Gué’trEla and the Q’6/moyué are twins—the former suckled 
at the mother’s right breast, the latter at the left. 

Still another tribe, which, however, | have not included in the above 
list on account of its recent origin, has branched off from the Kwakiutl. 
These people call themselves Ma‘tilpé, i. e., the highest Maa‘mtag-ila, 
and include the septs Maa‘mtag-ila, G-é/xsEm, and Haai‘lak-Emaé, all 
of which are found among the Gué’tEla and Q’O’moyué. 

While in these two cases new tribes were formed by a process of 
division, in one other case, at least, a tribe has recently become a clan 
of another tribe, namely, the Laa‘luis of the Lé‘kwiltéq, who have 
joined the Kué’xa of the same group and form a fourth clan of the 
latter. The event happened during the great war with the southern 
Salishan tribes, which was waged in the middle of this century, the 
eause of the amalgamation being the great reduction of the tribe. 
The Q’0’m’én6dx have become entirely extinet. Another tribe which 
lived near the (6’sqémox, of which, however, we have only traditional 
reports, the Xoya‘les, have been exterminated by the Q0’sqémox. 

These few authentic facts show that the numbers of tribes and of 
clans have undergone considerable changes during historical times. 
This conclusion is corroborated by the distribution of clans among 
various tribes, and by the meaning of their names. We may distinguish 
three classes of tribal names and of clan names, viz, such as are 
collective forms of the name of the ancestor, names taken from the 
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region inhabited by the tribe or clan, and names of honor. There is a 
decided tendency to substitute names of the last class for others. 
Thus the name Q’O’/moyué (the rich ones) is new. The Xa/xamatsEs 
took the name, Wa‘litsum (the great ones) only twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. I presume that the names G-i’g:ilqgam (those who receive 
first), G-é/xsEm (chiefs), Te’/mLtEmLEIs (those under whom the ground 
shakes), were adopted in a similar way. Other changes of names 
occur, Thus the Nimkish call themselves recently Laé‘koatx, which 
is the name of one of the tribes of the west coast of Vancouver Island, 
and the Lau‘itsis are adopting the name Ts’A‘mac, which is the name 
of the Songish in the Comox dialect. 

The geographical names are more suggestive. We find among the 
Nimkish aclan called Né‘nélk’énox, the people from the head waters of 
Nimkish River. This would seem to indicate that the head waters of 
the river was their ancient home, and that they have joined the rest 
of the Nimkish. The same may be said of the O’manits’énéx clan of 
the the Qoé/qoaaindx of the T’Ena’xtax, and the Né/nélpaé 
of the 

In all cases where the clan name or the tribal name is a collective 
form of the name of the ancestor, we may assume that the group 
formed at one time a single community. How this unit may be broken 
appears in the case of the Ma‘tilpé. We observe that quite a number 
of such clan names are common to several tribes. Thus the Si‘sinLaé, 
the descendants of Si/nLaé, are found among the Goasi‘la, Na‘q’oaqtoq, 
Gué’tEla, Lau‘itsis, and Nimkish. The Yaai’x-aqEmaé, the descend- 
ants of Yix-’/qEmaé, are found among the Q’O/moyué and T’Ena‘xtax. 
I believe that in all these cases part of the original clan has drifted 
away from its original home, keeping its old name. This view is sus- 
tained by the tradition that the clans were divided at the time of the 
great tlood, one part drifting here, another there. 

Still another case that gives evidence of the gradual development of 
the present system of clans and tribes is furnished by the Ma‘maléle- 
qala and Wi/wéqaé. Both these names are the collective forms of the 
names of the ancestors. Nevertheless the Ma‘maléleqam and Wi‘wéa- 
qam, the Ma‘léleqala group, and the Wé’qaé group appear as subdi- 
visions of these tribes. It seems to me that this proves that these 
subdivisions must have formed the original stock, which the other clans 


joined in course of time. 


All this evidence proves that the present system of tribes and clans 
is of recent growth and has undergone considerable changes. 

The traditions of the clans show clearly what we must consider the 
original unit of society among the Kwakiutl Each clan derives its 
origin from a mythical ancestor, who built his house at a certain place 
and whose descendants lived at that place. In a great many cases these 
places prove to be old village sites., In some, large accumulations of 
shells are found, which show that they have been inhabited through 
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long periods. We conclude, therefore, that the clan was originally a 
village community, which, owing to changes in number or for pur- 
poses of defense, left their old home and joined some other community, 
retaining, however, to a certain degree its independence. This corre- 
sponds exactly to the social organization of the Salishan tribes of the 
southern portion of Vancouver Island, and of all the coast tribes of 
Washington and Oregon. The simple division into village communi- 
ties which seems to have been the prevalent type of society along a 
considerable portion of the Pacific Coast has, among the Kwakiutl, 
undergone such changes that a number of tribes which are divided 
into clans have originated. 

While it would be natural that in the former stage the child should 
be considered a member of the village community to which his father or 


- mother belonged, we may expect disturbances in the organization which 


developed among the Kwakiutl. Among the village communities of 
Oregon, Washington, and southern Vancouver Island the child belongs 
to the father’s village, where the married couple generally live, and it 
seems that among many of these tribes the villages are exogamic. 
Among the Kwakiutl the clans are also exogamic, and certain privi- 
leges are inherited in the paternal line, while a much larger number 
are obtained by marriage. The existence of the former class suggests 
that the organization must have been at one time a purely paternal 
one. Three causes seem to have disturbed the original organization— 
the development of the more complex organization mentioned above, 
the influence of the northern tribes which have a purely maternal 
organization, and the development of legends referring to the origin of 
the clans which are analogous to similar traditions of the nortbern 
groups of tribes. Taking up the last-named point first, we find that 
each clan claims a certain rank and certain privileges which are based 
upon the descent and adventures of its ancestor. These privileges, if 
originally belonging to a tribe which at one time has been on the paternal 
stage, would hardly have a tendency to deviate from the law govern- 
ing this stage. If they have, however, originated under the influence 
ofa people which is on a maternal stage, an abnormal development seems 
likely. In the north a woman’s rank and privileges always descend 
upon her children. Practically the same result has been brought about 
among the Kwakiutl, but in a manner which suggests that a people 
with paternal institutions has adapted its social laws to these customs. 
Here the woman brings as a dower her father’s position and privileges 
to her husband, who, however, is not allowed to use them himself, but 
acquires them for the use of his son. As the woman’s father, on his 
part, has acquired his privileges in the same manner through his mother, 
a purely female law of descent is secured, although only through the 
medium of the husband. It seems to my mind that this exceedingly 
intricate law, which will be described in detail in the course of this 
paper, can not be explained in any other way than as an adaptation of 
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maternal laws by a tribe which was on a paternal stage. 1 can not 
imagine that it is a transition of a maternal society to a paternal soci- 
ety, because there are no relics of the former stage beyond those which 
we find everywhere, and which do not prove that the transition has 
been recent at all. There is no trace left of an inheritance from the 
wife’s brothers; the young couple do not live with the wife’s parents. 
But the most important argument is that the customs can not have 
been prevalent in the village communities from which the present 
tribal system originated, as in these the tribe is always designated as 
the direct descendants of the mythical ancestor. If the village com- 
munities had been on the maternal stage, the tribes would have been 
designated as the descendants of the ancestor’s sisters, as is always 
the case in the legends of the northern tribes. 

Names and ail the privileges connected with them may be obtained, 
also, by killing the owner of the name, either in war or by murder. 
The slayer has then the right to put his own successor in the place 
of his killed enemy. In this manner names and customs have often 
spread from tribe to tribe. 

It remains to substantiate what I have said by telling the legends of 
a few clans. I shall give a fuller account of these legends later on, 
while at this place I will merely refer to such passages as are of impor- 
tance in our present consideration. The clan O/’manits’éndx of the 
L’a/sq’énox derive their origin from Ts’i/lqoalOLEla, the husband of 
L’é’sElaqa (=Sun woman).- The former came down from heaven while 
his wife stayed there because she had to attend to the moving sun. 
He was accompanied by his children Sé’paxaés (=Shining down), 
Ya/q’EntEmaé (=First speaker), G-é/xdEn, and 
(=Seeing from one corner to the other). From these the clan origi- 
nated (Appendix p. 665), 

The following genealogy of the clan La‘la-uiLEla of the La/Lasiqoala 
is a still better example: 


Nomask’nxélis (descended from heaven). 


LExx’a lix‘ila’yu ¢ E’‘k‘auayuqoaQ Lé’LEmaqa9 


Omalixsté Wa’‘lixéna or Tse’sElasé Lasdti/wa’lis 


Wilas Nemo’gwisf G-a‘lqamistal Ha’taqa 


TsEpa’x‘ioala , Ya‘nemq’ana T’koa’yii , Alé’Xoatus. 

A great number of examples of this kind might be given. It is true 
that these traditions are probably not very old, and have been modified 
with the changing social life of the people; but from what we know of 
the development of myths we should expect to find in them traces, at 
least, of the old maternal institutions, if they had ever existed. The 
fact that they invariably and always are explained by genealogies, such 
as the above, seems to my mind conclusive proof that a paternal 
organization of the tribe preceded the present one. 
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I referred several times above to the fact that the clans have certain 
rights in which the others do not share. These are mainly the use of 
certain crests and of semi-religious performances. All of these are 
acquired by marriage, as described above. In the village communities 
of the southern tribes we find no trace of a crest, while among the 
Kwakiutl it is not strictly hereditary, but descends through marriage 
in the female line, in a similar way as the crest of the northern tribes 
descends. The legends of the acquisition of the crest are also similar 
to the northern legends on the same subject, and I conclude, therefore, 
that the present stage has developed through contact of these two cul- 
tural areas. I do not mean to say that the ideas have been bodily bor- 
rowed by the Kwakiutl, but that their manifestation in the social 
organization of the tribe is largely due to suggestion on the part of the 
northern tribes. The American idea of the acquisition of the manitou 
was evidently also fundamental among the Kwakiutl, as all their tales 
refer to it, and, as we shall see later on, the whole winter ceremonial is 
based on it. But it has assumed a peculiar form inso far as the manitou 
was acquired by a mythical ancestor and is now handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, and the connection has in many cases become so 
slight that the tutelary genius of the clan has degenerated into a crest. 
This degeneration, together with the descent through marriage, I take 
to be due to the intluence of the northern totemism. 

I give a few stories illustrating the acquisition of the crest through 
the ancestor, which will bring out the close analogy with the acquisi- 
tion of the manitou, and also show the manner in which the crest is 
used for adorning persons and utensils. 

The legend of the O’/manits’éndx, which I quoted above (Appendix, 
p.665), goes on to tell how G-é’xdEn fell in with anumber of killer whales, 
which had assumed the shape of men, and were mending their canoes. 
Their chief gave him the quartz-pointed whaling harpoon, his names, 
and the right to use the painting of the killer whale on his house front. 

Another good example is the following tradition of the clan La‘xsé of 
the Q’6‘moyué or Kué’xa. I give here a translation: 

The first Kué’xa lived at Tsa/Xoyé. Their chief, Yé@/iqoLalasamé, 
went bear hunting up the river of LiXsi’wé until he came to Sa‘x-sox:. 
After he had been away four days, he saw the H0’Xhdoq (a fabulous 
bird, supposed to be similar to the crane) and heard its ery. It was 
larger than aman. Then Yé/iqoLalasamé hid. The H6’/Xhogq tried to 
find him, and finally discovered the place where the chief was in hiding 
at one side of a cedar tree. It tried to peck him with its beak, but 
missed him. Yé@‘iqoLalasamé merely jumped to the other side of the 
tree, and the H6’Xhéq could not kill him. He came home at night. 
Then he carved the crane out of yellow cedar, and now it is the 
carving of his clan (Plate 3). He invited all the tribes, and gavé away 
cedar-bark blankets, all kinds of skins, canoes, and slaves. Then he 
placed the image of the H6’Xhdéq on top of a pole outside of his house. 
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Later on, a chief of the Qoé’xsot’énéx wanted to have the carved 
HO’Xhéoq. His name was LEk-ama’xét. He tried to find out how to 
obtain it, and learned that he had to marry the daughter of Yé‘iqo- 
Lalasamé in order to obtain it. Then he engaged himself to marry 
Ma/xalayuqoa, that chief’s daughter. Yé/iqoLalasamé agreed, and they 
were married. Still later NEq@’p’Enuk-‘En, chief of the K"kwa’kum of 
the Gué‘tEla, obtained the H6’Xhdéq from the Qoé’xsét’endx by mar- 
riage. 

The first part of this legend shows again the close analogy to the 
acquisition of the manitou; the end shows how the privilege of using 
the carving was acquired, first by one tribe, then by the other. 

It is not necessary to multiply these examples. There exists, how- 
ever, another class of traditions, according to which the crests or 
emblems of the clan are not acquired in this manner, but brought 
down by the ancestor of the clan from heaven or from the underworld 
or out of the ocean, wherever he may have derived his origin. This is 
the case with the Si/sinLaé, whose emblem is the sun (fig. 1). Here 
also belong the numerous tales of ancestors who came down from 
heaven, took off their masks, and became men, for in all these cases 
the mask has remained the crest of the clan. To this class belong the 
traditions of the G-i’g-ilqam of the Q’0’/moyué, of the Ts’E’/nts’Enx-qaid, 
and many others. 

There is still another class of privileges connected with these tradi- 
tions, to which, however, I will only briefly refer at this place, as I have 
to treat them more fully later on. I mean the membership in secret 
societies. Many ancestors, when obtaining their manitous, were given 
the right to perform certain dances, or they were given seg¢ret songs, or 
the power to eat human flesh. These rights havealso become hereditary, 
but they differ from the crest in so far as the character of the initiating 
spirit (the manitou) has been more clearly preserved. Each individual, 
who by descent or marriage is entitled to membership in one of the 
secret societies, must nevertheless, be initiated by its presiding spirit 
before joining the society. 

In all festivals references to these traditions are very frequent, and it 
is quite necessary to be acquainted with them in order to understand 
the proceedings and speeches, as will appear in the further progress of 
this description. 

Summing up the preceding considerations, we may say that the 
Kwakiutl consisted in olden times of a series of village communities 
among which descent was counted in the paternal line, and the mem- 
bers of each community were considered descendants of one aticestor. 
These communities combined in groups, but the composing elements of 
the groups kept a certain degree of independence and continued to be 
considered as relatives. Each clan, as we may call the composing ele- 
ments of the tribe, developed a clan tradition, which was founded upon 
the acquisition of a manitou by the mythical ancestor, the manitou 
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Fig. 1. 
POST OF CLAY SI'SINLAE OF THE NIMKISH 
AT ALERT BAY. 


(a) The post represents the sun surmount- 
ing the speaker of the clan. The upper 
part is carved in the shape of two cop- 
pers,' the lower one being painted with 
thedesign of abear. The lower portion of 
the pole has a rectangular cross-section, 
and is painted with dgares representing 


coppers. 
(b) Side view of sun mask on top of pole. 
From a sketch made by the author, December, 1556. 
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' See page 344. 


becoming hereditary in theclan. Owing 
to the influence of the northern tribes, 
this manitou became attenuated to a 
crest, which, in consequence of the 
same intluence, no longer descends in the 
male line, but may be given in mar- 
riage, so that it descends upon thedaugh- 
ter’s children. 

So far we have 
considered the 
clan as a unit. 
individu- 
als composing 
the clan do not 
form, however, 
a homogeneous 
mass, but differ 
in rank. All 


the tribes of the Pacifie Coast are divid- 
ed into a nobility, common people, and 
slaves. The last of these may be left 
out of consideration, as they do not 
form part and parcel of the clan, but 
are captives made in war, or purchases, 
and may change ownership as any 
other piece of property. The clan of the 
Kwakiutl is so organized that a certain 
limited number of families are recog- 
nized. The ancestor of each of these 
families has a tradition of his own aside 
from the general clan tradition, and, 
owing to the possession of the tradi- 
tion, which almost always concerns the 
acquisition of a manitou, he has certain 
crests and privileges of his own. This 
tradition and the crests and privileges 
connected with it descended, together 
with the name of the ancestor, upon his 
direct descendants in the male line, or, 
as indicated above, through marriage 
of his daughter, upon his son-in-law, 
and through him upon his grandehil.- 
dren. But there is only one man at a 
time who personates the ancestor and 
who, consequently, has his rank and 
privileges. The individuals personat- 
ing the ancestors form the nobility of 
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the tribe. The number of noblemen is therefore fixed. They are not 
equal in rank, but range in the manner in which their ancestors were 
supposed to range. At all festivals they sit in the order of their rank, 
which is therefore called the “‘ seat” of the person (14’qoé), The legend 
says that the order of seats was given by the deity at a festival of the 
tribes, at the time when animals were still able to speak. The noblest 
clan, and among them the noblest name, is called the “ eagle” (kué’k") 
of the tribe. In order to show the complexity of this system, I give a 
list of the nobility of one tribe: 


TRIBE, MA/MALELEQALA. 
I. KvuF’k*. 


1, walis. 4. (the great one al- 
2. O'ts’éstalis (creating trouble all ways alone on world). 

around), 5. Lalak-uts’ats’é. 
3. Anxwé't. 6. NEnambawo. 


Il. Te ML 


TEMLELS,. 


1. Mo’p’Enqam (four fathom face). 16. Qu mx‘ilag‘ilis (always rolling 


2. Kwa’x’sé’stala (having smoke all down). 
around), 17. Hé’masken. 
3. Ama‘Xulat (making potlatch dances 18, Da‘dants‘idé. 
all the time). 19. Ya‘ qustilag-ilis. 
4, qoats’é (great copper). 20. Ya'yagilis. 
5. Ya‘qoLasEmaé (from whom property 21, Ma’las. 
comes. 22. 
6. Wa’k-as. 23. A‘lak-ila. 
7. YaqoLas (giving wealth). 24. Qoayd’LElas. 
8. G’éxsistalisamé. 25. Ma‘Xua. 
9. Ha’‘mts’idé (giving food). 26. Neg’é'ts’é (great mountain). 
10. 1’A‘lisk‘as’6 (real whale standing on 7. Malé‘ts’as. 
beach). 28. Hana’yus. 
11, MaXualag‘ilis(giving potlatch every- 29. Ola (the great only 
where). one ). 
12. Kwailaskren. 30. Wa'xawida jemé, 
13. Tsix*wi dé. 31, Nanambango. 
14. Sé'wit’é (to whom people paddle). 32. E’wanuX. 
15. Ya‘qat’Enala (whose body is all 
wealth). 


Ill. WE WAMASQEM. 


1, Sé’wit’é (to whom people paddle). 12. Yéqok’ua lag*ilis (about whose prop- 
2. Wa'gidis [great (whale) lying on erty people talk). 

ground}. 13. L’A'qoats’é (great copper). 
3. Ma’ Xuayalits’e. 14. Héwasa. 
i. Kamaide, 15. Yaxyiqas (whose property is eaten 
5. XO’samda’as. in feasts). 
6. Taqoamut (piece of copper). 16. Ha yukwis. 
7. G’O'té (throwing away property). 17. NEmogwists’é (the great only one). 
8. Wi tsistala. 18. Wi'ts’ékwa Jasu. 


9. (fool's face). 19. Wa’mis (catching salmon). 
10. Wa‘Lowé’t’é (from whom presentsare 20.* XOsamda’as. 
expected). 21. Ma’Xuayalis. 


1l, Ma’Xuayalis. 
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IV. 


. Xé/xana-us. 
. Lagesawa. 


G-é’xk-ints’é (too great a chief). 
A’mawiyus (always giving potlatch). 


. Wi'las Kwa'‘x‘ilandkumé. 
. 14’qoalaL (copper dance), 
. La’goLas (from whom coppers are ob- 


tained). 


. Hai‘aLqen. 
. Q’u'mx-ilag-ilis 


(always rolling 


down). 


. Ha‘mts’idé (giving food). 

. Potridé (satiating). 

Qamgolag:alitsi. 

. K’oi'maxa’las (around whom people 


sit). 


. Hé’nak‘alas6 (envied). 

. Lalaken3amé. 

. 

. wit’é (to whom people paddle). 
. ji Suyalakwam. 

. Pe/nqoét’é (giving soft food). 

. Ha’‘mts’idé (giving food). 

. La’‘qoag-ila (copper maker), 


29. 


= 


Sé‘saxolas. 


Ha’miselat (dance of receiving pres- 


ents). 


Ts’a’qala. (dance of throwing away 


property). 


. 
. La‘ bidé, 


X0’samda’as. 

Se’'wit’é (to whom people paddle). 
Mo‘nakula (loaded canoe moving). 
Wa’'las (the great one). 
Qoayi'mts’é (the great whale). 
Hé'nak-alas6 (envied). 

Hi’ yugwis. 


. Tsa‘xtsaXualis. 


Q’o'mk:rEnis (too rich). 
ayusdés, 


. Grésdyakalis. 

. Ya'qoLas (giving wealth). 

. Owogwela. 

. (four fathom face). 

. Waxalas (around whom people assem- 


ble). 


V. MA’MALELEQaAM. 


. Wa’ mis (catching salmon). 

. HaSuyalakwam. 

. Sé’saxolas.- 

. 

. Kwa‘usdéts’as. 

. Ma’Xuag-ila (giving potlatch). 

. Ya‘qar’Enala (whose body is all 


wealth). 


. K’oa‘maxa’las (around whom people 


sit). 


. Grex 'Lalats’é. 
. Ya’‘qav’Enala (whose body is all 


wealth). 


. Yéqo éqalas (from whom presents are 


expected). 
Le'lak:inis (rising too high). 


. Ma’Xmawisagamé (always giving 


blankets away while walking). 


14. 
5. (potlatch dance), 

Ma’Xuag'ilis. 

. Lasuti’walis. 

. Né‘naguasEmé. 

. 

. copper). 
. La’‘kanx‘idé, 

. (chief). 

. La’gcus. 

. 

. Ba’salar. 

. Ya‘qat’Enala (whose body is all 


Lalbax‘salagilis. 


wealth). 


. (too great chief). 
29. 
30. 


Po'tLidé (satiating). 
Awi lask*énis (getting to great). 


These names are acquired by different individuals, but they are not 
necessarily retained through life, as with a new marriage a new name 
may be obtained from the new wife’s father. The series is not beyond 
all doubt, since in many instances the Indians are not now-a-days quite 
certain as to the order of names. 
are not enough individuals in the tribes to occupy all these plaees., 


This is due to the fact that there 
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Ill. THe POTLATCH. 


Before proceeding any further it will be necessary to describe the 
method of acquiring rank. This is done by means of the potlatch, or 
the distribution of property. This custom has been described often, 
but it has been thoroughly misanderstood by most observers. The 
underlying principle is that of the interest-bearing investment of 
property. 

The child when born is given the name of the place where it is born. 
This name (g*i‘nLaxLé) it keeps until about a year old. Then his father, 
mother, or some other relative, gives a paddle or a mat to each member 
of the clan and the child receives his second name (na/map’axLéya). 
When the boy is about 10 or 12 years old, he obtains his third name 
(#0miatsExLii/yé). In order to obtain it, he must distribute a number 
of small presents, such as shirts or single blankets, among his own 
clan or tribe. When the youth thus starts out in life, he is liberally 
assisted by his elders, particularly by the nobility of the tribe. 

I must say here that the unit of value is the single blanket, now-a- 
days a cheap white woolen blanket, which is valued at 50 cents. The 
double blanket is valued at three single blankets. These blankets form 
the means of exchange of the Indians, and everything is paid for in 
blankets or in objects the value of which is measured by blankets. 
When a native has to pay debts and has not a sufficient number of 
blankets, he borrows them from his friends and has to pay the following 
rates of interest: 

For a period of a few months, for 5 borrowed blankets 6 must be 
returned (Lé‘k-6); for a period of six months, for 5 borrowed blankets 7 
must be returned (ma”Laxsa Lé’k-dy6); for a period of twelve months or 
longer, for 5 borrowed blankets 10 must be returned (dé/ida or g-é’La). 

When a person has a poor credit, he may pawn his name for a year. 
Then the name must not be used during that period, and for 30 blankets 
which he has borrowed he must pay 100 in order to redeem his name. 
This is called q’A‘q’oax6 (selling a slave). 

The rate of interest of the Lé‘k-O varies somew hat around 25 per 
cent, according to the kindness of the loaner and the credit of the 
borrower. For a very short time blankets may be loaned without 
interest. This is designated by the same term. 

When the boy is about to take his third name, he will borrow 
blankets from the other members of the tribe, who all assist him. He 
must repay them after a year, or later, with 100 per centinterest. Thus 
he may have gathered 100 blankets. In June, the time set for this act, 
the boy will distribute these blankets among his own tribe, giving 
proportionately to every member of the tribe, but a few more to the 
chief. This is called La’N’uit. When after this time any member of 
the tribe distributes blankets, the boy receives treble the amount he 
has given. The people make it a point to repay him inside of a month. 
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Thus he owns 300 blankets, of which, however, he must repay 200 after 
the lapse of a year. He loans the blankets out among his friends, and 
thus at the close of the year he may possess about 400 blankets. 

The next June he pays his debts (qoana’) in a festival, at which all 
the clans from whom he borrowed blankets are present. The festival 
is generally held on the street or on an open place near the village. 
Up to this time he is not allowed to take part in feasts. But now he 

a may distribute property in order to obtain 
a potlatch name (p’f’tsaxLiiyé). This is 
also called La’ N’uit. 

At this time the father gives up his seat 
(L’a/Xoé) in favor ofhisson. After the boy 
has paid his debts, the chief calls all the 
older members of the tribe to a council, in 
which it is resolved that the boyis to re- 
ceive his father’s seat. The chief sends 
his speaker to call the boy, and his clan go 
out in company with the speaker. The 
young man—for henceforth he will be 
counted among the men—dresses with a 
black headband and paints long vertical 
stripes, one on each side of his face, run- 
ning down from the outer corners of the 
eyes. The stripes represent tears. He 
gives a number of blankets to his friends, 
who carry them into the house where the 
council is being held. The speaker enters 
first and announces his arrival. The 
young man follows, and after him enter 
his friends, carrying blankets. He _ re- 
mains standing in front of the fire, and 

Fig. 2. the chief announces to him that he is to 
take his father’s seat. Then the boy dis- 
; f tributes his blankets among the other clans 


with bear’s head and forelegs and 
body of a killer whale, which isindi- and sells some for food, with which a feast 


cated by two pins between the fore- 
legs Of the bear. is prepared, His father gives up his seat 
» . 
and takes his place among the old men 
A, Xo, ya Vthnographica Museum, 
Berlin. (NO‘matséiL). The blankets given away 


at this feast are repaid with 100 per cent interest. In this manner the 
young man continues to loan and to distribute blankets, and thus is able, 
with due circumspection and foresight, to amass a fortune. Sometimes 
it happens that the successor to a man’s name (Lawu’Iqame) already has 
a name of his own. In all such cases (also when the name is acquired 
by inheritance) the successor gives up his name and his property to his 
own successor. 
Possession of wealth is considered honorable, and it is the endeavor 
of each Indian to acquire a fortune. But it is not as much the posses- 
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sion of wealth as the ability to give great festivals which makes wealth 
a desirable object to the Indian. As the boy acquires his second 
name and man’s estate by means of a distribution of property, which 
in course of time will revert to him with interest, the man’s name 
acquires greater weight in the councils of the tribe and greater renown 
among the whole people, as he is able to distribute more and more 
property at each subsequent festival. Therefore boys and men are 
vying with each other in the arrangement of great distributions of 
property. Boys of different clans are pitted against each other by 
their elders, and each is exhorted to do his utmost to outdo his rival, 
And as the boys strive against each other, 
so do the chiefs and the whole clans, and 
the one object of the Indian is to outdo 
his rival. Formerly feats of bravery 
counted as well as distributions of prop- 
erty, but nowadays, as the Indians say, 
“rivals fight with property only.” The 
clans are thus perpetually pitted against 
each other according to their rank. The 
Kwakiutl tribes are counted as the high. 
est in the order given in the above list. 
In intertribal rivalry they do not strive 
against each other, but the 
Gué'tela against the Ma’maléleqala. 

against the Qoé’ xsot’éndx. 

Q’o'mk ‘itis against the or La0d‘koatx. 
Wailas K wakiut] against the Lau ‘itsis or Ts’A‘mas. 

I referred several times to the distribu- 
tion of blankets. The recipient in sucha 
distribution is not at liberty to refuse the Fig. 3. 
gift, although according to what I have COPPER PLATE. 
said it is nothing but an interest-bearing « painting on this plate represents 
loan that must be refunded at some future 
time with 100 per cent interest. This fes- body. The three lines on each side of 
tival is called p’a‘sa, literally, flattening probably the talons. 
something (for instance, a basket). This 
means that by the amount of property given the name of the rival is 
flattened. 

There is still another method of rising in the social scale, namely, by 
showing one’s self superior to the rival. This may be done by inviting 
the rival and his clan or tribe to a festival and giving him a consider- 
able number of blankets. He is compelled to accept these, but is not 
allowed to do so until after he has placed an equal number of blankets 
on top of the pile offered to him. This is called dapEntg:-ala and the 
blankets placed on top of the first pile are called da’pEnd. Then he 
receives the whole pile and becomes debtor to that amount, i. e., he 
must repay the gift with 100 per cent interest. 
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A similar proceeding takes place when a canoe is given to a rival. 
The latter, when the gift is offered to him, must put blankets to the 
amount of half the value of the canoe on to it. This is called da’g-dt, 
taking hold of the bow of the canoe. These blankets are kept by the 
first owner of the canoe. Later on, the recipient of the canoe must 
return another canoe, together with an adequate number of blankets, as 
an “anchor line” for the canoe. This giving of a canoe is called sia’‘k-a. 

Still more complicated is the purchase or the gift, however one 
chooses to term it, of a “copper.” All along the North Pacific Coast, 
from Yakutat to Comox, curiously shaped copper plates are in use, 
which in olden times were made of native copper, which is found in 
Alaska and probably also on Nass River, but which nowadays are 
worked out of imported copper. The typical shape of these copper 
plates may be seen in figs. 2 and 3 and Plate 4. The T-shaped part 
(qa’la’s), which forms two ridges, is hammered. The top is called “the 
face” (0/nuxLEmé), the lower part the hind end (6’/nutsExsté). The 
front of the copper is covered with black lead, in which a face, repre- 
senting the crest animal of the owner, is graven. These coppers have 
the same function which bank notes of high denominations have with 
us. The actual value of the piece of copper is small, but it is made to 
represent a large number of blankets and can always be sold for 
blankets. The value is not arbitrarily set, but depends upon the 
amount of property given away in the festival at which the copper is 
sold. On the whole, the oftener a copper is sold the higher its value, 
as every new buyer tries to invest more blankets in it. Therefore the 
purchase of a copper also brings distinction, because it proves that the 
buyer is able to bring together a vast amount of property. 

Each copper has a name of its own, and from the foliowing list of 
coppers, which were in Fort Rupert in 1893, the values attached to some 
of them may be seen: 

Ma’xts’dlEm (= all other coppers are ashamed to look at it), 7,500 blankets.' 

L’a‘/xolamas (= steel-head salmon, i. e., it glides ont of one’s hands like a salmon), 
6,000 blankets. 

Lo’périla (= making the house empty of blankets), 5,000 blankets, 

De‘nt’alayd (about whose possession all are quarreling). 

Mau‘ak’’a (—sea lion). 

Qau’ld’ma (= beaver face). 

Lé‘ita (= looking below; namely, in order to find blankets with which to buy it). 

Nii'sé (= moon; its engraving represents the half moon, in which a man is sitting). 

G-a’waqa(—aspirit. Hé’iltsuq dialect, corresponding to the Kwakiutl Ts’6/néqoa. 
See p. 372). 

(= day face). 

NE’nqEmila (= bear face). 

(—crow; Hé’iltsugq dialect). 

Qoayi’m (= whale). 

Ma’‘x’éndx (=killer whale), 

Qoayi’mk-in (—too great a whale). 

Wi'na (war, against the blankets of the purchaser). 


!This copper has two crosspieces, 
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CopPpeR PLATE WITH DESIGN REPRESENTING THE HAWK. 


The design is etched and dark portions are painted black. Only the head and the feet of the 
y it) bird are shown. The latter are laid under the beak. 

ing). 
pqoa. 


*, American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
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PraTe 5. 


View oF ForT RUPERT, LOOKING WESTWARD, SHOWING BLANKET Posts (a, 6). 
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View oF ForT RUPERT, LOOKING WESTWARD, SHOWING BLANKET PosTs (a, 6). 
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The purchase of a high-priced copper is an elaborate ceremony, which 
must be described in detail. The trade is discussed and arranged long 
beforehand. When the buyer is ready, he gives to the owner of the 
copper blankets about one-sixth of the total value of the copper. This 
is called “making a pillow” for the copper (qé@‘nuliLa); or “making 
a feather bed ” (ta/lqoa) or “the harpoon line at which game is hang- 
ing” (d0‘xXsEmt), meaning that in the same manner the copper is 
attached to the long line of blankets; or *‘ taken in the hand, in order 
to lift the copper” (da‘g:ilélzEm). The owner of the copper loans these 
blankets out, and when he has called them in again, he repays the total 
amount received, with 100 per cent interest, to the purchaser. On the 
following day the tribes assemble for the sale of the copper. The pre- 
scribed proceeding is as follows: The buyer offers first the lowest 
prices at which the copper was sold, The owner declares that he is 
satisfied, but his friends demand by degrees higher and higher prices, 
according to all the previous sales of the copper. This is called g-i‘na. 
Finally, the amount offered is deemed satisfactory. Then the owner 
asks for boxes to carry away the blankets. These are counted five 
pairs a box, and are also paid in blankets or other objects. After 
these have been paid, the owner of the copper calls his friends—mem- 
bers of his own tribe—to rise, and asks for a belt, which he values at 
several hundred blankets. While these are being brought, he and his 
tribe generally repair to their house, where they paint their faces and 
dress in new blankets. When they have finished, drums are beaten in 
the house, they all shout “ hi!” and go out again, the speaker of the seller 
first. .As soon as the latter has left the house, he turns and calls his 
chief to come down, who goes back to where the sale is going on, fol- 
lowed by his tribe. They all stand in a row and the buyer puts down 
the blankets which were demanded as a belt, “to adorn the owner of the 
copper.” This whole purchase is called “putting the copper under the 
name of the buyer” (LA‘sa). 

In this proceeding the blankets are placed in piles of moderate 
height, one pile close to the other, so that they occupy a considerable 
amount of space. In Fort Rupert there are two high posts on the 
beach bearing carved figures on top, between which the blankets are 
thus piled (Plate 5). They stand about 40 steps apart. 

On the following day all the blankets which have been paid for the 
copper must be distributed by the owner among his own tribe, paying 
to them his old debts first, and, if the amount is sufficient, giving new 
presents. This is called “doing a great thing” (wa‘lasila). 

Coppers are always sold to rivals, and often a man will offer his cop- 
per for sale to the rival tribe. If it is not accepted, it is an acknowl- 
edgment that nobody in the tribe has money enough to buy it, and 
the name of the tribe or clan would consequently lose in weight. 
Therefore, if a man is willing to accept the offer, all the members of 
the tribe must assist him in this undertaking with loans of blankets. 


: 
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Debts which are repaid in the wa’lasila were mostly contracted in this 
manner. 

In order to better illustrate this curious proceeding, I will describe 
the sale of a copper which took place in the winter of 1894-95. 

First, a feast was celebrated, in which the Ma‘maléleqala offered the 
copper Ma‘xts’0lem for sale to the Kwakiutl. Ma’Xua, chief of the 
clan Maa‘mtag-ila, invited all the tribes to his house. Then he spoke: 

“Come, tribe, to my house. This is the house of the first Ma’/Xua 
at G-agaxsdals. 

“This is the feast house of Ma’Xua here. 

“This is the house to which Ma’Xua invited at Eg-isbalis. 

“This is the house to which Ma’Xua invited at Qald’gwis. 

“This is the feast house of Ma’Xua at G-a‘qis. 

“This is the house to which my father invited at Tsa‘xis. 

“T take the place of my father now. 

“T invited you, tribes, that you should come and see my house here. 

“T am proud to speak of my ancestor, the chief who in the beginning 
of the world had the name Ma/Xua.” 

Then Ma‘Xua turned to his own tribe and said: “ Yes, K’ésdyag:ilis. 
Yes, Ma’Xuag-ila. Let me speak of my ways, Wa, wa! thus I speak, 
my tribe.” Then he turned again to the other tribes and told] them 
to sing, saying, “Go on, tell the whole world, tribes! go on and sing; 
this was given to our ancestors in the beginning of the world by 

Now Ma/’Xua stopped speaking, and Qoayd’Llas, chief of the Ma‘mal- 
éleqala of the clan Wa‘las, spoke: “Yes, Chief! it is true what you said. 
I thank you for your words, Chief! Our ways are not new ways. They 
were made by our chief (the deity) and marked out for us when he made 
our ancestors men. We try to imitate what our ancestors were told to 
do by the creator. Keep in your old ways, Kwakiutl; keep in the ways 
of your grandfathers, who laid down the custom for you.” Then 
he turned to his own tribe and said: “That is what I say, Wa’k-as. 
That is what I say, Neg’. The word of the chief shall not hurt 
me.” Now he took the copper (Plate 6) and said: “ Now sing my 

song!” His tribe sang, and after they had finished Qoayd’Llas spoke 
again: “Yes, my tribe! I can not help how I feel; I have nothing 
against the way, Kwakiutl, in which you treat me and my tribe. Now 
I will promise blankets to you, Kwakiutl, blankets to you, Gué’tEla, 
blankets: to you, blankets to you, Q’0’/mk-itis, blankets to 
you, Walas Kwakiutl; this copper belongs to Ts’A‘xts’agits’Emqa, the 
son of Walas Nemd’gwis. Now take care, great tribe! This great 
copper has a high price; its name is Ma‘xts’6lem (the one of whom all 
are ashamed). Now I am going to lay it down before you, Kwakiutl. 
Do not let me carry it myself, La’bid! Take it to the chiefs.” 


1 F, Boas, “Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas,” Berlin, 
1895, page 208. 
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CHIEF HOLDING HIS CoPPER. 
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Then La’bid arose and spoke: “Say this again, my chief! Now look 
out, chiefs of the Kwakiutl, this is Sé’xitg-ila Ma’xts’Olem,' This I will 
bring to you.” 

Then he stepped toward the Kwakiutl, and put the copper on the floor 
where they were sitting. Now Owaxa’lag:ilis arose, took the copper, and 
spoke: “Thank you, Walas NEm0‘gwis. Come now, salmon, for which 
our forefathers have been watching. This is Ma’xts’OlEm. I will buy 
this Ma‘xts’slem. Now pay me, Kwakiutl, what I loaned to you, that 
I may buy it quickly, in order to keep our name as high as it is now. 
Don’t let us be afraid of the price of Ma‘xts’dlEm, my tribe, wa, wa! 
Now put down the dishes, that our tribe may eat.” 

Owaxi‘lag‘ilis sat down, the young man distributed the dishes, and 
all the tribes ate. Now Ma‘Xua stepped up again and spoke kindly to 
the eating people. “Go on,” he said, “eat, Walas NEm0‘gwis; eat, 
Hé'Lamas; eat, NEg’é’; eat you, Ma‘maléleqala; eat, La’qdLas; eat, 
G’oté, you NE’mqic; eat, Séwit’é; eat, E’wanuX; eat you, Lau‘itsis; 
eat, Wa‘k-as; eat, PO’/tLidé, you, Ma’t’ilpé; eat, Wats’é; eat, Hé’ was, you 
T’Ena’‘xtax. Eat,all you tribes. Now itis done. I have already told 
you of my grandfather. This food here is the good will of our fore- 
father. It is all given away. Now, look out, Kwakiutl! our chief 
here is going to buy this copper, and let us help him, wa, wa!” Then 
spoke Ha/mEsk-inis and said: “ Your words are true, Chief! how true are 
your words. I know how to buy coppers; I always pay high prices for 
coppers. Now take care, Kwakiutl, my tribe, else you will be laughed 
at. Thus I say, O’ts’éstalis; thus I say, Wa‘nuk"; thus I say, young 
chiefs of the Kwakiutl; thus I say, Ts0’palis; thus I say, O’gwila; thus 
I say, O/mx’it, young chiefs of the Q’0/moyué; thus I say, Qoé/malasts’é ; 
thus I say, Yéqawit, chiefs of the Q’0’mk-itis; thus I say, Qoayd’Llas; 
thus I say, Wa‘kidis, young chiefs of the Walas Kwakiutl. This is 
my speech for our children, Ma’Xuag-ila, that they may take care, 
wa, wa!” Then Qoayd’Llas stood up again and said: “Thank you; 
did you hear, Labid? Ho, ho, ho, ho, ué, u6,ud, [The “ho” means the 
lifting of the heavy copper from the ground; the “u6” is the ery of the 
Ts’0/ndqoa. |? Now let me invite them, Ma‘maléleqala; I believe they 
want to buy my copper. Now I will invitethem.” Then his tribe said: 
“Do it, do it,” and he continued: “Now, Gué’tEla, behold the dance of 
the daughterof Walas NEm0’gwis. Now, Q’0/mdyué, 
see the dance of AoméxLa, the daughter of Walas NEmd0‘gwis. Now, 
Q’0’/mk-utis, see the dance of Ma’/mx-oyiikoa, the daughter of Walas 
NEm0O‘gwis. Now, Walas Kwa’kiutl, see the dance of Ma‘ Xualag:ilis, 
the son ot Walas NEmo’gwis. These are my words, wa, wa!” 

Then all the guests went out. Later on Owaxa/‘lag-ilis invited all 
the Kwakiutl, Ma/‘maléleqala, NE’mqic, Lau‘itsis, T’Ena‘xtax, and 
Ma’tilpé, because he intended to buy the copper Ma’‘xts’élem that 


' The one who makes thirsty and of whom all are ashamed. 
2See page 372. 
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morning on the beach. Then all the tribes assembled. Owaxa‘lag:ilis 
stood on the beach and spoke. He said: 

“Now, come, chiefs of all the tribes. Yes, you come, because we 
want to do a great work. Now, I am going to buy the copper 
Ma’‘xts’dlem, of Walas NEmo‘gwis. Only don’t ask too high a price 
for it. And you, young chiefs of the Kwakiutl, take care and help me. 
Go now and bring the blankets from my house.” 

Then the young men went and piled up the blankets on the beach. 
Mia’ Xua and (’ts’éstalis counted them. One man of the Ma‘maléleqala, 
one of the Nimkish, one of the Lau‘itsis, kept the tally.' 

Ma’/Xua spoke: “It is my office to take care of the property of our 
chief. It was the office of my forefathers. Now I will begin.” Then 
he counted one pair, two pairs, three pairs, four pairs, five pairs, six pairs, 
seven pairs, eight pairs, nine pairs, ten pairs. As soon as ten pairs 
were counted, he said aloud, “ten pairs,” and the counters repeated, 
“twenty blankets,” and put two stones aside. When Ma’Xua had 
counted another ten pairs, the counters said, ‘‘forty blankets,” and put 
two more stones aside. They continued to put aside two stones for 
each ten pairs of blankets (Plates 7 and 8). Twomen kepton piling up 
the blankets, and when they had piled up 1,000 blankets, Ma’Xua said 
aloud, “One thousand blankets.” The blankets were piled up along- 
side of a carved beam standing on the beach (Plate 5). When the pile 
was high enough, a new one was begun right next to the first pile. 

Then Owaxa‘lag‘ilis arose and spoke: “Tribes, I buy the copper 
Ma‘xts’olem with these 1,000 blankets. I shall not give any more 
unless the chiefs of all the tribes should ask for more, wa! That is 
my speech, chiefs of the Kwakiutl.” Now he sat down and Walas 
NeEm0’gwis arose. He said: “Ya, Owaxa‘lag-ilis! are your words true? 
Did you say it was enough?” Then he turned to his tribe and said, 
“Ya, Olsi/wit! Now rise, chief, and speak for me. That is what I say, 
La’ bidé.” 

Then Olsi/wit arose (see Plates 9 and 10) and said: “ Are those your 
words, Kwakiutl? Did you say this was all that you were going to give 
for the copper? Are there 1,000 blankets?” The counters replied, “ Yes, 
there are 1,000 blankets.” Olsi/wit continued: “Thank you, Owaxa’- 
lag.ilis, Chief. Do you think you have finished? Now take care, 
Kwakiutl! You, Chief, give twenty times ten pairs more, so that there 
will be 200 more.” Then he turned to his tribe and said, *‘ Chiefs of the 
Ma’‘maléleqala! Now, I have said my words, Chief Walas Nemo‘gwis.” 

Then Owaxa‘lag‘ilis arose and said: “ Your speech, Olsi’wit, is good. 
It pleases my heart.” And he said to the young men: “Go and bring 
200 blankets from my house.” They went at once and brought those 
blankets. 

Then Ma‘Xua arose and counted the blankets. He called out how 


' Every tribe has « man to count blankets. This office is not hereditary. When 
coppers are traded, the song makers count blankets. 
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PLaTE 7. 


COUNTING BLANKETs. 
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PiaTeE 9. 


CHIEF DELIVERING SPEECH AT FESTIVAL. 
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many there were. He said: “There are 1,200 blankets in a pile here, 
chiefs of all the tribes, wa, wa!” 

Now Olsi’wit arose and said: “Thank you, Kwakiutl. Verily, I got 
all I asked for in my speech and we Ma/‘maléleqala are pleased, 
wa, wa!” 

Again Walas Nemo’gwis arose and spoke: “Thank you, Owaxi’- 
lag‘ilis, thank you, Chief. It will not be my desire if all the chiefs of 
my tribe ask for more blankets. I am satisfied.” Now he turned to 
his tribe and said: “ Now we must speak, my tribe. Arise, G-@/g-EsLEn. 
Speak, Chief! Speak more strongly.” 

Then G-é'g-ESLEn arose and said: “ How nice it is, tribes! I thank 
you for your words, Owax@‘lag-ilis. Yes, Chiefs, that is our way, to 
which you must conform. You were not provident when you resolved 
to buy this great copper. My heart is well inclined toward you, Chief! 
You have not finished; you will give more. The price of the copper 
must correspond to my greatness, and I ask forty times ten blankets, 
that is 400 blankets more, Chief. That is what I mean, forty. Wa, 
Chief. I shall not speak again if I get what I ask from you.” Then he 
turned to his own tribe. “Chief Walas Nem6’gwis, I have done what 
you asked of me. You asked me to speak strongly to that chief, wa, wa!” 

Then Owaxa‘lag‘ilis arose and spoke. He said: “ Yes, Chief, your 
speech was good. You have no pity. Have you finished now asking 
for more, if I am willing to give your chief 400 blankets more? Answer 
me now!” Now G-é’g-EsLEn spoke: “TI shall not try to speak again.” 
Owaxia‘lag‘ilis sent two young men. They brought the blankets and 
put them down. Again Ma’Xua took the blankets and spoke: 

“Ya, tribes! Do you see now our way of buying? The Kwakiutl, my 
tribe, are strong when they buy coppers. They are not like you. You 
always bring the canoes and the button blankets right away. Now 
there are 1,400 blankets in this pile that I carry here.” He turned to 
the Kwakiutl and said: “That is what I say, Chiefs of the Kwakiutl, 
to those who do not know how to buy coppers. Now I begin again.” He 
counted the blankets and went on in the same way as before. As soon 
as ten pairs of blankets were counted, they said aloud, “ ten pairs,” and 
the counters said aloud how many tens of blankets had been counted. 
When he had counted all, Ma/Xua spoke: “Wa,wa! Now I say to 
you, chiefs of all the tribes, it is really enough! I have pity upon my 
chief. That is what I say, chiefs.” 

Then Owaxa’lag-ilis arose and spoke: “Wa,wa! I say it is enough, 
Ma’‘maléleqala. Now you have seen my name. This is my name; this 
is the weight of my name. This mountain of blankets rises through 
our heaven. My name is the name of the Kwakiutl, and you can not do 
as we do, tribes. When you do it, you finish just as soon as you reach 
the 1,000 blankets. Now, look out! later on I shall ask you to buy 
from me. Tribes! I do not look ahead to the time when you will buy 
from me. My chiefs! that is what I say, O’ts’éstalis; that is what I 
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say, Wa’kidis; that is what I say, Ma’Xualagvilis; that is what I say, 
Ma’Xuayalisamé. That is what I say for all of you from whom cop- 
pers may be bought, by the chiefs of these our rivals, the Ma’maléleqala, 
Wa, wa!” 

Then Walas NEm0’gwis arose and spoke: “ Yes, Chief, your speech 
is true, your word is true. Who is like you, Kwakiutl, who buy coppers 
and who give away blankets. Long life to all of you, chiefs of the 
Kwakiutl. I can not attain to your high name, great tribes.” Then he 
turned to his tribe and said: “That is what I said, chiefs of the 
Ma‘malélegala, that we may beat these Kwakiutl. They are like a 
large mountain with a steep precipice. Now arise, Ya’qaLEnlis, and 
speak, Chief! Let me see you that 1 may look up to you, Chief! Now 
call your name, Ts’0/ndqoa, you, Chief, who knows how to buy that great 
copper. You can not be equaled by anybody. You great mountain 
from which wealth is rolling down, wa, wa! That is what I say, my 
tribe!” 

Then Ya‘qaLEnlis arose and uttered the cry of Ts’6/ndqoa: “hd, hd, 
hod, ho!” and he acted as though he was lifting the heavy weight of the 
copper from the ground. “You all know, Kwakiutl, who | am. My 
name is Ya‘qaLEnlis. The name began at the time when our world was 
made. Iam a descendant of the chiefs about whom we hear in the ear- 
liest legends. The HO’/Xhoq camedown-to XO’ xop’a, and took off his bird 
mask and became a man. Then he took the name Yaé‘qaLeEnlis. That 
was my ancestor, the first of the Qoé’xs0t’éndx. He married La‘qoag:i- 
layiiqoa, the daughter of Wailas NEm0’gwis, the first chief of the great 
clan WéwamasqEm of the Ma’maléleqala. That is the reason why L 
speak. I know how to buy great coppers. I bought this copper 
Ma’‘xts’6lem for 4,000 blankets. What is it, Chief? What is it, Owa- 
xAlag-ilis? Come! did you not give any thought to my copper here? 
You always say that you are rich, Chief. Now give more, that it may 
be as greatas lam. Give ouly ten times 100 blankets more, Chief Owa- 
xa/lag‘ilis. It will not be much, give 1,000 more for my saké, wa, wa. 
This is what | say, Ha’wasalaL; that is what I say, Hé’Xuayus; that 
is what I say, Wawilapalaso; that is what I say for all of you, chiefs 
of the Ma’maléleqala, Wa, wa!” 

Then Owaxa‘lag-ilis arose and spoke: “Yes, yes, you are feared by 
all, Great Chief! Do not show mercy in yourspeech. Now I am going 
to ask all of you, chiefs of the Ma‘maléleqala, will you stop talking if I 
give you these 1,000 blankets in addition to the 1,600 blankets on this 
pile? Ifyou say it is not enough after | have added the 1,000 blankets, 
then I will not force the purchase of the copper. 

“Now answer me, Wilas Nemd’gwis. I have seen no one giving 
1,000 blankets more. I should tell a lie if I should say I had ever seen 
it done, as you demand, wa! That is what I say, chiefs of all the 
Kwakiutl.” 

Now Walas NEm0’gwis arose and spoke: “ Chiefs, it is not my desire; 
it is the desire of all those chiefs who asked for more; I have enough. 
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Bring now the 1,000 blankets for which Chief Ya’qaLEnlis asked, wa, 
wa! That is what I say, Ma‘maléleqala, wa!” 

Now Owax4’‘lag:ilis sent the young men to bring these 1,000 blankets. 
They brought them and Ma’Xua arose. He counted the blankets and 
called out every ten pairs. Then he made a speech: “Ya! tribes, 
have all the blankets here been counted?” The people*replied, “ Yes, 
yes. Do not maintain, Chief, that we lost run of the number of blan- 
kets.” Then Ma‘Xua continued: “There are 2,600 blankets. [ama 
Maa‘mtag-ila, whose strength appears when they buy coppers. Take 
care, Chief Owax4‘lag:ilis, else we shall be laughed at. Do not give in! 
Do not weaken, else you will not get that copper.” 

Then Owaxa'lag:ilis arose and spoke: “ Your words are good, Ma’Xua- 
It is good that you strengthen my heart. Now speak, Walas NEm0’- 
gwis! Speak, Chief, and tell me your wishes, else I shall be too much 
troubled. Now say your price and I will take it. That is what I say, 
Wa’‘kidis; that is what I say, Tsépa‘lis, wa, wa!” 

Owaxa‘lag-ilis sat down, and the tribes were silent. Nobody spoke, 
and Walas NEm0’gwis lay down on his back, covering his face with 
his blanket. For a long time nobody among all the men spoke. Then 
Yéqok’ualagilis, the younger brother of Walas NEm0’gwis, arose and 
said: “Chiefs of the Kwakiutl, I know what makes my brother here 
sad. Try, chiefs, that your speech may please the heart of my chief 
here. That is what I say, chiefs of the Ma’maléleqala, Wa, wa!” 

Then Ha‘mts’it arose and spoke: “ Kwakiutl, I am afraid of the way 
in which my chief here is acting. He is making us asleep and all the 
tribes are asleep. That is always the way of the great chief. Now, 
Owaxa‘lag-ilis, try to please him!” 

Then Owaxa‘lag-ilis arose and said: “Ha‘mts’it! you said enough. 
Too many are your words. Let only him speak who knows how to buy 
that copper, Walas NeEm0’gwis! Do not let these children speak. That 
is what I say, Kwakiutl, Wa, wa! Now look about in my house, if you 
find something to please the heart of this chief. Go! young men.” 
They went, and soon they came back carrying blankets, which they 
put down. Owaxa‘lag-ilis arose at once and asked the young men 
how many blankets they had brought. They replied: “Six hundred 
blankets.” He continued: “Is it true what you said? Now, chiefs of 
the Kwakiutl, | thank you for your words. Ma’Xua! Chief! count 
them!” Ma/‘Xua arose and counted the blankets. Then hesaid: “Ya! 
tribes, have you counted these blankets, also? There are now 3,200. 
Look out! chiefs of the tribes! for I shall ask you to buy our coppers 
also! That is what I say, Neg*é’; that is what I say, E’/wanuXts’, 
wa, wa! that is what I say, chiefs of the Kwakiutl, wa, wa!” 

Now Walas NEm0’gwis arose and said: ““Now take care, Ma‘malé- 
leqala! Now, I take that price for our copper. Now give the boxes 
into which we may put the blankets. -We need 50 boxes, and each 
will be worth 5 pairs of blankets.” 

Then Owaxa’lag-ilis arose and spoke: “Thank you, Walas Nem0’gwis, 
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for your speech. You say you take the price. Now go, chiefs of the 
Kwakiutl, and bring the boxes! They will be 500 blankets’ worth, to 
be paid in canoes.” Then the young men went and brought short split 
sticks. They brought 5 sticks. Ma’/Xua took them and spoke: “Ya! 
tribes! truly, you do not think that your words are hard against Owa- 
xi/lag‘ilis? Truly, you get easily what you ask for, chiefs of the Ma‘ma- 
léleqala. This canoe counts for a box worth 150 blankets. This canoe 
counts for a box worth 150 blankets. This canoe counts for a box worth 
100 blankets. This canoe counts for a box worth 60 blankets. This 
canoe counts for a box worth 40 blankets, wa, wa! Enough, chiefs of 
the Ma‘maléleqala. Now take pity on our chief here. That is what I 
say, Kwakiutl.” Then Owaxa‘lag:ilis arose and spoke: “Ya, son Walas 
NEm0‘gwis, I think your heart is pleased. Now there are 3,700 blan- 
kets. There are 700 of the fourth thousand. Come, Walas NEm0’gwis, 
and you, chiefs, arise, that I may adorn you.” Then Walas NEm0’gwis 
arose and spoke: “Come, Ma’ Xmawisaqamayé! Come, La’‘bid! Come, 
Kwa’x-ilandkumé! Come, NEm0/kwag-ilis! Come, Ha‘wasalaL! Come, 
Xua‘x'sistala! Come, Olsiwit! Come, G-é’g-EsLEn! Come, Ya/qaLEnlis! 
Come, Wa‘k-asts’e! Come, Hié‘misalaL! Come, Ts’6’xts’ais! Let him 
who brought our copper look at us! Come, chiefs of the Ma’maléleqala.” 
Then all the thirteen chiefs stood in a row, and Walas NEm0‘gwis spoke: 
“This, Kwakiutl, is the strength of the Ma/maléleqala. These whom you 
see here are yourrivals. These are the ones who have the great coppers 
which have names, and therefore it is hard work for you to rival them. 
Look out! chiefs of the Ma‘maléleqala! in case they should bring us the 


copper Ma‘xts’dlem, which we now sold, that one of you may take it up - 


at once, or else we must be ashamed. That is what I say, chiefs of the 
Ma’maléleqala, Wa, wa!. Now go on! Chief Owaxa‘lag“ilis!” Then 
Owaxi‘lag‘ilis arose and spoke: “Yes, Wilas NEm6’gwis, and you 
other good chiefs who are standing over there. Now, chiefs of the 
Kwakiutl, scurry about in my house for something with which I may 
adorn the chiefs.” Then the young men went. Soon they came back, 
carrying 200 blankets and two split sticks, on which five straight lines 
were marked with charcoal. 

Then Ma’Xua arose, took the split sticks, and said: “ Thank you, 
chiefs of the Ma’maléleqala, for the way in which you act. 1t must be 
true that you are pleased with the way of our chief here. Now listen, 
chiefs! . Adorn yourselves with this canoe, which is worth 50 blankets, 
and with this canoe, which is also worth 50 blankets, and with these 
200 blankets here. Now there are 4,000 blankets in all, Wa, wa! Let 
me say, it is done!” 

Immediately Walas NEm0’gwis made a speech, and said: “I take 
this price, tribes! Thank you, Chief Owaxa‘lag:ilis; thank you, Chief; 
thank you, Kwakiutl.” . 

Now Owaxiilag:ilis arose and spoke: “Ya, Walas Nem0‘gwis. Have 
you taken the price, Chief?” Walas NEm6‘gwis replied: “1 have taken 
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the price.” “Why, Walas Nem0‘gwis,” said Owax4‘lag:ilis, “ you take 
the price too soon; you must think poorly of me, Chief! I am a 
Kwakiutl; I am one of those from whom all your tribes all over the 
world took their names. Now you give up before I finished trading 
with you, Ma‘maléleqala. You must always stand beneath us, wa, wa! 
Now go, young men; call our chief here, that he may come and see the 
tribes. Bring La’qoag-ilak".”. Then the young men went, and soon 
they returned. The sister of Owaxa‘lag-ilis followed them, carrying 
200 blankets. Owaxa‘lag-ilis spoke: “Ya, tribes, come here! This is 
La’‘qoag:ilak". That name comes from the oldest legends. Now, take 
her clothes and you, Ma’ Xua, give them away!” Now Ma’Xua counted 
the blankets. There were 200 blankets of the fifth thousand. There 
were 4,200. “Wa, wa! Chiefs of the Ma’maléleqala,” said he. Then 
Walas NEm0’gwis spoke: “Thank you, chiefs! Now, Ma‘maléleqala, 
we will divide the property to-morrow, wa, wa!” 
It was described above how a boy is introduced into the distributions 
of property going on among the tribe. It remains to state how he 
acquires his first copper. When the young man has acquired a certain 
number of blankets, one of his older friends invites him to take a share 
in the purchase of one of the cheaper coppers, which may have a value 
of, say, 500 blankets. The boy contributes 200 blankets as his share 
and the other man purchases it, announcing the young man as his part- 
ner in the transaction. The copper is delivered to the young man, who 
becomes a debtor to his partner for the amount of blankets contributed 
by the latter. He announces at once that he will sell the copper the 
following year, but that he is willing to deliver the copper on the spot. 
With these words he lays it down before the tribe. One of the chiefs 
of a rival tribe takes the copper and pays as a first installment 100 
blankets. Then the boy promises a distribution of blankets (ts6/Xua) 
for the following year and loans out the 100 blankets which he has 
received. The next year he calls in his outstanding debts and invites all 
the neighboring tribes to a feast, to which his own tribe contributes food 
and fuel. In the course of the festival he pays the chief who took his 
copper 200 blankets, being the value of the 100 blankets received the 
previous year, together with 100 per cent interest (see p. 341). Then 
the purchaser pays the sum of 750 blankets for the copper, including 
boxes and belt, as described above. Of this amount 700 are distributed 
on the following day in the prescribed fashion among the neighboring 
tribes. Now the young man proceeds to loan out his blankets until 
within a few years he is able to repay the share of his partner who first 
helped him to buy the copper. When the time has come for this trans- 
action, his partner pays him double the amount of what he (the partner) 
has contributed, and the young man returns to him double of this 
amount. 
The rivalry between chiefs and clans finds its strongest expression 
in the destruction of property. A chief wilt burn blankets, a canoe, or 
NAT MUS 95——23 
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break a copper, thus indicating his disregard of the amount of property 
destroyed and showing that his mind is stronger, his power greater, 
than that of bis rival. If the latter is not able to destroy an equal 
amount of property without much delay, his name is “broken.” He is 
vanquished by his rival and his influence with his tribe is lost, while 
the name of the other chief gains correspondingly in renown. 

Feasts may also be counted as destruction of property, because the 
food given can not be returned except by giving another feast. The 
most expensive sort of feast is the one at 
which enormous quantities of fish oil (made 
of the oulachon) are consumed and burnt, 
the so-called “grease feast.” Therefore it 
also raises the name of the person who can 
afford to give it, and the neglect to speedily 
return it entails a severe loss of prestige. 
Still more feared is the breaking of a vala- 
able copper. A chief may break his copper 
and give the broken parts to his rival. If 
the latter wants to keep his prestige, he 
must break a copper of equal or higher 
value, and then return both his own broken 
copper and the fragments which he has 
received to his rival. The latter may then 
pay for the copper which he has thus re- 
ceived. The chief to whom the fragments 
of the first copper are given may, however, 
also break his copper and throw both inte 
the sea. The Indians consider that by this 
act the attacked rival has shown himself 
superior to his aggressor, because the latter 
may have expected to receive the broken 
. copper of his rival in return so that an 

Fig. 4 actual loss would have been prevented. 

cnaah shee In by far the greater number of cases 

The order in which the sections are Where coppers are broken the copper is 
is preserved. The owner breaks or cuts off 
one part after the other until finally only 
the T-shaped ridge remains. This is valued at two-thirds of the total 
value of the copper and is the last part to be given away. The order in 
which the parts of the copper are usually broken off is shown in the 
accompanying illustration (fig. 4). The rival to whom the piece that 
has been broken off is given, breaks off a similar piece, and returns both 
to the owner. Thus a copper may be broken up in contests with 
different rivals. Finally, somebody succeeds in buying up all the 
broken fragments, which are riveted together, and the copper has 
attained an increased value. Since the broken copper indicates the 
fact that the owner has destroyed property, the Indians pride them- 
selves upon their possession (see Plates 11 and 12). 
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CHIEF HOLDING BROKEN Copper. 


PLaTE 11. 
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CHIEFTAINESS HOLDING BROKEN 
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The rivalry between chiefs, when carried so far that coppers are 
destroyed and that grease feasts are given in order to destroy the 
prestige of the rival, often develop into open enmity. When a person 
gives a grease feast, a great fire is lighted in the center of the house. 
The flames leap up to the roof and the guests are almost scorched by 
the heat. Still the etiquette demands that they do not stir, else the 
host’s fire has conquered them. Even when the roof begins to burn 
and the fire attacks the rafters, they must appear unconcerned, The 
host alone has the right to send a man up to the roof to put out the fire. 
While the feast is in progress the host sings a scathing song ridiculing 
his rival and praising his own clan, the feats of his forefathers and his 
own. Then the grease is filled in large spoons and passed to the rival 
chief first. Ifa person thinks he has given a greater grease feast than 
that offered by the host, he refuses the spoon. Then he runs out of 
the house (g-é’qEmx’it=chief rises against his face) to fetch his copper 
“to squelch with it the fire.” The host proceeds at once to tie a cop- 
per to each of his house posts. If he should not do so, the person who 
refused the spoon would on returning strike the posts with the copper, 
which is considered equal to striking the chief’s face (k-i‘lxa). Then 
the man who went to fetch his copper breaks it and gives it to the host. 
This is called “squelching the host’s fire.” The host retaliates as 
described above. 

The following songs show the manner in which rivals scathe each 
other. 

First NEqi’/pEnk-Em (=ten fathom face) let his clan sing the follow- 
ing song at a feast which he gave: ' 

1, Our great famous chief is known even outside of our world, oh! he is the 
highest chief of all. [Then he sang:] The chiefs of all the tribes are my servants, 
the chiefs of all the tribes are my speakers. They are pieces of copper which I have 
broken. 

[The people:] Do not let our chief rise too high. Do not let him destroy too 
much property, else we shall be made like broken pieces of copper by the great 
breaker of coppers, the great splitter of coppers, the great chief who throws cop- 
pers into the water, the great one who can not be surpassed by anybody, the one 
surmounting all the chiefs, Long ago you went and burnt all the tribes to ashes. 
You went and defeated the chief of all the tribes; you made his people run away 
and look for their relatives whom you had slain. You went and the fame of your 
power was heard among the northern tribes. You went and gave blankets to every- 
body, chief of all tribes. 

2. Do not let us stand in front of him, of whom we are always hearing, even at 
the outermost limits of this world. Do not let us steal from our chief, tribes! else 
he will become enraged and will tie our hands. He will hang us, ihe chief of the 
tribes. 

[Neyii‘penk-rm sings:] Do not mind my greatness. My tribe alone is as great 
as four tribes. I am standing on our fortress; I am standing on top of the chiefs of 
the tribes. I am Copper Face, Great Mountain, Supporter, Obstacle; my tribes are 
my servants. 


At another feast he let his people sing :* 


1, Do not look around, tribes! do not look around, else we might see something 
that will hurt us in the great house of this really great chief. 


' See Appendix, page 667. 2See Appendix, page 668. 
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2. “Do not look around, tribes! do not look around, else we might see something 
formidable in the great house of this really great chief. His house has the 
Ts’6‘noqoa.'' Therefore we are benumbed and can not move. The house of our 
double chief,? of the really great chief, is taking our lives and our breath.” 

3. “Do not make any noise, tribes! do not make any noise, else we shall precipi- 
tate a landslide of wealth from our chief, the overhanging mountain.” 

4. [Neqa’penk-Eem sings:] ‘‘I am the one from whom comes down and from whom is 
untied the red cedar bark® for the chiefs of the tribes. Do not grumble, tribes! do 
not gru.uble in the house of the great double chief, who makes that all are afraid to 
die at his hands, over whose body is sprinkled the blood of all those who tried to 
eat in the house of the double chief,‘ of the really great chief. Only one thing 
enrages me,: when people eat slowly and a little only of the food given by the great 
double chief.” 


While these songs are merely a praise of the deeds of the singer, the 
following reply by Hé’nak-alasd, the rival of NEqa’pEnk-Em is bitter to 
the extreme. In it the singer ridicules him for not yet having returned 
a grease feast.’ 


1. I thought another one was causing the smoky weather? I am the only one on 
earth—the only one in the world who makes thick smoke rise from the beginning 
of the year to the end; for the invited tribes. ° 

2. What will my rival say again—that ‘spider woman;’ what will he pretend to 
do next? The words of that ‘spider woman’ do not go a straight way. Will he not 
brag that he is going to give away canoes, that he is going to break coppers, that 
he is going to give a grease feast? Such will be the words of the ‘spider woman,’ 
and therefore your face is dry and moldy; you who are standing in front of the 
stomachs of the chiefs. 

3. Nothing will satisfy you; but sometimes I treated you so roughly that you 
begged for mercy. Do you know what you will be like? You will be like an old 
dog, and you will spread your legs before me when I get excited. You did so when I 
broke the great coppers ‘Cloud’ and ‘ Making Ashamed,’ my great property and the 
great coppers, ‘Chief’ and ‘Killer Whale,’ and the one named ‘ Point of Island’ and 
‘The Feared One’ and ‘Beaver.’ This I throw into your face, you whom I always 
tried to vanquish; whom I have maltreated; who does not dare to stand erect when 
I am eating; the chief whom even every weak man tries to vanquish. 

4. Now my feast! Go to him, the poor one who wants to be fed from the son of 
the chief whose own name is ‘ Full of Smoke’ and ‘Greatest Smoke.’ Never mind; 
give him plenty to eat, make him drink until he will be qualmish and vomits. My 
feast steps over the fire right up to the chief.’ 


In order to make the effect of the song still stronger, an eftigy of the 
rival chief is sometimes placed near the fire. He is lean, and is repre- 
sented in an attitude as though begging that the fire be not made any 
hotter, as it is already scorching him (Plate 13). 

Property may not only be destroyed for the purpose of damaging the 


'A fabulous monster. See page 372. 

* The war chief and potlatch chief. 

3The emblem of the winter ceremonial. See page 435. 

+This refers to the fact that he killed a chief of the Awi’k”’éné6x in a feast. 

5 See Appendix, page 669. 

Namely, by the fire of the grease feast. 

7 The first grease feast went as far as the center of the house. As Neqi’pEnk*Em 
did not return it, the second one stenved forward across the fire right up to him. 
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IMAGE REPRESENTING THE RIVAL CHIEF. 
From A. Bastian, ‘‘ Northwest Coast of America.” 
Original in Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. 
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PLATE 14. 


HOUSEPOSTS REPRESENTING ANIMALS HOLDING Coppers. 
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prestige of the rival, but also for the sole purpose of gaining distine- 
tion. This is done mainly at the time when houses are built, when 
totem poles are erected, or when a son has been initiated by the spirit 
presiding over the secret society of his clan, to which ceremony refer- 
ence has previously been made. It 
seems that in olden times slaves were 
sometimes killed and buried under. 
the house posts or under totem posts. 
Later on, instead of being killed, they 
were given away as presents. When- 
ever this was done, the inverted figure 
of a man, or an inverted head, was 
placed on the pole. In other cases 
coppers were buried under the posts, 
or given away. This custom still con- 
tinues, and in all such cases coppers 
are shown on the post, often in such 
a way that they are being held or 
bitten by the totem 
animals(Plate14). At 
the time of the initia- 
tion of a member of 
the clan slaves were 
also killed or coppers 
were destroyed, as 
will be described in 
greater detail later on. 
The property thus 
destroyed is called the 
o’mayii, the price paid 
for the house, the 
post, or for the initi- 
ation. 

The distribution or 
destruction of prop- 
erty is not always 
made solely for the Fig. 5. 

4 ~OTLATCH MASK OF K*KWA/‘KUM, 

prestige for one’s self, (a) Outer view, representing the ancestor in an angry state of mind, 


but itis just as often vanquishing his rivals. (b) The mask opened, representing the 
ancestor in a pleasant state of mind, distributing property. 


IV A, No, 1243, Royal Ethnographical, Museum Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen, 


made for the benefit of 
the suecessor to the 
name. In all such cases the latter stands during the festival next to the 
host, or, as the Indian terms it, in front of him, and the chief states that 
the property is distributed or destroyed for the one “standing in front of 
him” (Lawu‘Iqamé), which is therefore the term used for the chief’s 
eldest son, or, in a more general sense, for the heir presumptive. 
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At all these festivals masks are occasionally worn which represent 
the ancestor of the clan and refer to its legend. I will give one exan- 
ple: In the potlatch of the clan K*kwa‘kum of the Q’O’moyué, a mask 
representing one of the forefathers of the present clan (not their first 
ancestor), whose name was NO‘lis or Wa‘tsé appears,—a double mask, 
surmounted by a bear (fig. 5). The bear broke the dam which pre- 
vented the property of No‘lis going up the river. The outer mask 
shows NO’lis in a state of rage vanquishing his rivals; the inner side 
shows him kindly disposed, distributing property in a friendly way. 
His song is as follows: ' 


1. A bear is standing at the river of the Wanderer who traveled all over the 

world. 

2. Wild is the bear at the river of the Wanderer who traveled all over the world. 

3. A dangerous fish is going up the river. It will put a limit to the lives of the 

people. 

4. Ya! The si’siuL? is going up the river. It will put a limit to the lives of the 

people. 

5. Great things are going up the river. It is going up the river the copper of the 

eldest brother of our tribes. 

Another song used in these festivals is as follows:* 

1. The heat of the chief of the tribes will not have mercy upon the people. 

2. The great tire of our chief in which stones‘ are glowing will not have mercy 

upon the people. 

3. You, my rival, will eat what is left over when | dance in my grease feast, when 

I, the chief of the tribes, perform the fire dance. 

4. Too great is, what you are doing, our chief. Who equals our chief! He is giv- 

ing feasts to the whole world. : 

5. Certainly he has inherited from his father that he never gives a small feast to 

the lower chiefs, the chief of the tribes. 

The clan Haa‘na.ino have the tradition that their ancestor used the 
fabulous double-headed snake for his belt and bow. In their potlatches 
the chief of the gens appears, therefore, dancing with a belt of this 
description and with a bow carved in the shape of the double-headed 
snake. The bow is simply a long carved and painted stick to which a 
string running through a number of rings and connecting with the 
horns and tongues of the snake is attached. When the string is pulled, 
the horns are erected and the tongues pulled out. When the string is 
slackened, the horns drop down and the. tongues slide back again 
(Plate 15). 


IV. MARRIAGE. 


Marriage among the Kwakiutl must be considered a purchase, which 
is conducted on the same principles as the purchase of a copper. But 
the object bought is not only the woman, but also the right of member- 
ship in her clan for the future children of the couple. I explained 


‘See Appendix, page 670. 

2 See page 371. 

See Appendix, page 671. 
*Stones heated in the fire for boiling the food to be used in the feast. 
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before that many privileges of the clan descend only through marriage 
upon the son-in-law of the possessor, who, however, does not use them 
himself, but acquires them for the use of his successor. These privi- 
leges are, of course, not given as a present to the son-in-law, but he 
becomes entitled to them by paying a certain amount of property for 
his wife. The wife is given to him as a first installment of the return 
payment. The crest of the clan, its privileges, and a considerable 
amount of other property besides, are given later on, when the couple 
have children, and the rate of iuterest is the higher the greater the num- 
ber of children. For one child, 200 per cent of interest is paid; for 
two or more children, 300 per cent. After this payment the marriage 
is annulled, because the wife’s father has redeemed his daughter. If 
she continues to stay with her husband, she does so of her own free 
will (wulé’L, staying in the house for nothing). In order to avoid this 
state of affairs, the husband often makes a new payment to his father- 
in-law in order to have a claim to his wife. 

The law of descent through marriage is so rigid that methods have 
developed to prevent the extinction of a name when its bearer has no 
daughter. In such a case a man who desires to acquire the use of the 
crest and the other privileges connected with the name performs a 
sham marriage with the son of the bearer of the name (Xué‘sa; New- 
ettee dialect: da/xsitsent=taking hold of the foot). The ceremony is 
performed in the same manner as a real marriage. In case the bearer 
of the name has no children at all, a sham marriage with a part of his 
body is performed, with his right or left side, a leg or an arm, and the 
privileges are conveyed in the same manner as in the case of a real 
marriage. 

It is not necessary that the crest and privileges should be acquired 
for the son of the person who married the girl, but they may be trans- 
ferred to his successor, whoever that may happen to be. 

As the acquisition of the crest and privileges connected with it 
play so important a part in the management of marriages, references 
to the clan traditions and dramatic performances of portions of the 
myth are of frequent occurrence, as may be seen from the following 
descriptions: 

1 will describe first the marriage of a Ma‘maléleqala Chief. 

NeEm0‘kulag‘ilists’@ called all the young men of all the tribes to 
come to his house. After a second call all the young men came. Then 
he arose and spoke: “Thank you, my brothers, for coming to my 
house. You know what is in my mind—that I want to marry to-day. 
You know that I wanted you to come that I might ask my brothers to 
invite all the people. Now dress yourselves; there is the paint and 
the eagle down.” ; 

The La’g-us arose and spoke: “ Yes, NEm0‘kulag-ilists’é, these are 
your words. I and my friends will go now to make war upon the daugh- 
ters of all the chiefs all over the world. - Now take care, my friends! 
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young chiefs of all the tribes; paint yourselves and put down on your 
heads.” Then the young men painted themselves and put down on 
their heads, and went out to the north end of the village. First they 
went into the house of Hii‘masaqa. As soon as they had entered 
they all said, “Listen!” and La’g-us spoke: “Hear me, tribes! go and 
help to bring my bride into my house.” Here he stopped, and one of 
the men living in the house said: ‘We will do so.” Now they went 
from house to house and spoke in the same way. Then they all went 
back into the house of NEm6‘kulag:ilists’é. Then they went at once 
to call the tribes, and they all came. Now Walas NEm0’gwis speke: 
“Come, chiefs of all the tribes, to hear the words of our chief. We 


will make war upon the tribes. Something great is in the door of the . 


house of our future wife. That is all.” Then Walas NeEmd’gwis 
counted the blankets and the counters kept tally. When 200 were 
counted, he said: “We pay for our wife these 200 blankets here.” 
Then he counted 100 blankets more, and said: “With these 100 blan- 
kets we will lift her. We must lift a heavy weight for the son of 
La‘lawig-ila.” All the men replied: “True, true are your words, chief.” 
Walas NeEm0’gwis counted 100 blankets more, and said: “These are 
intended for calling our wife. Wa, chiefs! there are 400 blankets here, 
by means of which we are trying to get the daughter of La‘lawig:ila.” 

Then Hé‘Lamas arose and spoke: “ Yes, son, your speech is good. 
All our tribes heard what you said. Now take care, else a mistake 
might be made. Thus I say, chiefs of all the tribes. Now arise, 
and you, Ma’/Xmawisaqamaé, and you, Ya‘qaLEnlis, and you, 
Ma’Xuayalits’é; we want to go to war now. Now ask if it is all 
right.”. They gave them each a single blanket to wear. Then these 
four men arose and went to the house of La/lawig-ila. They sat down 
in the doorway, and a@‘qoLas spoke: “We come, chief, to ask you 
about this marriage. Here are 400 blankets ready for you. Now we 
are ready to take our wife. That is all.” 

Then spoke Li‘lawig:ila: “Call my future son-in-law, that he may 
come for his wife; but let him stay on the beach. You all shall stay 
there; only the blankets shall come into my house.” Then Ya‘qaLEnlis 
spoke: ‘Thank you, Chief, for your words. Now let us tell our chief.” 
Then they went to the house of NEm0‘kulag-ilists’é. They went in, and 
4’qoLas told the answer of Lié‘/lawigvila to the chiefs of all the tribes, 
saying: ‘‘He told us to come soon to take our wife.” Then all the 
young men took the blankets. They put them on the shoulder of other 
young men and all walked out. They put the blankets down on the 
beach. Then Hé’Lamas arose and spoke: “All the tribes came; I 
came, Li’lawig-ila, to take from your arms your daughter to be my 
wife. Now count the blankets which we brought.” 

Then Walas NEm0‘gwis arose. He took the blankets and spoke: 
“ Yes, chiefs of all the tribes, I am not ashamed to tell about these 
blankets. My grandfather was a rich man. Therefore I am not 
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ashamed to speak.” ‘True, true!” said all the men, “who would gain- 
say it, Chief!” Walas Nrem0’gwis counted the blankets. When five 
pairs of blankets were counted, he put them on the shoulder of one of 
the four men, who carried them into the house of La‘lawigvila. Thus 
they did until 200 blankets were counted and carried into the house. 
He said: “ With these blankets they are married. Now we will try to 
lift our wife from the floor.” He took the blankets and said: “ With 
these we lift her from the floor.” He counted again five pairs, put 
them on the shoulder of one of the young men, who carried them into 
the house, until 100 were counted. Then Walas NEm0’gwis said: 
“There are 100, as we told you, chiefs! Now we will call our wife.” 
He took a blanket and said: “ We call her with these,” and counted in 
the same manner as before. When 100 blankets had been counted, he 
said: “There are 100 blankets here.” When the four men had carried 
all into the house of La/lawig-ila, he came out and said: “ That is what 
I wished for. All the tribes came to marry my daughter. Let my son- 
in-law hear it. He shall come into my house if his heart is strong 
enough, wa wa!” As soon as his speech was finished, eight men 
brought burning torches of cedarwood. Four stood on the right-hand 
side of the door and four on the left-hand side. They put the burning 
ends of the torches close together, just wide enough apart for a man to 
pass through. 

Now Ma/Xua arose. He was to pass through the fire. He ran up 
to it, bué as soon as he came near it, he became afraid and turned back. 
Now he called NEm0’‘kulag:ilists’é: “Hear it! his heart must be strong 
if he wants to accomplish what I attempted in vain.” NEmokula- 
g:ilists’é arose and said: “ Yes, Ma/Xua, your word is true. Now look 
out, chiefs! else we shall not get my wife and I shall be ashamed of it. 
That is the legend which my father told me, how the daughter of 
Nii‘nemasEqa was married at »a/Saxsdalis. A fire was at the door of 
her house. Now arise, La‘LiliLa, take two pairs of blankets and give 
them to him whose heart is strong, else our friends will try in vain to 
get my wife.” Then Laé‘LiliLa arose, took the blankets and carried 
them to Walas Nem0‘gwis, who spoke: “Tribes! Let him whose heart 
is strong go up to that house. These two pairs of blankets are for him 
who will go there.” Then Ma‘Xuag-ila the Koskimo arose and spoke: 
“Tam not frightened. I am LE‘Ipéla. This name comes from the oldest 
legend. He knew how to jump into the fire. Now I will go, you beat 
the boards!” As soon as the men began to beat the boards he ran up 
to the fire, and although the torches were close together, he ran through 
them into the house. He was not hurt. When he got into the house, 
Nem0‘kulag“ilists’é said: “Ho, ho, ho, ho. He has succeeded! Thank 
you, my tribe.” As soon as MaXuag-ila had entered the house the fire 
disappeared. Li/Lawig-ila came out and spoke: “Come now and take 
your wife, son in-law!” They brought out blankets and La‘Lawigvila 
said: “Now I give you a small gift, son-in-law. Sell it for food. There 
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are 200 blankets.” Then Walas Nemd’gwis arose: “Don’t sit down, 
tribes. Let as sing a song of joy! Take care, chiefs of the Ma’malé- 
leyala, we will make fun of the Kwakiutl. My chief has again given 
blankets. The name of my tribe is Ma‘maléleqala, who vanquish all. 
I am feared by all the tribes. I can not be lifted. I know how to buy 
great coppers. I make chiefs out of poor men. Whenever I give 
away blankets, I do so in Tsa’xis on account of the legend of Ma‘léle- 
qala, who was first transformed into a man at this place.” 

Thus spoke Walas NEm0’gwis and all arose and sang: 

1. The deer went on the water, and tried to make war on his younger brother. 

2. Kuékuaxa’oé gave up the chase, trying to make war on his younger brother. 

3. Only Ido this way. Only I am the great one who takes away the daughter of 
chiefs, the younger brother of Kuékuaxa‘oé. 

When they stopped singing, said, ho, hd, 
ho,” and he promised to give away blankets. He said: “These are 
blankets for you, Gué’trla; blankets for you, Q’6’méyué; blankets for 
you, Walas Kwakiutl; blankets for you, Q’0’mk-iitis. They belong 
to 1@/qoaqa, the daughter of NEmo’kulag-ilists’@,” and he said, “Now 
go to take my wife and the blankets.” 

Then the men went to the house of La‘lawigila, and after a short 
time they came back. Ts’A‘ts’alkoalis, his daughter, was among them. 
. Then all the men went home. He did not give away the blankets at 
once. She went to live with her husband. 


Hereis the description of another marriage: The successor of Ma’ Xua, 
chief of the Gua’ts’énéx, was engaged to marry Hé‘nEdemis, daughter 
of Ya‘qaLasamé, chief of the Qo’sqémuX. Then Ma’Xua sent four 
men—Kasia‘lis, A/wité, Nemé’milas, and Ya‘sid@—to ask if Ya‘qaLa- 
samé agreed to the marriage. As soon as the four men entered his 
house, Kasa‘lis spoke: “ I come, chief! sent to you by the son of Ma‘ Xua. 
He has 400 blankets ready to be given to you to buy in marriage your 
daughter, and also to take home your daughter, Ya‘qaLasamé. We 
beg of you, O, Chief! to bend your heart to our wishes, for you have 
nothing to complain of. We all are of one descent. We are sent by 
your uncle, chief, and by your great-grandson, the successor to Ma‘ Xua, 
Thus I say, NEmé’milas. Now we have said our speech, A/wité, Ya/3idé. 
Now, A’wité,-you speak to our uncle here.” Then A’wité spoke: “Let 
me speak next, Kasa‘lis. I came, sent as a messenger by your uncle. 
Let us try to get our relative. Now, Ya‘sidé, you speak next.” He 
said: “I am the double-headed snake.' There is nothing in the world 
that I am unable to obtain. Now move your tongue, and give us an 
answer.” 

Then Ya‘qaLasamé spoke: “You have finished your speeches that 
you were to deliver to me, chiefs of the Gua’‘ts’énéx. Only let your 
tribe take care, A’wité. Now you may have my daughter. Come here 
to-morrow, but strengthen your hearts. Now go and tell Chief Ma’/Xua 


' See page 371. 
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that I will show my legend—the fire in the house. If you do not run 
away from the heat of my fire, you may have my daughter. Now go, 
masters !” 

Then the four men left the house. They went and reported the 
words of Ya‘qaLasamé to Maé’Xua, who prayed his tribe not to fear 
the fire. 

As soon as they had left, Ya‘qaLasamé carved a large mask repre- 
senting the “Sea Bear,” the mouth of which opened, and attached it 
to a bearskin which his dancer was to wear. Then he took a basket 
and went to the graveyard, where he took seven skulls and other bones, 
which he carried home in his basket. Then he opened the mouth of the 
bear mask and put the skulls and the other bones into it. Next he 
prepared the seats for Ma‘Xua and his friends close to the fireplace. 
He poured several bottles of grease into a wooden box and built up a 
high pyre, on top of which he placed the box containing the grease. 

On the following day Ma’Xua called his tribe, and all prepared to go 
to Ya’qaLasamé’s house. When they entered, Ma/Xua said: “Now be 
very careful, my tribe! Do not forget how kindly I feel toward all of 
you. If ever you ask me to help you, I do not spurn you, but I feel 
proud of your kind feeling toward me. Now chiefs! A‘wité, and you, 
NEmé?’milas, and you, Ya‘/sidé, do for me as I have done toward you. 
I fear he will show his great fire, then let us take care, my tribe! The 
first Gua‘ts’énéx were never afraid; they never fled from anything. 
Therefore we, our present generation, must not fear anything, wa!” 

Then Ya‘3Zidé spoke: “Let us stand by our chief, Gua‘ts’@néx! Let 
us stand by our chief! The name Ma’Xua comes from the time long 
before our grandfathers. Now our generation is living. Take care, 
Ma’Xua,and you, my grandson, for the people of our 
tribe have seen your kind heart, wa!” 

Then they loaded four canoes with the blankets, for it is a long way 
from the village of the Gua‘ts’én6x to that of the Qo’sqémuX. They 
paddled, and when they arrived at the village of the Qo’sq@émuX, 
A’wité arose in the canoe and said: “Now, show yourselves, Qd’sqi- 
muX! lam of the Gua‘ts’éndX tribe and come to get Hé/nEdemis, the 
daughter of your chief, Ya’qaLasamé, as wife for my grandson, na‘Saxi- 
dalaLé, Now, NEg‘é’tsé and A’wité, count the blankets!” Now they 
counted the blankets. As soon as there were five pairs of blankets, 
A’‘wité said: “Ten I am paying for my wife,” and when another five 
pairs were.counted, he said so again, and so on until all the blankets 
were counted. Then Ya’qaLasamé went out of the house and said: 
“Come, Gua‘ts’éndx, come up from the beach into my house.” Then 
they all went ashore and entered Ya‘qaLasamé’s house. When all were 
in, Goax‘i‘lats’é spoke: “ Welcome, Gua’ts’éndx! Come, Ma’/Xua; come, 
Ya‘sidé; come, NEmé@’milas; come, A’wité; come, Ka‘salis. Thank you 
for coming, Chief L’E’nk-alas. Now take care, Gua‘ts’én6x, for here is 
the Q’0’mdqoa, a sea monster, who swallows everything, and there in 
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the rear of the house is he who devoured everyone who tried to marry 
the daughter of Ya’qaLasamé, and this fire has hurt everyone who 
tried to marry Hé’nEdemis. Now, Chief Ya‘qaLasamé, light your fire 
and let the chief get our daughter here.” 

Then Ya‘qaLasamé lit the fire and all the Gua’ts’énéx sat down 
close to it. When the fire was burning, Ya‘qaLasamé spoke: “‘ Now 
take care, Gua’‘ts’énéx, for I intend to try you. You said you were not 
afraid of Ts’0/ndqoa? Now I will try all of you, chiefs of the Gua‘ts’énéx. 
On account of this fire nobody can get my daughter.” 

When the grease began to burn, all the Gua‘ts’@néx lay down on their 
backs and their blankets were scorched. Now the fire died out, and 
then Kasa‘lis spoke: “Ya, QO/sqémuX! This is my way. Iam afraid 
of nothing. Even if you should begin to murder us, I should not ran 
away. Now, Gua’‘ts’éndx, we have our wife. Here, Chief Ya‘qaLa- 
samé! Look at our blankets which we are giving you.” Then Ya‘qaLa- 
samé spoke: ‘Chiefs of the Gua‘ts’énéx, I have seen you are really a 
savage people, and everyone fears you. I am afraid of you, for you 
are the first ones who have not run away from my fire. If you had 
run away, you would not have obtained my daughter for your wife.” 
Then he shouted: “Take her, Gua/ts’énéx! Now you, devourer of all 
tribes, step forward, that Ma’Xua and ya’saxidalaLé may see who has 
eaten the suitors of my daughter. Now look, NEmé’malas; look, 
A’wité; look, Ya/3idé; and you, Kasia‘lis, and see the devourer of the 
tribes.” Then Ya‘qaLasamé took a pole and poked the stomach of the 
devourer of the tribes who had come forward. Then the mask vom- 
ited the seven skulls and the other bones and Ya‘qaLasamé continued: 
“Now look at it, Gua‘ts’énédx. These are the bones of the suitors 
who came to marry my daughter and who ran away from my fire. The 
devourer of tribes ate them. That is what he vomited. Now come, 
Hé‘nEdemis, and go to your husband!” 

Then she came and went into the canoe of the Gua’ts’éndox. They 
all went into the canoe and returned home. 


I will give still another example, namely, the marriage ceremony of 
the 1L’a’sq’éndx, which is founded on the following tradition: A chief of 
the L’fi’sq’@ndx speared a sea otter which pulled his canoe out to sea. 
He tried to cut tlie line, but it stuck to the canoe, Finally the moun- 
tains of his country went out of sight. After a long time he saw a 
black beach, and when he came near, he saw that it was the place where 
all the coal.of fires goes when it drifts down the northward current of 
the sea. He passed this place and came to the place where all the dry 
sand is drifting to and fro. The sea otter continued to pull him on, and 
he arrived at the place where the down (of birds) is drifting on the 
water. He passed those and came to the place where the toilet sticks' 
are going. Finally he discovered a village on a beach. The sea otter 
jumped ashore and was transformed into a man, who entered the chief's 


' Cedar splints used in place of toilet paper. 
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house. The chief’s speaker invited the man to enter, and asked him 
what he wanted. The person who sees peoples’ thoughts sat to the 
right of the door and said: “ He comes to get a magical treasure.” Then 
the chief of the sea otter, for it was he whose house he had entered, 
gave him a harpoon and said: “ You will be the chief of the world. Do 
you want anything else?” “Yes,” replied the man, “I want to marry 
your daughter.” She was sitting on a platform in the rear of the house, 
He married her, and the chief gave him four men to show him the way 
home. The girl’s names were Tsé@/saqa (sea otter pup woman) and 
G-i'laxa-is (first to receive gifts). When they approached the village of 
the L’a‘sq’éndx, Tsé/saqa commanded her husband to throw the man who 
was sitting in the bow of the canoe into the water. He made him lay off 
his mask and threw him into the water. His name was Xa’y@‘la (sound 
of stones rolling on the beach). Then the sea began to roll in heavy 
waves. The woman ordered him to throw the three other men into the 
water. He did so, and they 
were tranformed into three 
islands, which protect the 
beach of the 
village. Since that time the 
use four masks 
representing these men in 
their marriages. 

The bridegroom’s tribe go 
in eanoes to the girl’s house. 
When they arrive in front of 
her house, four old men who 
wear the masks representing 


the four men referred to step Fig. 6. 
MARRIAGE MASK OF THE L’A’sQ’ENOX. 
ashore. They walk four steps Height 14 inches. 


and then perform @ Gance,  'V A, No. 1291, Royal Ethnographien! Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. 
They look at the girl’s tribe or 

and point toward the house as though directing their friends. Then 
they go back into the canoe and take their masks off. Figure 6 rep- 
resents the mask of Xa’yf’/la._ I have not seen the three other masks 
belonging to the ceremony. The broad band on top of the mask repre- 
sents the head ornament of cedar bark which Xa’ya‘la is said to have 
worn. The four men receive in payment of their dance a blanket each 
from the bridegroom. 

At this place I can describe only a portion of the ceremonial pre- 
scribed for the return of the purchase money and the delivery of the 
crest to the son-in-law, as it is in most cases performed as a part of the 
winter ceremonial and must be treated in connection with the latter 
subject. (See p. 421.) The return of the purchase money is called 
qauté’x-a, and the particular manner ud return, which will be described 
here, LEnE’m Xs’a. 

The people are all invited to assemble in the house of the wife’s father. 
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When all the guests have assembled, the father-in Jaw of the young man 
enters, accompanied by his clan. Four of them are carrying the mast 
of a canoe, one holding it at the top, another one at the butt, and two 
at intermediate points. They walk to the right and stand on the right- 
hand side of the door on the front side of the house, facing the middle.' 
Then the wife’s father calls his son-in-law, who steps forward and stands 
in the right-hand rear corner of the house. The other speaker tells 
him that the mast represents lids of boxes (g-i‘sExstala, see p. 421) tied 
together (LEnk"), and that they contain everything that he owes his 
son-in-law. The latter replies, asking if the coppers, house, its posts, 
and his father-in-law’s names are in it also. Even if the old man should 
not have intended to give all of this, he must comply with this demand 
and promise to give it all to his son-in-law. Next,the young man’s wife 
is sent by her father to fetch the copper. She returns, carrying it on 
her back, and the young men of her clan bring in blankets. All of this 
is given to the young man, who proceeds at once to sell the copper off- 
hand. This is called “holding the copper at its forehead” (da‘g-iué). 
In such a case less than one-half of the actual price is paid for the 
copper. If it is worth 6,000 blankets, it will bring only 2,500 blankets. 
The buyer must pay the price on the spot, and the blankets which the 
young man obtains in this manner are distributed by him right away. 
By this distribution he obtains the right to live in the house which his 
father-in-law has given to him. 

Although in most marriages the house and name of the bride’s father 
are promised to be transferred to the young man, this is not necessarily 
the case. The dower agreed upon may consist only of coppers, canoes, 
blankets, and the like. 

T learned about a curious instance how a man punished his father-in- 
law who had long delayed the return of the purchase-money and was 
evidently evading the duty of giving up his name and home to his son- 
in-law. The latter carved an image representing his wife and invited 
all the people to a feast. Then he put a stone around the neck of the 
image and threw it into the sea. Thus he had destroyed the high rank 
of his wife and indirectly that of his father-in-law. 


V. THE CLAN LEGENDs. 


It appears from what has been said before that, in order to fully 
understand the various ceremonies, it is necessary to be familiar with 
the clan legends. In the following chapter I will give a selection of 
legends which will make clear their connection with the carvings used 
by each clan and the ceremonials performed on various occasions. 

It seems desirable to introduce at this place a fuller description of 


'The positions in the house are always given according to the Indian method: 
The fire is the outer side (La’sak), the walls the back side(a‘La). Thus right and left 
are always to be considered the corresponding sides of a person who is looking toward 
the fire from the front or rear of the house. 
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the plan of the house than has heretofore been given. The houses of 
the Kwakiut! form a square, the sides of which are from 40 to 60 feet 
long. (Figs. 7 and 8.) The door (D) is generally in the center of the 
side nearest the sea, which forms the front of the house. The latter 
has a gable roof, the ridge of which rans from the front to the rear. 
The walls consist of boards, which are fastened to a framework of poles. 
The sides of the door are formed by two posts (A) from 6 to 8 inches in 
diameter and standing about 4 feet apart. Over the door they are con- 
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Fig. 7. 
GROUND PLAN OF KWAKIUTL HOUSE. 


nected by a crossbar (B). (Fig. 8.) Sometimes the framework of the 
door is made of heavy planks. The framework of the house front con- 
sists of two or three vertical poles (C), about 3 inches in diameter, on 
each side of the door. They are from 8 to 10 feet apart. Their length 
diminishes toward the sides of the house according to the inclination of 
the roof. These poles are connected by long crossbars (E), which are 
tied to their outer side with ropes of cedar bark at half the distance 
between the roof and the ground. The framework of the rear part is 
similar to that of the front, but that of the sides is far stronger, as it 
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has to support the roof. Two heavy posts (F), about 9 inches in diam- 

eter, are erected. Their heads are cut out and a beam of the same 

49 diameter is laid over them. At the joints it is cut out so as to fit inte 

the heads of the posts. On both sides of the door and in the corre- 
sponding part of the rear side, about 3 feet distant from the central 
line of the house, the supports (U) of the roof are erected. These form 
the principal part of the framework, and are the first to be made when 
the house is built. They stand about 3 feet from the wall, inside the 
house. These uprights are about 2 feet in diameter and are generally 
connected by a crosspiece (G) of the same diameter. On each side of 
the crosspiece rests a heavy beam (H), which runs from the front to the 
rear of the house. 


Fig. 8. 


ELEVATION AND SECTION OF KWAKIUTL HOUSE. 


Sometimes these beams are supported by additional uprights (U’), 
which stand. near the center of the house. The rafters (R) are laid 
over these heavy timbers and the beams forming the tops of the sides. 
They are about 8 inches in diameter. Light poles about 3 inches thick 
are laid across the rafters, They rest against the vertical poles (C) in the 
front and rear of the house. After the heavy framework which supports 
the central part of the roof is erected, a bank about 3 feet in height is 
raised all around the outlines of the house, its outer side coinciding 
with the lines where the walls are to be erected. Long, heavy boards 
4or 5 inches thick are implanted lengthwise along the front of the 
house, their upper edges standing 24 or 3 feet above the ground. Then 
the earth forming the bank is stamped against them, and thus a 
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platform is made running along the front of the house, Later on this 
is continued all around the house. The framework of the front is the 
next to be erected. The poles (C) stand in the dirt forming the plat- 
form. The upper edges of the front boards which were implanted into 
the ground are grooved, and in this groove the boards forming the 
front wall stand. They are tied or nailed to the crossbar (E) and to the 
foremost rafter, which is connected with the framework of the front. 
The next thing to be done is to make the rear wall and the sides. The 
former exactly corresponds to the front, the door only being wanting. 
The boards forming the side walls are implanted in the ground, stand- 
ing vertically, their upper ends being tied to the beam forming the top 
of the framework. The platform running along the inner sides of the 
walls is finished by stamping the earth against the side walls. The 
roof consists of a peculiar kind of boards, which run from the gable to 
the sides of the house. They lap on their edges like Chinese tiles. 
This arrangement has the effect that the rain runs from the roof with- 
out penetrating into the house. The house front is generally finished 
by cutting the boards off along the roof and by finishing them off with 
a molding. A few logs are placed in front of the door, forming steps 
(T) that lead to the platform. Steps of the same kind lead from the 
platform to the floor of the house. The board forming the inner side 
of the platform slopes slightly inward, The house has no smoke 
escape, but several of the boards forming the roof can be pushed aside. 
During the night these openings are closed, but in the morning one 
board over every fireplace is pushed aside by means of a long pole. 
As it is necessary to look after the roof from time to time, a stationary 
ladder is leaned against the side of the house. It consists of one-half 
of the trunk of a tree or of a heavy board, into the upper side of which 
steps are cut. 

The house is inhabited by several families, each of whom has a fire- 
place of its own. The corners belonging to each family are divided off 
from the main room by a rough framework of poles, the top of which 
is used for drying fish or other sorts of food. On each side of the fire 
stands the immense settee (fig. 11), which is large enough for the whole 
family. It has no feet, is about 7 feet long and 4 feet deep, and its sides 
slope slightly backward, so as to form a convenient support for the 
back. Boards are laid along the base of the rear and front platform and 
on the side of the fire opposite the settee. The arrangement is some- 
times made a little different, the settee being wanting, or in some 
instances standing on the rear side. Often long boards are placed 
edgewise near the fire, serving as a back support. They are supported 
by plugs which are rammed into the floor and lean slightly backward, 
thus forming a convenient back support. The bedrooms have the form 
of small houses which are built on the platform running around the 
house. Most of these bedrooms have gable roofs, and their fronts 
are finished off with moldings. The section c-d (fig. 8) explains the 
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arrangement better than any description can do. Sometimes these 
rooms are enlarged by adding a low extension to the house, the floor 
of which is elevated as high as the platform. In the center of such 
rooms there is a small fire- 
place. The plans of the 
houses of the separate 
gentes show slight differ- 
ences. In some instances 
the heavy beams (H) rest on 
the uprights (U), the cross- 
piece (G) being wanting 
(fig. 9). In other instances 
there is only a single timber 
resting on the crosspiece 
(G). When festivals are 
celebrated, all the parti- 
tions, seats, and fires are 
removed, and one large fire 
is built in the center of the 
house. For such occasions 

Fig. 9. the floor is carefully leveled 
VIEW OF REAR PART OF HOUSE IN XUMTA‘SPE. and swept. Each house has 
its name, as will be seen 
from the view of the village of Xumta‘spé (fig. 26, p. 391), in which the 
names of four of the houses are given. In front of the village the 
bight Okuiua’‘Le is seen, bounded by the narrow point La‘sdta, on 
which the natives grow some potatoes in a small inclosure. Behind 


From a sketch by the author. 


2 


Pig. 10. 
WOOD CARVING REPRESENTING THE SISIUL, 
Worn in front of the stomach and secured with cords passing around the waist. 
Length 42 inches. 


IV A, No. 6891, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by F. Boas. 
this point the hills of Galiano Island, KaxaxLa’ and We’xoeoa, are 


seen, which are frequently mentioned in the legends of these tribes. 
The island is divided from Hope Island by the Strait of Oxsa’. 
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The houses generally face the beach and are builtinarow. (See fig. 26, 
p. 391.) In front of the town there is a street, which is carefully leveled, 
the lower side being supported by an embankment of heavy logs. From 
here steps lead down to the beach, where the canoes are lying. Oppo- 


Fig. 11. 
SETTEE, WITH CARVING REPRESENTING THE SI'SIUL. 


From a sketch by the author. 


site to the houses, on the side of the street toward the sea, there are 
platforms; summer seats, on which the Indians pass most of their time, 
gambling and conversing. The platform rests on a framework of poles 
and on the embankment of the street, as shown in fig. 26, 


I proceed now to a discussion of the clan legends. 

First of all, it is necessary to describe and enumerate a number of 
supernatural beings who may become the supernatural helpers of man, 
as they appear over and 
over again in the clan 
legends. Besides a num- 
ber of animals, such as 
wolves, bears, sea lions, 
and killer whales, which, 
however, do not play a 
very important part as 
protectors of man, we 
find principally a num- 
ber of fabulous monsters 
whose help was obtained 
by the ancestors, and 
who therefore have 
become the crest of the Fig. 12. 
clan. THE SISIUL. 

Perhaps the most 
important among these is the si‘siuL, the fabulous double-headed 
snake, which has one head at each end, a human head in the middle, 
one horn on each terminal head, and two on the central human 
head. (Fig. 10.) It has the power to assume the shape of a fish. 
To eat it and even to touch or to see it is sure death, as all the 
joints of the unfortunate one become dislocated, the head being 
turned backward. But to those who enjoy supernatural help it may 
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bring power; its blood, wherever it touches the skin, makes it as 
hard as stone; its skin used as a belt enables the owner to per- 
form wonderful feats; it may become a canoe which moves by the 
motions of the si’siuL fins; its eyes, when used as sling stones, kill 
even whales. It is essentially the helper of 
warriors. 

I give here a few forms in which the si’siuL 
is represented (figs. 11,12. See also, figs. 
166-169, pp. 514, 515, Plate 15). In fig. 
12 only one-half of the 
si‘siuL is shown. The ter- 
minal head, with its horn 
laid backward, is plainly 
seen. The upper line be- 
hind the head designates 
the body, from which down- 
ward and forward extends 


Fig. 13. 
MASK REPRESENTING THE Ts’O'Nogoa. ONE leg, the foot of which 


Cat. No. 129516, U.S.N.M. Collected by Franz 1§ quite clear. One of the 


Boas. 
central horns is shown 


over the point of attachment of the leg. 

Another being which figures largely in the clan 
legends of the Kwakiutl is the Ts’6/noqoa, a wild 
woman who resides in the woods. She is repre- 
sented as having enormous breasts and as carry- 
ing a basket, into which she puts children whom 
she steals in order to eat them. Her eyes are 
hollow and shine with a wild luster. She is asleep 
most of the time. Her mouth is pushed forward, 
as she is, when awake, constantly uttering her cry, 
“ai, hi, i, i.” This figure belongs to a great many 
clan legends, and is often represented on house posts 
or on masks (figs. 15, 14). 

The following tradition describes this spirit quite 
fully: 

The first of the L’a’sq’éndx lived at XanX. On 
the one side of the river lived the clan Wi’sEnts’a. 
One day the children went across the river to play 
there. They made a house of fir branches and played 


Fig. 14. 
in it. One of the boys went out of the house and nc. post iw xew 
he discovered a giantess who was approaching the = ‘sr kepaesenr 


ING THE Ts'O/NOQOA. 


house. He told his friends, who came running 
out of the house. The giantess was chewing gum 
which was as red as blood. The children wanted to have some 
of the gum. Then she called them and gave them some. They 
asked her: “Where do you get your gum?” “Come,” she replied, 


From a sketch by the author. 
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“T will point it out to you.” Then the children crept into the basket 
which she carried on her back and she went into the woods. She was 
AO’xLaax (or Ts’0/noqgoa). She carried them far into the woods. Then 
she put the gum on their eyes and carried them to her house. She was 
a cannibal. Among the children were two sons of the chief of the 
Wi'sEnts’a; LO’/pEk”’axstEliL' was the name of thechief. His wife was 
Le'wag'ilayuqoa. Then she cried, and sometimes she would blow her 
nose and throw the mucus on the ground. Suddenly she discovered a 
little bey lying on his back on the floor. He had originated from the 
mucus of hernose. She took the boy up and carried him into the house. 
He grew very quickly; after four days he was quite strong. Then he 
asked for a bow and two arrows. Now he was called LE/ndEqoayats’E- 
wat. When he had received his bow and arrows, LE’/wag:ilayuqoa 
asked him not to go across the river, but he did so against her re- 
quest. He followed the trail which he found on the other side. He 
came toa house and entered. There he saw children sitting on the floor, 
and awoman named L’0’/pEk”’axstEliL, who was rooted to the floor. The 
latter spoke: “Don’t stay long, Chief! She is gone after water; if she 
should come back, she will kill you.” Then he went out and followed the 
trail. All of a sudden he saw the Ts’0/nogoa coming. She carried a 
bucket in each hand. The little boy climbed a tree, in order to hide in 
its branches. The Ts’0/noqoa saw his image in the water and made love 
to him. She looked up and discovered him. Then she called him to 
come down. Now he came down to her and that woman asked him: 
“Ilow does it happen that you look so pretty?” The boy said: “I put 
my head between two stones.” She replied: “Then I will take two 
stones too.” He sent her to fetch two stones and soon she came back 
carrying them. She put them down. The boy said: “ Now lie down 
on your back.” Then the boy put the one stone under her head and 
told her to shut her eyes. Then he took the other stone and dropped 
it as hard as he could on her head. Her head was smashed and her 
brains were scattered. She was dead. The boy broke her bones with 
the stones and threw them into the water. Then he went into her 
house. As soon as he had entered, the woman who was rooted to the 
floor said: “Now do not stay long. I know that you have tried to 
kill the Ts’6‘noqoa, It is the fourth time that somebody tried to kill 
her. She never dies; she has nearly come to life. There in that cov- 
ered hemlock branch (knothole?) is her life. Go there, and as soon as 
you see her enter shoot her life. Then she will be dead.” She had 
hardly finished speaking when the Ts’0/noqoa came in, singing as she 
walked: 
I have the magical treasure, 


I have the supernatural power, 
I can return to life. 


That was her song. Then the boy shot at her life. She fell dead to the 
floor. Then the boy took her and threw her into the hole in which she 


'This does not seem quite clear. The name means: “ Rooted to the floor,” and 
appears farther on as that of a woman living in the Ts’6‘noqoa’s house, 
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was going to roast the children. Fle washed their eyes with urine and 
took them home to XanX. They were all alive again. Then LE/nde- 
qoayats’EwaL went back to heaven. 

Of less frequent occurrence is the spirit of th esea, Q’6’médqoa, the 
protector of the seals, who kills hunters. There are a number of tales 
relating how he took the ancestor of a tribe to the bottom of the sea 
and gave him his crest. I will give here a legend of the clan G-éxsEm, 
of the La/Lasiqoala, which shows how they came into the possession of 
the Q’0/méqoa carving: O”’meaL, the Raven, the ancestor of the clan 
G-é/xsEm, had a daughter named Ha‘taqa. One day the crow, who was 
O”’meat’s sister, and Ha‘taya went down to the beach to gather sea 
urchins. Soon they had filled their baskets. The crow carried them 
into the woods, broke the shells, and prepared them. Then she offered 
some to Ha‘taqa, who refused them, for fear of her father. The crow, 
however, promised that he would not tell on her, and prompted Ha‘taqa 
to eat of the sea urchins. She had hardly begun to eat when the crow 
jumped upon a log of driftwood, shouting, *Qax, qax, qiax, qix! 
Ha‘tagqa is stealing sea urchins.” Ha‘taqa asked her, * Please stop, and 
I will give you my blanket.” The crow, however, did not cease shout- 
ing, although Ha‘taya offered her her bracelets of abalone shells. But 
already O”’meaL had heard what the crow said. He was enraged, and 
ordered his tribe to load their canoes and to extinguish the fires. Then 
he and his whole tribe left Ha’taqa all alone in the deserted village. 
Ha‘taga’s grandmother, however, had pity upon the girl, and before 
she left she had hidden some fire in a shell. A dog and a bitch were 
the only living beings that were left in the village besides Ha’taqa. 
As soon as the canoes were out of sight, the dog, by dint of scratching 
and howling, attracted her attention tothe shell. She found the glow- 
ing embers and started a fire. She built a hut of cedar twigs, in which 
she lived with her dogs. The following morning she sent them into the 
woods and ordered them to fetch withes. They obeyed, and Ha‘taga 
made four fish baskets. At low water she placed them on the beach, 
and at the next tide she found them full of fish. But on looking more 
closely she discovered a man in one of them, Aik-a’a‘ydlisana, the son 
of Q’6’méqoa. He came from out of the basket, carrying a small 
box. He said to her, “Carry this small box to your house. I came 
to marry you.” Although the box was small, Ha‘taqa was unable 
to lift.it, and he had to carry it himself. When he arrived in front of 
the house, he opened it, and, behold! a whale was in it. Aik-a’a‘ydli- 
sina built a large house and married Ha‘taqa. Then he invited all 
the tribes and distributed the whale meat. His descendants use his 
mask (fig. 15), and when it is shown, sing as follows: 


It is a tale which came down to us from the beginning of the world. 

You came up, bringing the house of Q’6’moqoa, you ‘Growing rich,” 

“Wealth coming ashore,” ‘Covered with wealth,” ‘ Mountain of property.” 

‘Really great Mountain.” It is a tale which came down to us from the beginning 
of the world.' 


‘See Appendix, page 675, 
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Whatever the tradition of the clan may be, the figures with which 
house and implements are ornamented refer to this legend. I am not 
familiar with all the legends, which often are quite trivial, merely stating 
that the ancestor met such and such a being. I give here a number of 
figures, which will illustrate the connection between the clan legend and 
the ornamentation of various objects. Fig. 16 shows the house front of 
the clan G-é’xsEm of the La‘Lasiqoala. It represents the thunder bird 
squatting over the door, and . 
thesun ateach side. While 
the former belongs to the 
G-é’xsEm, the sun was ob- 
tained from the clan Q’6’m. 
k-utis of the Goasi‘la. Fig. 
17 shows the house front of 
the clan G-i‘g:ilqam of the 
same tribe. The bears on 
each side of the door are the 
crest of this clan, which was 
obtained by their ancestor 


Fig. 15. 
MASK REPRESENTING AIK*A'A‘YOLISANA. 
The face is painted red and black; the hat is of muslin, with a painting on the front representing the 
sea monster ts'éqic, one on the back representing a starfish, and another the feather of a thunder 
bird. The revolving carved figure on top represents acod. Scale of front view, } 


IV A, No, 6889, Reval Ethnogr: aphical Museom, Berlin, Collected by F. Boas, 


Kué‘xagila, the son of Ha‘taga. (See p. 374.) Around the door is the 
crest of the mother of the house owner, who belonged to the Goasi'la tribe. 
It represents the moon, G-a‘loyaqamé (=the very first one), and inside 
the ancestor of the clan, LE‘Inakulag:ilak-as’6, who was taken up to the 
moon by G-a‘loyaqamé. The feet of this figure are drawn like frog’sfeet, 
but I did not learn any particular reason for this fact. Fig. 18 shows 
the house front of the clan G-i’g-ilqam of the Nimkish. It represents the 
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thunder bird lifting a whale, which is its food, from out of the water. 
According to the clan tradition, the G-i’g-ilqgam are the descendants of 
the thunder bird. This house front was excellently painted, but has been 
whitewashed, owing to the misplaced zeal of a missionary. The beak 
was carved and fastened to the house front. The owner had one of his 
coppers tied te the pole on ton of the house. In fig. 20 is shown a house 
post which represents a sea lion. I was not able to learn to what clan it 
belongs. Itis found in a house at Xumta/spé with the post shown in fig. 
36, p. 414. The owner belongs to theclan G-é’xsEm, ofthe 
The carving is said to have come from Ya‘qaL’nala (Hope Island), which 
is the territory of the La/Lasiqoala,. When the Naqé/mg-ilisala moved 
to the present village of Newettee they brought it with them. Fig. 
19, which represents a statue in a house at Xumta/‘spé, has a curious 


Fig. 16. 
HOUSE FRONT OF THE CLAN LA‘LASIQOALA. 


From a sketch by the author. 


explanation. It belongs to the subdivision Mé/Emaqiaé (Mé/Emaqaua 
in the Naq6‘mg-ilisala dialect) of the Naq6’mg-ilisala. These are the 
descendants of Lé/laxa (=coming often from above) the son of Q’@’q’a- 
qanalis, whose legend will be found below (p. 416). Their original 
home is the island G-ig-é’LEm, one of the small islands southeast of 
Hope Island. Lela’k-En was a later chief of the clan. His daughter 
was Lad/noquméqa. They moved to the island Q’oa/sqEmlis and built 
a village. The chief made a statue like the one represented here. It 
is hollow behind and its mouth is open. In the potlatch the chief stands 
behind the mouth of the statue and speaks through it, thus indicating 
that it is his ancestor who is speaking. Lela‘’k-En had one dish répre- 
senting a wolf, another one representing a man, and a third one in the 
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PLaTE 16. 


COLUMNS IN ForT RupeRT. 


From a photograph. 
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From a photograph. 
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shape of a bear. As the man who made the 
present statue was too poor to have all these 
carvings made, he had them carved on the statue 
instead. 

Figure 21 represents a totem pole, which was 
standing until a few years ago in front of a house 
in Xumta‘spé (Newettee). The crest belongs to 
the subdivision G@’ék-’0’té of the clan G-i’g-ilqam. 
According to the legend, these people are the 
descendants of @’0té, the son of K-épusaladqoa, 
the youngest daughter of Kué’xag-ila, the son of 
Hiataqa, the daughter of O’meaL. (See p.374.) 
They have the Ts’O‘noqoa, a man split in two, 
another man, wolf, beaver, and the sea monster 
ts’@‘qie for dishes. A man named NE‘mqEmalis 
married a daughter of the @”’ég’6'té chief, and he 
had allthese dishes made. Lateron,a man named 
Qoayo/LElas married NE‘’mqEmalis’s cousin. 
Then he was told to unite 
the dishes and to carve a 
totem pole. He did so. 
The second figure from 
below is placed upside 
down because the dish 
was in the back of the 
man, while all the others 
were in the bellies of the 
carvings. This history 
may also explain the fact 
that all the figures are 
separated on this column, 
while in most other totem 
poles they overlap, one 
holding the other or one 
standing on the other. 

From the same clan 
was obtained the crane 
surmounting the speaker 
on the post farthest to the 
right on Plate 16, 

The three posts in figs. 
22 and 23are the front and 
rear posts of the house 


Qoa‘qoak-imlilas of the Fig. 19. 
clan of the Na- STATUE FROM HOUSE IN XUMTA’‘s- 


. 
qO’mgilisala, The posts From a sketch by the author 
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Fig. 20. 
HOUSE POST REPRESENTING A 
SEA LION. 


From a sketch by the author 
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were on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition and were trans- 
ferred to the Field Columbian Museum. The name of the house was 
given by Q’a/nig-ilak", the great transformer, who, it is said, made two 
houses of dirt, one for himself, one for his brother NEm6‘gwis. He blew 
upon them and they grew large. He called the first Qoa’qoak-imlilas 
(so large that one can not look from one corner across to the other), the 
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WHITE MAN CAN YET IN 


Fig. 21. 
HERALDIC COLUMN FROM XUMTA'SPE. 
From a sketch by the author. 


other Yuiba‘lag-ilis (the wind blowing through it all the time). He carved 

four men of cedar wood, and called them T’éxtowa‘lis, QaLqap‘alis, - 
Kétogalis, and Bébekumlisi‘la. He made them alive and they lived 
in his house. Three of these men are represented on the posts. There 
was another post, on which the fourth one was carved, but it was so 
rotten that the owner of the house removed it. Post No. 1 (fig. 22 

represents on top QaLqap’alis, below a Ts’0/noqoa, which the owner 
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STATUE REPRESENTING THE KILLER WHALE. 


Fort Rupert. 
From a photograph. 


PLATE 17. 
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had obtained from the G-i’g-ilqgam of the La/Lasiqoala, who have inheri- 
ted it from Kué’xag-ila. Post No. 2, of the same figure, shows K~éto- 
ga‘lis on top. The heads underneath represent two slaves which were 
sold for the post (0’ma‘yi), its price. The figure underneath is a 

bear (nan), which belongs to the clan 


La‘lauiLzla of the same tribe. Figure 

= — |— 23showstheonly preserved rear post in 

bas the same house. On top the figure of 
~~ of Bébekumlisi‘la is seen. The bear 
© .) underneath was obtained from the 
clan Kwa’‘kok-uL of the- Na’q’oaqtéq. 


] The broken copper which it holds is 
: the price paid for the post. 

Plate 17 shows a wood carving which 
stands on the street of Fort Rupert. 
r It represents the killer whale, a crest 
of the clan La/alaxsEnt’aid. 
= | A very characteristic tradition is that 

of the clan NanEmas- 


Fig. 22. lis of th ‘itsi 

POSTS IN THE HOUSE OF THE CLAN @-E’XSEM, Eqilis of the Lau 1 a « 
NAQO'MGILISALA. In the beginning 

NomasE’nxélis lived 


at A’g:iwa’laa, in front of Tsa‘xis. He had a house 
there. His son was NodmasE’n- 
xélis came up with his copper. It is said that in the 
beginning he lay on it with his knees drawn up, and 
therefore his child was called L’a’qoag‘ilaqgEmaé. Then 
Yix-i/qEmaé, NomaseE’nxelis’s uncle, asked him to get 
a wife for him. Yix-a’qEmaé lived at LiXsi/waé. He 
induced Noémask/nxélis to come there and live with 
him. His son was to marry the daughter of Sa’g-iyé. 
Yix-a’‘qEmaé desired to have Sa’giyé’s house and 
carvings, therefore he wanted to.marry his daughter, 
A killer whale was the painting of the house front. 
Gulls were sitting on its roof. Various kinds of carv- 
ings were in the house. Then NodmasE’nxélis went 
out of the canoe to speak. He took his staff (fig. 24); 
therefore his staff has a hand on top of it, because he 
carried there on his hands the chief's daughters of Fig. 23. 

all the tribes. Then he got the daughter of Sa’griyé, ocr w novseor me 
Only NomasE’nxélis and Yix-a’/qEmaé lived in that wa 
house. Now, when it was time to go to Ts’a’/waté,'|  MO™SALA. 
they made themselves ready. Nodmask/nxélis wanted ie 

to give a feast from the sale of his copper. They paddled and stopped 
at L’a’‘qoaxstElis. There he wanted to take a stone and put it into his 
house. They tried to take the stone into the canoe when they were 


! Namely, to fish for oulachon. 
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going to Ts’a’waté. They were not strong enough to take it. Then he L’a/x1. 
put his copper under the stone. Therefore the stone Sé'lat 
received the name “copper under it.” Then he said q’uxLi 
he had received the stone as price for his copper. called 
Now they arrived at Ts’a’wate. Then he used his statf and ¢ 
with a copper on top. A hand was on topalso. Then called 
he gave a feast to many tribes, and changed his name Sa’‘g:i 
and took the name Kuax-iland/kumé. L’A’qoag-ila- went 
qEmaé was now the nameof his successor; Ts’AmA was Then 
the name of another child of his. That is the end. Lala 1 
(Appendix, p. 673.) Me: 
seals 
There is one legend which is of importance in this fars, 
connection, because the rank of the various names and sewed 
the.laws governing potlatch and feast are derived distril 
from it. I give here a version of the tale, which, gifts t 
however, is not quite complete and requires some ad- the hn 
ditional remarks. It is the legend of O’maxt’a‘laLé, the se 
the clan legend of the G-i’g-ilqam of the Q’0/moyué: each « 
A bird was sitting on the beach at Tr’ng:is. He off th 
took off his mask, and then his name was NEm0’gwis. is sai 
He became aman. Then he moved to K’a’qa. He called 
had a son whom he named O’maxt’a/laLé. The child Then 
grew up fast; he became a real man. He was very gener: 
strong. He walked with his uncle LO/La’watsa on the tribe. 
beach of Tsa’‘xis and clubbed seals. They were walk- Nov 
ing back and fro clubbing seals. Then NEm0‘gwis time. 
spoke to his younger brother LO’La’watsa: “ Friend, O’ma: 
don’t let us go on in this manner. Let us try to ar- sound 
range that our son may go out to sea.” He desired from, 
to have more game than the sea otters and seals away 
which they were able to club on the beach of Tsa‘xis. again 
Therefore they wanted to go to the islands. Then was ¢ 
NEm0’gwis and his younger brother burnt the inside Then 
of a cedar and burnt its ends, thus making a canoe. before 
They finished it. Then they launched the canoe that sound 
they had made for the child. They tried the canoe Ama 
that the child was to use when going to Deer Island. bow o 
O’maxt’alaLé was annoyed, and when he came back, stood 
his canoe was full of sea otters and seals. He kept “Tha 
: on going out every day and caught many sea otters grous 
Fig. 24. and seals. Then he said: “Let us try to discover canoe 
How many tribes there are. Let someone go and call The 
cedar, filled with them.” Then NEm6‘gwis’s younger brother LO‘/La’- L’0'L’: 
_vensth © watsa paddled. He was going to La’la’té to. call Noom 
IV A, No. 1197, Royal Then he arrived at Qag’axstE’Is and They 
«Called Ma‘tag’la. Hearrived atG“otaqa’laand called 
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L’a/xLaqoaXLa the Lau’‘itsis, who, it is said, was a man. He arrived at 
Sé/lats’@ and called Ma‘leleqala. He moved on and came to La’‘L’a- 
q’uxLa. There he called Ts’E’nXq’aid. He arrived at Ta/yaxqoL and 
called La‘laxsEnt’aid. Then he went to the town at Q’0’qué’taxsta’yé 
and called Wa‘xap’alaso. Then he went up the bay to A’g-iwa’laa and 
called Ni’mas. Then he went up the Sound to LiXsi’waé and called 
Sa’giye. He came to Xutsetsa‘lis and called YiXa’‘qEmaé. Then he 
went to the right side of the river of LiXsi’waé and called SE/nLaé. 
Then he paddled to O’s’eq and called Hé‘ilik-inakula; then to Na‘lax- 
Lala near the mouth of Ts’a’waté and called Ya’xLEn. 

Meanwhile the child of Nemd’gwis was clubbing and harpooning 
seals for his father’s feast. His house was already full of sea otter 
furs, which were used for blankets by the people of old. They were 
sewed together. Now the tribes gathered. He met his guests and 
distributed seals among them. He gave them their seats and gave his 
gifts to the chiefs. Nemo’gwis kept for them the belly part. He gave 
the hind legs to the chiefs of another tribe. He gave the flippers to 
the second-class chiefs, and the bodies to the common people. He gave 
each clan its place. He gave the bellies to the highest chief. He bit 
off these parts and had messengers to pass them on to his guests. It 
is said he bit off whatever he gave to his guests. Then he was 
called Walas Nemo’gwis and he called his successor O’maxt’a/laLé. 
Then he gave out the blankets to all the clans, giving the law for later 
generations. Some of the guests stayed with him and became his 
tribe. 

Now O’maxt’a/laLé said to his father: “I shall goa little farther this 
time. Do not expect me; but first I will go bathing.” Then 
O’maxt’a'laLé went in the morning. After he had bathed he heard the 
sound of adzes. He made up his mind to look where the sound came 
from, because the sound was near when he first heard it. But it moved 
away as he followed it and O’maxt’a‘laLé came to a pond. He bathed 
again and the sound came still nearer. He followed the sound, which 
was going before him. He came to another pond and bathed again. 
Then the sound of adzes came still nearer. He followed it as it went 
before him. Now he found still another pond. He bathed, and the 
sound came still nearer. He went toward it and now he saw a canoe, 
A man was sitting in the canoe working on it with his adze. In the 
bow of the canoe lay a harpoon shaft and two paddles. O’maxt’a‘laLé 
stood behind the man. He was the grouse. Then O’maxt’a‘laLé spoke: 
“Thank you, that I have found what you are working on.” The 
grouse looked at him and disappeared. Thus O’maxt’a/laLé found the 
canoe, the harpoon shaft, and the paddle. 

Then he put his nettle line into his canoe. He and his uncle 
1’0/L’awatsa went out. He went across the Sound trying to reach 
Noomas Island. Then he saw a canoe coming from YaaiXugiwand., 
They met at Noomas Island, and held the sides of each other’s canoe, 
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“Good day, brother,” said O’maxt’a‘laLé to Qa’watiliqala, “I do not 
come without purpose. My father sent me, because you are the only 
one whose daughter I will marry.” Qa‘watiliqala replied: “ Paddle 
behind me and follow me to my house.” O’maxt’A‘laLé said: “I will 
give you my harpoon line, friend, my nettle line, my harpoon shaft, and 
my mat.” Qa‘watiliqala then gave his leather line to his brother and 
they exchanged their canoes and everything in the canoes that they 
used. Then O’maxt’a’laLé said: “Let us go back. That smoke 
belongs to our house.” “No,” replied Qa‘watiliqala, Let us go on to 
my house. You said you wanted to be engaged to my daughter.” 
Then the two paddled side by side together. They reached the lower 
part of the river at Gua’é, “Take care, brother, when we enter my 
house. When we enter my house, follow close on my heels,” said 
Qa‘watiliqala. He told his brother that the door of his house was dan- 
gerous. They walked up to the door together. The door had the 
shape of a raven. It opened and they jumped in and the raven 
snapped at him. All the images in Qa‘watiliqala’s house were alive, 
the posts were alive, and the si/siuL beams. Then O’maxt’a‘laLé mar- 
ried Wilx:stasilayuqoa, the daughter of Qa‘watiliqala. The house and 
the images and all kinds of food were given him in marriage, and blan- 
kets of lynx, marmot, wolverine, mink, and dressed elk skins. Then 
his father-in law and his tribe brought him home. They brought 
everything, also the house. He built a house at K*’a’qa. That is why 
the place is called K’’A’qa, because logs were placed all around for the 
foundation of the house which he had obtained in marriage. Then 
Omaxt’alaLé invited all the tribes with what he had obtained in mar- 
riage from his wife. (See Appendix p. 675.) 

In the feast referred to in the preceding legend NEm0’gwis is said to 
have given each of his guests his seat, which their descendants have 
retained. He also arranged how the parts of the seal with which he 
fed his guests were to be distributed. The chest was given to the head 
chief, the next in rank received the hind flippers, and the young men 
of the nobility the fore flippers. He also instituted at the feast the 
laws according to which blankets are given away and returned later on. 

This Jegend is so important that I will give another version which I 
obtained at Fort Rupert: 

Nem0’gwis lived in a village at Wékawayaas. He was the ancestor 
of the G-i’/g-ilqam of the Q’O’modyué. He wore the sun mask on his 
face. He had a slave named 70’7atsa and had a boy. This son was 
growing up quickly and he came to bea man. Now NEm0‘gwis took 
a walk and saw a village at Ta‘yaguL. There he saw a man who wore 
a bird mask sitting on the ground. The mask had a small hooked nose. 
Then NEm0‘gwis spoke to him: “O brother! thank you for meeting 
me here. Who are you?” The other one replied, “1 am Ts’E/nXqaid, 
brother.” Then NEm0/gwis asked Ts’E’nXqaié: “ Who is living.in the 
house beyond?” Ts’E’nXqaio replied: “I do not know him.” NEm0’- 
gwis walked on to the east end of Ta’yaguL, where the other house was 
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standing. He discovered an old man sitting outside the house. He 
wore a bird mask. NEm0‘gwis spoke: “O, brother! thank you for meet- 
ing me here. Who are you?” The old man replied: “I am La‘laX- 
sEnt’aid.”. Then NEm0‘gwis asked him: “ Who is living in the house at 
the river?” La‘laXsEnt’aid replied: “I do not know him.” Then 
NEm0‘gwis walked on and arrived at Tsa’xis. There he beheld a man 
sitting on the summer seat outside the house, and NEm0’gwis spoke to 
him and said: “O, brother! thank you for meeting me here. Who 
are you?” The man replied at once: “I am Kuax-iland/kumé and my 
tribe are the G-i’g:ilqam.” And he asked NEm0’gwis: “ Who are you, 
brother? Where is your village?” N&rm0’gwis replied: “I am 
gwis. My younger brother is BO‘nakwala. We and my son, we three, 
live in my village, Wékawayaas.” Then spoke Kuax-iland/kumé: 
“Thank you, brother, for meeting me here.” And NEmd0’gwis went 
home to Wékawiyaas. When he arrived there, he told his younger 
brother and his son what he had seen. 

He spoke to his son: “ O, child, see the sea otters, the seals, and the 
sea lions on Shell Island.” Then his son wanted to go there. B0o’na- 
kwala and -7o’;atsa rolled a drift log into the water. The son of NEm0’- 
gwis was to use it in place of a canoe. They brought it to the beach in 
front of Nem0’gwis’s house and showed it to the young man. He sat 
on top of it and went to the island in order to club sea otters and seals. 
When he arrived at the island he began clubbing the sea otters and 
seals. He finished, and put them on his drift log. Then he went home. 
Bo/nakwala and -yo’7atsa met him on the beach and they unloaded the 
log. N&Em0’gwis spoke: child, now your name is O’maxt’a‘/laLé on 
account of your game.” He invited Ts’E’nXqaio and La‘laXsEnt’aid 
and Kuax-iland/kumé and Ma‘tagila. The four men came to the house 
and satdown. Then Bo‘nakwala put stones into the fire and singed the 
seal. When he had done so, he cut it up. He filled the kettle with 
water and then threw the red-hot stones into the water until it began to 
boil. Then he put the pieces of seal meat into the boiling water and 
added more red-hot stones. After a short while the seal was done. 
Bo/nakwala took the meat out of the water, and NEm0’gwis took the 
breast piece first. He bit it and gave it to Ts’E’nXqaid, saying: “ You 
shall always be the first one to receive his share, and you shall always 
have the breast piece.” Next he took the hind leg and gave it to 
Kuax‘iland/kumé, saying: ‘“‘ You shall always have this piece, and it 
shall be given to you next to Ts’E’nXqaid.” Then he took up the 
foreleg of the seal, bit it, and gave it to Ma‘tag-ila, saying: “ You shall 
always have this piece.” Then he gave a whole seal to Ts’EnXqaid, 
Kuax-‘iland/kumé, and Ma‘tag-ila, and told them thename ofhis son. He 
said: “I invited you to show you my son. This is O’maxt’a‘laLé.” 
Bo‘nakwala now addressed the guests. Therefore the people nowa- 
days make speeches in their feasts, because NEm6’gwis began making 
speeches and distributing blankets and canoes among all the tribes, 
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After the feast they all left the house. Bd/nakwala looked for a good 
log of cedar wood. He found one and brought it to the beach in front 
of NEm6‘guis’s house. When the tide had fallen, he burnt its ends and 
the middle, thus hollowing it out. It was to be the canoe of O’maxt’a’- 
laLé. As soon as it was completed, he gave it to O’maxt’a‘laLé. The 
latter went at once to Shell Island and clubbed sea otters. He did not 
elub any hair seals. When he came home, Bo/nakwala and -yo’7qatsa 
skinned the sea otters. Then Bo/nakwala spoke: “O, child! O’maxt?- 
WlaLé! I will go now. Do not feel uneasy if I should stay away long.” 
O’maxt’a‘laLe replied: ““Go on, but take good care of yourself.” His 
uncle Bo/nakwala went and came to Ga’/yux. At night he bathed in 
water and rubbed his body with hemlock branches. On the following 
morning he went on and heard the sound of an adze close to where he 
was. He went up to the sound. Then it stopped, and reappeared a 
long ways off. Then Bo/nakwala went again, and bathed in the water 
and rubbed his body with hemlock branches. He went on and again 
he heard the sound of an adze near by. He went to see what it was, 
and again the sound stopped and reappeared a long ways off. He 
went at once to the water and bathed again and rubbed his body with 
hemlock branches. He went on and heard again the sound of an adze 
near by. When he went up to the sound it stopped, and reappeared a 
long ways off. Again he bathed and rubbed his body with hemlock 
branches. When he had finished, he went on and suddenly he beheld 
a pretty hunting canoe lying on the ground. He went up to it and 
pushed it into the water, into the river of Ga’/yux. He went in it down 
the river. In the canoe were two paddles and a harpoon. He rested 
at the mouth of the river and then paddled home to Wékawayaas. 
When he arrived at the beach of NEm6’gwis’s house, O’maxt’a/laLé came 
down to meet him. Then Bo/nakwala spoke: “O, child, I obtained a 
canoe for you.” O’maxt’a/laLé made ready at once to go to Shell 
Island and asked the slave -1o’7atsa to steer the canoe. They started, 
and when they arrived at Shell Island, O’maxt’a/laLé clubbed the sea 
otters. Then he loaded his canoe, which was full of sea otters. When 
they were going home, the slave said: “O, master, let me see how you 
spear a sea otter with your harpoon.” Then O’maxt’a/laLé said: “Steer 
toward that sea otter and I will spear it.” The slave turned the bow 
of the canoe toward the sea otter and O’maxt’a/laLé threw and hit it. 
Then they returned home. When they arrived at the beach, Bo‘na- 
kwala came to meet them. They unloaded the canoe, and Bd/nakwala 
and ‘jo’7atsa skinned the sea otters and stretched the skins. After 
that they ate. Then O’maxt’a/laLé spoke: “O, father! I will go and 
see who lives east of us.” NEm0’gwis replied: “Child, beware of 
storms when you cross the sea. Go, and take ‘1o’7atsa along.” Early 
the next day O’maxt’a/laLé and -o’,atsa started. They spread the 
sea-otter skins over the bottom of their canoe and paddled straight 
across to the north end of the island at the mouth of Knight Inlet. 
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When he approached YaaiXugiwandé, he saw a canoe with two men 
coming up. O’maxt’A/laLé paddled toward this canoe. When the 
canoes were side by side, the men took hold of each other’s gunwale 
and O’maxt’a/laLé said: “Where are you going, brother?” The one 
in the bow of the other canoe replied: “‘ Brother, | ar hunting among 
these islands here. I thank you for meeting me here. I am Qa’‘wati- 
liqala. Who are you, brother?” O’maxt’a/laLé replied: “Thank you, 
brother, for meeting me here. I am O’maxt’a‘laLé. Let us go to my 
house, the smoke of which we see there on the other side. It is not far. 
Come, take my canoe; it is yours now.” Then Qa‘watiliqala spoke: 
“Brother, now this my canoe is yours and everything that is in it.” 
He meant the mountain goat skins with which it was covered and his 
harpoon. But O’maxt’a‘laLé’s canoe was all covered with sea-otter 
skins. His blanket was made of sea otter and his harpoon line of the 
guts of the sea lion, while Qa‘watiliqala’s line was of cedar bark and 
his blanket made of mountain goat skin. O’maxt’a/laLé spoke: “Thank 
you, brother. Now come across to your canoe and let me go into the 
canoe you gave me.” Qa‘watiliqala arose and went into O’maxt’a’- 
laLé’s canoe, and O’maxt’a’/laLé arose and went into Qa‘watiliqala’s 
canoe, This was as though they had exchanged their hearts so that 
they had only one heart now. 

Then Qa’watiliqala spoke: ‘That is done. Now, brother, come to 
my house. It is beyond this point.” They paddled on, and when they 
had nearly reached Qa‘watiligala’s house, he said: ‘ Brother, take care. 
When I jump into my house, you and your slave must jump in at the 
same time.” Now they arrived at the beach in front of the house of 
Qa’watiliqala. They went ashore and walked up to the house. When 
they arrived in front of the house, the mouth of the door of Qa’watili- 
qala’s house opened. They jumped in all at the same time and it bit 
only a corner of Lo’Latsa’s blanket. Then the posts at the sides of the 
door spoke, and the one to the right-hand side said: “ You made them 
come to your house, Qa‘watiliqala;” and the post on the left-hand side 
said: ** Now spread a mat and give your guests to eat, Chief.” It is said 
that the cross-beams over the rear posts were double-headed snakes 
(si/siuL), which were constantly playing with their tongues. The posts 
in the rear of the house were wolves, and a grizzly bear was under each 
of the wolves. Carved images were all round the house. O’maxt’a‘laL 
and Lo’Latsa were sitting in the house and were given mountain goat 
meat to eat. When they had finished eating, the speaker of the house 
said: “What do you want here?” Now O’maxt’a‘laLé beheld the 
daughter of Qa’watiliqala, who was sitting in the rear of the house. 
He thought: “1 will say that | came to marry her.” Then the thought 
hearer of the house spoke: “Chief O’maxt’A‘laLé came to marry Qa‘wa- 
tiliqala’s princess.” Qa‘watiliqala said at once: “O, brother! thank you 
that you want to marry my daughter. It has been my desire that 
you should marry her, brother O'maxt’a‘laLé. Now you marry my prin- 
cess and you shall have this house for your house as a gift from your 
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wife and the great wolf dance Walas’axa’.' Its names are G-alg-ayalis 
and G-alqEmalis and QEm0’ta’yalis and QEmotilelag-ilis, and your sum- 
mer names will be NEg’é’ and Neg:é’ts’é and Qoax0’L and G”ig’EsLEn. 
The great dance Walas’axa’ has forty songs. You will use this house for 
the celebration of the winter ceremonial, my son-in-law. That is all.” 
Thus spoke Qa’ watiliqala to O’maxt’a/laLé. The latter replied: “Thank 
you, Chief Qa’watiliqala. I am glad on account of your speech, father- 
in-law. Now teach me the songs of the dance Walas’axa’, for I will at 
once invite all the tribes when I reach home.” Thus spoke O’maxt’a’- 
laLé, 

The speaker of the house said: “O,Chief Qa‘watiliqala! Let us 
have the winter ceremonial to-night, that our son-in-law may see our 
ways.” Qa’watiliqala answered: “My speaker, your advice is good,” 
and, turning to the wolf posts of the house, he continued: “‘ Now take 
care, friends, you, QEm0’ta’yalis, and you, QEmotiltlag-ilis. Howl, that 
our friends G-alalaLila and his children may come.” When he had 
finished, O’maxt’a/laLé said: “O, father-in-law! I now invite you and 
your tribe to bring my house, myself, and my wife to my place. I can 
not withstand your words, father-in-law! I say, thank you! Now let 
me watch your supernatural dances to-night, else I shall not know 

what you are doing in this great dance.” 

At night the speaker of the house said: “‘Now, magicians, howl! 

that G-alalaLila and his children may come.” Then QEm0‘ta’yalis and 

QEmotilElag:ilis, the posts of the house, howled four times each. At 

once a how] like theirs was heard back of the house. Then Qa/watili- 

qala called his tribe, the ancestors of the Ts’A/watEénox. They entered 

their chief’s house, and as soon as they had assembled the wolves came 

in. All the men cried: “Yihii, hi, hi, hi, hi, hi!” Four times they 

did so, and then they sang: i 


1. He was made to sit between the wolves, hai. 
2. He was taken around the world by Lalistalaga, the wolf, hai. 


II. 


For four years I was coming home. Then Ma‘t’km took me away. 
III. 


1. My poor younger brother, 1a1ukuédanuLas, who lives on the other side, lies ihi a, 
for you said long ago that he was the first to show the wolf dance, my younger 
brother, ‘1imukuédanutas, who lives on the other side, i hayo ihi, iyiho 6, ihi, iyihd, 
6 iyi, hay, 6, ihi, iyihd, 6, iyi, ihi, iyihd, 6. 

2. My poor younger brother amtalat the T’rna‘xtax, lies, ihi a, for you said that 
long ago he was the first to show the wolf dance, my younger brother, yamtalaL 


IV. 


1, Come, come, come, come and make Jove to the son of the wolf! Come! yihi, yihi, 


2. LéLatalaénéx, the wolf, has been all around the right-hand side of the world.” 


9 See page 477. 
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These are all the songs I know. If you will go to the Ts’A’watréndx 
you can learn all the forty songs of the Walas’axa’. 

When the dance of the wolves was at an end, Qa‘watiliqala said : 
“ O, friends, I invited you, my tribe, that you may know that I give my 
daughter in marriage to O’maxt’a‘laLé, chief of the G-i’g-ilgam on the 
other side. Now let us go and take our son-in-law, his wife, and his 
house home. And he shall take this great dance. Let us go to- 
morrow !” Then the people left the house and the next day they made 
ready to start. They went across, taking the house and Qa’ watiliqala’s 
daughter. They stopped at Ga’/yuX. They built a foundation of drift 
logs. In four days they finished the house. 

Then O’maxt’AlaLé went to tell his father Nemo’gwis. He entered 
the house and said: ““Come, father! let us go to my house at Ga‘yux. 
I have married the daughter of Qa‘watiliqala. I brought my father- 
in-law and his tribe, and also the house and the great dance Walas’- 
axa’, and a great box and three baskets. I do not know what is in 
them.” Nerm0/gwis replied: “Let us invite Ts’E’nXqaio and La‘laX- 
sEnt’aid and Kuax-iland‘/kumaé, that they may see your house.” And 
he sent BO/nakwala to invite the tribes. Then O’maxt’a‘laLé and his 
father went, and O’maxt’a'laLé said: “Take care, father! As soon as I 
jump through the door of my house you jump with me.” When they 
arrived at the house, the mouth of the door opened and the father and 
son jumped in. Then the posts said: “Goon! greet them who come 
into your house, Chief!” NEmd‘gwis spoke: “ Welcome, Brother Qa‘ wa- 
tiliqala. I have heard about you. I thank you for having given your 
daughter and your house to my son.” Qa‘watiliqala replied: “O, 
brother, I am glad that I have seen you. From now on your name 
will be Great NEm0/gwis (Wa‘las NEm0‘gwis). This box filled with 
curried skin blankets is for you, and the basket filled with marten 
skins, the one filled with mink skins, and this one filled with lynx 
blankets.” Then O’maxt’a’late left his house, because he heard men 
speaking outside. He saw his uncle Bo/nakwala and the guests whom 
he had invited. Then O’maxt’a‘laLe said: “Now let us jump into my 
house all at the same time.” When they were all ready, the door 
opened and they all jumped in. Then the posts spoke: “Go on! greet 
them who come into your house, Chief!” The guests sat down, and 
were given to eat. When they had finished, they performed the winter 
ceremonial. O’maxt’a/laLe showed the Walas’axa’. Afterwards he 
gave sea otters to Qa’watiliqala’s tribe, and he gave blankets made of 
curried leather, marten blankets, mink blankets, and lynx blankets to 
Xqaid, La‘laxsEnt’aid, and His winter dance 
lasted four days. He was the first who gave away blankets to all the 
tribes, and who gave a seal feast. That is the end. 

Before leaving this subject I must mention that all the clans authen- 
ticate the claim to their rank and to the greatness of their ancestor by 
telling of a meeting between him and one of the two deities which 
prevail in the mythology of these tribes, Q’a‘nigilak" in the Newettee 
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group, and Kuékuaxa‘oé among the other tribes. The La‘lauiLzla of 
the La’Lasiqoala, for instance, say that their ancestor, NomasE‘nxélis, 
knew that Q’a‘nig-ilak" was coming.. Then he told his son LExx:a’lix:i- 
la’yu to go to Xu’spalis (Newettee Bar) and there to await Q’a‘nig-ilak"’s 
arrival. He himself remained, and was transformed by Q’a/nig-ilak" 
into a stone, which may still be seen on Hope Island. LExx-a‘lix-ila’yu 
went to Xu’spalis, but Q’a’/nig‘ilak" did not molest him, because he was 
afraid of him. 

The G-i’g‘ilqam of the same tribe say that he met O”’meaL, who 
pointed his forefinger at him when he sawhim coming. At once his head 
was perforated. Q’a‘nig-ilak" retaliated, and 
they saw that they were equally strong. 

I do not need to enter into these legends 
any farther, because they are all of the same 
character and are merely intended to show 
that the ancestors of these clans were pres- 
ent at the time of the transformation of men 
into animals, and that they were as strong 
as the deity himself. For the details of the 
(Ya’/nig-ilak" legend I refer to my book.' 

With this I will leave the clan legends and 
their connection with the crest and the pot- 
latch. Incidentally I will mention here that 
figures commemorating distributions of 
property, the breaking of coppers, and 
grease feasts are often placed on top of the 
house or on the poles. To this class belongs 


Fig. 25. 

STATUE OF sPEAKRR TALKING to the statue of the speaker under the sun 
Tae Sayre. mask (fig. 1, p.338), and the speaker on top of 

a house in Alert Bay (fig. 25). Other statues 


From a sketch by the author. : 
of the same class are shown in Plate 18, 


representing a chief who gives away coppers in a feast, and Plate 19, 
representing a chief breaking a copper. This last figure is placed on 
top of the house at the time when the father-in-law refunds the purchase 
money with which his daughter has been bought. 

In order to convey a better idea of the arrangement of the whole vil- 
lage, I give here a sketch of the village of Newettee as it appeared in 
1886 from a sketch taken by myself at that time (fig. 26), The names 
printed in Roman letters designate the names of the houses, those in 
Italics names of mountains on Galiano Island, and the one in Italie eapi- 
tals is the name of the bay. The house WA‘tsuxiioa will be recognized 
as fig. 17 (p. 377). The post in front of it is shown in fig. 21 (p. 380), 

I have referred several times to the fact that the clans also have 
peculiar carvings which are used as dishes. A few of these are repre- 
sented on Plates 20 and 21 and in figs. 27-34. The dish shown in the 
upper figure of Plate 20 represents the Ts’6’noqoa (see figs. 13 and -14, 


a “Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacitischen Kiiste,” Berlin, 1895, p. 194.” . 
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STATUE OF CHIEF SELLING A COPPER. 
From A. Bastian, *‘ Northwest Coast of America.” 
Original in Royal Ethnographical Museum. Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 
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STATUE OF CHIEF BREAKING A COPPER. 
From A. Bastian, **‘ Northwest Coast of America.” 
Original in Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 
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CarveD DISHES USED BY THE FORT RUPERT INDIANS. a 
IV A 1116, 1518, 1522, 1519, 1526, 430, and 561, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 21. 
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Fig. 1. REPRESENTATION OF THE SEA OTTER. 

(LV A 1520, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin ) 
Fig. 2. REPRESENTATION OF THE CRANE. ; 

(IV A 1523, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin.) 


(LV A 1525, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin.) 


Fig. 4. REPRESENTATION OF THE BEAR. 
(IV A 1527, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin.) 


Fig. 5. REPRESENTATION OF A MAN. 
(IV A 1528, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin.) 
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Carved DISHES USED BY THE FORT RUPERT INDIANS. 
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p. 372), That shown in the next figure on the left of the same plate 
represents a man and a snake. 
From the fact that so many carvings have reference to the clan totem 
we must not conclude that each and every animal or human figure found 
on any implement has the same 
meaning. It seems to me that the 
strong impulse which the art of 
these people received from the devel- 
opment of totemistic ideas must 
have resulted in the general appli- 
cation of animal designs for decora- 
tive purposes. That this is the case 
may be seen particularly in the case 
of dishes. The most favorite designs 
for dishes all over the cultural area 
which the Kwakiutl belong are 
the seal and the canoe. The seal is not a totem animal, but merely the 
symbol of plenty, as no animal of its size furnishes a larger amount of 
meat and fat. Therefore the seal feast is also reserved for the highest 
tribes of the Kwakiutl. The seal 
design is used by each and every 
tribe and by each and every clan. 
The same is often the case with 
the sea-lion design. I have 
selected a number of the most 
characteristic seal dishes (figs. 28, 
29, 30), and also a sea-lion dish 


(fig. 31). The dish represented Fig. 28. 
in fig. 30 shows the very character- SEAL DISH. 
istic change of style which takes Haida. 


U.S. National Museum. Collected by James G, Swan. 


place in the extreme north, begin- 
ning at Yakutat. The deep, round forms become flatter and wider 
and the carving is less elaborate. The idea underlying the canoe dish 
is evidently that a great abundance of food, a canoe load, is to be given 
to the guests (figs. 32, 53,34). The 
canoe dish develops into a number 
of animal forms, mainly through the 
influence of canoe decorations. 
The canoe is often painted so as to 
represent a whole animal. This 
ornamentation was transferred to 
the dish and has influenced its form 


Fig. 29. : 
SEAL DISH. considerably, as may Ve seen in fig. 
Haida. 34. Imerely adduce these examples 


in ender te chow that uct all ani- 
mal forms have necessarily a totemistic origin. I think, however, that 
in the course of the development of this culture the preponderance of 
animal designs which were originally founded on totemism must have by 
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a process of euhemerism contributed to the prolific growth of the totem. 
We have seen that the tendency to decorate objects with animal designs 
was fostered by an art which was applied almost exclusively to represen. 
tationsof thetotem. Thus theanimal became the dominating decorative 
element. The forceofanalogy must 
then have induced the people to in- 
terpret certain animal figures which 
were originally only decorative on 
the principle of totemism. 

Other objects, such as drums (fig. 
35, p. 395), boxes, house posts, etc., 


seem to be exclusively decorated Fig. 30. 
with designs representing the = 
totem. National 


VI. THE SPIRITS PRESIDING OVER THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL 
AND THEIR GIFTS. 


It is a common feature of all the legends referred to heretofore that 
the supernatural powers which were obtained by the ancestors became 
the crest of a clan, and that there is no mention of an immediate rela- 
tion between the descendants of the ancestor and his crest. We have 
to deal only with legends commemorating the early history of the clan. 
They do not indicate that the being which helped the ancestor con- 
tinues to protect his descendants. 

We have now to deal with another class of legends which relate 
entirely to spirits that are still in constant contact with the Indians, 
whom they endow with supernatural powers. In order to gain their 
help, the youth must prepare himself by fasting and washing, because 
only the pure find favor with them, while they kill the impure. 
Every young man endeavors to find a protector of this kind. It is 
clear that this idea corresponds 
exactly to the manitou of the 
Algonquin Indians, and that we 
have to deal here with the ele- 
mentary idea of the acquisition 
of a guardian spirit, which has 
attained its strongest develop- 
ment in America. Its specific 
character on the North Pacific 
Coast lies in the fact that the 


Fig. 31. 
guardian spirit has become he- 
U. S. National Muscem. reditary. This is the case 


among the northern tribes of British Columbia. It is also the case 
among the Kwakiutl and among the Chinook. When the youth pre- 
pares to meet a guardian spirit, he does not expect to find any but those 
ofhisclan. This is probably the reason for the relatively small number 
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of such spirits—for among the Indians of the plains, among whom each 
man has bis individual spirit, their number is unlimited—and it has 
also given occasion for the development of a more elaborate mythology 
relating to these spirits. 

I shall give a list and brief descrip- 
tions of these spirits and of their gifts. 

I, Wina‘lag:ilis (making war all 
over the earth), The descriptions of 
this being are very indefinite. He is 
a warrior and lives in the far north. 


Fig. 32. He travels about constantly and never 
CANOE DISH. leaves his canoe. Sofar as lam aware 
atin. he is never represented in masks or 


Cat, No, 9250,U.S.N.M. Collected by A. H. Hoff, U.S. A. 
. other carvings. By obtaining his pro- 


tection a youth may acquire one of the following powers. He may 
become a— 

(1) T’O’N’uit, who is invulnerable and has power over the si‘siuL, 
which assists him and his friends on war expeditions. 

(2) Ma’maq’a. The ma‘maq’a 
* has the power to catch the in- 
visible disease spirit, which is 
constantly flying through the air 
intheform ofaworm. He is able 
to throw it into his enemies, who 
die from its effects at once. 

(3) Hawi'nalat (=wardancer), 
who by the helpof Wind ‘lag:ilis is 
insensible to the pain of wounds 
and can not be killed, may he be 
ever so severely wounded. 

II. Baxbakualanu Xsi‘waé (the first one to eat man at the mouth of the 
river, i. e., in the north, because the ocean is considered a stream running 
northward). He is a cannibal living on the mountains who is always in 
pursuitofman. Red smoke rises 
from his house. His servant (or 
wife) is Q’O’/mindqas (=the rich 
woman), who procures food for 
him. He has a female slave, 
K-i/nqalaLala, whoalso procures 
food for him, by catching men 


Fig. 33. 
CANOE DISH WITH SEA-LION DESIGN. 


U.S. National Museum. 


Fig. 34. and gathering corpses. Near 
the door, in his house, sits his 
Alaska. 


slave 
the raven, who eats the eyes of 
the people whom his master has devoured. In his house live also the 
ho’Xhodk", a fabulous bird, with an immensely long beak, which lives 
on the brains of men, whose skulls he fractures with his beak, and the 


Cat. No, 9244, U.S. N. M. Colleeted by A. H. Hoff, U.S. A. 
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cannibal grizzly bear. Hai‘alik-ilaL is described as one of his friends. 
A person who meets him or one of his suit may become a— 

(1) Ha’mats’a, a cannibal, into whom he instills the desire of eating 
human flesh, and who devours whomsoever he can lay his hands upon. 

(2) Ha’mshamtsEs, a cannibal of less violent character. 

(3) No‘ntsistalaL, who is able to devour and touch fire with impunity. 

(4) Na‘né s BaxbakualanuXsi’waé, the grizzly bear of the cannibal 
spirit, who delights in killing people with his strong paws. 

(5) K-i‘nqala.ala, who procures human flesh for the ha’mats’a. 

(6) Q’O‘mindga, who also procures human flesh for the ha‘mats’a. 


THE KWAKIUTL INDIANS. 


SIDE OF BOX DRUM WITH PAINTED DESIGN REPRESENTING THE EAGLE. 
IV A, No. 71s, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen, 


(7) H6/Xhok", who breaks the skulls of men. 

(8) Hai‘alik-ilav. 

(9) Na‘naqaualiL (=sunrisedance), whichis given by BaxbakualanuX- 
si‘waé and Hai‘alik-ilaL jointly. 

III. Matrm, who lives on the top of steep mountains. It is a bird, 
and bestows the faculty of flying. 

IV. The ghosts who bestow the power of returning to life after the 
person has been killed. 

There are a considerable number of others of less importance which 
I will not enumerate here, because iv many cases it is difficult to 
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describe in what the gift of the spirit consists. This difficulty appears 
even in the preceding list of the most important spirits. 

Owing to the fact that these spirits are hereditary, their gifts are 
always contained in the legend detailing their acquisition by the ances- 
tor of a clan. The principal gifts in these tales are the magic har- 
poon which insures success in sea-otter hunting; the death bringer 
which, when pointed against enemies, kills them; the water of life which 
resuscitates the dead; the burning fire which, when pointed against an 
object, burns it; and a dance, a song, and cries which are peculiar to 
the spirit. The gift of this dance means that the protegé of the 
spirit is to perform the same dances which have been shown to him. 
In these dances he personates the spirit. He wears his mask and his 
ornaments. Thus the dance must be considered a dramatic perform. 
ance of the myth relating to the acquisition of the spirit, and shows to 
the people that the performer by his visit to the spirit has obtained 
his powers and desires. When nowadays a spirit appears to a young 
Indian, he gives him the same dance, and the youth also returns from 
the initiation filled with the powers and desires of the spirit. He 
authenticates his initiation by his dance in the same way as his mythi- 
eal ancestor did. 

The obtaining of the magical gifts from these spirits is called 
LO‘koala, while the person who has obtained them becomes nau/‘alak", 
supernatural, which is also the quality of the spirit himself. 

The ornaments of all these spirits are described as made of cedar 
bark, which is dyed red in the juice of alder bark. They appear to their 
devotees only in winter, and therefore the dances are also performed 
only in winter. For this reason they may conveniently be called the 
winter ceremonial. I shall revert to this subject more fully later on. 

The following legend of the origin of the ha‘mats’a (told by the 
Na’q’oaqt6q) will make clearer what I have said: 

The first of the Awi’k’én6x lived at Wa’waLala. Their chief was 
Ni/nwagawé. He had four sons who were mountain-goat hunters. 
At one time the members of his tribe were disappearing one after 
the other and he did not know what became of them. Nia/nwaqawé 
wanted to eat mountain-goat meat. His sons offered to go out hunt. 
ing. These are the names of the sons of Na‘nwaqawé: Ta/wix-amayé 
and Qoa‘qoasililag-ilis, and YA/qois, and the name of the youngest 
was Nii’Lilokué. The young men made themselves ready, and then 
Na’‘nwaqawé advised them. He said: “Do not enter the house the 
smoke of which looks like blood, else you will never return home. 
It is the house of BaxbakualanuXsi’waé. The smoke of the house 
of the goat is white; go there when you see it. Do not go to the 
house the smoke of which is grey on one side; it is the house of 
the grizzly bear. Else harm will befall you. Now go, my sons, and 
mind what I told you.” Ta’wix-amayé replied: ‘‘ We will try to avoid 
misfortune.” The young men left early in the morning. About noon 
they discovered the grey smoke of which their father had spoken. 
Ta‘wix-amayé spoke: “ Now let us see if our father’s advice is good. 
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Only take care, dear brothers, that no harm may befall us.” They 
went on and soon they met the grizzly bear. They fought with him 
and he almost killed them, but finally they overcame the bear and 
killed him. The brothers went on. At night they slept. In the morn- 
ing Ya’qois awakened his brothers. They went on for a long time; 
then Ta’wix-amayé said: “My dear brothers, do you see that smoke 
over there? That is what our father meant when he spoke of the 
bloody smoke of the house of BaxbakuilanuXsi’waé. Let us go 
there!” They walked on and came to the door of the house. It was 
open and the brothers entered. As soon as they came in, a woman 
called them. Ta’wix-amayé stepped up to her and the woman said: 
“T am rooted to the floor. Iwill help you. This house into which you 
came belongs to BaxbakualanuXsi’waé. Now do as I tell you and 
take notice of what you will see. Dig a deep hole in that corner of 
this house. Then put stones into the fire, and when they are red-hot 
put them into the hole.” When the brothers had done so, she con- 
tinued: “‘ Now cover the hole with boards. As soon as Baxbakua- 
lanuXsi’waé comes home he will dance, wearing his mask on his 
forehead.” As soon as the brothers had finished their work a whis- 
tling sound was heard. Then the woman said: “Nowsit down. I will 
say that 1 found food, that he may not see what we have planned.” 
BaxbakualanuXsi’/waé entered crying “hap.” Then the hd’Xhok" 
and QoaxqoaxudlanuXsi’waé began te shout. BaxbakualanuXsi’waé 
lay on his back. His body was covered all over with mouths. Then 
he arose. He became excited and went four times around the house 
crying “hap.” Then he went into his bedroom (ma’wiL). As soon 
as BaxbakualanuXsiwaé had gone in there, the raven with feathers 
on his head which reached down to his waist came out and danced, 
going around the fire. The raven went back into the bedroom. Then 
came out crying “hap, hap, go’u, go’u!” and 
danced around the fire. Then he went back into the bedroom and out 
came BaxbakualanuXsi’waé crying, “hap.” He danced around the 
fire and went back into his bedroom. Then came the hd’ Xhok" crying 
“ Hap, hap, hé, ho.” He danced around the fire and went back into his 
bedroom. Now BaxbakualanuXsi’waé and his four k-i/nqalaLala, and 
the four q’0’mindga came out. Hap, hap,” said Baxbakualanu Xsi‘waé,. 
The k-i‘nqalaLala sang and said “hdip,” and sometimes the q’d/mindqa 
sang “hai, hai, hai, hai.” BaxbakuadlanuXsi’waé danced. As soon as 
he came to the hole which the men had dug, 'l'a’wix-amayé pulled away 
the boards with which it was covered. BaxbakudlanuXsi’waé was 
looking upward while he was dancing. Then he fell into the hole 
upon the red-hot stones. Then they covered the hole up. Now he was 
dead. As soon as he died all the k-i/nqalaLala and q’0’mindga died 
also. The singers also fainted. While they were unable to see, 
Ta‘wix-‘amayé took off all their ornaments of red cedar bark. He took 
the masks and the ha’mats’a pole aud the whistles. The old woman 
told him what todo, She taught himthesong of Baxbakualanu Xsi' waé, 
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When Ta’wix-amayé came home, he told his father Na‘/nwaqawé what 
had happened. Na/nwaqawé went at once to see BaxbakualanuXsi’- 
waé’s house. He followed hissons. When they arrived at the house, the 
woman who was rooted to the floor gave them food and spoke: “My 
dear, Na/nwaqawé, you shall dance and keep the ha’mats’a mask, the 
raven mask, and the hd’/Xhok" mask, and the BaxbakualanuXsi’waé 
mask, and all the different kinds of red cedar bark. The q’0/mindqa 
shall have red and white cedar bark mixed, and the “ Bear inside the 
door of this house” shall have whistles. The nd‘nLtsistalaL shall have 
two whistles and red and white cedar bark. You shall also see how 
the bedroom (ma‘wiL) and the ha‘mats’a pole are made. You see it 
there, extending through the roof. Here, take the whistles of Bax- 
bakualanuXsi’waé.” Thus spoke the woman to Na’/nwaqawé. Now the 
woman taught them the songs. She sang the song of the head mask. 
This is the song: 

1. The hi’mats’a mask of the forehead, the hi’mats’a mask of the whole world, the 
pretty mask of that real BaxbakualanuXsi’waé. The hi’mats’a mask of the 
forehead, the ha‘mats’a mask of the whole word, the pretty mask, a ma ma ma 
mé ha mé, 

2. The ho’Xhok* mask of the forehead, the ho’Xhok" mask of the whole world, the 
pretty mask of that real BaxbakudlanuXsi’waé, The hé’Xhok" mask of the 
forehead, the ho’Xhok" mask of the whole world, the pretty mask, a ma ma ma 
mé ha mé, 

3. The raven mask of the forehead, etc. 

4. The cannibal mask of the forehead, ete. 

Then the woman spoke: “ These are the songs of the ha’mats’a mask 
of BaxbakualanuXsi'waé. Now listen to the song of q’0/mindqa. You 
shall know that she always goes to get food for BaxbakualanuXsi’waé. 
This is the song: 

1. Q’6'‘mindqa goes with me around the whole world. Hiai, hiai, ai, ai, hiai, hiai. 
Q’6'mindqa walks all around the world. Hiai, hiai, ai, ai, hiai, hiai. 

2. We are afraid of Q’6’minéqa’s body which is covered with blood. Hiai, hiai, ai, ai, 
hiai, hiai. Q’6’mindqa is feared by all because her body is terrible. Hiai, hiai, 
ai, ai, hiai, hiai. 

3. Q’O’mindqa’s cedar bark is tied on to you. Hiai, hiai, ai, ai, hiai, hiai. The red 
cedar bark of the whole world is making you voracious. Hiai, hiai, ai, ai, hiai, 
hiai. 

Then the woman spoke again: “That is the song of q’0’mindqa. 
Thus you shall do whenever you initiate a ha‘mats’a; then the q’6/mi- 
ndqa shall carry a corpse on her arms and she shall feed it to the 
ha’mats’a.” Then Na/nwaqawé spoke: “ My dear, go and teach us all 
you can. Tell us what BaxbakualanuXsi’waé was doing, and tell us 
all his names.” Then the woman spoke: “ Now listen, these are his 
names: Qoa‘lamk-aslag:ilis (eating alive on earth), and NOXdana (eat- 
ing one man), and Ta‘nis (ha’mats’a) and Na‘wik" (having eaten one), 
and La’wék" (having swallowed), and LaxLawék" (swallowing while 
standing), and H6d’kwétas6 (wishing to be tamed), and xéqamgasa‘lag’i- 
lis (swallowing skulls on earth), and x0/qaméLa‘lag-ilis k-asé Bax- 
bakualanuXsi’waé (the real Baxbakualanu Xsi‘waé, swallowing skulls 
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on earth), and Qédana (eating many). And these are the names of the 
q’0/mindqa: Na‘wis (alone on earth), and Lawis k-asé Baxbakualanu- 
Xsi/waé (the real BaxbakudlanuXsi’waé, standing on earth). 
“ All red shall be the cedar bark of the ha’mats’a, and white and red 
shall be the cedar bark of the q’6/mindqa. 
“ And this is the song of the k-i‘nqalaLala.” Then the woman sang: 
1. Oh, how nicely you heal your ha’mats’a by your song, by your magical means of 
healing, ma mé hama hamé. 

2. Oh, how nicely you sing your secret song for your ha’mats’a, your magical secret 
song, ma mé hama hamé, 

3. Oh, how nicely you sing your winter ceremonial songs for your ha‘mats‘a, your 
magical winter ceremonial sung, ma mé hama hamé. 

Then the woman stopped singing and spoke: “This is the song of 
the k-i/ngqalaLala.”. Then Na’nwaqawé asked the woman: “My dear, 
now tell me who you are?” Then she laughed: “Do you not know who 
lam? Iam your daughter. Therefore I resolved to teach you all the 
secrets of the ceremonial of Baxbakualanu Xsi/waé.” Then Na‘nwaqawé 
spoke: “O, my dear! Thanks, that I have seen you again. Now letus 
gohome.” Then the woman spoke: “It is impossible for me to go home, 
because I am rooted to the ground from my backside. I know it is 
impossible for me to get up from this tloor, but you must come some- 
times to see me.” Then Na’‘nwaqawé replied: “Do not say that, child, 
for I can not leave you behind.” Na’‘nwaqawé tried to dig out the 
root, but it became the thicker the deeper he dug. Then Na‘nwaqawé 
gave up digging and thought he would cut the root, but the woman 
said: “Do not do that, my dear, else I must die. It is best that you 
come sometimes to see me.” Then Na/nwaqawé gave it up and the 
woman spoke: “Now let me sing the song of the n6/nLtsistalaL.” 
Then she sang: 


~ 


1, You frightened everyone by your gifts, magical NO‘nLtsista dancer, hia, hia, hia, ya. 

2. You made everyone feel uneasy by your wild cry, magical NO’n-tsista dancer, hia, 
hia, hia, ya. 

3. You go all around the word, magical NO‘nLtsista dancer, hia, hia, ya. Yon drive 
away everyone by your gifts, magical NO‘nLtsista dancer, hia, hia, hia, ya, ya, hia, 
ya, ya, hia, hia, hia, ya. 


The woman stopped singing and spoke to Na/nwaqawé: “As soon as 
you get home, give a winter dance. Let Ta’wix-amayé disappear, he 
shall be ha/mats’a; then four days later Qoa‘qoasililag-ilis shall dis- 
appear. He shall be q’6/mindqa and get food for that ha’mats’a. Four 
days later Ni’Lilogoé shall disappear. He shall be nd‘nLtsistalaL, and 
you, Na/nwaqawé, shall be the ‘bear of the door of your house.’ You 
shall have two whistles. And the dancers shall wash every fourth day, 
and after they have washed four times every fourth day they shall wash 
every sixth day. After they have washed four times every sixth day 
they shall wash every eighth day. After they have washed four times 
every eighth day they shall wash four times every twelfth day. For 
four years the Ha‘mats’a shall do no work, else he will die early. Now 
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you know the names of all your dancers. Now go home and take the 
name of the house of BaxbakudlanuXsi’waé. This is its name: ‘ Place 
of red cedar bark’ (Lia‘qakwatsé). That shall be the name of your 
house.” Now Na‘nwaqawé and his sons weut home. When they 
arrived, he invited his tribe, and after they had eaten Ta’wix-amayé 
disappeared. Then Na’nwaqawé’s tribe tried to find him who was to 
be a ha’mats’a. Na’nwaqawé did all the woman had told him. He 
and his sons were the first to celebrate the winter ceremonial. That 
is how we know about the dances and the different kinds of cedar bark. 
That is the end. 


There exist several versions of this important legend, and I will 
record here another which I obtained from the Awi’k’énéx. The 
beginning is the same as that of the preceding version; but when they 
reach the cannibal’s house, it continues as follows: They met a woman 
who was rocking her baby. Opposite her a boy was sitting whose 
head was enormously large. The four brothers went near the fire and 
sat down on a box. When they did so, the eldest one hurt his leg so 
that the blood oozed out of it. Then the boy nudged his mother and 
said: *‘Mother, i want to lick the blood,” but his mother restrained 
him. The boy began to scratch his head and finally commenced licking 
the blood notwithstanding his mother’s order. Then the eldest of the 
brothers nudged the youngest one and said: “Oh, why did we not follow 
father’s advice?” The boy continued to lick the blood. Then the 
eldest brother took his bow and shot an arrow out of the house through 
the door. He asked his youngest brother to go and bring it back. As 
soon as he had left the house he ran homeward as fast as he could. 
Soon the eldest brother took another arrow and shot it through the 
door. He asked his next youngest brother to fetch it, and he also took 
the opportunity and escaped. Finally he shot a third arrow, and the 
next brother went to fetch it. He also ran homeward as fast as he 
could, Then the boy began to ery. The woman -asked the only 
remaining visitor: “Are not your brothers coming back?” and he 
replied: “They only went to fetch my arrows.” Then he shot a fourth 
arrow and went himself to fetch it. As soon as he had left the house he 
ran homeward. When after some time the brothers did not return, the 
woman knew that they had escaped. She stepped out of the house and 
called her husband: “ Baxbakualannu Xsi‘waé, I have allowed our good 
dinner to escape.” Baxbakualanu Xsi’ waé heard her, although he was far 
away. He pursued the boys, erying “ham, ham, ham” (eating, eating, 
eating). The four brothers heard him crying, and ran as fast as they 
could. The eldest brother carried a whetstone, a comb, and a bottle of 
hair oil. When BaxbakualanuXsi/waé had come near them, he threw 
his whetstone over his shoulder, and behold! it was transformed into a 
mountain which compelled the pursuer to go round about it. But soon 
he drew nearer again. Then the young man poured the hair oil over 
his shoulder. It was transformed into a lake and the pursuer had to 
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go around it. But again he came near the flying youths. Then the 
young man threw his comb over his shoulder. It was transformed into 
an impenetrable thicket. The pursuer had to go all around it, and mean- 
while the three brothers came home. Their father let them in and 
bolted the door. Soon BaxbakualanuXsi’waé arrived and demanded 
admittance. Nd‘aqaua killed a dog, cut it to pieces, and gathered its 
blood in adish. Then he invited BaxbakualanuXsi’waé to come toa 
knot hole in the wall of his house and offered him the full dish, saying, 
“This is the blood of my sons. Take it and carry it home to your wife. 
Come back to-morrow and I will feed you.” BaxbakudélanuXsi’waé 
took the dish and went home. Then Tsd/éna, NO/aqana’s wife, made a 
deep ditch and built a huge fire. She put stones into it which when 
red-hot, she threw into the ditch. Then a skin was stretched near the 
fire so as to conceal the ditch. Soon BaxbakudlanuXsi’waé and his 
wife arrived. He had brought his four children. When they went 
into the house, he left his youngest child on the beach to watch the 
canoe. There Tsd’éna made them sit close to the fire, their backs 
turned to the skin which concealed the ditch. 

Then BaxbakualanuXsi’waé spoke to No’aqaua: “ You know how 
everything happened in the beginning of the world. Tell me!” 
N0o‘aqaua replied: “1 shall tell you. What shall I tell you about what 
happened in the beginning of the world, grandchildren? A cloud was 
on the mountain. Soon you will be asleep.” When he had sung so 
twice, Baxbakualanu Xsi/waé and his whole family were asleep. Then 
No/aqaua and Ts0’éna drew the back of their seat and they fell into 
the ditch. They threw the red-hot stones on top of them. Twice 
Baxbakualanu Xsi’/waé cried “ham, ham!” then he was dead. After 
some time they pulled out the bodies. N6d’/aqaua cut them to pieces and 
scattered them in all directions, singing: “ BaxbakualanuXsi’waé, you 
shall pursue man.” They were transformed into mosquitoes. 


Here is another legend explaining the initiation of the O@/alitx, a 
subdivision of the Hé‘iltsuq. 

A woman named Ts’u/mkwalaqas came to the Stikine River. There 
she gave birth to a boy who was at once transformed into a stone. It is 
now a large mountain at the Stikine. It has a name, but I do not know 
it. She had two brothers whose names were Wa’‘k-as and Do‘kwa- 
lésala living in a village at Goose Island. She wanted to go to see her 
brothers. She went on in her canoe and came to the Skeena River. 
There she gave birth to a boy. He was also transformed into stone. It 
is now a large mountain at Skeena River named Kuga. Again she was 
with child. She came to Xa’exaés. There she gave birth to a boy, 
who was also transformed into stone. It is now a large mountain at 
Xa/exaés named Gugaspits’awé. Again she was with child. She 
started in her canoe and came to Da‘yasiowé. There she built a house 
of cedar bark. After four days she gave birth to dogs. 

Then she used to go digging clams on the beach in front of her house 
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to get food for her children. Now the young dogs began to grow up. 
At night when it was low water, she went down to the beach carrying 
a torch, and dug clams. Then she heard a sound like the singing of 
many children. Ts’u’‘mkwalagas wanted to know who the children 
were. She put her digging stick into the ground, took off her cape, and 
hung it over the stick. Thus she made it look like a person. Then she 
went to see who was singing. She looked through a hole and saw now 
that her children were all boys. Then she was watching them and 
learned their song, and the song is sung in the Hé‘iltsuq language: 


1. Spread on the floor. Aiha! 
2. Down the stream of the world. Aiha! 


Now she jumped into the house and said: “ You have no father and 
you are men. I must always work hard to gather food for you.” Only 
the youngest one put on his dogskin in time before the woman had 
taken the skins and thrown them into the fire. Then the eldest spoke: 
“ Don’t let us sit like fools; let us begin to work and help our mother.” 
He continued: “ What work shall I do for my mother? I shall be a 
wood carver.” The second brother said: “I will be her canoe builder.” 
The third brother said: “‘ What work shall I do for my mother? I will 
be the killer of monsters.” Then the dog spoke: “I will be her dog 
and watch that no sickness comes near her. I shall bark when an 
invisible spirit approaches.” Now it grew dark. On the following 
morning the wood carver carved figures of men and he carved house 
posts of different forms—in the shape of all kinds of fish and land ani- 
mals. Itis said the posts were as long as a forefinger. He made eight 
houses, and then he made one more house. He made it pretty; it had 
a front carved in the shape of a raven. He built another one with the 
front carved in the shape of Wiganx-tx, and he made still another one— 
eleven houses in all. And the canoe builder built toy canoes. He 
made many. 

At night the wood carver took the houses and put them on the ground 
on each side of his mother’s house. The large house was in the middle 
of that village. Then the canoe builder put his toy canoes in front of 
the houses. In the morning Ts’u’mkwalagas went out. What should 
she see but many people and large canoes. Now she was rich. The 
wood carver went to the small river near by and made a salmon trap. 
He carved salmon of alder wood. Therefore the flesh of the salmon is 
red. On the following day he went to look after his salmon trap. He 
found one fish in it and gave it to his mother, who cut it open and dried 
it. On the following day he went again to look after his salmon trap. 
He found eight salmon. He went home, carrying them on his finger, 
and gave them to his mother. Then he told his mother to look after 
the trap from time to time. The killer of monsters had killed by this 
time all the monsters living in the sea near the coast. 

Then the brothers said they would go into the woods. In the mofn- 
ing they went, and the wood carver was the leader. At night they 
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rested under a cedar tree. It had not been dark very long when they 
heard a sound far away, “ Wamo-mé-m6-md-wamd-md-md-m6,” That 
means: River, river, run, run,run,run. The three brothers were fright- 
ened. Now the sound came closer, closer, and closer. They heard it 
four times, and every time nearer. They did not know what made the 
sound, Then they heard another noise, “hahi, hi, hi, ahi, hahi, hi, hi, 
ahi, hi, hi, hi, ahi, hi, hi, hi.” (This is the ery of Q’O’mindqa.) 
They heard the cries four times, and they came nearer every time. 
Then the wood carver said: «I wonder what produces this sound,” and 
the canoe builder said: ** Do not talk too much; are you not afraid?” 
Then they heard a sound again, “hap, hap, hap, hap, hap, hap, hap.” 
(This is the cry of BaxbakualanuXsi’waé.) They heard the sound four 
times, and it came nearer every time. Now the sound stopped close to 
the place where they were sitting.. Then the killer of monsters said: 
“ Let us go and see what makes the noise.” They all went, and after 
a short time they saw a large house. Sparks were coming out of the 
roof. They entered, and a man came and told the brothers to sit down 
on the right-hand side of the house. Then the speaker of the winter 
ceremonial said: “* Now watch, brothers; now you will get a magic 
treasure.” Then the NO’‘nLEmg:ila came in and danced. It was he 
who always said “wamd-mé-mé-m6.” As soon as he had finished, the 
speaker of the winter ceremonial said: *‘Watch his dance. We call 
him No‘nLEmg‘ila. It shall be your dance.” Next Q’6‘mindqa came 
and sang “ hahi, hi, hi, hi, ahi, hahi, hi, hi, ahi!” 
Then she danced. When she had finished, the speaker of the winter 
ceremonial said: “It shall be your dance. Her name will be Gatgi- 
yots’énox, or invisible spirit. Now take care of that dance.” Thus 
spoke the speaker of the winter ceremonial to the brothers: “ White 
and red is her dancing ornament.” Then the brothers heard far off 
the ha’mats’a’s cry “hap, hap.” Now it sounded near the door of the 
dancing house. Baxbakualanu Xsi/waé came in and cried “hap” in the 
doorway of the house, and the people sang for him. This is his song: 
1. The whole world speaks of the strength of the mouth of BaxbakualanuXsi‘waé. 
Hamai, hamamai, hamai, hamamai. 

2. Frightened is the whole world of the mouth of BaxbakualanuXagi'waé. Hamai, 
hamamai, hamai, hamamai. 

3. For four men searched the strength of the mouth of BaxbakualanuXsi’ wae. 
Hamai, hamamai, hamai, hamamai. 

I do not know the song of No/nLEmgvila and Q’O/mindga. Now the 
brothers came home. Then the wood carver disappeared. He was 
taken away by BaxbakualanuXsi’waé. After four days thecanoe builder 
disappeared. He was taken away by NO/‘nLEmg-ila. That is how the 
winter dance of O@‘alitx originated. That is the end. 

I will give still another legend of an initiation by Baxbakualanu Xsi’- 
waé. It belongs to the clan G-é’xsEm of the T’Ena‘xtax. 

The first of the T’Ena’xtax lived at Lé’kwadé. Their chief was 
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La/wag'is. He was in love with a girl. Once upon a time she went up 
the river to pick berries, and La/wag-is followed her. He walked along 
the bank of the river, while she had gone up in her canoe. When it grew 
dark, he heard cries in the woods. Then he jumped into a pond and 
rubbed his body with hemlock branches. He went on. He heard the 
cries all the time and bathed in another pond. He walked on. Now 
the cries were close to him. He bathed again. Now the cries came 
quite close to him. He bathed the fourth time. As soon as he had 
finished, he saw a woman with a large head and matted hair and with 
a face which was full of seratcbes. La/wag:is went up to her and put 
his arm around her waist. As soon as he had done so they both fainted. 
He recovered first, but he put his arms around her waist only tighter. 
Then the woman with the great head recovered and spoke: “I am the 
crier of the woods. Now let me go and I will help you to obtain every- 
thing easily. I will be your magical helper. You shall obtain easily all 
kinds ef property.” La‘wagis only held her more tightly. Then she 
spoke again: “I will raise property for you.” But he held her still 
tighter. Then she spoke again: “I will give you the water of life. Let 
me go.” But he held her still tighter. She spoke again: “Let me go. 
Take my name, it shall be yours. You will be Qoa‘dasgamals. I will 
give you the apron that burns everything.” Then he let her go. She 
disappeared at once. She only left the four gifts, which she had given 
him, on the ground. Then Laé‘wag-is took his magical treasures. He 
went on and tried his apron against the trees of a mountain. Imme- 
diately they were burnt, and you can see even now that the mountains 
of Ts’A/waté are burnt. Now he was glad. He hid his magical treas- 
ures under a cedar tree and went on. He arrived at the village where 
his sweetheart was living. She asked him: “ Why did you not come 
sooner?” He replied: “I lost my way.” That night they went to bed 
and played together. After a short time he was poked in the side 
through a hole which was in the boards of the house. He arose and 
went to look. As soon as he went out his face was covered and he was 
led away bya man. He did not dare to speak and to ask, but he kuew 
that he was led three times up a mountain and three times down. Dur- 
ing all this time his face was not uncovered. Then he knew they were 
going up 4 mountain again, and he heard a cry, “ hap, hap, hap; had, had; 
gad, gad” (the cries of the ha’mats’a, the hé"Xhok", and of the raven.) 
Then the man spoke: “My dear, do not be afraid. I want to give you 
magical power. This is my house. I am BaxbakualanuXsi’waé. You 
shall see everything in my house.” They entered, and he uncovered the 
faceof La’wag'is. “Now look, friend!” said BaxbakualanuXsi/waé. You 
shall have my name, Wilgasa’‘lag‘ilis, and your name shall be Ha‘mats’a. 
Now watch the dance of the ha‘mats’a.” Then he heard the cries, “hap, 
hap, hap; had, had; gad, gad.” Then the raven that was painted on the 
front of the ha/mats’a’s secret room opened its mouth and the ha’mats’a 
came out, vomited by the raven. Then he danced. La‘wag-is did not 
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see the singers. After the first song the hi/mats’a went back and the 
hd’ Xhok" came out and danced. After one dance be went back and the 
raven came out and danced, With the next song the ha‘mats’a came 
out carrying a corpse in his arms, which he ate. When he had eaten it, 
he danced again and went back. He had four songs. BaxbakuadlanuX- 
si/waé spoke: “This shall be your ha‘mats’a, your name shall be Wil- 
gasi‘lag-ilis, and Hamiga@‘lagalits’ak" and Naxnawisa‘lag-ilis. Don’t 
forget the head masks of the hé’Xhok" and of the raven and the paint- 
ing of the secret room. He called La’wag:is to see a ditch that was in 
the rear of the house. Then he went and saw it. Something like a 
rainbow was standing in the hole. La‘wag-is looked down and saw all 
kinds of animals and fishes in the hole. BaxbakualanuXsi’waé spoke: 
“This is the cannibal post of the dancing house. This shall be your 
magical treasure. Then he taught him his song: 
1. You are the great BaxbakualanuXsi'waé, to whom every one looks up, abd, 6, 6, 6, 
hém, aém. 
2. This is the way of the true BaxbakualanuXsi'waé, ahd, 6, 6, 6, hém, aém. 
3. O, nobody can live before the great BaxbakualanuXsi’waé, ahd, 6, 6, 6, hém, aém. 
4. Who came out of the woods to me, ahd, 6, 6, 6, hém, aém. 


Now he had learned the one song and BaxbakualanuXsi’waé taught 
him the second song: 


1. You are looking for food, you great magician, mahamai, hama, hamamai; yi 
hama ma mai hama. 


2. You are looking for men whom you want to eat, great magician; mahamai, 
hama, hamamai; yi hama ma mai hama. 


3. You tear men’s skins, great magician, mahamai. Yon try to eat many men, great 
magician, mahamai, hama, hamamai; yi hama ma mai hama. 

4. Everybody trembles before you, you great magician. You who have been to the 
end of the world, mahamai, hama hama mai; yi hama ma mai hama. 

After the song BaxbaknilanuXsi/waé called La‘wag-is and asked 
him: “Don’t you want this harpoon shaft? It kills everything. Now 
it is yours, and also this red cedar bark and the fire with which you may 
burn everything, the water of life, and the quartz for killing your ene- 
mies.” Then La’wag-is went home. That is the end. 


The following legend belongs to the Nimkish: 

There were two friends. One of them had gone into the woods to be 
initiated by the spirits of his clan, while the other one was not yet pre- 
pared to meet these spirits. Nevertheless he went to search for his 
friend and after four days he found him. When he returned, his father 
asked him where he had been, and he told him that he had found his 
friend who was being instructed by the spirits. Then his father struck 
him, saying: “ Do you not know that it is forbidden? I shall be killed 
on account of you.” Then the youth became sad. At night he put on 
his ornaments, which were made of abalone shells, and went into the 
woods. He went up the river and washed with hemlock branches. 
The following morning he went on, and the next day he washed again. 
Then he heard the voice of BaxbakuadlanuXsi’waé. At the end of the 
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fourth day he came toa precipice aud lay down at its base to rest. 
Early in the morning he saw the reck open and out came Baxba- 
kualanuXsi/waé. He hid, and the spirit tlew away over his head. His 
body was all covered with red cedar bark. Four days the boy stayed 
there. On the fifth morning when BaxbakualanuXsi’waé came out 
again, he followed him, and saw how he took off his cedar bark orna- 
ments on the bank of a pond and went to swim in it. When he dived, 
the youth jumped forward and put on the cedar bark ornaments. Now 
the spirit emerged. When he saw the boy decked with his cedar bark 
ornaments, he said: “ You have done well to take my ornaments. Now 
I can do you no harm.” He took him along to his home inside the 
rock. There he asked him: “‘What do you want to have? Do you 
want this harpoon? Do you want the water of life?’ Do you want the 
death-bringer? Do you want my ha’matsa?” He gave him all of 
these. The youth stayed with him for four days. Then he was able 
to fly. Then BaxbakudlanuXsi/waé instructed him to fly to a place 
where his father was accustomed to fetch water for cooking. Soon his 
younger brother came, and when he saw him, he discovered that he 
had been away a long time. What had seemed to him four days were 
actually four years. Heasked the young boy: “How is father? I am 
your elder brother. Go and ask father to clean his house.” The boy 
went back and told his father, who beat him for speaking of his dead 
son. Then the boy ran back and complained to his brother that his 
father had beaten him for carrying the message. The elder brother 
sent him back to the house, asking him to repeat his request. The boy 
obeyed and when his father had heard the message again, he went out 
to see by himself. As soon as his eldest son saw him he grew excited. 
He flew across the river to the graveyard, tore corpses out of their 
coffins and devoured them. Then he flew into his father’s house and 
bit everyone whom he saw. 

There are a number of tales referring to the acquisition of the 
hé’Xhok". The Nag6‘mg-ilisala have the following legend on this 
subject: ' 

A number of women went to the island Yi’Lé to dig fern roots. They 
put some dried whale meat over the fire and a red-breasted owl came 
and picked up some of it. It is said that there are many red-breasted 
owls there. Then all of a sudden came the hé/Xhok" and alighted on 
top of atree. He came downward, pecking the tree. He came down 
to the bottom of the tree, but it was hard on his beak. Now he walked 
up to the women. He covered his nose and was transformed into a 
man. He reached a woman who put some dry whale on the fire. She 
laid a mat before him and put the whale meat on it. The hd/Xhok" 
said: “I do not eat whale meat, I eat only man’s brain.” So saying, he 
pecked the woman’s head, broke her skull, and ate the brain. One of 
the women had hidden when he came down. She went home and told 
the tale. Then the Naqé‘mg-ilisala resolved to make war upon the 
hd’/Xhok". Q06’/mg-ustals and Waxalalaa took the blood of a woman 


' Appendix page 680. 
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and washed themselves. Then they made war on the hd/Xhok". Now 
they went to where the women had been. They put whale meat on the 
fire. At once many owls came there and the hé’Xhok" alighted on 
the tree. Now he came downward, pecking the tree. When he came 
to the foot of the tree, he jumped. His beak stuck in a crack of the 
tree. Then QOo’mg-ustals and Waxalalaa ran up to him and broke off 
his nose and pushed him into the fire. He was dead. That is the end. 


The following tradition of the Awi’k’én6x referring to the hé/Xhok" 
is of interest because it indicates the ceremonial or dance performed 
by every novice initiated by this being: 

A young man named Q’’0’mkilig-a went into the woods to fetch cedar 
bark. There the ho’Xhok" scented him, He found that the youth was 
clean, and therefore rushed down upon him in order to abduct him. 
When Q’-0’mkilig-a heard the spirit coming, he trembled with fear. He 
hoped to master his fears by smoking, but he failed. He fainted and 
lay like one dead. The hd’/Xhok" came down to him and imbued him 
with his powers. 

When the youth did not return, his friends went into the woods to 
search for him. They found him lying in a deep swoon. They sprin- 
kled him with cold water, but he did not awake. They carried him 
back to the village. When his father saw him, his heart was sad. But 
soon he noticed that he was still alive. He called a shaman and bade 
him heal his son. The shaman ordered the house to be swept and the 
floor to be strewn with sand. He took the youth into the woods and 
stayed there for four days. Then he returned. After four days more 
Q’0'mkilig‘a also returned. He had received the name QoaLqoa‘oé. 

He sang of the hé’Xhok*, and suddenly he jumped up in order to 
devour his father, who was sitting on the opposite side of the fire. He 
had the cedar-bark ornaments of the h4’mats’a around his neck and head. 
His head ring slid down and fell right over his mouth, so that instead 
of biting his father he bit a piece out of hisring. His grandfather took 
a large black blanket which he wound around the youth’s head. He 
tore it with his teeth. Then the people wound a rope over his mouth; he 
tore it. Nobody was able to subdue him. All the people fled out of 
the door for fear. They heard him singing in the house and looked 
through the chinks and through the knot holes to see what he was 
doing. They saw him climbing the posts and pushing the roof boards 
aside. He wanted to pursue the people. Then they stationed two 
men at the doors, and others held the roof down so that he should not 

escape. Others entered and threw a bearskin over him. But he crept 
about in the house and his skin was so slippery that nobody could 
hold him. In the evening he quieted down and lay so still that the 
people thought he might be asleep. They made a jacket of cedar bark 
in which they tried to catch him. But as soon as they approached he 


jumped up and ran out of the house. On the island Nalkuitxdi‘as there 


were a number of women engaged spjitting salmon. He scented them 
and jumped into the water to devour them. They escaped in their 
canoe when they saw him coming. 
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At last QoaLqoa‘o0é recovered his senses. He spoke to his father: 
“When I grow excited again, do not try to defend yourself, I shall do 
you no harm.” After a short time he fell again into a state of ecstasy. 
He lay flat on the floor, his face downward. The people threw a net 
made of cedar bark over him, in order to catch him. Sometimes they 
succeeded in placing a foot on his neck, but they were unable to hold 
him, not even by winding his long hair around their hands. He 
escaped, and nobody knew what had become of him. He ran about in 
the woods and when he came back to the village he bit whomsoever he 
met. When he recovered his senses, he asked his father to boil oulachon 
oil and to give it to him as soon as he fell into a renewed ecstasy, as 
this would restore his senses. Once when he was excited, he scented 
the mussels in a canoe which was approaching the village, but which 
was still far away. He ran down to the beach and as soon as the canoe 
landed he ate all the mussels that were in it. Then he became quiet. 


Another group of initiating spirits are the ghosts; their protégés 
are the ghost dancers. Following is a legend of the L’a’sq’éndx regard- 
ing the origin of the ghost dance:' 

Goa’xLa and his children lived in a village in heaven. His sons 
were Q0/masdox, the eldest one, Hai‘aqoalaL, the next, NO‘lak-as the 
following, and A’nqolak-as. His rival was TsilqoalOLEla. He had 
three sons, Sepa‘xis and YaqanLamayé and G-é/xdEn. Then Tsi‘lqoald- 
LEla wanted to come down to our world. He made a copper ladder 
on which he was going to climb down with his children. His rival 
wanted him to pay for it.(?) Now Goa‘xLa heard what Tsi‘lqoaloLEla 
had said. Then he walked and walked for four days. All of a sudden, 
he saw a mountain growing up from this our world reaching up to the 
sky. Then he went home and told his sons. They got ready and came 
to the place where he had been before. After a little while they saw 
the mountain rising up again. As soon as it reached heaven Goa‘/xLa 
said to his sons: “I shall not follow you. Go now and call your tribe 
the Pé’pawiLénox. You shall take my dancing implements.” Thus 
he spoke to his sons. Then Q6/masd6x and Hai‘aqoalaL and No‘lak-as 
and also A‘/nqgolak-as came down to Raspberry Beach. Then they went 
on looking for a river. They were walking in the woods and came to 
Cape Cook. There they found a pole at the point of Cape Cook. Then 
Qo’‘misdéx and Hai‘agodilaL went back, keeping close to the beach. 
They came to Ots’0’lis and went to the head of the bay. There they 
saw smoke, They came up to it and saw a house, which they entered. 
There were two women who were roasting clams. Then Q06’masd6x 
and Hai‘aqoalaL asked the women: “Where do you come from?” The 
women replied: “We came from the upper world and we have no hus- 
bands.” Then Q06’masd6x said,“ We have no wives. How did you 
come down?” Then Wi‘yoléneqa, one of the women, spoke: “These 
geese brought us down here and we came to be your wives.” The 
brothers were glad on hearing this and they went home with their 


| Appendix page 681. See also page 335. 
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wives, Wi‘yoléneqa and WiyoLasoguilak". When they came to Rasp- 
berry Beach, the women were with child. They gave birth to boys, 
and Q0d’masdéx gave his son the name La‘qoasqEm. The boys grew 
up quickly. One day the children were playing at the river at one 
end of Raspberry Beach. Then La‘qoasqEm fainted on that side of 
the river. The other boy went back to tell Q0d’masdéx. He came at 
onee to look after his son, and really, he was dead. He buried him 
immediately. In the evening the boy returned to life, but what could 
he do? He was inside the coffin box. At night he heard people talk- 
ing to each other. Then he was able to open the cover of the box. 
Right away he was called and they went to a house in which beating 
of boards was heard. Three ghosts were asked to take care of the 
boy. Then they led him into the dancing house, but they did not go 
to the rear of the house. They sat in the middle of the right hand 
side. Now they spoke to La‘qoasqEm: “Now take care, remember 
what you see and the songs which you will hear. Don’t eat of the 
food they offer you.” There was a chief standing in the house holding 
a rattle. His name was Ha’mamaxayals. He was chief of all the 
ghosts. He said, ‘Come, let my boy go to the rear of the house.” 
But the three ghosts replied, “He isalive.” They finished their dance. 
The boy felt uneasy. Then Haé’mamaxayals said: “Take care, my 
tribe. We will take that little boy te his house.” Then all the ghosts 
took some moss and pat it on their heads. Then the little boy also 
put some moss on his head. At once he sat on the ground of our own 
world. A shaman named Hé‘Lilalag-ilis was told to take some urine to 
wash the people. Then all the ghosts cried “hamama’” where he was 
sitting. Q0’masd6x and his wife were eating when they heard the 
sound, “hamama’, hamama’.” He ran out of his house to look, and 
there he saw his son sitting on the ground. He called his wife, 


“Come.” His wife came to see and recognized her own son. Then 


La‘qoasqEm called his father, “Go and take some urine to sprinkle 
your people with.” Qd’masd6x brought his chamber. Then the 
whole tribe came. But the ghosts opened their mouths. As soon 
as a person passed their mouths while they were saying “hamama’” 
he died. Then La/qoasqEm shouted, “Sprinkle some urine on the 
people.” As soon as it was done all those who had been dead resur- 
rected. Then he entered his father’s house and with him came the 
noise of the ghosts. The boy was singing their song and the tribe 
learned it from him. Thus they learned the song of the ghosts. Now 
listen to the song of the boy! His name was Néntaxstals, now that 
he was ghost dancer. No other kind of dance and carving came to 
him. This is his song: 
1, Ya xamamé, ya xamamé, ya xamamé ya. 
Now ghosts, go all to that upper world! 
2. Ya xamamé, ya xamamé, ya xamamé ya. 
For great is your wealth in the ground, ghosts! 
3. Ya xamamé, ya xamamé, ya xamamé ya. 
For great is your fire and many your hot stones, ghosts! 
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The origin of the sunrise dance is given as follows: 

Kuéxala‘lag-ilis and his tribe, the first of the G-0’p’éndx, were living 
at G-é/damis. At that time it was always dark and it never grew day- 
light. The first G-6’p’éndx were sad. Then Nag-éisilakua invited his 
tribe. As soon as they had all assembled in the chiet’s house he spoke: 
“G-0’p’éndx! I did not invite you to eat. 1 will talk about our world. 
It is not good that it never gets daylight. Now deliberate, councilors 
of the G-0’p’énédx, how we can obtain the daylight for our world. That 
is what I wanted tosay.” He stopped speaking and an old man named 
Yaqantayig-ilak", the father of Kuéxala‘lag-ilis, said: Ya, G-0’p’énox, 
let us try to find where Nénalaats’éqa is living and let us go to her. 
Then another old man said: “ My tribe, she is living at Xua‘tis; and it 
is said that she keeps the sun in her box. Let us go and make war 
upon the Koskimo, for Nénalaats’éqa is of their tribe. Let us take 
away the daylight that she is keeping in her box.” With this the old 
man stopped speaking. Then Kuéxala/‘lag-ilis, who had magical powers, 
said: ‘My tribe, you all know I am Kuéxala‘lagilis; I have magical 
powers. Do not make war upon the Koskimo, for I will go to Néna- 
laats’éqa with my friend Ts’éqaxsd0’‘kuilak". Now, make yourself 
ready, my friend! Let us go to Xua‘tis. But you, my tribe, take care 
lest misfortune should befall me.” Then all the people said: “We 
are gladdened after having been downcast, because you have magical 
powers and therefore you always succeed in your undertakings.” Now 
Kuéxala‘lag:ilis and Ts’éqaxsd0‘kuilak" started. The former said to 
his friend: “ We will not go right to Xua‘tis. I will go to the woods and 
try to find a really supernatural power. Do not get out of patience 
if you have to wait for me for a long time, else we shall not con- 
quer Nénalaats’éqa. Hide here and do not let anyone see you.” Then 
he left the canoe and went into the woods at night. After a short time 
he discovered the squirrel. Kuéxala‘lag-ilis. spoke to him and asked: 
“What are you doing here, friend?” The squirrel replied: “I am pick- 
ing crab apples.” He asked in his turn: “ What are you doing here?” 
Kuéxala‘lag:ilis replied: “I am trying to bathe in that lake, that I may 
obtain possession of the box in which is our sun, and which Néna- 
laats’éqa is keeping.” The squirrel said: “Do you not know how to 
transform yourself into a baby and enter Nénalaats’éqa’s womb? 
Then, when you are born, you must cry for the box.” Then Kuéxa- 
la‘lag-ilis was glad to have the advice of his friend the squirrel. He 
went to his canoe and told his friend: “You may go home. [am not 
going with you, and do not worry if | stay away long.” He pushed 
the canoe into the water and Ts’éqaxsd0’kuilak" paddled home to 
ré‘damis. He told the G-d’p’éndx what had happened. 

Then Kuéxala‘lag-ilis walked until he saw the village at Xua‘tis. 
There he saw Nénalaats’éqa sitting in her house, eating salmon. 
Then he transformed himself into a baby and entered her womb. She 
vomited at once. Her belly swelled rapidly and after four days she 
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gave birth to a boy. When he was one day old, he was able to walk, 
and the following day he began to talk. When the child was four days 
old, it began to cry for the box. Then Nénalaats’éqa gave it to the 
boy. He stupped crying at once. On the following day the child went 
playing in the canoe. Then Nénalaats’éqa told her speaker to push 
the hunting canoe into the water. The boy went aboard the canoe and 
then he began again to cry for the box. His mother told her speakers 
to put the box into the canoe, Then the boy stopped crying. He 
pushed off the canoe and went far away from the shore with the tide. 
Then an old man said to Nénalaats’éqa: “What have you been doing? 
Is that the box in which the day is that is now in the bow of the canoe 
of that child? Do you not know him? That is Kuéxala‘lag-ilis.” 
Thus spoke the old man. As soon as Kuéxala‘lag-ilis had rounded 
the point, he opened the box. Then he took out the sun and removed 
his si‘siuL mask. It grew light at once. The sun spoke: “QO, friend! 
do not keep me! Let me go to the upper world, for now I will try 
to benefit our world. It will be day now. You have my si’siun 
mask.” Thus spoke the sun. Then Kuéxala‘lag:ilis replied: “Do not 
go just yet, friend! You may go to the upper world when we arrive 
among my own tribe at G-é’/damis. They all will praise you.” Then 
he paddled home. The sun said: “My friend! treat my si’siuL mask 
well. You may show it during the winter dance, and also the sunrise 
mask. Its name shall be EXts’umatuselag-ilis (abalone shell from 
one end of the world to the other). That is all.” Thus spoke the sun 
and bid farewell to Kuéxala‘lag-ilis. Then he went to the upper world. 

‘In this manner the G-6’p’énox obtained the sunrise mask (na/xnak-a- 
qEmL) and its red cedar bark, It was inside the box. That is the end. 
(See figs. 129-133, p. 484.) 


The Ma’‘tEm ceremonial derives its origin from the following legends 
of the Nimkish: 

At Papék-in, above Nimkish Lake, lived a young man named O’mea- 
LEmaé. He was always playing with other children. One night he was 
very hungry. He took salmon roe out of a box and roasted it. When 
the roe burst, some of it jumped against the neck of the boy’s father, 
who was sitting near the fire warming his back. He grew angry and 
struck Ma‘tem with a stick. The boy became sad and went into the 
woods. After walking a long time he came to a place where there was 
a jam of driftwood in the river. He wanted to die, and he jumped into 
the water above the jam, but he came up again below, none the worse 
for his long dive. He came to a second jam and jumped into the river 
above it, but he came up below hale and well. Then he arrived at a 
steep cliff. He climbed up and flung himself down the precipice, but 
he did not hurt himself. He went on and soon he arrived ata mountain 
which was resplendent with light. It was the cliff Na/oalakoa. There 
it was raining quartz all the time. He took up four crystals and placed 
them in a row on the medial line of his head. He climbed the moun- 
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tain and his whole body was covered with crystal. Soon he became 
aware that with the crystal he had attained the power of flying. Then 
he flew all through the world. He believed that he had been absent 
for four days, but in reality there had been as many years. Finally he 
returned to his village. His clan happened to be at Né‘nélk-as fishing 
on the lake by the light of torches. 

Then he appeared in the shape of a white eagle and quartz was rain- 
ing down where he was seen. He alighted on a tree and sang— 


Ha-a ha a ha a ha ha-a na ha a a né. 


Then the people knew that he had returned and that he had obtained 
magical power from Ma’‘teEm. They bathed and went down to the shore, 
each carrying a staff to which a crystal had been fastened. But 
O’meaLEmaé, whose name was now Ma‘tem, smelled them and did not 
allow himself to be caught. When it grew dark, he was soaring over 
the houses. In vain the people tried to catch him. One of his old play- 
mates was very anxious to catch him. He made a loop of cedar bark 


rope and succeeded in throwing it over the bird’s head. The latter © 


continued soaring about. The youth, who now received the name 
Maf’‘taanoé, followed him. He asked the people to sweep the house 
and to place a plank on the roof. When they had done so, Ma‘tEm 
alighted on the plank. Three times he flew up again, but the fourth 
time he came down into the house, accompanied by Ma’‘taanoé, 

Later on Ma‘tem went out with his slaves to cut wood. His canoe 
capsized and he descended to Bé/benaqaua. There he saw many 
dances and he received the 1010/LalaL, the ghost dance, and the name 
Lo’/LEmaé, 

I obtained another version of this tale from a Kwakiutl, although 
the tale belongs also to the Nimkish: 

A youth was in the habit of spending his time with his sweetheart 
and notwithstanding the urgent appeals of his mother he refused to 
marry. Late one night he came home and asked his mother to prepare 
food for him. She was angry and said: ““Go back to the place where 
you came from and get your feed there. I shall not give you any- 
thing.” Then the youth was sad. He lay down and remained in bed 
four days without partaking of any food. His mother began to worry 
and asked him to rise, but he did not listen. Then she called the 
youth’s sweetheart to call him, but he did not listen to her either. At 
last, after foar days, he arose and went into the woods without knowing 
where he went. He had lost his senses. Hecametoalake. There he 
threw off his clothing and swam and dived in the lake. He remained 
under water for a long time. When he came up again, a totem pole 
rose with him. He said, “I do not want you,” and thought, “I will go 
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on.” After some time he came to auother lake. Again he swam and 
dived. When he came up, a seal harpoon came up with him, but he 
did not want to have it. He was trying to find the bird Ma’‘tem. He 
came to a third and toa fourth pond, and after having bathed he knew 
that he would find the bird. He put on his blanket and went on. 
Soon he saw the bird, which was flying ahead of him. He threw off 
his blanket in order to be able to follow him more rapidly. Suddenly 
the bird turned and called, “What do you want of me?” The youth 
replied, ‘My mother maltreated me. Now I came to find a magical 
treasure.” The bird retorted: “Do you see yon mountain? That is my 
abode. Let us climb it!” He flew ahead and the youth followed him. 
When they had arrived at Ma’teEm’s house, the bird gave him quartz 
and other things, the water of life, the fire of death, and the seal har- 
poon. He put the quartz crystals into the youth’s joints and thus he 
obtained the powerof flying. He sent him to the mountain Ts’i/lk-impaé 
(feathers on top) in the far north, in order to get eagle down for his 
dances. The youth started on his journey. When he approached the 
mountain, it was snowing, hailing, and raining. The people who lived 
near the mountain keep great fires burning in order to see and to catch 
everyone who comes to the mountain wanting to get eagle down. But 
by the help of the quartz the youth passed them without being seen. 
He gathered the eagle down, and thus obtained the power of assuming 
the shape of a bird. Then he returned to his own village in the shape 
of a bird. When his younger brother saw the bird approaching, he 
laid a snare to catch it. The bird put the snare over its own neck and 
resumed his human shape. He sent word to his father, asking him to 
clean his house. When this was done, he came home in the evening 
and danced as Ma’tEm. On the following morning the bird Ma’/teEm 
brought a totem pole and threw it down in front of the youth’s house. 


The Mé@‘ixa is a legend which belonged originally to the Hé‘iltsuq 
and Awi’k’énéx. I obtained the following tale from the Awi’k”’énéx 
regarding its origin: 

A young man named Mé@‘iLa went ten times inside of one year up to the 
sky. On his first visit he found a gull, which he brought down. On his 
second visit be found a puffin (?); on his third visit the salmon berries, 
then a diver (a bird) and the bird xé@’xéxé, After his sixth visit he 
brought the bird ate’mkuli. But when he had gone up the tenth time 
he did not return again. His mother, Léelaiaqs, and his father, 
Q’omxto-is, mourned for him. Finally they fell asleep. His mother 
thought that in her dream she saw a beautiful house, but on awaking 
she recognized that what she believed to have been a dream was real. 
The house was near by, and her son Mé@‘iLa was sitting in front of it. 
She awakened her husband that he might see him. They jumped up 
and ran toward the house. But it retreated from them, and finally they 
saw that it was in reality up in heaven. Then they sat down and cried, 
singing “Our son is in heaven playing with Niasni’sElis (the moon). 
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Fig. 36. 


POST OF LE'LAXA IN XUMTA‘SPE. 


From a sketch by the author. 
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Never will he return to us.” When they 
were thus singing, their niece passed by 
them, and they told her that they had 
seen Mé'iLa playing in front of the moon’s 
house. Their niece said, “ Let us make 
him appear in our dances.” The parents 
of the boy agreed and let their niece 
Qoqomé’tsEmga perform the Mé‘iLa 
dance. They gave her his name. 


In a number of cases the dance or the 
powers obtained by the ancestor are also 
represented onthe totemearvings. Iwill 
give a few examples of this kind: 

There were the first of the 
at Hé’qams. _LaliliLax came to be their 
chief. Now, he said he wanted to go to 
the river of Ga‘yux to see if the sockey- 
salmon went up the river. He went far 
up, but did not find a single salmon. 
Then he forgot why he had gone up the 
river. He felt dizzy. Allofasudden he 
saw apretty mau sitting on a stone. His 
face was like that ofa bird. The man did 
not see La‘liliLax. The latter went up 
to him and stood behind him while the 
other was not turning hishead. He said, 
“Friend, what are you doing here?” 
Now the man turned his head and spoke: 
“Thank you, friend, that you came so 
that I could see you. Lam the one who 
thunders from the one end to the other 
end of the world.” La‘liliLax replied: 
“Q, master, | came here for your sake. 
Now give me a magic treasure.” Then 
the man spoke: ** Make a house and in- 
vite all the tribes.” He showed him the 
carving of the thunder bird, with two 
spread legs. They say it was as long as 
a forefinger. The man spoke: “ Its legs 
are the door of the house. This is my 
ornament of red cedar bark around its 
head. The heads on it were given tome 
by my father that I should eat them. 
This image of a man you shall place in 
the rear of your house. It is the image 
of my father. (Plate 22.) In the coming 
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PosTS IN HOUSE OF QoE’xSOT’EN6x. 
Nos. 34s. so. American Museum of Natural History, New York. Collected by F. Boas. 
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night this shall be in your village. These shall be your magic treasures: 
the water of life, the death bringer, and the fire bringer which will 
destroy your enemies, and the property bringer. Now you are a chief. 
You will be a thunder dancer, and your name shall be Kukun Xpalisila, 
the one who thunders from the one end of the world to the other, and 
human heads will be on your cedar 
bark rings and on your neck ring, 
and your chief’s name shall be 
Ya’qaLEnlis (property on body).” 
Then the man disappeared. LA’lili- 
Lax went home. His wife tried to 
give him food, but he did not take 
it. His tribe thought that he had 
obtained a magic treasure. At 
night hispeopleslept. Inthe morn- 
ing they came into his house. Then MASK REPRESENTING 9'A/MTALAL AS THE THUNDER 
La‘liliLax looked at his house. He 

saw the post of his house, and then Cat, No, 175583, U. S..N.M. Collected by F. Boas. 

he sang his secret song. He was glad that he had received this house, 
because all had come what the man had told him. This is the secret 
song of La‘liliLax: 

My name will be: property drifting toward me on account of my property-bringer. 
Yao, yao, yao, ha, yao, ha, yao. 

The coppers all drift to me on account of the copperbringer. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha, ha, ha, oh, oh, ho, ho, ho, ho, oh, oh.' 

Then La‘liliLax told his tribe to invite all 
the tribes. The speakers went out between 
the legs of the thunder bird, which formed the 
door of the house, and he gave a winter cere- 
monial. He was the thunder dancer. He 
owned the red cedar bark of the thunder 
bird and bis name was YAa‘qaLeEnlis. All 
the tribes who were invited came, and he 
gave away sea-otter blankets, lynx skins, 
bear skins, marten skins, mink skins, and all 
kinds of skins. His clan were the G-é’xsEm 
of the Qoé‘xsét’énéx. Then Grdé’, chief 
of the Lan‘itsis, engaged himself to marry 
La‘liliLax’s daughter. Her name was A‘o- 
maL; he agreed,and very soon GEdé married 


Fig. 37. 


Fig. 38. 
Mask REPRESENTING her. He gave his house and his name to his 
Cat, No. 17554, SN. M. Collett §ON-in-law, and GEdé’ invited all the tribes 


nai when he got the house and name. GrEdé”s 


clan were the Si/sEnLaé. Then Yé’qug-alag:ilis, chief of the Q’O’moyué, 
engaged himself to marry the daughter of Gedé’. The latter consented, 
and Yéqug-alag‘ilis married the daughter of Gedé’, who gave him his 


This is the call of Ts’6‘noqoa; it means that he is lifting his heavy property from 
the ground, as though ridiculing his rival. 
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house and his name. His clan were the Lixsé of the Kué’xa. Then 
Ye’qug-alag:ilis invited all the tribes to a feast which he gave with what 
he had received from his father-in-law; the coppers, canoes, slaves, boxes, 
covers, and names. Now Yé‘qug:alag-ilis took the name La’‘liliLax and 
the name for the winter ceremonial that belongs to it. That is the end. 


The following legend belongs to the 
subdivision Mé’Emagqiaé of the 
ing‘ilisala and explains the post shown 
in fig. 36 (see also pp. 332 and 376): 

A wan lived ina 
He tried to find the si’siuL for his mag- 
ical treasure, but he was unsuccessful. 
Heonlydied. Then histribe put upa 
false grave for him. But he had found 

iy. a magical treasure and went up to 
REE ee heaven. Blood was put on his false 
Cat. No. 175503, U.S. N. M. Collected by F. Boas. 
grave, and a sun was painted on it. 
After four days it began to thunder. Lé‘laxa thundered. He came 
down to the beach early in the morning in the shape of the thunder bird. 
He took off his mask, and they recognized Lé‘laxa. Then he showed his 
magical treasures; the thunderbird mask, the two-face mask, and the 
morning mask. He was ma/maga. He threw the worm against his ene- 
mies (see p.485). He was ts’é’kois' 
and sé@‘lis.'! He had the frog, and 
the mi’maga who carries spear 
points. He was cannibal and pa’- 
xala. Hewas t’@/ngoa. The thun- 
der-bird mask belongs to the no‘n- 
LEm, the other to the winter cer- 
emonial. That is the end.’ 

The clan »’a’m3’amtElaL of the 
Ts’a’watEéndx has a number of 
carvings and ornaments, the use of 
which is authorized by the follow- 
ing tradition, which tells of the 
mecting of the ancestor of the clan 
with the deity: 

y/a‘mtalaL was the name ofthe 
chief who lived on one side of the 
river Ts’A/waté. X-i/nt’alaqa was Fig. 40. 
the name of his wife. B’a‘Lalag:i- NECK RING OF 'A‘MTALAL. 
lak" was his son. Nau/‘alagumga Cat, No, 175505, U.S. N. M, Collected by F. Beas. 
and Ts’é’stalis were his daughters. 

y/a’‘mtalaL was making a salmon trap. A man came and looked at 
him and his hammer fell into the water. But »’a’mtalaL just said 


“hoi’p,” and the hammer floated. 


'These will be described later. See page 493. 2See Appendix, page 685. 


It was Qa‘niqilak" who was watching 
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him and who made the hammer fall into the water. Twice the hammer 
fell into the water, but when he said “ hoi’p,” it floated. Then Qa‘niqilak" 
spoke to »/a/mtalaL: “Who are you?” “I am »’a/mtalaL.” Then 
Qa‘niqilak" said merely: “O, friend.” Now »’a/mtalaL asked in his turn: 
“Who are you, friend?” and Qa’‘niqilak" replied, “I am Qa‘niqilak", 
friend.” Nau‘alagumga knew Qa‘nigilak”s thoughts. She went to 
her house and closed all the chinks and holes. She knew that Qa‘ni- 
qilak" was going to make a flood. She and her sister finished closing 
the chinks and holes of the house. Qéa/niqilak" spoke: “Is it true that 
you are a shaman, friend?” It is said that 5’a/mtala.’s face was almost 
covered by his head ring of red cedar bark. “Give me some of your 
cedar bark, p’a/mtalaL,” said Qa‘niqilak". Then »’a’mtalaL tore a 
piece of bark from his ring and gave it to Qa‘niqilak". Now Qa‘niqilak" 
made the tide rise, but 5’a’mtalaL merely said “ hoi’p,” and the water 
ceased rising. Then Qa‘nigilak" said: “Truly you can work miracles.” 
Now »/a‘mtalaL sent his children home. They left their father. As 
soon as they arrived in their house, our Lord Qa‘niqilak" made a flood. 
Then +)’a’mtalat died. Then B’a‘Lalag-ilak" took the place of his father. 
When the tide had gone down, he saw an oulachon in the river. He did 
not know what kind of fish it was. Then he went home with his sis- 
ters. Heasked his mother: “ What is swimming in the river here? It 
looks like worms.” She replied: “Those are oulachons. They are fat. 
Make a trap at the point on the beach where the drift logs are and make 
a string of grass and try to fish.” 

Then he went back to the river and sawa canoe coming. It stopped on 
the beach in the same place where B’A‘Lalag:ilak" was sitting. Wé/qaé 
was in the canoe. He spoke: ““What are you doing at my river?” 
B’a'Lalag-ilak" replied: “Is that your river? Then tell me what kinds of 
fish go up the river?” Wé/qaé said: “These are the kinds of fish that 
go up my river: Steel head salmon, spring salmon, silver salmon, dog 
salmon, humpback salmon, trouts, that is all.” Then B’a‘Lalag-ilak" 
replied: “Is that all that goes up the river?” Weé’qaé said: “That is 
all.” But B’a‘Lalag-ilak" added: “‘Oulachon go up my river.” “Oh, I for- 
got that. Letus goashore. I want to take that boy into my canoe,” said 
We'qaé. B’a‘Lalag-ilak" asked his sisters to stay where they were. He 
was taken and tied in Wé’qaé’s canoe. He made himaslave. Now they 
went down the inlet and came to Dox’ualits’énaé. Then B’a/Lalag-ilak® 
moved in the canoe and flew away. In vain they tried to catch him 
with their paddles. He flew home. Wé/qaé traveled on and came to 
Qa‘qétEn. There he saw the thunder bird sitting on arock. He landed 
under the mountain where the thunder bird was sitting, but he did not 
go out of his canoe. Then the thunder bird sent the wind maker to 
hear what they said. He went down and heard Wé’qaé@ saying: “I 
thought he always made it hail.” Then the wind maker went back to 
tell the thunder bird what he had heard. Now the thunder bird arose 
and went into his house. He put on his eagle dress and came out again. 
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Right away there was thunder and lightning and a hail storm and a 
gale was blowing in Ts’A‘/waté. Then Wé’qaé was blown up the inlet. 
In this manner the Lé‘kwiltéq obtained the oulachon. 

Figures 37 and 38 show »’a’mtalaL, who came down in the shape of a 
thunder bird from heaven, took off his bird mask, and became a man. 
Figures 39 and 40 show his cedar-bark ornaments. 


VII. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE TRIBE DURING THE SEASON OF 
THE WINTER CEREMONIAL. 


In.the preceding chapter I have described a number of spirits which 
appear to the Indians and are supposed to bestow supernatural powers 
upon them. From the legends which I have told, it appears that these 
spirits appeared first to the ancestors of the clan, and I have stated 
that the same spirits continue to appear to the descendants of these 
mythical ancestors. The number of spirits is limited, and the same one 
appeared to ancestors of various clans of different tribes. But in these 
eases he gave each of his protégés his powers in a slightly different 
form. In fact each name of the nobility (as described on p. 338) has a 
separate tradition of the acquisition of supernatural powers, and these 
have descended upon the bearers of the name. As indicated in some of 
the traditions, the spirits give new names tothe men to whom they appear, 
but these names are in use only during the time when the spirits dwell 
among the Indians—that is, in winter. Therefore, from the moment 
when the spirits are supposed to be present, all the summer names are 
dropped, and the members of the nobility take their winter names. 

It is clear that with the change of name the whole social structure, 
which is based on the names, must break down. Instead of being 
grouped in clans, the Indians are now grouped according to the spirits 
which have initiated them. All those who are protected by Baxbaku- 
ilanuXsi’waé form one group; those who stand under Wina‘lag-ilis 
form another group, ete., and in these groups divisions are made 
according to the ceremonies or dances bestowed upon the person. 

Thus, at the time of the beginning of the winter ceremonial the 
social system is completely changed. The period when the clan sys- 
tem is in force is called ba‘xus, which term also designates those 
who have not been initiated by any spirit, and might be translated 
“profane.” The period of the winter ceremonial is called ts’é’ts’aéqa, 
the secrets, which term designates also the ceremonial itself. It is 
also called ts’@’qa (singular of ts’é’ts’aéqa); aik’é’gala (making the 
heart good); and g*i/xaxaak" (brought down from above). The In- 
dians express this alternating of seasons by saying that in summer 
the ba’‘xus is on top, the ts’é’ts’aéqa below, and vice versa in winter. 

During this period the place of the clans is taken by a number of 
societies, namely, the groups of all those individuals upon whom the 
same or almost the same power or secret has been bestowed by one of 
the spirits. Thus the ha/mats’a, ni’/LmaL, bear dancers, ete., form each 
one society, which consists of a limited number of names, because the 
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members of the society derive each their membership from the initia- 
tion of one of the ancestors of the nobility. These ancestors have 
each only one representative at atime. But many of them are grouped 
together, as will be presently described. 

It follows from these facts that a new member of a society can be 
admitted only when another one is dropped, whose place he then takes. 
The custom is analogous to the transfer of a position in the nobility to 
a youth; the old member transfers his rights to a young man and drops 
out of the ranks of the society. 

The dancers (or societies) are arranged in two principal groups, whose 
names among the Kwakiutl proper are the seals (mé/émqoat) and the 
qué‘qutsa. The former embrace a number of dancers and societies 
of dancers—the ha‘matsa, ha’‘mshamtsEs, k-inqalaLala, no/ntsistalaL, 
qoe/qoasElaL, q’0/mindga, na‘né, ni’‘LmaL. They are the highest in 
rank. All the others are qué‘qutsa. These are subdivided in smaller 
groups according to age and sex, as follows: 


Males. Females. 
1. NaanE’Xs6k", boys. 8. Kéki‘xalak", girls. 
2. Maa’mx’én6x (killer whales), young 9. Qaqaqad’ (hens), young women. 
men. 10. M0’smds (cows), old women. 


3. D’o'd’Opa (rock cods), young men, 
about twenty-five years old. 

. (sea lions), older men. 

. Qoé’qoim (whales), chiefs. 

. Qd'qosqimo (Koskimos), old men. 

. Hé‘melk (eaters), head chiefs. 


St & 


The number of these societies has undergone frequent changes, but 
the Maa‘’mx’énéx, D’0‘d’dpa, L’e’L’@xEn, and Qoé’qoim have always 
remained, The present societies of the women are quite new, as is 
shown by their names—hens and cows. The former were called until 
about twenty years ago wa/xwaxoli. 

The La‘Lasiqoala are divided in the following way: The group cor- 
responding to the seal group is called q’A‘q’anas (a small black shell- 
fish). They embrace the ha/mats’a, ma‘magq’a, t’0’x’uit (6/lala), hai‘a- 
lik-ilaL, ts’@’koise, sé‘lies, ts’’koa’ta’, yiya’LalaL. 

The societies corresponding to the qué/qutsa divisions are the 
tollowing : 


Males. Females. 
1. x‘i’x'itpa (puffins), little boys. 8. Hii/iaxaqEmaé (eating first), girls. 
2. raa‘lk*6 (mallard ducks), boys. 9. Ts’éts’aéxsiq (a species of birds), 
3. K’ik’iné’La (sea anemones), sick and women. 
lame people. 10. Ba‘ (albatrosses), old women. 
4. G-a’g'imdla (halibut hooks), young 


chiefs. 
5. Né/ntsaé (red cod), third-class chiefs. 
6. L’é’L’axan (sea lions), men about 30 
years old. 
M0o‘omguani’lé (anchor lines of tribes), 
old chiefs. 
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The Na‘q’oaqtdq are divided as follows: The group corresponding to 
the seals are called wu‘n’awunx‘is, the troublesome ones. They em- 
brace hamats’a, bear, and ma‘maq’a. I have not a complete list of the 
subdivisions of the qué’qutsa. 

L’0’/L’Epana (cormorants) are the chiefs, ésElaliLtsawé qoayi’m (the 
whales for whom one waits), are the young men, ts’é’ts’eg-inaga (gulls), 
the elder boys. 

The group corresponding to the seal group is called among the 
Koskimo ts’E’qolag:ilis, and embraces wolves and ha‘mats’a. The chiefs 
among this tribe are called t’6’t’opa (rock-cods), and the higher chiefs 
na‘né (bears), The middle-aged men are called gué’gus6 (pigs). 

The qué’qutsa groups of all these tribes embrace those individuals 
who, for the time being, are not possessed by the spirits. A member 
of the qué’qutsa may at any time be initiated by a new spirit and then 
he or she leaves their ranks. Or he may become possessed of his 
spirit and show his dance or ceremony. Then he is for the time being 
not considered as one of the qué‘qutsa, but simply as one of these 
dancers. Therefore the qué‘qutsa correspond very nearly to the group 
of people who have resigned their places in favor of younger ones, as 
these also may reenter the ranks of the nobility by marrying and thus 
obtaining a new name. 

The seal society are subdivided in two groups: The la’xsa (goneintothe 
house), those who have gone through the house of Baxbakualanu Xsi‘waé 
and learned all his secrets, and the wi’xsa (not gone into the house), 
those who have only “leaned against its walls.” All the dancers who 
are instructed by Baxbakualanu Xsi'waé, the ha‘mats’a, ha’/mshamtsEs, 
BaxbakualanuXsi’waé’s grizzly bear, k-i/nqalaLala and q’d/mindqa 
belong to the la’xsa; the others are wi’xsa. 

Each dance (lé‘da) has two names belonging to it—the dance name 
(lélaénéxLii‘ya) and the qué’qutsa name (qué‘tsEXxLii’/ya) which latter 
the individual assumes when giving up his dance in favor of a younger 
man, or which he has when not performing his dance or ceremony. 
The two groups, the seals and the qué’qutsa, and the corresponding 
ones among the other tribes, are hostile to one another. The seals 
when excited attack and torment the qué’qutsa; the latter, on the other 
hand, tease and torment the members of the seal society. While most 
of the dancers join during the greater part of the ts’@’ts’aéqa season 
the qué’qutsa and perform their dances only at certain occasions, the 
members of the seal society, particularly the highest ones, the ha‘mats’a, 
must stay with their society, and even when they intend to give up 
their dance the qué’qutsa try to prevent them by all possible means. 

It will be noticed that most of the subdivisions of the qué’qutsa 
have animal names. For this the Indians give the explanation that 
the ceremonial was instituted at the time when men had still the form 
of animals; before the transformer had put everything into its pres- 
ent shape. The present ceremonial is a repetition of the ceremonial 
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performed by the man animals (nu’xnémis) or, as we may say, a drama- 
tization of themyth. Therefore the people who do not represent spirits, 
represent these animals. 

As might be supposed from the laws governing the clan system, the 
“dance” is principally acquired through marriage. Together with 
the house, the carvings, and names of the father-in-law, the young man 
obtains his dance name and qué’qutsa name, but not for his own use. 
They are given to his successor (Lawu‘lqamé), who is initiated in the 
prescribed way and then performs the ceremony. But the son-in-law 
of the former owner controls the dance. It can be shown only with 
his consent, and, when another man marries his daughter, he may take 
it away from his successor and give it to this person, who then owns 
and controls it. 

By means of marriages with the Awi’k’é@ndx and Hé’iltsuq the num- 
ber of dances of the Kwakiutl has been materially increased. 


I can now describe the manner in which these privileges which are 
obtained by marriage are transferred by a man to his son-in-law. I 
stated previously (p. 
359) that according 
to the number of 
children of the couple 
the purchase money 
which was given by 
the young man to his 
father-in-law at the 
time of marriage is Fig. 41. 
100 to 300 per cent of IV A, No. 1198, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. 
interest. As the time approaches when this money must be returned, the 
father-in-law calls in all his outstanding debts and gathers all his prop- 
erty, until he has a large stock of food, blankets, boxes, dishes, spoons, 
kettles, bracelets, coppers, and the ceremonial box lids (g-i/sExstala or 
kogétaya‘no). These are old lids of boxes, some evidently of very great 
age. Their shape is the same as that of the lids which are still in use, but 
the front part is mach higher and painted with designs representiug faces 
and set with sea-otter teeth (fig. 41). The bracelets are tied to sticks, ten 
to each stick; besides the large coppers, small ones, about an inch or two 
in length, areused. Four of these are tied together and to the end of a 
stick. When the father-in-law has collected the necessary amount of 
property, he isready for theceremony of the return of the purchase money 
(qauté’x-a), This may be done either in the ba‘xus season or during the 
ts’é’ts’aéqa. The ceremonies at both seasons are much alike. I will 
describe here the former, as the latter form a part of the winter cere- 
monial, The father-in-law calls his clan together.'| They all come, and 


XEus muta. 


' Saying to his messengers, Haga Lé'lala } 
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at this meeting he informs the people what amount of property he is 
going to give to his son-in-law, and what names the latter is to receive 
from him; also if he is going to receive his house, his carvings, and 
his dance. The clan offer the father-in-law their help if he should 
not have enough property. On the following morning the father-in-law 
and the son-in-law each call their clan. The young man assembles his 
people in his house and tells them what he expects his father-in-law to 
give him, and requests the people to dress as nicely as they can.' They 
put on their button blankets and down and paint their faces. They 
remain in front of their house while the father-in-law’s people take 
the ceremonial box lids and place them on the beach in the form of 
a square, the sides of which are about 100 feet long. This is called 
the canoe (ma/wa), and all the property that is to be given to the son- 
in-law is placed in this inclosure. From one or two corners of this 
“canoe” cedar bark ropes are stretched to the front corners of the 
young man’s house. All the spoons and dishes which the father-in-law 
is going to give away are tied to them. They are called the anchor 
line of the canoe. The father-in-law calls his clan inside the square.’ 
They all carry staffs. One of them sings out “hi, hi, hi!” and all 
respond, wii! This is repeated four times. The clan of the son-in-law, 
who are on the summer seat in front of the house, repeat the cries. 
After this each party sing ten songs in turn. Then the wife of the son- 
in-law steps out of the canoe dressed in her best. She wears a blanket 
set with abalone shells. A large abalone shell is fastened to her nose by 
strings which pass over her ears, as the shell is too heavy to be worn 
suspended from the septum. For the same reason her earrings are worn 
suspended from the hair. She performs a dance, after which her orna- 
ments are given to her husband. 

The mother-in-law is also in the “canoe.” It is customary that dur- 
ing the time preceding this festival people of her own and other tribes 
send her small presents of food or help her carry water. In return, 
she gives those who have been kind to her bracelets from out of the 
“canoe.” 

Now the speaker of the father-in-law calls the son-in-law, saying: 
“Come, take care of yourself, else you will have bad luck.”* He calls 
four men of his own clan and says to them: “Come! take hold of our 
property that we have in our canoe.”* Then turning again to the son- 
in-law, he continues: “I made an anchor line of spoons.’ I pay you 


'Wa’x’amlis qoa‘lax 
Never mind you dress to the highest pitch; stride on the tips of your toes. 


2 Qé@ laxdadx la’g-a hau’guxsa. 
Come go into the canoe. 


3 We'g-a, ya'L’OsLax, a’mé'La. 
Come, take care, son-in-law! ‘Take care else you bad luck. 
*Qélaxdadx, qans da‘daxsilax”itaans si‘xEns mEm'wAlé qans. 
Come! go our we handlemanythings ofour our loaded canoe. 
La’men mo’kuandla xéx k-a'tsrnaq. 
I auchor line these spoons. 
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capital and interest with these button blankets. This is grease, my 
son-in-law! This is food for your feast. Your name will be (Méa’na- 
kula). When we turn to the ts’é’tsaéqa your name will be (Hé‘itsa- 
qolis).”! 

When enumerativg the blankets, grease, and food, the speaker 
does not point at them, but takes up sticks which represent these 
presents. 

Then the speaker takes up a box in which the badges and whistles 
of the winter dance are tied up. The box must be hidden under 
the blanket, because it is ba’xus season and nobody must see it. 
He says: “Come, son-in-law, and take my box.”? The young man 
takes it and hides it at once under his blanket, saying: “I shall 
hide this. Thank you.”* He carries it to his house at once. Then 
the father-in-law’s speaker takes up the copper. If the father-in-law 
has, at the time when he married, given as many as four coppers, he 
will sing out: 


Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ba, ha, 


The speaker holds up the copper and says: “Son-in-law! Now I 
give you the mast of my canoe (the copper). Its name is (Ma‘mo- 
kulélag‘a).‘ The son-in-law carries it to his house, and when he comes 
back, the speaker says: “And now I give you boxes from out of my 
canoe.” 

After all the presents have been given, the son-in-law and a few of 
his friends go to his house. The rest of his friends go up behind the 
houses and walk secretly up to the end of the village. When they 
have assembled there, they suddenly rush down to the “canoe” and 
with an ax split one of the box covers forming a corner of the canoe. 
While they are doing so the men who went into the house are beating 
time and the members of the secret societies utter their cries, although 
it is ba’‘xus season. This is called “sinking the canoe” (tsd’/kunsa). 
The man who split the box cover says: “Now our loaded canoe is 


‘La’men Lxé’x da k-é’kuéxtila. negum ai’ Lénéqai’, 
grease, 


I pay with interest these the button blankets. Also out of canoe son-in- 
hamayeqai’ qa és Lé'luxLaés nEgu’mpé. Léeqamiaés la‘ams 
food for you you invite them son-in-law. Your name will be son-in-law you are 
Mi’nakula LOL. Léx‘ils Lens la’ams 


Ma‘nakula you willbe. When turns our day youare Hé‘iLtsaqolis. 
(to 8 étsa‘éqa) 


2 Qé'la, ax’ai‘tax g-iltasti‘k’. 
Come, take my box here. 


LEn vit Laqak’. Qélak‘asla, 
Only I hide this red cedarbark. Thanks. 


*La’men Lak-e’ya laxéqai’, negumpai’ Ma’mokulélag:ai’. 
I now mast of canoe son-in-law this Ma‘mokuleélag-a. 
SLaam laLotai’ negumpai’ gatsemé ai’. 
Then! give outof son-in-law boxes 
canoe 
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broken ;”' and the son-in-law replies; “Let us be glad.”* Then he 
sings the following song of joy: 

I will go and tear to pieces Mount Stevens, I will use it for stones for my fire, 

I will go and break Mount Qa’tsta’is, I will use it for stones for my fire; 


Wealth is rolling down to him from the great chiefs, 
Wealth is rolling down to him from all sides; all the chiefs go to him for protection. 


The breaking of the canoe indicates that all the property given to 
the young man will be at once distributed among the tribe. This is 
done on the subsequent day. 


There is still another way by which a dance may be obtained—the 
same as the crest and ba‘xus (clan) names—namely, by killing its 
owner. It is said that many dances were introduced among the 
Kwakiutl and related tribes in this manner. I will give a few exam- 
ples of this custom, to which I briefly alluded at a former place, but 
which I could not treat fully there, because the custom is so intimately 
connected with the winter ceremonials. The first instance about which 
I learned is the following: 

Formerly the Ma’‘tilpé had no ha‘mats’a, but only ha’mshamtsEs, 
and the other tribes would not allow them to obtain one through mar- 
riage. At one time a canoe of northern tribes passed near the village 
of the Ma‘tilpé. Two young men observed it, and they saw that there 
were four men and two women in the canoe, one of whom wore the 
badges of the ha‘mats’a. Then the two Ma‘tilpé youths determined to 
kill the ha‘mats’a in order to obtain his dance. They paddled up to the 
strangers, who asked the two young men to direct them to a camping 
place. They did so. Then they hid their guns in the bushes near 
by, and told the strangers that they were on their way to look after 
their traps. They asked for the loan of the strangers’ guns. When they 
had received them, they went to the place where they had hidden their 
own weapons, loaded them and shot the four men and the two women. 
One of the youths took the cedar bark ornaments of the ha‘mats’a. 
He found his whistles in a bag. At once he began to utter the 
ha‘mats’a’s ery “hap, hap,” for now he had the right to use the dance 
owned by the man whom he had killed. He also took two coppers 
which he found in the canoe. This method of obtaining a dauce and 
other objects is called kué/xanEm, obtained by killing. 

It is the same when a novice who is being initiated is found in the 
woods—the person who finds him may kill him. The murderer then 
obtains his dance, and the relatives of the novice are not allowed to 
take revenge. 


‘Laamx lixsaLé gins 
Thisis brokenon our loaded canoe here. 
the water 
2 x‘ins ita, 
Let us be glad. 
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The following very characteristic descriptions were given to Mr. 
George Hunt in the summer of 1895. He tells them as follows: 

I was walking on the street of the Nimkish village when I saw 
Hé’x-hak’En, who was sitting on his summer seat. He called me and 
said: ““O,my dear! Your days, young men, are good. But our past 
ways were evil when we were all at war against each other. I mean 
you have no trouble nowadays. I was three times pursued by north- 
ern Indians at the time when we were still naked.” Then I asked 
Hé’x-hak-En, “ Where did this happen?” And he said, ““ At Ga‘widé, 
We were in two canoes harpooning porpoises. I was in the one, my 
friend, NEmOXtsaXq0'lag-ilis, was in the other one. I had killed two 
porpoises. When it got day, I saw four canoes, and I told my friend, 
He said to me: ‘I will go to the island Ga‘’widé’; and I said, ‘I will 
go to O'gwamalis. Take good care of yourself. Good bye.’ Then I 
paddled away. My canoe was flying like a bird. Two of the canoes 
pursued me, but they could not overtake me. Then I looked back and 
I saw that they could not catch up with my friend, who had nearly 
arrived at Ga‘widé, Then 1 watched them and I saw how the warriors 
were looking for my friend. It grew night and I felt badly, for I saw 
that the warriors had a fire on the beach. I asked my steersman: 
‘What do you think? Shall we look after my friend and see if they 
have enslaved him?’ He agreed, and we paddled to theisland. When 
we arrived there, I took my gun and went ashore. I went to where the 
fire was burning on the beach and saw that the warriors had unloaded 
their canoes. I said to my companion: ‘Take care, my dear, I am 
going to shoot them.’ We hauled up our canoe and hid. As soon as 
we reached there, we sat down close to them. They were eating. 
There were five men in line from my seat and my friend said that there 
were three in line from his seat. We put thirty balls of buckshot 
each in our guns and fired both at the same time. I had killed three 
and wounded the two others. My friend had killed two and wounded 
the third man. And I saw two more mea running away. Then we 
ran to the wounded ones and killed them. One man and four women 
we took alive and made them our slaves. We took the property of the 
northern people. I looked into a large box, and when I opened it [ saw 
much red cedar bark and abalone shells which were attached to it, and 
whistles of a ha‘mats’a. I asked one of the women: ‘What is that in 
this box?’ She only replied: ‘Hom, hom, hom, hém, hém, him, him, 
ham, hi, hai,’ and she bit her own arm. Then I knew that one of these 
men whom we shot had been a ha‘mats’a. I cried hap right away. 
There were also two coppers in the bottom of that box. Then we came 
here to Alert Bay in the canoe of the dead men. Here we were met by 
our tribe, the Nimkish. We were invited at once by Chief Koax:ila- 
no‘kumé, together with our slaves. He gave us dried halibut to eat. 
As soon as we had eaten, the chief spoke and ‘said: ‘My dear, tell us 
where did you get these women?’ * Then 1 spoke to him and told what 
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had happened. But first I asked: ‘Has my friend NEmoXtsaXq6’- 
lagilis come yet? He was pursued by these northern people and some 
others whom I killed, toward Ga’widé. Then I saw these people land- 
ing and thought they might have caught my friend. We went to 
Lasig‘alis and watched them. We saw them making a fire on the 
beach. As soon as it was night I went to Ga’widé, because I was 
troubled on account of my friend who was on the island. Then we 
paddled to the east side of Ga‘widé, for the northern people were stay- 
ing on the north side. I went ashore and secretly went up to where 
they were staying. They were just getting ready to eat. Then I went 
back to my canoe and told my companion that they were just getting 
ready toeat. Isaid: ‘What do you think? Let us kill them. Let us 
have our own way with them and shoot them from a distance. I do 
not see any danger in it.’ He agreed. Then we shot many of them. 
I have done well.’ Thus I spoke to the Nimkish. And I said: ‘ Now, 
there is some more red cedar bark for us; this box is full of various 
kinds,’ I took up the coppers and said: ‘I obtained these two coppers. 
The name of the one shall be Kué/xanrm (obtained by killing), and that 
of the other Na‘lgEmala (day on its face)’ Then L’umx-ilag-ilis arose 
and spoke: ‘Thank you, cousin! Now you obtained by killing this red 
cedar bark and what is in this box. Now take care,Chief! You must 
show it in the coming winter ceremonial. Now you know what we 
havedone. You may tell it when a person asks where we obtained 
these dances. Now let all the profane go out of the house that you 
may see the red cedar bark, else you might say that I invented it. 
Now you shall know it, chiefs of the Nimkish, and you, young men of 
the Nimkish.’ 

“Then Li‘gesawa spoke: ‘Truly now | believe that our chief has 
done well. Now you, young men, go out of the house! Only our chiefs 
shall stay here.’ Then all the men went out and only six chiefs stayed 
in the house. Then we bolted the door of my house and I opened the 
box. I put around my neck the ring of red cedar bark and I put the 
headring on my head. Then I took the whistles and showed them to all 
the chiefs and I cried hap’ as the ha/mats’a cries now-a-days. Ispoke: 
‘Now look at me, Nimkish chiefs. This cedar bark ornament I obtained 
by killing its owner. Therefore you must not say anything against 
me. Examine it closely, else you will say later on when I give my 
winter dance that I invented it.’ Then L’a’qoLas said: ‘Chief, what 
can we say against you since you killed these men? You have obtained 
this ornament from the man whom you have killed, therefore it is called 
obtained by killing. It is the same as though you had obtained your 
ha’‘mats’a through marriage. Now go on and give a winter dance. 
Why should we not do it in the right way?’ Then my brother’s son 
disappeared right away, and when he came back in winter he was my 
ha/mats’a. That is what I did in the past. Now you know it.” 


It is stated by the testimony of all the older Indians that the whole 
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ha‘mats’a ceremonial was obtained in this manner by killing a great 
number of Hé‘iltsuq. The war in which this happened is one of the 
most famous ones in the history of these tribes. I give here a version 
obtained by Mr. Hunt. 

The Bi/lxula made war upon the Qoé‘xsot’énédx. It was autumn. 
They landed above the village Qoa’yastEm and hauled their canoes 
ashore. Late in the evening they sent spies out to examine the village. 
About midnight, when all the Qoé@’xsot’?éndx were asleep, the Bi/lxula 
launched theircanoes and divided. One-half went to the east end of the 
village, and one-half to the west end. They stayed in their canoes not 
far from the beach until it was almost daylight. It was foggy. As 
soon as it grew daylight they landed and many men went to the rear 
of the houses. As soon as they were ready the most courageous war- 
riors broke into the doors of the houses and speared men, women, and 
children. Whoever tried to escape through the rear door was speared 
by the men stationed there. Others of the Bi/lxula looked after the 
valuable property and put it into their canoes. Now the Qoé‘xsot’éndx 
were all killed. Only seven men and five women were left. Then the 
Bi‘lxula set fire to the houses. Their canoes were deeply loaded with 
men’s heads. They wenthome. At that time people of different tribes 
had stayed at Qoa’yastem; Ma‘maléleqala, Lau‘itsis, Nimkish, and 
Na‘qoaqtoq, all guests of the Qoé’xsot’énéx. They were all slain by 
the Bi‘lxula and also some who belonged to the Kwakiutl. Then 
four men came and told what had happened to NEqa‘p’Enk-Em, cinef ot 
the Kwakiutl, who was Qoé‘xsot’éndx by his father’s side. Then he 
called the Kwakiutl and asked them to go to war against the Bi‘Ixula. 
Then four men were sent to ask the Ma‘maléleqala, Nimkish, and Lau’- 
itsis to go to war also. And they also asked the La‘Lasiqoala and the 
Na‘qoaqgtéq. Four very strong men were selected, and after six days 
they came back again. When they came back to Tsaxis, NEqi’p’- 
Enk-Em invited them and when they were seated in his house, he called 
all the Kwakiutl to hear the reports of the messengers. When the 
people had come, he asked them to be silent and to listen to the words 
of the messengers. One of them said: “In four days they will all be 
ready to come, men and women. All decided to go to war against the 
Bi‘lxula.” Then Ya‘xLeEn said: “ Now go, Kwakiutl! Prepare to go, 
that we may not stay another night when they come. And let our 
wives wash for four days that we may have good luck. After they had 
eaten, the men who were going to war took seaweed and blew into it 
until it nearly burst. Then they made neck rings out of it. When they 
had done so, NEqa’p’Enk-Em invited all the men and women to his house. 
He told them what to do, for he knew all the customs of ancient times. 
He spoke: ** Thank you, Kwakiutl, thank you and your beloved wives. 
Now Kwakiutl, we will soar up and catch in our talons the Bi‘lxula. We 
will be the great thunderbird. We will revenge our fathers, our 
mothers, our uncles, our aunts, our sisters, and our younger brothers, 
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and also the chiefs, our grandfathers, Ya/qaLanlists’é and Lek-amaxdt 
Therefore, I call you to make war upon the Bi‘lxula, for they have our 
names and our red cedar bark. Now, take great care, else we shall not 
get back our dancing masks. Now we will go and take back the names 
of our dancing masks. For these we will fight against the Bi’/Ixula. 
Now go to-morrow morning and rab your bodies with hemlock branches. 
You men go altogether to one place. And you women go to another 
place and rub yourselves also with hemlock branches, for we shall meet 
later on as though we were fighting. Do not laugh, you women, but 
earry your kelp in which the breath of your husbands is enclosed. 
Throw it at your husbands, and when we finish, go into the water. 
When a kelp tube bursts, its owner must not accompany us, for he 
would never return.” 

Then YéqaLalasamé arose and spoke: “My tribe, I am glad on 
account of your speech. I heard it said that we are going to war. 
What tribe are we going to make war upon?” He pretended not to 
know. Then YA/xLEn replied: “Chief, we are going to make war upon 
the Bi/Ixula.” Then the great warrior uttered the ha‘mats’a ery and 
said: “ That was my desire, for that is the only tribe in whose blood I 
did not dip my hands. Thank you, Kwakiutl, but take care! You 
must arise in the morning before the crow cries. Do not wear blankets, 
but you women wear the kelp rings. That is all I want to tell you.” 
Then the men left the house and went to sleep. On the next morning 
the great warrior YéqaLalasamé himself awakened them before the 
crows were stirring. Then all the men and women arose. Only those 
who were menstruating were not allowed to go. First the men went to 
get hemlock branches, then the women did the same. Then they all 
went into the sea and sat down crying, “hi, hi, hi” They rubbed their 
bodies with hemlock branches. When they came out of the water, their 
bodies were all red. They wiped themselves and then men and women 
met. Now the ha’mats’a, bear dancers and nii’LmaL, and all the other 
dancers, became excited. The women did the same, and then men and 
women pretended to fight. The women threw the kelp rings at their 
husbands, who tried to catch them. When a man missed his kelp ring 
or when it burst, he was not allowed to go on the war expedition. For 
four days the men and women continued to do this. When they had 
finished, they prepared their weapons. After five days the Ma’maléle- 
qala arrived in four canoes, the Nimkish in six canoes, the Lau‘itsis in 
two canoes, the in eight canoes. Then 
invited all the tribes. When they were in his house, he gave them 
dried salmon and afterwards clover root. Before they finished this 
course Neqi’p’Enk‘Em arose and said: “ Fathers, uncles, brothers, 
children, thank you that you have come. Now let us go and look for our 
exterminated tribe, the Qoé’xsot’éndx, who were eaten by the Bi‘lxula. 
Let us make them vomit our tribe.” And all repeated his words and 
said: You have said it. Wewill doit.” But did not 
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stop speaking. He continued: “Therefore I called you to make war 
upon the Bi/lxula. My tribe, the Kwakiutl, have eight canoes; the 
Q’o‘moyué have four canoes; the Walas Kwakiutl have two canoes; 
the Q’0'‘mk-itis two canoes. We have sixteen canoes. Nobody whom 
we meet hereafter shall live. That is all.” Then Ma’Xua, chief of the 
Ma’‘maléleqala arose and spoke: “You are good, you are great, Kwa- 
kiutl, What is it you are saying? Do you say we intend to go to 
war?” Nergqa‘p’Evk‘Em replied: “Yes; we will go to war.” Then 
Ma‘Xua said: “Thank you, friend. Thank you, Kwakiutl. Look at 
the tears on my face which I wept for the Qoé’xsdét’énéx, for our lost 
names. Now take care, warriors of the Ma‘maléleqala, and you Nim- 
kish, Lau‘itsis, Maa‘mtag-ila, and Ts’i‘/watkénd6x, else we shall not get 
any heads. Let us start early in the morning. And I will be your 
guide, for my ancestor was the killer whale. Therefore I am not afraid 
of anything, neither of war nor of distributing property.” Then they 
left the house. 

Early the following morning they started. When all the tribes had 
come to the island opposite Gua‘ts’é, NEqa’p’Enk‘Em and Yé‘qaLala- 
samé arose and the former spoke, “ Friends, now our season will change 
from ba‘xus to ts’é’ts’aéqa as soon as we cut off the head of a man. 
Then our ha‘mats’a, bears and niLmaL, the hawi‘nalaL, and all the 


. Other winter dancers, will become excited. Now let spies go ahead in 


four canoes. Now we are no longer men, we are killer whales. When 
you see « canoe, fire a gun that we may know it. Then take hold 
of the canoe, but do not hurt them until we come.” NEqa’/p’Enk‘Em 
finished speaking and sat down, Then one canoe of the Kwakiutl, one 
of the Ma’maléleqala, one of the Nimkish, and one of the Lau‘itsis went 
ahead. They steered to G-i/Isg:ilteEm. When they had passed the 
island, the other war canoes followed. At night they stopped at 
Nux‘saqoiL. Early the next morning YéqaLalasamé sneezed. Then 
he awakened all the men and said, “Slaves! I sneezed with my right 
nostril. To-day we shall stain our hands in blood.” Then the four 
spies started again. They did not see canoe nor smoke and all the 
warriors became sorry. Now they arrived at the mouth of Rivers Inlet. 
Then MaXua, chief of the Ma‘maléleqala spoke, “ Listen to me, friends. 
My heart feels badly, because we have not yet seen anyone whom we 
might slay. Let us play with the Awi’k’éndéx, the tribe of this place, 
to gladden my heart.” The warriors did not want to do it, and while 
they were still talking the report of two guns was heard. “Now, 
slaves, paddle. Those were our spies.” Then all the men paddled on. 
The Kwakiutl came to a place where six canoes of Hé‘iltsuq were lying 
and the four canoes of their spies. The Nimkish were the next to 
arrive. Then came the Lau‘itsis, and far behind the others the Ma’ma- 
lélegqala. The Hé’iltsuq were telling about their voyage and also that 
the Bi‘Ixula had barricaded their houses. Then Yé/qaLalasamé said, 
“Friends, ask the Hé‘iltsuq who is their chief.” Then Kalam asked 
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for the chief of the Hé’iltsuq. One man by the name of Yéimats’alis 
replied, ‘All these men are chiefs of the O’yala-itx. That isthe custom 
of the Hé‘iltsuq when they distribute blankets, all their chiefs go 
inviting. Now I will give you the names: This is O/mx’it, this Wa‘k-as, 
this Ha/‘mts’it, this GOxsemna’‘kula, this La‘qoagila, Wa’waxamis, 
Do’koaya-isala, Hii’’masilak", Ya‘kaL’Enala, Hana‘yus, Quina, Gué’l- 
tok", Ga‘idé, La‘Lilila, and Kala’guyuwis; they are all chiefs.” Then 
La/LaLinam spoke; “ How do you feelnow? You said before you would 
not have mercy even on your relatives. Now here are all the chiefs 
of the Hé‘iltsuq.” Then O/mx”it untied the cover of his box and took 
out his whistles. He gave them to his son Wa’k-as, and O/mx”it him- 
self took the Lad’/laxa' horn and blew it four times, and Wa‘k-as blew 
the ha/mats’a whistles. Then Ya‘xLEn arose and said, ‘“‘ Don’t let the 
voice of the ts’@étsaéqa sound too loud. You heard it. We cannot 
hurt the red cedar bark that sounded before all of you. Let us meet 
them with our ts’@/tsaéqa at the dancing season. We will rival with 
the dances of our brother O’ts’@’stalis, O/mx*it, Wa‘k-as, and Quina. 
We cannot kill the Hé‘iltsug. Let us go to war against the Bi‘lxula.” 
He was just speaking so when the Ma‘maléleqala came in sight around 
the point of the bay. They saw the canoes drifting, and MaXua arose 
at once and said: “ Why do you let your canoes drift about?” And 
Ya‘yaqadalax took up his lance and killed the steersman of one of the 
Hé@‘iltsuq canoes. As soon as he had done so he cried, “hip, hip, hip.” 
Then all the tribes attacked the Hé‘iltsuq. Only O’mx”it was not killed. 
As soon as the ha‘mats’a killed a man he cried, “hap, hip, hap,” the 
bear growled, and every dancer became excited as soon as he killed a 
man. When all the Hé‘iltsuq were dead, they took their freight and 
divided it. But the red cedar bark and the whistles of the ha‘mats’a 
and of the La0d‘laxa were given to the war chiefs. All the chiefs of the 
Hé‘iltsuq were ha‘mats’a. Now, O/mx’it was a slave of Ma‘Xua, the 
chief of the Ma/maléleqala. Then NEqa’p’Enk-Em said: “ Friends, what 
do you think? Shall we go on to the Bi‘lxula? Think of it, friends! 
We have done a great thing. The chiefs O’ts’@stalis, Ba‘salaL, 
Wixwayoqamaya, and Wa‘yats’uLa have not come here. They are 
near relations of those whom we killed. Are you not afraid of them? 
Then there are all the sons of O’ts’@’stalis. I think we ought to go 
home.” Then they all returned. They had obtained all the names and 
all the dances of the dead chiefs of the Hé/iltsuq. Since that time the 
tribes have the cedar bark ornaments of the Hé‘iltsuq and their names. 
They obtained them by spilling the blood of these men in war.’ 

I have given these reports in some detail, as aside of the light they 
throw upon the acquisition of names and dances by war, they show 


p. 621. 
‘See a Bi/lxula version of these wars in the Seventh Report of the Committee on 
the Northwestern Tribes of Canada, British Association for the Advancement of 


Science. 1891, p. 16. 
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also that the societies are recognized on war expeditions. I shall 
revert to this subject later on. 

Notwithstanding the fact that each and every dance must be obtained 
by means of a marriage or by killing its owner, there are a number of 
offices connected with the ceremonials of the societies which are strictly 
hereditary in the male line and remain, therefore, always in the same 
clan. To this class belongs the office of the master of ceremonies, the 
officer who has charge of the drum, of the batons, of the eagle down, 
and others which will be set forth in the description of the ceremonial 
(Chapter IX). This is another argument in favor of the theory expressed 
above that the institutions of the Kwakiutl were at one time paternal, 
but were later op modified by the influence of the northern tribes, who 
are on a maternal stage. 


THE KWAKIUTL INDIANS. 


VILL. THE DANCES AND SONGS OF THE WINTER CEREMONIAL. 


The object of the whole winter ceremonial is, first, to bring back the 
youth who is supposed to stay with the supernatural being who is 
the protector of his society, and then, when he has returned in a state 


IV A, Nes, 575 and 577, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen, 
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Figs. 42 and 43, 
BATONS USED BY ASSISTANTS OF SINGING MASTER. 


of ecstasy, to exorcise the spirit which possesses him and to restore 
him from his holy madness. 

These objects are attained by songs and by dances. In order to 
bring the youth back, members of all the secret societies perform their 
dances. It is beheved that they will attract the attention of the absent 
novice, until finally one of the dances may excite him to such a degree 
that he will approach flying through the air. As soon as he appears 
his friends endeavor to capture him. Then begins the second part of 
the ceremony, the exorcising of the spirit; or, as the Kwakiutl call it, 
the taming of the novice. This is accomplished by means of songs 
sung im his honor, by dances performed by women in his honor, and by 
the endeavors of the shaman. After the novice has thus been restored 
to lus senses, he must undergo a ceremonial purification before he is 
allowed to take part in the ordinary pursuits of life. The strictness 
and severity of this purification depend upon the character of the 
dance. Novices must drink water through the wing bone of an eagle, 
as their mouths must not touch the brim of the cup; they must suck 
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no more and no less than four times, They must not blow hot food, 
else they would lose their teeth. 

The songs mostly consist of four verses. Each novice, viz, member 
of a society, has his own songs. They open with a burden which 
varies according to the society to which they belong. This burden is 


Fig. 44. 
BATON OF SINGING MASTER. 
Handle representing an eagle. 
IV A, No. 1951, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


sung in order to indicate the tune. Then follow the words, which, 
however, are interspersed with repetitions of the burden. The words 
are called “the walk of the song” (or, as we should say, the words go 
this way). Each song is accompanied by beating of time with batons, 
and by a drum. The beating is sometimes so loud that it almost 


Fig. 45. 
BATON REPRESENTING A SEA LION. 
Side view, end view, and view from below. 
IV A, No, 573, Royal Ethnographies! Maseam, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen, 


drowns the song. The rhythm of the tune, as well as of the beating, 
is exceedingly complex; but the most striking characteristic is the fact 
that the beating is always syncopated. The arm is raised when the 
tone is uttered and falls quickly afterwards. In all songs of the win- 
ter ceremonial the beating begins several bars before the singing. It 


Fig. 46. 
BATON REPRESENTING A SEA LION. 
End and side views. 
IV A, No, 144, Royal Ethnographical Museum. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


is the reverse in profane songs. The beating is an intrinsic part of 
the songs and can not be separated from it. 

The dances of the various societies differ in character, and will be 
described in the course of this chapter. They have all this in common, 
that the dancer on entering the door turns once to the left at a place 
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between the door and the fire. Then he dances toward the right, leav- 
ing the fire at his left. In the rear of the fire he turns again to the 
left, and after having made a complete turn continues his course. 
Every time he reaches the front or the rear of the fire, he makes a turn 
and then continues his way in the same direction. Each dance con- 
sists of four cireuits around the fire. The motions of the feet follow 
the rhythm of the beating, not of the song. 

When a mistake is made in these songs or dances which are intended 


Fig. 4. 
BATON REPRESENTING A SEA LION. 
Side view and view from below. 
IV A, No. 1947, Reyal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen, 


to pacify the novice, the effect is not only a renewed ecstasy of the 
novice, but it also excites all the older members of the various societies 
and thus produces a general ecstasy. 

Errors in rhythm, turning the wrong way in a dance, smiling, and 
chewing gum are counted as mistakes. The error must be atoned for by 
an-initiation of the person who made the mistake. When the members 
of the seal society observe a mistake, they jump from their seats and bite 
and scratch the person who made the mistake. He drops down at once 


Fig. 48. 
BATON REPRESENTING A SEA LION. 
Side view, end view, and view from below. 
IV A, No, 1948, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A, Jacobsen, 


and pretends to faint, and while the excited dancers surround him he 
disappears. This means that a spirit has taken him away in order to 
initiate him. The members of the seal society sit on the platform of 
the house or stand during the dances, that they may be certain to dis 
cover mistakes. The seal society attack and maltreat throughout the 
ceremonial the qué’qutsa. At the close of the winter ceremonial they 

must pay an indemnity for all the damage that they may have done. 
No greater misfortune, however, can happen than for one of the 
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dancers who performs his ceremonial dance to fall. 
the winter ceremonial quite a hole gradually develops at the two places 
where the dancers turn, and it is here that they are most likely to 


Fig. 49. 
BATON REPRESENTING A SEA LION OK 
KILLER WHALE. 
TV A, No. 6898, Royal Ethnographical Museum, 
Berlin. Collected by F. Boas, 


He stays away for four days and his father must 
make a new festival for him. When the ha‘mats’a 
falls, everybody puts his hand over his eyes and 


As the expense of such 
SEA LION, A BEAR, AND 
A KILLER WHALE, 


drops his head, crying ha.’ 


a festival is very great, the amount equaling the 
return of the marriage money, but few persons are opal 
able to afford a second initiation. While nowadays 
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stumble and fall. 


When a ha’mats’a falls in his dance, he 
must lie down as though he was dead. 
Then the master of ceremonies calls a man 
whose name is F’k-istdlis (sand in eyes, 
i. e., a drowned person), whose office is 
hereditary. He is a qué’qutsa, and as an 
ofticer he is called ts’A‘ts’exsilaénéx (doing 


secretly). He carries a large staff 
(k’@lag-ait), which is split like a 
pair of tongs, and in the interior 
of which some blood is hidden. 
With this staff he takes hold of 
the neck of the ha‘mats’a and ap- 
parently blood is seen to flow from 
it. Then all the hé‘ligra (see p. 
438) lift the ha/mats’a, put him on 
their mat, and carry him 
four times around the 
fire. After they have 
gone around the fire 
four times his whistle 
is heard in the woods. 
When the mat is put 
down, it is seen that he 
has disappeared and 
that only his blankets 
and ernaments are left 
behind. 


every effort is made to enable the ha’mats’a’s father 


to give the new festival, it is said that in former times the unfortu- 
_ hate one was killed by the other ha‘mats’a, the bear dancers, and the 


nii’‘LmaL, often at the instance of his own father. 


When a ha’/mats’a falls in his dance, it is considered an evil omen, 
indicating that he will die at an early date. 


In the course of 


Fig. 50, 


graphical Museam, Berlin, Col- 


lected by A, Jacobsen, 
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The view taken by the Kwakiutl is evidently that the falling of a 
ha‘mats’a or of another dancer is an indication of either ill will on the 
part of the spirit, or as a defeat of their spirit by that of another tribe. 
Thus I was told that at one time the Kwakiutl had invited the 
Ma/maléleqala for a winter ceremonial. When 
one of their dancers fell, their own nii/LmaL 
tried to kill him, and he was rescued with dif- 
ficulty by the qué’- 
qutsa, Thesong which 
= was used during his 
dance was never used 
again. They believed 
that the event was 
proof that the spirit 
presiding over the 
Height, 9 inches. Breadth, 8 inches, winter ceremonial of 


Fig. 51. Ma’malél i 
RATTLES OF HE’'LIG’"A REPRESENTING THE HEAD OF A DEAD PERSON. the amatc eqa & 
IV A, Nos, 1353 and 1357, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A. was stronger than 
Jacobsen. 


their own. 

When one of the dancers of an inferior society falls, he disappears 
also to be initiated, but his father does not need to go to the expense 
of a complete festival, as these initiations are much less expensive. 

The paraphernalia of the dances consist largely of ornaments made 
of cedar bark, which is dyed in the juice of 
alder bark; of masks, whistles, and carvings of 
various kinds. All of these must not be seen 
by the profane. If any of these happened to see 
them, they were killed without mercy. As an ex- 
ample of this, I was told the following incident: 

One of the qué’qutsa was preparing a carving 
to represent the si‘siuL. His daughter happened 
to see him at work. Then he called her into his 
room and dug a hole right under the fireplace. 


He asked her to put her head into his lap, pre- Fig. 52. 
tending that he wanted to louse her. Then he RATTLE OF HE'LIG'A, 


killed her with a hammer. He put her body pe py opty ge 
into the hole, covered it, and replaced the ashes. — \jose mouth a snake is 
His wife looked for the girl, but he did not tell crawling. Height, & 
her of what he had done until the following 
summer, when he fell sick. Then he asked his Moen, Bertin. Cottectet by a. 
wife to bury the remains of theirdaughter. As “""” 
a survival of this custom, the saying remains which is used by the 
initiated in warning away the profane: “Go away, else we shall bury 
you.”! 

By far the greater portion of the.winter ceremonial is performed in 


‘Ha’ qoé’tax a/Land’x tsamé’soL. 
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a house set apart for this purpose. It is called 10’/pEk" (emptied) 
because it is emptied of everything that is profane. Only when 
dances are performed, are the uninitiated or the profane allowed to 
enter the house. They must stay at the left-hand side of the entrance. 

Most of the dances are performed in connection with feasts. Others 
are shown in connection with distributions of property. As during 
the ceremonial the clans are suspended, the order of seats which pre- 
vails in summer is also suspended, and a new 
arrangement takes place. The seal society 
have the seats of honor in the rear of the 
house, and among them the highest ha‘mats’a 
has the first seat, in the middle of the rear 
of the house. At both sides of the ha‘mats’a 
society sit the bear dancers and other mem- 
bers of the seal society. At the extreme 
ends of this society sit the ni/LmaL, the mes- 
sengers of the ha’mats’a. The killer whale 
and rock cod societies sit in front of the seal 
society. They are the singers. 

The hé‘mElk and the whale society sit next 
to the nii’/‘LmaL—the former to the left of the 
ha‘mats’a, the others to his right. The Kos- 
kimo sit next to them near the front corners 
of the house. The women sit all along the 
sides of the house in the rear row, the 
chicken society farthest in the rear, the dam 
society and the Ké’ki’xalak" in front. The 
person who gives the feast and all his rela- 
tives are in the “kettle corner,” the right- 
hand front corner of the house. The profane 

we. sit on the left-hand side of the door. When 
one tribe has invited another one, all the 

Fount, back, end top views. members of the invited tribe sit in the front 
The handle represents the gaping part of the sides of the house. The seal 

tte society of the hosts sit in the rear, and their 
inches; black. blue,and rea. Singers as described heretofore. The rest of 
IV A, No. S21, Royal Ethnographical Museum, the inviting tribe are in the kettle corner. 
Sometimes at such occasions all the mem- 
bers of the seal society and of the corresponding societies of the other 
tribes sit in the rear of the house. Then the ha‘mats’a of all the tribes 
sit in the middle—first those of the Kwakiutl, at each side those of the 
Ma‘malélegqala, at their sides those of the Nimkish and Lau‘itsis. The 
other groups arrange themselves in the same manner, the Kwakiutl 
members sitting in the rear row nearest the rear of the house; then 
toward the door follow the Ma‘maléleqala, continuing in the next 
row nearer the fire, Then follow the Nimkish and Lau‘itsis, 
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The singers sit so arranged that the rear rows are facing the fire while 
the front rows face backward. In their midst sits the song leader 
(na‘qaté) and his two assistants (gué/nuLEmé=sitting at his sides). It 
is the duty of the song leader to make new songs, to compose new words 
to old tunes, to learn quickly the 
songs of the returning novice, 
and to teach them to the singers. 
He also gives signals for changes 
in rhythm and starts the tunes, 
His office is hereditary in the 
male line. His assistants call out 
the words for each verse. The 
singers are so seated that in front 
of the board which serves for their 
back support they can spread 
their mats, and, when kneeling 


Fig. 54. 
on these, have in easy reach long 

RATTLE OF HE’LIG'A, SET WITH RED CEDAR BARK, 
planks on which they beat the REPRESENTING A CONVENTIONALIZED FACE. 


rhythm with batons. These are Front and rear views. Height. 114 iaches. 
generally of split pine Wood and 4, No. 1960, Royal Exhoographicsl Museum, Berlin, Collected 
are made at the time of opening eT 
the feast. They are about 14 feet long, and the singers before using 
them roughly smooth one end, which is used as a handle. They either 
beat downward, holding the baton in their hands stretched forward, 
or they hold it like a pestle and thump the plank with it. In former 
times when wood was not easily split on account of lack of steel axes, 
they kept the batons, which were in conse. 
quence also more nicely finished. Nowadays 
only the song leader and his assistants have 
carved or painted batons. (Figs. 42-50.) 
The ordinary crude batons are generally 
split up at the end of the festival and used as 
torches for lighting the way home through 
the darkness of the street. It is a very pretty 
sight to see the numerous guests going home, 
each carrying his torch and lighting up the 
logs and canoes on the beach on the one side 
and the dark row of houses on the other. 
RATTLE OF HB'Lig-a, ser with | will now proceed to describe the ceremo- 
hials of various societies. 

Height, 10 inches; black. Baxbakualanu Xsi‘ waé, as stated above, in- 
IV A, No, 1400, Royal Ethnographical Museum, itiates several dancers, the most important of 

which is the ha/mats’a, or the cannibal. He 
is possessed of the violent desire of eating men. The novice is taken 
away by this spirit and is supposed to stay at his house for a long time. 
The period of his absence extends.over three or four months, during ~ 
which time he actually stays in the woods. In the middle of this time 
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he reappears near the village and his sharp whistle and his cries, “hap, 
hap, hap” (eating, eating, eating), are heard. Then he comes back to 
fetch his k-i‘ngalaLala, who must procure food for him, (See p. 399.) 


Fig. 56. 
RATTLE OF HE’LIG*A, PROBABLY OF HAIDA MANUFACTURE. 
The front represents a sea monster with a bear's head and a whale’s body, which is indicated by the 
fins on the face; the back represents aman. Height, 9} inches; black and red. 
IV A, No. 864, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


The k-i/nqalaLala is always one of his female relatives. Tinally he 
returns and attacks every one upon whom he can lay his hands. He 


= 


Fig. 57. 


RATTLE OF HE’LIG’A. 
Representations of two faces painted with the design of the killer whale and surrounded by a ring 
representing a cedar bark ring. The faces may each represent the head of a member of the killer 
whale society. Height, 7) inches; red on brown wood. 


IV A, No. 570, Reyal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A, Jacobsen. 


bites pieces of flesh out of the arms and chests of the people. As soon 
as he arrives, the servants of the ha’mats’a, the hé‘lig-a (healers) or 
silaLila, of whom the Kwakiutl have twelve in all, run up to him, 
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swinging rattles, tue sound of which is supposed to pacify the ad‘mats’a. 
This office is hereditary in the male line, and either four or six of them 
must accompany the ha‘mats’a whenever he isin an eestasy. They sur- 
round him in a close cirele in order to prevent him from attacking the 
people and utter the pacifying cries ‘hdi’p, hdi’‘p.” The rattles of the 
hé‘liga are always carved with a design which originally represented a 
skull. Figures 51 and 52 show this design clearly, but it often degen- 
erates into the representation of a conventional face, and in some cases 
it has simply a rounded shape, and an animal is carved on its face. 
(Figs. 53-59.) I do not knowif the beautiful rattles which are used by 
the hé‘lig-a of the Kwakiutl, but which were made by the Hé‘iltsug and 
represent the thunder bird on a round rattle (fig. 60), had originally a 
different meaning. In olden times, when the ha‘mats’a was in a state of 
ecstasy, slaves were killed for him, whom he devoured. The following 
facts were observed by 
Mr. Hunt and Mr. Moffat 
in the early days of 
Fort Rupert: When a 
ha‘mats’a had returned 
from the woods, a slave, 
a man of the Nanaimo 
tribe, named Xu‘ntEm, 
was shot. They saw 
him running down to 
the beach, where he 
dropped. Then all the 
of the Kué’xa 
tribe went down to the 
beach carrying knives 63.28 

RATTLE OF HE‘LIG™A. 
and lances. The bear Representation of a being with a human head, hands, and feet, 
dancers and the ha’- and a dorsal fin. The feet form the handle of the rattle, which 
mats’as followed them. is set with cedar bark. Length, 11 inches; black and blue. 
The ni’LmaL cut the 
body with their knives and lances and the ha‘mats’as squatted down 
dancing and erying “hap, hap.” Then the bear dancers took up the 
flesh and, holding it like bears and growling at the same time, they 
gave it to the highest ha’mats’a first and then to the others.' In mem- 
ory of this event a face representing Baxbakualanu Xsi‘waé was carved 
in the rock on the beach at the place where the slave had been eaten, 
The carving is done in sandstone, which was battered down with stone 


Fig. 58. 


A, No. 1299, Reyal Ethnegraphical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen, 


'Mr, George Hunt, who told me this story as reported to him by his father, who had 
been an eyewitness, added the following remarks, which are of interest as clucidat- 
ing some of the views of these tribes. The slave’s wife was at that time in the fort. 
She went out on the gallery and called out to the ha’mats’a: ‘I will give you five 
years to live. The spirit of your winter dance ceremonial is strong, but mine is 
stronger. You killed my husband with gun and bullet, and now I will kill you with 
the point of my tongue.” After five years all those who had taken part in the murder 
were dead. 
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hammers (Plate 23). 


others aud much older ones (Plates 24-26, fig. 61). 


Fig. 59. 
RATTLE OF HE’LIG’A. 


Representation of a being with a human head, 
hands, and feet, and dorsal fins. Length, 14 
inches; green, black, red. 

IV A, No. 424, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected 

by A. Jacobsen, 


slaves were kept at the north side of the 
house, where the sun does not shine upon them. 
During the fourth night they were taken out of the 
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Near this rock carving there are a number of 


The Indians have 
no recollection of the incidents 
which they are to commemorate. 
They say that they were made 
at the time before animals were 
transformed into men. 

[ received another report of the 
killing of a slave. A female slave 
was asked to dance for the ha’- 
mats’a. Before she began dan- 
cing she said: “ Do not get hungry, 
do not eat me.”' She had hardly 
said so when her master, who was 
standing behind her, split her 
skull with an ax. She was eaten 
by the ha‘mats’a. This happened 
in Newettee, and 
who participated in the perform- 
ance, was living until a couple of 
years ago. He told me that it 
is exceedingly hard to eat fresh 
human flesh, much more so than 
to eat dried 
corpses. 
The bones 
of the killed 


house, tied up, weighted with a stone, and thrown 


into deep water, because it is believed 
that if they were buried they would 
come back and take their master’s soul. 

When the ha/mats’a had bitten a piece 
out of the arm of one of his enemies, he 
drank het water after having swallowed 
the tlesh. It was believed that this would 
result in the inflammation of the wound. 
Nowadays, when the ceremonies have 
lost much of their former cruelty, they do 
not actually bite the piece of flesh out of 
the arm, but merely pull the skin up with 
their teeth, sucking hard so as to remove 


Fig. 60. 
RATTLE OF 


Length, 144 inches; black and red. 


IV A, No, 622, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. 
Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


as much blood as possible, and then with « small sharp knife cut off 


secretly a piece of skin. This is not swallowed, but hidden behind 


' Qoa‘la me’sala 
Deo not be hungry to me. 
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Rock CARVING ON THE BEACH AT FORT RUPERT, REPRESENTING THE FACE OF 
BAXBAKUALANUXSI’ wae. 


Froma photograph. 
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Rock CARVINGS ON BEACH AT FORT RUPERT, REPRESENTING A SERIES OF HUMAN 
Faces. 
From a photograph. 


Report of U. S. National Museum, 1895.—Boas PLATE 27 


TREE Buriat IN ForRT RuPERT. 
From a photograph. 
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the ear until after the dance, when it is returned to the owner, in order 
to assure him that it will not be used against him for purposes of 
witchcraft. 

Besides devouring slaves, the ha‘/mats’as also devour corpses. When 
a new ha‘mats’a, after being initiated, returns from the woods he will 
sometimes carry a corpse, which is eaten after his dance. The bodies 
are prepared for this ceremony. The skin is cut around the wrists and 
ankles, as they must not eat the hands and feet. It is believed that 
else they would die immediately. The ha’mats’a must use for this cere- 
mony the corpse of one of his deceased relatives, which the hé‘lig-a 
must prepare. The Kwakiutl used to bury their dead on trees. The 
body was placed in a box, and these 
boxes were placed on branches a 
considerable distance up a_ tree. 
There the boxes were piled one on 
top of the other (Plate 27). The 
bodies, when so exposed to the ac- 
tion of the freely circulating air, 
mostly mummify. A corpse is taken 
down from the tree and is soaked in 
salt water. The hé‘/lig-a takes hem- 
lock twigs, the leaves of which have 
been removed, and pushes them un- 
der the skin, gradually removing all 
the decayed flesh until nothing 
but the skin remains. After this is 
done the body is placed on top of 
the small hut in which the novice 
(g‘i‘yakila) is living while he is 
staying in the woods, The hands 
of the body hang down. Its belly 
is cut open and spread with sticks. 
The ha‘mats’a keeps a fire under it 
and smokes it. Four days before 
he returns to the village he sends for all the old ha/mats’as. When 
they come, he tells them: “These are my traveling provisions, which 
I received from BaxbakualanuXsi/waé.”' He asks them to point out 
what shares they desire to have when he will return. They take 
the body down and place it on a clean mat. Each points out what 
he desires to have. His return will be described later on (p. 527). 
His k-i/nqalaLala returns with him, She carries the corpse which has 
been prepared. She goes backward, facing the ha/mats’a. When she 
reaches the right side of the fire, the ha‘mats’a enters the house. He 
stoops so that his face is close to the ground. On entering, he turns 
four times, descends to the middle of the house, and when he is four 
steps away from the door, he turns again four times. When the 


Fig. 61. 
ROCK CARVING AT FORT RUPERT. 
Height, 15 inches. 


g'iwu lkoa da yis BaxbakudlanuXsi‘ waé, 
This my traveling provisions, the food given by BaxbakualanuXsi'waé. 
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k‘i/nqalaLala reaches the rear of the house, she turns again, A drum 
is placed in the middle of the rear of the house, bottom up. The 
k-i/nqalaLala pretends to put the corpse on the drum, but walks past 
it, the ha/mats’a following her. At the door she turns again, pro- 
ceeds around the fire, and when she reaches the drum a second time, 
she turns again and 
pretends to put the 
body down. At this 
time all the old ha’- 
mats’as, who have 
been outside the 
house, jump down 
from the roof and 
rush in through the 
doors. They are all 
naked and follow the 
k-i/nqalaLala ina 
state of high excite- 
ment. When they 
have run around the 
fire four times, the 


Fig. 62. . body is put down on 
DANCE OF THE HA'MATS’A. the drum 
From a sketch. 


The master of cere- 
monies (see p. 501) begins to cut it and distributes the flesh among the 
ha‘mats’a. But first the k-i/nqalaLala takes four bites. The people 
count how many bites each of them swallows, They are not allowed 
to chew the flesh, 
but they bolt it. 
The k-i‘ngalaLala 
brings them water 
todrink in between. 

After this part 
of the ceremony is 
finished, the hé‘lig-a 
rise, each takes one 
ha’mats’a at the 
head, and they drag 
them to the salt 
water. They go into 
the water until it 
reaches up to their 
waists, and, fac- 
ing the rising sun, they dip the ha‘mats’a four times under water. 
Every time he rises again he cries hap. Then they go back to the 
house. Their excitement has left them. They dance during the fol- 
lowing nights. They look downcast and do not utter their pecu- 
liar cries, hap, hap. They do not dance squatting, but in an erect 


Fig. 63. 
HEAD KING OF HA'MATS'A, ORNAMENTED WITH FOUR CROSSPIECES. 


Cat. No, 129515, U.S. N. M. Collected by F, Boas, 
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position. After the close of the ceremonial the hi’mats’a by the pay- 
ment of blankets indemnifies those whom he has bitten and the owner 
of slaves whom he has killed. 

The ceremonial of the return of the 
ha‘mats’a will be described later on, 
when an account of the whole winter 
ceremonial will be given. My object 
here is to describe the manner of 
dancing, so that I do not need to 
refer to the subject again later on. 

The hia‘mats’a has two ways of Fig. 64. 
dancing—one representing him in a HEAD RING OF HA/MATS’A. 
stage of greatest excitement, the ' Berlin. Col- 
other when he is becoming pacified. 

His first dance and sometimes part of the second are danced in the 
former position, the others are danced in the second position. The 
first dance represents him as looking 
for human flesh to eat. Ie dances 
in @ squatting position, his arms 
extended sideways and trembling 
violently (fig. 62). He first extends 
them to the right, then to the left, 
changing at the same time the posi- 
tion of the feet so that when extend- 
ing his arms to the left he rests on 
HEAD RING OF HA’MATS'A. ‘his left foot and the right foot is ex- 

IV A, No. 578, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Col- tended backward; when extending 
kalatiaa Aa aaa his arms to the right, he rests on his 

right foot and the left foot is extended backward. Thus he moves on 
slowly with long steps. His head is lifted up, as though he was looking 
for a body that was being held high up in 
front of him. His eyes are wide open, his 
lips pushed forward, and from time to time 
he utters his terrible cry, hip. His attend- 
ants surround 


Fig. 6. 


him, and two of 
them hold him 
athis neck ring 
that home HEAD RING OF HA‘/MATS’A. 

Z ay Front crosspiece representing the 
attack the peo- milky way. 


== ple. When in '4, No. 6878, Royal Ethnographical Museum, 
Fig. 67. the rear of the eee 

HEAD RING OF HA’MATS'A. house, he suddenly changes his position, 

putting his hands on his hips and jumping 

a in long leaps with both legs at the same 

time, his face still bearing the same expression. In this position he turns 

in the rear of the fire. Thus he continues his four circuits, changing 
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from time to time from the slow trembling movement to the long leaps. 
During this time his k-i‘nqalaLala—if he is a novice—dances backward 
in front of him. She stands erect and holds her hands and forearms 
extended forward as though she was carrying a body for the ha’mats’a 
to eat. Then his eyes are directed to her hands, which she keeps mov- 
ing up and down a little with each step. Her open palms are turned 
upward. In his second dance the 
ha‘mats’a dances standing erect. 
While in his first dance he is naked, 
he is now clothed in a blanket. 
Now he holds his forearms upward, 
the elbows being near his flanks, the 
palms forward, the fingers lightly 
bent. His hands are still trembling 
violently. His dance consists of 
rhythmical steps coincident with 
the beats of the batons. He takes 
very high steps, so that his knees 
almost touch hischest. When rais- 
ing one foot, he bends at the same 
time the knee of the 
other leg, and thus 
drops his trunk consid- 
erably without chang- 
ing his position (Plate 
28). He always puts 
down the whole sole 
of his foot. 

When he first returns 
from his initiation, he 
wears a head ring, neck 
ring, waist ring, brace- 
let, and anklets made 
of hemlock branches. 
The form of these rings 
Fig. 68. varies according to the 
legend from which the 
ha‘mats’a derives his 
origin. While most of 
them have plain hemlock rings, one hi’mats’a of the Koskimo has his 
set with small rings of white peeled twigs, which set off clearly against 
the dark green ring of balsam pine (see p. 595). 

The painting of the face of the ha‘mats’a also depends upon the 
legend from which he derives his origin. Most of them have their faces 
painted black all over, while others have two curved red lines on each 
cheek running from the corner of the mouth to the ear in a wide curve 


LARGE HEAD RING OF HA‘'MATS’A. 
Front and side view. 
IV A, No. 554, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 
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being of the Tongass tribe. 
From a photograph. 


DANCE OF THE HA’maTs’a. 


The peculiar head and neck ring of the dancer were obtained from the Tlingit, his grandmother 


PLATE 28. ty 
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which is concave on the upper side. This, it is said, is where Baxbaku- 
ilanuXsi/waé rubbed off the ha‘mats’a’s skin, or to indicate that they 
are living on blood. According to the legend, the various ha/mats’as 
become excited by seeing certain objects or by hearing them mentioned. 
All of these refer to death. The exciting object for one ha/mats’a is the 


Figs. 69-73. 
WHISTLES OF HA'MATS'A. DOUBLE WHISTLE, WITH 
Fig. 69, double whistle ; fig. 70, bone whistle; fig. 71, whistle of five FOUR VOICES. 
voices; tig. 72, double whistle; tig. 73, single whistle. Scale }. 
Scale }. IV A, No. 1730, Royal Ethno- 
1V A, Nos, 172%a, 6857, 1730d, 17294, 172%¢, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. graphical Museam, Berlin. 
Collected by A. Jacobsen and F, Boas, Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


ghost or corpse; for another one, skulls; for still others, “a head cut off” 
or maggots or x-i/wayu (open door), Whenever any of these words 
occur in a song, or when a dance, figure, or painting is shown repre- 
senting these objects, the hi’mats’a who, according to his legend, is 
affected by them falls into a state of ecstasy. 
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If the dancer is not a novice, he dances the first dance with his cedar 
bark ornaments, which the new ha‘mats’a does not wear until his 
fourth dance. These consist of a heavy crown of plated cedar bark 
and a neck ring to correspond, anklets, and bracelets (figs. 63-68). 

The head ring fig. 63 is set with four crosspieces. These crosspieces 
designate the gifts of the spirits who have initiated the cannibal. The 
frout piece represents the milky way, the cannibal pole of Baxbaku- 
ilanuXsi/waé, the two lateral pieces represent the hé/Xhok". The 
rear crosspiece is said to be merely an ornament. Some ha‘mats’as 
wear a bear skin which is set with the scalps of the slaves whom he 
has eaten or of the enemies whom he has slain. The symbolic meaning 
of a number of crosspieces 
will be described in detail 
further on (p. 449). 

During the dances of the 
ha‘mats’a whistles are 
heard (figs. 69-74), which 
répresent the voices of the 
spirits. Most of these 
whistles are small, They 
are made of red cedar. A 
few are made of bone. 

After his first dance, the 
Fig. ha‘mats’a disappears in a 


PAINTING ON THE FRONT OF A MA‘WIL, REPRESENTING THE P 
FACE OF BAXBAKUALANUXSI'WAE. room set apart for this pur- 
From a chetch. pose in the rear of the 


house. It is called the ma/wiL, and is supposed to be the house of 
BaxbakualanuXsi‘waé. Its front is painted with designs which repre- 
sent either the face of BaxbakudlanuXsi’/waé himself or that of his 
servant the raven. The top of the front is set with fringes of red 
cedar bark (fig.75). The room is always so arranged that when the 
ha‘mats’a reappears, he comes out of the mouth of the painting on its 
front. Plate 29 shows the ha’mats’a coming out of the secret room, 
which is painted with the design of the raven. Ilis attendants, as 
soon as he appears, run up to the secret room and hold the ha/mats’a 
at his neck ring. Then he comes forward and performs his dance. 

This room is used only by the novice. For him also a high pole is 
erected in the middle of the rear of the house. It is called the 
ha‘msp’éq, the cannibal pole. It is a mast from 30 to 40 feet high, 
which is wound with red cedar bark. At the top is a short crosspiece 
about 4 feet in length. The cedar bark extends up to it so that it 
forms a triangle at the top of the pole. Sometimes a triangle painted 
with the face of Baxbakudlanu Xsi‘waé is fastened to it instead. 

As mentioned before, the novice after his first dance disappears into 
his secret room. Soon his cries are heard again, and he is seen coming 
out backward at the side of the ma’wiL. He wears the mask of the 
raven, Qoa‘qoaXualanu Xsi'waé (fig. 76), which it is supposed is growing 
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HA’MATS’A COMING OUT OF SECRET Room. 


From a photograph of a group in the U. 8. National Museum. 


PLaTe 29. 
— . 
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Fig. 


Fig. 
Fig. 


Fig. 


PraTe 30. 
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MASKS REPRESENTING BAXBAKUALANUXSI’WAE. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 30. 


MASKS REPRESENTING BAXBAKUALANUXSI’WAE. 
Length, 17 inches; height, 15 inches; width, 184 inches; 
green. 
Painting on lower side of the mask represented in Fig. 1. 
(Cat. No. ,}%;, American Museum of Natural History, New York.) 
Length, 17} inches; black and red. 
Painting on lower side of the mask represented in Fig. 3. 
(Cat. No. y}%,, American Museum of Natural History, New York.) 
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out of his body. He now personates the slave of Baxbakualanu Xsi’. 
waé. Actually, it is not the same person who is wearing this mask, but 
somebody else who dances in his place. He crouches so that the long 
beak of the bird is close to the ground and turns his head with sadden 
jerks to the right and to the left. Both his hands are hidden under 
his blanket and with them he pulls strings which make the jaw of the 
mask open and shut very rapidly, thus producing a loud clappering 


noise. As soon as the mask 
appears, the singers begin 
the following song: 

Wa! Everybody is afraid of the t’sé‘ts’atqa mask of 

BaxbaknalanuXsi waé. 

Wa! Everybody is afraid of the cannibal mask of 

Qoa‘qoaXualanuXsi 
llis hooked-beak mask canses fluttering of the 

heart. 

His ho’Xhok" head mask causes fluttering of the 
heart.' 

After the dancer has moved around the fire 
four times, he disappears behind the ma‘wiL. 
Then the ha/mats’a comés forward again out Fig. 76. 
of the ma‘wiL and dances in a squatting “ask oF QoA’qoaxvALanvx- 
position as before, but perfectly naked, Set 
He disappears, and next a dancer, the same Length, 434 inches; black, 
one who wore the first mask, appears, com- green, red, white. 
ing out backward at the side of the ma/wit, 
He wears the mask of BaxbakualanuXsi/waé =. 
himself, and dances and moves in the same position as the Qoi‘qoa- 
XualanuXsi’waé, (Fig, 77 and Plate 30.) 

It will be noticed that some of these masks are set with skulls carved 
of wood. These have various meanings. They may indicate that the 
mask was obtained in war, or that as many slaves were killed for 
the novice as there are skulls attached to the mask, or finally they may 
belong traditionally to the particular hi’mats’a. Throughout these 
ceremonies it must be borne in mind that the different ha’mats’as have 


‘See Appendix, page 686, 


shown on figs. 79and 80. His third dance 
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each a separate tradition, and, therefore, their masks and ornaments 

differ. While the dancer who wears the mask of BaxbakualanuXsi’ waé 

is dancing, the singers sing the following song: 

Heis carrying the hi/mats’a head mask which he obtained from BaxbakualanuXsi 
all around our world.' 

After he has danced around the fire four times he disappears, and then 
the ha’mats’a comes again from out of the ma‘wit dressed in his orna- 
ments of red cedar bark and dances in an erect position. 

When an old ha/mats’a performs these dances, the masks donot appear, 
but he dances 
four times in 
succession, first 
in the squat- 
ting position, 
then the latter 
part of the sec- 
ond dance and 
his third and 
fourth dances 
erect. 

The Na‘q’oaq- 
toq use for the 
novice the two 4 
masks 
sented in fig. 78 ; 
and Plate 31. The legend of their ha’- 4g 
mats’a was told in the preceding chapter my. © a 
(p. 396). The mask which appears first is 
the raven mask; then the dancer performs 
his second dance, wearing the ornaments 


is that of the hd’xhok" (Plate 31). His 
cedar bark headdress for the first dance 


Fig. 77. 


MASK OF BAXBAKUALANUXSI'WAE, SET 
is shown in fig. 79, for the last dance in cee s<aprmipater wei 


fig. 80. In both dances he wears the neck Length, 27inches; black, white, red. 


IV A, No, 893, Royal Ethnographical Museum, 
Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen, 


ring fig. 81. 

The raven mask (fig. 82) belonged orig- 
inally to a ha’mats’a of the Hé/iltsuq, from whom the Kwakiutl 
obtained it by marriage. When in use, a sleeveless waist of eagle 
skins which reaches down to the hips is attached to it. The arms of 
the dancer are tied with red cedar bark above the elbows and at 
the wrists. He wears an ordinary neck ring. He also wears bands 
around knees and ankles and a waistband, all made of red cedar bark 
similar to those worn by the dancer represented in Plate 31. The 
legend from which the mask derives its origin is as follows: A chief 


'See Appendix, page 687. 
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was deserted on an island by his slaves. He thought he would 
have to die of hunger. He sat down and covered his face with his 
blanket and cried. Then he heard his name being called. He looked 
up, but did not see anyone. He covered his head again. Soon his 
name was called a second time, but he could not discover anyone. The 
same hap- 
pened a third 
time. Then 
he bit a hole 
in his cedar 
bark blanket 
and peeped 
through it. 
Soon he saw 
mouse com- 
ing out of a hole and calling him. He 

threw off his blanket and spoke to the 

mouse, who invited him to enter. She 

warned him, however, to take care of the | 
door. The chief followed her. She led 
him down the rock to Q’6‘moqoaé’s house. 
The door of the house was the raven, 
Qoa’qoaXualanuXsi/waé, who snapped 
at everybody who entered the house. 
The chief jumped through the door 
when it opened. Q’O’/maqoaé gave him 
the ha’mats’a dance and the raven mask. 

In order to explain the meanings of 
the crosspieces on the head rings and 
of the attachments to the neck rings of 
the ha’mats’a, I must insert a few tradi- 
tions referring to this subject: 

Following is the legend of the origin 
of the G-agg-aéndéx: 

The first of the A’wa-iLala lived at 
Ts’a‘waté. Their chief was Gu‘mg-ila. 
His sons were Qoa/wiLpé and Xa/niats’- 
amg‘ilak". They were always very happy, 
because their tribe was numerous. One i 
night they were attacked, and Gu’mgcila 
and his two sonsalone were saved. When 
the day came Xa/niats’amg-ilak" felt very ill at ease and told his father: 
“IT will go into the woods. Do not try to see me, my dear!” His father 
replied: “Only take care, my son, lest something might happen to 
you. Do nothing that is wrong, because you intend to go and obtain a 
magic treasure. Rub your body for fuur days with hemlock branches, 
else you will smell like man.” Then they separated. The young man 
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went into the woods at once and rubbed his body with hemlock 
branches for four days. He did not speak toanybody. Then he walked 
up the.river Ts’i’/waté and came to a lake. A loon swam to the shore 
and asked him: “What are you doing here?” Xa/‘niats’amg-ilak" 
replied: “Iam looking for a magic treasure.” ‘Take my name,” said 
the loon. “Your name is now Ta’l- 
ts’aas.” Then the loon flew away and 
Xa/niats’amg-ilak" left the lake and 
went up the river. He arrived at the 
next lake and sat down on the shore. 
Now he saw a seal coming ashore. 
The seal said: ““What are you doing 
here?” He replied: “I am looking 
for a magic treasure.” The seal said: 
“Take my name. Your name is now 
La‘lélawéqamé.” The seal left him, Fig. 79. 
and he walked farther up the river. 
Now he arrived at the great lake. Cat. No. 169111, U.S. N.M. Collected by F. Boas, 
There he sat down. Then he saw a sea lion, which swam up to the 
place where he was sitting. He asked: “What are you doing here, my 
friend?” Xa/niats’amg-ilak" replied: “I am looking for a magic treas- 
ure,” and the sea lion said: “Take my name. Your name is now 
MO’nakoala.” Then the sea lion left him. 
He went farther up the river and arrived at a very large lake. There 
hesatdown. Then he 
saw a whale emerg- 
ing and coming up to 
him. The whale 
asked: “What are 
you doing here?” 
He replied: “I am 
looking for a magic 
treasure.” Then the 
whale said: “Take 
myname. Yourname 
is now Ya‘qaLnala 
and Qoayi’mts’é and 
Gé/maxalas and a 
Fig. 80. La’/Layégalisé, Then 
HEAD RING OF HA'MATS’A. the whale left him. 
U.S. National Museum. Collected iy F. Boas, Xa/‘niat s’am gi a k" 
still felt badly and cried. There were no more lakes and he wanted to kill 
himself. For four days he stayed there and washed and rubbed his body 
with hemlock branches. Then he went to the top of the mountains. 
He came to the top of the great mountain Da‘duqola. He did not see 
anything there, and walked to the great mountain Nola. He did not 
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see anything there. Therefore he felt badly and was about to turn 
homeward. Then he discovered steam rising halfway down the moun- 
tain. He went to that place. It was evening when he arrived there. 
He saw a lake with steep precipices all around it, like to a washtub. 
He tried to find a way to go down to the lake. He slept during the 
night. In the morning he twisted 
cedar twigs. He made four long 
pieces so that the end reached down 
to the water. Now he saw a small 
island floating on the lake. He 
climbed down the cedar rope and 
came to the lake. Then the fishes 
in the lake covered his whole body 
and sucked at it. After he had 
bathed he climbed up the rope 
again. The fishes had sucked at 
his body so that it was all covered 


climbed down again. The fishes 
tormented him in the same manner. 
Then heclimbed up again and sat on Fig. 81. 

the ground. The following morn- 

ing he saw a cloud descending to 
the lake. When the cloud lifted, what should he see? There was a 
canoe on the lake with fifteen men in it. Fourteen were paddling and 
one was standing in the bow of the canoe. He carried a spear in his 
hand. They kept close to the island. Three times they went around it. 
Then Xa‘niats’amg-ilak" climbed down his rope. As soon as he reached 


Fig. 82. 
HAVEN MASK. 
Cat. No, 169114, U.S. Collected by Rens, 


the water he dived and swam to the island. When he was near it, he 
raised his head. After a short time the canoe came to the place where 
he was in hiding. He took hold of the canoe under its bow. Then the 
men became afraid and rushed to the stern of the canoe. The chief 
of the men said: “Look what stops our canoe!” One of the men saw 
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Xa/niats’amg‘ilak" holding the bow of the canoe. He told the other the 
men, and their chief said: ““O Lord, let go! I will give you the water ties 
of life.” But Xa/niats’amg-ilak" only to 
lifted the bow of the canoe higher. 
Then the men spoke: “O Lord, I will - 
give you the fire that burns everything.” Th 
Xa/niats’amg-ilak" only lifted the canoe int 
still higher. 
Then the man spoke: “O Lord, let Thi 
go, I will give you the death bringer.” eel 
He only lifted the canoe still higher. nol 
“O Lord, let go, and this my canoe : ™ 
which moves by itself shall be yours see 
and my winter dance names, A’myax-it Fig. 83. am; 
and Iam the harpooner BING OF XA'NIATS ANGILAE®, 
Cat, No, 175500, U.S. N. Collected by F, Boas. do 
of heaven.” Then Xa/niats’amg-ilak" | 
cha 
let go the canoe. The harpooner and his crew went out of the canoe, tic 
He took the water of life, the death bringer, and the fire, and put them: vor 
into the canoe. Then he took the canoe 
and squeezed it in his hands, so that it = 
became small, and he put his cedar bark He | 
: ornamentson the head of Xa‘niats’amg:i- brot 
1h lak". Then the harpooner told him what ais 
1h a todo. He said: “Take care! Sprinkle He 
the water of life on him whom you want 
: — to resuscitate. If you show your fire the 1 
whatever you point at will be burnt, 
however far it may be; and when you go 
hy v4 to war, take the death bringer, and all 
i y y your enemies will die. And you will kill 
| \ all the sea monsters and all kinds of 
ine \ animals. When you want to go any- 
ii \ where in your canoe, just put it into the 
ih \ water, go aboard, and say, ‘paddle.’ \ 
\\ Then its paddles will move by themselves, 
\ Its name is ‘ Paddle side canoe.’ ” 
\ Then the man disappeared and Xa‘ni- 
\ ats’amg-ilak" went home. When he was 
| i) WW) near his home, he took the fire and tried Pa 
i it on the mountains on the one side of et 
{ Al the house of Gu’mg-ila. They burnt 
op right away. Then he was glad. Now Then 
Fig. 04. Gu/mg‘ila saw the mountain burning ats’an 
SECOND HEAD RING OF XA'NIATS'AMG'ILAK®. ond spoke to his other son: “O dear! wiLpé 


Cat. No, 175498, U.S. N. M. Collected by F. Boas. 
free e your brother has done well,” for he | replie 


thought that it was he who made the mountain burn. Not long after will h: 
Xa‘niats’amg‘ilak" entered his father’s house. They gave him to eat ats’an 
and he told everything to his father, about his red cedar bark and about canoe 


y F. Boas. 
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called his brother Qoa‘wiLpé, and 
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the names., After he had told his father, he said: “Now let us make 
war upon all the people of the world. Take a good canoe. We want 
to find them who killed all our friends.” 

His father said: “Yes, my son; I think you have obtained magic 
power. Let us go to-morrow. Only take care of the sea monsters.” 
Then Gu’mg-ila cleaned a good canoe and put the mats and paddles 
into it in the evening. The next 
morning he launched the canoe. 
Then Xa‘niats’amg-ilak" made him- 
self ready and went aboard. He 


he went aboard also. Gu’mgzila 
stayed ashore. Then Xa/niats’- 
amg‘ilak" said to his brother: “I 
do not like our canoe, and I will 
change it.” Then he took his small 
stick out of his head ring and put it 
intothewater. Atonceit becamea Fig. 85. 
canoe with five paddles on each side, HEAP RING OF 
He jumped into it and called his 
brother. He also jumped aboard. Then Xa/niats’amg-ilak" took off 
his cedar bark ring and took out the wood carving in shape of a beaver. 
He said to his canoe “yiii,” and he pointed the fire bringer to the 
upper end of the village and it caught fire; then to the lower end of 
the village, and it also caught fire. Now he told his canoe: “ Paddle!” 
and it paddled. Then Gu’mg-ila 
was glad to see that his son was 
a magician. They were going to 
Ga’‘yux, and there they met the 
monster sea otter. He struck it 
with the death bringer, and it was 
transformed into a stone. He ar- 
rived atGa’yux. Then he saw the 
village and went ashore. He was 
invited and the people fed the two 
brothers. After they had eaten, 
Xa‘niats’amg-ilak" asked his host: 
— “Who are you, brother?” He 
FIRST NECK RING OF XA‘NIATS 
Cat. No. 175506, U.S. Collected by F. Boas, replied : am Nena‘lag-ila, and 
this is my wife, YO'lagilayikoa.” 
Then Xa‘niats’amg-ilak" said: “Thank you, my brother. I am Xa‘ni- 
ats’amgvilak", the son of Gu’mg:ila. This is my elder brother, Qo’a- 
wiLpé.” Then NeEnia‘lag:ila asked: “Where are you going?” He 
replied: “We will go up this river.” “ Don’t do that, master, else you 
will have bad luck, because there are manster herrings there.” Xa‘ni- 
ats’amg-ilak" replied: “ Don’t you know the monster at TsaXuala where 
canoes cross the inlet? I vanquished it.” Then he called his elder 
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brother and said: “Now I will change your name.” He took, his broth- 
er’s hands and rubbed the death bringer over them. They were turned 
into stone, and he spoke: “‘ Now your name shall be T’étésumx:stsana.” 
NeEn@‘lag-ila said: “ O, master! you are nota common man. Now I see 
what kind of a man you are. You will make war upon the monster 
herrings of whom we are 
afraid; but be careful.” The 
canoe paddled, and he ar- 
rived at that lake. When 
they were in the middle of 
the lake, the monster her- 
rings came. He struck his 
fire at them, but it did not 
killthem. They jumped into 
the canoe and it foundered. 
Then Xa‘niats’amg‘ilak" and 

vege his brother were dead. That 

SECOND NECK RING OF XA'NIATS AMG 'ILAK’. is the end. 

Figures 83 to 91 represent 
the cedar bark ornaments of Xa‘niats’amg-ilak". In fig. 83 is shown the 
head ring which he wears in his first dance. The upright piece in front 
represents the magic canoe which he obtained in the lake, as related on 
page 452. The upright pieces at both sides of his second head ring (fig. 
84) represent the fire bringer.' The crosspiece on the forehead of his 
third head ring (fig. 85) represents the 
death bringer. Figure 86 shows his 
first neck ring, which has four rings at- 
tached to it. By these the attendants 
hold him when he is dancing the ha’- 
mats’a dance. The front crosspiece of 
his second neck ring (fig. 87) designates 
that he has the powers of a shaman, the 
other one that he was made a ha’mats’a 
by encountering the spirits. Figures 
88 and 89 are the rings which the dan- 
cer.who personifies Xa‘niats’amg-ilak" Fig. 88. 
wears in feasts during the winter-dance BY 
season. There are still two other rings ane ' 
worn by the dancer which refer toa 
tion of the legend not contained in the preceding version. The crosspiece 
on the head ring (fig. 90) represents the death bringer which he obtained 
in the lake, while the crosspieces and the front of the neck ring (fig. 91) 
represent the si’/siuL which he obtained from Ts’a/eqamé, 

Figures 92 to 95 are the ornaments of Lexx-a/lixilagi. According 


Cat. No, 175499, U.S. N. M. Collected by F. Boas, 


1Owing to an oversight the one lateral horn has been pulled out. The loose end 
should have been pushed down into the ring. 
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to tradition, Nomasr/nxelis, an ancestor of the Naqé/mg-ilisala had 
a son named LExx-i‘lix-ilagii (p. 335), who obtained his dances from 
the si’siuL and from the wolves. His first head ring (fig. 92) shows six 
crosspieces in front. These are the death bringers, and the upright 
piece on top is the fire bringer, while the square behind represents the 
bucket containing the water of life. 
In his second head ring (fig. 93) 
only four death bringers are shown. 
This ring is worn in his second 
dance. As will be described below, 
the and La‘Lasi- 
qoala take off some of the symbols 
which designate the supernatural 
powers of the dancer after each 
dance. The ring shown in fig. 94 
is stripped of all these crosspieces 
and is worn by the dancer in feasts. 
The dancing neck ring (fig. 95) has 
twocrosspieces on the sides. These 


Fig. 89. symbolize the gifts of the si’siuL, 
NECK RING WORN BY XA‘NIATS'AMG*ILAK® while the gifts of the wolves are 
pacar symbolized by the attachments in 


Cat. No, 175508, U.S. N. M. Collected by F, Boas. 
front and in the back. 


Another ha‘mats’a of the La‘Lasiqoala, on returning from the woods, 
dances four nights with wreaths of hemlock branches; the following 


‘four nights (the fifth to the eighth) without any ornaments; then 


four nights (the ninth to the twelfth) with ornaments of red cedar 
bark. He wears eight bundles over his forehead, which are called 
k’a’‘siwé, and four on 
each side. The next 
night, after he has fin- 
ished dancing, oneof the 
k’a’‘siwé is taken off, 
which is publicly an- 
nounced the following 
morning. The four- 
teenth night two more 
of these bundles are 
taken away; the next, 
two more; and finally, 
the sixteenth, one more, 


which is also publicly an- 
HEAD RING OF XA‘NIATS 
nounced each morning. Cat. No, 175492, U.S. N. M, Collected by F. Boas, 


Yhe seventeenth night 

a black line is drawn over his face from the left side of his forehead 
to the right side of his chin, and then he rises to bite people. Later 
on he is excited by mistakes and by songs of the ghost dancer. The 
head ring is meant to symbolize the moon, and the decrease in the 
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size of the ring is said to signify the waning of the moon. When the 
ha‘mats’a returns, a bloody line runs over his face, beginning on the 
cheeks, curving up toward the nose, which it crosses in its upper por- 
tion. It is said to designate the moon. The line is made by rubbing 
the face with dogfish skin. It is said that this line indicates the effect 
of Wina’‘lag-ilis’s canoe, which rubbed against the face of the novice. 

Each ha’‘mats’a has eight songs of his own, which are composed for 
him by the né‘qaté at the time of his return from the woods, and are 
sung whenever he dances. 

A young man who first becomes a member of a secret society can not 
join the ha’mats’a until after a number of years. For seven years he 
must have been a member of societies of lower rank. Then in the 
eighth year he may become a 
ha‘mats’a. 

The ha‘matsa’s first initia- 
tion is ealled g-i’yak-ila. 
After four seasons he may be 
given another ha‘mats’a by 
his father. This is called ta. 
After he has been initiated 
four times (yaduXp’Ena ta= 
~ three times gone into it), he 
may leave the ranks of the 
ha’mats’a and become a qué’- 


ing the whistles into the box.” 
This is accomplished in the 
following way: When the mas- 
Fig. 91. ter of ceremonies assembles 
all the people (qap’é’k", see p. 
502), all the hi’mats’as stand 
up; then the one who desires to join the qué’qutsa says:' “I will not 
stand up before you. I want to be qué‘qutsa.” He is asked why he 
desires to do so, but only replies:? “TI have finished being ha’mats’a.” 
Then the people reply :* “Let your whistles be quiet,” and he says:* “I 
will keep my whistles quiet.”. The same statements must be made by 
other members of the seal society who desire to become qué‘qutsa. 
On the following day the master of ceremonies sends his messengers 
to invite to the qap’é’k". The man who desires to become a qué’qutsa 


La’x’uiL. Qué‘quatsaLLEn. 
Not I standin house. [I shall be qué’qutsa. 
?La’meEn ha'mats’a. 
I have finished ha’mats'a. 
3 Alag-a ama awi’laLEx qas k-’é’s’ads q’oa'tséowiL. 
Réally strong (real) not you cry inside. 
*Qi'LaLen k’éLen q’oi'tséowiL. 
I will notI cry inside (whistles). 


qutsa. This is called “lock- ° 
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must join them. He is painted with the particular design which used 
to excite him—a head, maggots, the raven, the x-A/wayi, or the corpse. 
When painting them, the people hold them tight and torment them. 
The skull is painted in black on the 
ha‘mats’a’s face; the maggots are S) 
represented by numerous little dots, Pr 
and the x-A’/wayi is indicated by 
a rope. The painting representing 
the corpse are feet, because when the 
ha’‘mats’a enters the house carrying 
a corpse, its feet are always visible 
under the blanket. 

Painted in this manner he accom- 
panies the messengers, who carry 
long staffs (qué’sp’éq). Theha’mats’a 
pretends that he can not do the work 
assigned to the messengers properly, 
When they call a name, they always 
strike the threshold with their staffs. 
The hi‘mats’a stands in their-midst 
and they strike his feet with their 
staffs when calling a name. In short, 
he is maltreated in all conceivable Fig. 92. 
ways, particularly by hisrival. Ifhe 
can not endure the torments longer, = 
he will rush to the seat of the seal society. The people pull him back, 
push him, and tearhisclothes. Then he gets excited and bites the people, 

Following are a number of songs of the ha’mats’a: 


HA‘MATS’A SONG COMPOSED RECENTLY BY QoAYO’STETSAS. ! 


1. [ am going all around the world eating everywhere with BaxbakualanuXsi’ waé. 

2. I give yon no time to escape from me when I go with BaxbakualanuXsi’ waé, 

3. Iam at the center of the world; 
for me BaxbakualanuXsi’waé 
is crying hap. 

4. I am at the post of the world; 
for me BaxbakualanuXsi’waé 


is crying hap. 
When the ha‘mats’a moves 
his trembling arms from right 
to left, he indicates by gestures 
the contents of the song. In 
Fig. 9%. the preceding song the ges- 
SECOND HEAD RING OF LEXX’A‘LIX*ILAGT. tures are as follows: With the 

Cat, No, 175519, U. 8S. N. M. Collected by F. Boas, . 
words “TI am going,” the arms 
are stretched out to one side; “all around the world,” the arms swing 
around in a wide circle; “I,” the shoulders are alternately brought 


Appendix, page 688, 
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forward and backward—this means that the dancer himself is being 
referred to; “eating everywhere,” the right hand stretches far out, as 
though it was taking food, and is then brought to the mouth, while the 
left describes a wide circle, indi- 
cating everywhere; “ Baxbaku- 
ilanuXsi’waé,” both hands are 
bent inward and the finger tips 
moved toward the mouth, mean- 
ing the eater. 

I did not see the dance of the 
second line. In order te explain 
the gestures of the third line, I 
must give a literal translation: 

“T went, you cried ‘hap’ for 
me, BaxbakualanuXsi’waé, at 
the center of the world.” “I 
went,” gesture as above, “‘ you 
cried ‘hap’ for me, BaxbakualanuXsi’waé,” both hands bent inward 
move to the mouth, as above, designating the cannibal spirit; then 
the arms are stretched far backward, the palms turned downward, 
and the head is lowered, this being the cannibal spirit’s attitude 
when crying hap. The same attitude is taken by the dancer wear- 
ing the mask (fig. 77) when he clatters with its movable jaw, at the 
sametime crying hap. “At 
the center of the world.” 
When these words are 
sung, the dancer is in 
front of the fire and looks 
up to the rear of the 
house in BaxbakudlanuX- 
si'wae’s attitude, as be- 
fore, because then he is 


Fig. 94. 
HEAD RING WORN BY LEXX’‘A’‘LIX‘ILAGU IN FEASTS. 


Cat. No, 175520, U.S. N. M. Collected by F. Boas, 


looking at the center of Fig. 95. 
the world. The last line a 
is the same as the third. Cat. No, 175821, U.S.N.M. Collected by F. Boas, 


HA'MATS’A SONG COMPOSED RECENTLY BY HE‘ILTSAQULS.' 


Ham ham bam ham 4'mai, hamai, hamaima ma‘mai, hamai hamamai. Ham 

hamim ham am ham amimai haméi hama‘mai. 

1. Ham ham i’mai. Utter the ha'mats’a ery, utter the ha‘mats’a ery, the ery of the 
great spirit who dwells at the north end of the world, 

2. Ham ham a’mai, Utter BaxbakudlanuXsi’ wae's cry, BaxbakudlanuXsi' wae's cry, 
the ery of the great spirit who dwells at the north end of the world, 

3. Ham ham i’‘mai, Utter the hé’Xhok" ery, the hé’Xhok" ery, the cry of the great 
spirit who dwells at the north end of the world, 

4. Ham ham A’‘mai, Utter the raven ery, the raven ery, the ery of the great spirit” 
who dwells at the north end of the world. 
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The mention of the north refers to the fact that the composer is a 
descendant of the Tongass by his mother’s side. He claims to have 
obtained his ha‘mats’a from her tribe. 


HA’MATS’A SONG COMPOSED ABOUT FIFTY YEARS AGo.! 


THE KWAKIUTL INDIANS. 


1. -Food will be given to me, food will be given to me, because I obtained this magic 
treasure. 

2. Iam swallowing food alive; I eat living men. 

3. I swallow wealth; I swallow the wealth that my father is giving away. 

The presents given away at the time of the initiation of the ha‘/mats’a 
and at his later dances are said to be swallowed by him. The song 
means, therefore, that through his ecstasy his father was compelled to 
give away much wealth. 


HA'MATS’A SONG OF THE LAU ITsis.' 


1. I went all around the world to find food. 

2. I went all around the world to find human flesh. 
3. I went all around the world to find human heads. 
4. I went all around the world to find corpses. 


HA'MATS’A SONG OF THE KOSKIMO.' 


1. You will be known all over the world; you will be known all over the world, 
as far as the edge of the world, you great one who safely returned from the aie 
spirits. 

2. You will be known all over the world; you will be known all over the world, 
as far as the edge of the world. You went to BaxbakualanuXsi waé, and there 
you ate first dried human flesh. 

3. You were led to his cannibal pole in the place of honor of his house, and his house 
is our world. 

4. You were led to his cannibal pole, which is the milky way of oar world. 

5. You were led to his cannibal pole at the right-hand side of our world. 


This song was sung for a youth who had taken the place of another 
one who had died. Therefore the song says that he safely returned 
from the spirits. The text says: “ You returned from La‘lag-ilis,” which 
is another name for the spirit of the winter dance. The milky way 1s 
the cannibal pole of BaxbakualanuXsi’waé; in other cases (see p, 405) 
it is the rainbow. 


SECRET SONG OF THE HA'MATS’A WHO CARRIES A CORPSE.—AWI 
Now I am going to eat. 
My face is ghastly pale. 
I shall eat what is given to me by BaxbakualanuXsi wae, 


HA MATS’A SONG OF WA'NUK COMPOSED ABOUT EIGHTY YEARS 


That is the way of the real BaxbakualanuXsi wae 
Are you the real BaxbakudlanuXsi waé 


This refers to Wa‘nuk’s war expedition. He had cut off the head of 
his enemy, and, holding it with his teeth, he said: That is the way 


‘Appendix, page 690, * Appendix, page 692. 
*Appendix, page 691, 
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of BaxbakualanuXsi’waé! And turning to his dead enemy he mocked 
him, who had also been a hi’mats’a, saying: ‘“‘ Do you think you were 
the real BaxbakudlanuXsi’waé?” thus implying that he was more 
powerful. 


FEAST SONG USED IN A FEAST GIVEN IN HONOR OF THE HA‘MATS’A.! 


I came to your dancing house to eat my fill. 
The heat of the whirling flames scares me, frightens me to enter your dancing 
house, where everybody warms himself. Wa ha hai, waiya wai. 


FEAST SONG USED IN A FEAST GIVEN IN HONOR OF THE HA‘MATS’A.! 


1. I came to your dancing house to eat my fill. 
2. It does not matter if your fire hurts me, and if I vomit all kinds of food that you 
set before us in your dancing house—you to whom everybody goes to get food. 


HA'MATS’A SONG, 


1, The hé’Xhok’s voice is heard all over the world. Assemble at your places, 
dancers! at the edge of the world. 

2. The raven’s voice is heard all over the world. Assemble at your places, men! at 
the edge of the world. 

3. The hi‘mats’a’s voice is heard all over the world, Assemble at your places, men! 
at the edge of the world. 


HA‘MATS’A SONG, LA’LASIQOALA.? 


1, Truly! He goes around the whole world, the great ha’ mats’a, looking for food every- 
where, the great ha‘mats’a, on both sides of the world. 

Truly! He wants to eat plenty, the great ha’mats’a. He is trying to eat all himself, 
the great ha’mats’a, but he did not reach the food that he was going to obtain 
at the edge of the world. 

3. He wants to eat with both hands, the great ha’mats’a, at the house of the one who 

is trying to eat all himself all over the world; but he did not reach the coppers 
that he was going to obtain at the edge of the world. 


This translation is not quite certain. The song refers to the Goasi‘la 
who in olden times had many dances and did not want to give them to 
the other Kwakiutl tribes, who desired to obtain them through mar- 
riage. The La‘Lasiqoala heard that the Goasi'la intended to invite 
them to their winter dance. They were invited and started to go, but 
their chief was afraid, it seems, and returned back without attending 


the feast. 
K‘i/NGALALALA SONG BELONGING TO THE HA‘MATS’A SONG (p. 459, No. 1).? 


1. I hold down your furor, great hi‘mats’a. 

2. Lhold down your whistles, great ha’mats’a. 

3. L appease your voracity, great ha’mats’a. 

4. You are looking for food all the time, great hi‘mats’a. 
5. You are looking for heads all the time, great ha’mats’a. 
6. You devour wealth, great ha‘mats’a. 


' Appendix, page 692. 2 Appendix, page 693, 
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K‘?’NQALALALA SONG.!' 


1. Begin! You whose eagle down which is strewn all over her body, fills the house, 
who brings all the people together from all over the world. 

2. Begin! You who make the people weak, tempting with food those who ate too 
much, whose body makes the people of the whole world oversatiated. 

3. Begin! You who pile the red-hot stones up to the roof of the house all over the 
world. 


The girl who danced this k-i/nqalaLala was a prostitute in her tribe. 
She is scourged in this song. The composer meant by the eagle down 
and the piles of red stones the young men who came in crowds to her 
house. The meaning of the second verse becomes also clear from this 


point of view. a 
NQALALALA SONG.? 


1. BaxbakuflanuXsi’waé cries hap for me; he utters the ha‘mats’acry forme. I have 
the great supernatural power. 

2. BaxbakualanuXsi’waé and his companion have thrown the sound of whistles, the 
sound of the magic power into me. I have the great supernatural power. 

3. I reached the place where the exciting cry of BaxbakudlanuXsi‘waé and his com- 
panion is heard. I have the great magical power. 


K'?NQALALALA SONG. 


1. The sounds of the winter dance are heard wherever you are, great one. 
. Ha‘mats’a cries are heard wherever you are, great one. 
. You went right up to the raven, and the sound of fighting ravens is heard wherever 
you are, 
4, You went right up to the shutting mouth, and the sound of the ho’Xhok* is heard 
wherever you are. 
5. You went right up to him who carries one corpse on each arm for you. 


The ha‘mats’a cry “hip” was obtained by the Kwakiutl through 
intermarriage with the Awi’k’énéx. The dancer was by descent partly 
Awi’‘k’énéx. Therefore the song says that he carried the ha‘mats’a 
cry through the world. (Line 4, shutting mouth=the hd’Xhok".) 


K‘i’NQALALALA SONG.* 


1. I have the winter dance song, I have magic powers. 

2. I have the ha‘mats’a song, I have magic powers. 

3. I have BaxbakualanuXsi waé’s song, I have magic powers. 

4. Your magic power killed the people, and therefore they all hide before you, fear- 
ing your great power. 


This song belonged to a man who had killed a chief of the Qoé’xsdt’- 
énox, and the song refers to this fact. Later on he-was killed by a 
Qoé’xsdtv/éndx, who now owns the song. 


SONG OF THE NIMKISH.* 


1. I tame the wildness of BaxbakuaélanuXsi'waé when I see it. 
2. I cut the veins of the wild monster in the north when I see it. 


' Appendix, page 693. 
2 Appendix, page 694. 
3Second song of the same dancer who owns the preceding song. See Appendix, 
page 694. 
*Appendix, page 695, 
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The k-i‘nqalaLala to whom belonged this song, used the rattles shown 
in figs. 96,97. Each rattle represents a raven with a skull on its back; 
a fish is shown on its stomach. The skull indicates that the ha’mats’a 


is filled with the desire of eating — 


skulls. The form of the rattle 
is evidently suggested by the 
beautiful northern raven rattles. 
(See pp. 623, 629.) 

This song was also made for a 
girl of ill repute who had spread 
the syphilitic contagion among 
her tribes. To this refers the re- 
mark: “I cut the veins of the 
wild monster.” The singers 
mean that she is infecting every- 
body, even the wild monster. 


Q’O/MINOQA. 


The q’6‘mindqga dance was ob- 
tained recently, through inter- 
marriage, from the La‘Lasiqo- 

aa. The novice also disappears 

Length, 174 inches; black, blue, red. in the woods to be initiated 

IV A, No. 6935, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected ty DY BaxbakualanuXsi‘ waé, 
seced When she is brought back by 

the tribe, her hair is falling out, and her head is covered with blood, 
because it is torn by BaxbakudlanuXsi’waé. She is carrying a skull in 
each hand. As soon as she is seen, 
the ha‘mats’as begin to ery hap and 
dance squatting with trembling 
hands up to her, full of desire to de- 
vour the heads which she is carry- 
ing. The other q’o’mindqas and 
those who have formerly been 
q’o‘mindga join her dance and move 
as though they were carrying heads. 
Thus she dances into the house, al- 
ways surrounded by the ha‘mats’as, 
who finally take the skulls out of 


Fig. 96. 


her hands and lick them and eat the Fig. 97. 
maggots and thedryskin that is still RATTLE OF K*l/NQALALALA. 


attached tothem. When returning, Length, 16) inches; blue, black, red. 


the q’0‘mindga isdressed in hemlock 
in the same way as the ha‘mats’a. 
Loose hair is placed on her head and alder juice is streaming down her 
hair, giving the appearance as though she was bleeding profusely and 
as though her hair was falling out, being torn off by Bax bakualanuX- 


IV A, No, 426, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected 
by A. Jacobsen. 
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si‘waé. In the dances performed in the night of her return and later on 
she wears head ring, neck ring, anklets, and bracelets of red and white 
cedar bark mixed. 


THE KWAKIUTL INDIANS. 


Q’O'MINOQA SONG.' 
1. Q’O'‘mindga went with me all around the world. 
2. Q’O’mindqa walked with me all around the world. 
3. Q’O'mindqa’s left side is foreboding evil. 
4. Q’0'mindga’s right side is foreboding good. 

By the La‘Lasiqoala the q’d/minéqa dance is sometimes called yiai’- a 
atalaL. Among them she has the ornament shown in fig. 98. One of oo 
her songs is as follows 
1. Truly, the people join your dance. 

2. Because you are carrying a rattle in your hand while you dance, they join in your 


praise. 
3. On account of all that you are carrying in your hand, they join in your praise. 


THE HA/MSHAMTSES. 


The Kwakiutl state that before obtaining the ha‘mats’a from the 
Hé‘iltsuq they had only the ha’mshamtsEs, who is also initiated by 
BaxbakualanuXsi/waé. Nowadays he is considered as inferior to the 
ha‘mats’a, and the dance belongs almost 
exclusively to women. The ceremonial fol- 
lowing the ha’‘mshamtsEs’s return from his 
or her initiation is the same as that of the 
return of the ha‘mats’a. The ornaments 
are also of the same description, except 
that his cedar bark is not twisted and 
plaited, but simply wound around his head, 
neck, wrists, and ankles. He does not use 


a ma‘wiL. His cry is not hap, but wip. Fig. 98. 
He does not dance in a squatting position, HEAD RING OF Q'O'MINOQA. 
but always standing, his forearms stretched La‘Lasiqoala. 


forward, the elbows close to his sides, His Borst Moseam, 
Berlin. Collected by F. Boas. 

hands are trembling. After his first dance, 

which, as all others, consists of four rounds, he reappears wearing a 
mask. This is either a head mask, similar to the QoaqoaXualanuX- 
si‘waé mask described on page 447 or it is a full face mask. Almost 
all of these represent animals, the protectors of the dancer. It has 
not become clear to me why it is that so many different animals may 
become the protectors of the ha/‘mshamtsEs. 

1 will describe a few of these masks and give the songs which belong 
to them. Figure 99 is a ha’mshamtsEs mask, the outer figure of which 
represents the grizzly bear. The inner face represents Baxbakual- 
anuXsi’waé, The red rim around the mask is blood, which is shown 
because the bear is cut open in order to make the inner face visible. 


' Appendix, page 695, ? Appendix, page 696, 
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The painting of the face represents parts of his body. The chin tuft 
is at the same time the uvula. It is the opinion of the Kwakiutl that 
the uvula is the cause of hunger, and that BaxbakualanuXsi’waé has a 
very large uvula, which is the cause of his voracity. The mustache 
represents his legs; the green blots on the cheeks, his body. The ears 
are painted over the eye, and have the shape of a raven’s ears. The 
blue ornament on the forehead is merely painting, intended to filla 
gap that did not please the artist. The peculiar shape of the nose is 
called “ voracious nose,” and is meant to indicate that he can scent 
man along distance off. The name of the owner of this mask, asa 
member of the “seal society,” is always Na’wis. After he joins the 


Fig. 99. 
HA'MSHAMTSES MASK. 

a, Mask closed, representation of the grizzly bear. Black and white; decoration of ears, red. 6, Mask 
open, representation of BaxbakudlanuXsi'waé. Face, white; ring surrounding face, red; region 
around eyes and decoration over eyebrows, blue; decoration on cheeks, green. Breadth, 15 inches. 

IV A, No, 1242, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobesn. 


qué’qutsa, his name is Qalé’/sEmak" (=quartz sound in front of him). 
Following is his song: 


1. He is looking for food all over the world, hamama, Ama, Ama, mai, hama, mai. 
2. He is looking for men all over the world. 

3. He is devouring living men all over the world. 

4. He is looking for heads all over the world. 


SONG OF HA’ MSHAMTSES. 


The following song is sung in connection with the mask shown in 
fig. 


1. He will sing the great dancing song of our supernatural friend whom everybody 
tries to imitate. 

2. He will cry hap on the beach, our supernatural friend whom everybody tries to 
imitate. 

3. We shall see his mask which makes him go all over the world, our supernatural 

friend whom everybody tries to imitate. 


' Appendix, page 697. ? Appendix, page 698, 
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The next song belongs to the mask shown in fig. 101:' 


1. Famous are you, your fame reaches the end of the world. 
2. The people try to imitate you, even at the end of the world. 
3. We shall see you dancing in our house. 
The mask (fig. 102, p. 467) represents a sea monster called Ia‘k-im 
(badness). It opens, and the inner face represents the killer whale. 


MASK OF HA'/MSHAMTSES. 


The small figure shows painting on the chin of the inner mask. 
IV A, No, 1248, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


The dorsal fin is shown on the inside of the top flap, the fins on each 
side flap, and the tail on the lower flap. The song used in connection 
with this mask is as follows:* 


1, You were wandering in valleys and over mountains, you great supernatural one. 
2. Farther and farther you went, led by your supernatural power. 
3. You went to the end of the world, led by your supernatural power. 


| Appendix, page 700. 8 Appendix, page 703, 
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4. You will sing yoursecret song. Everybody will imitate your ha‘mats’a cry. You 
were the first to utter the ha'mats’a cry, you great supernaturalone. You were 
the first one into whom BaxbakualanuXsi'waé threw his power. Your power is 
desired even at the edge of the world. Everybody desires to possess your 
powers. 


In connection with the mask shown in fig. 103 (p. 468) the following 
song is sung:! 
1. “‘I went all around the world with my protector, looking for food on the beach.” 
2. “Thus I went and he took his cedar bark ornaments from his body and hung 
them on tome.” Therefore everybody wishes to have your power, but nobody 
in the whole world can imitate you. 
3. ‘‘For me cried the raven. His cry put into my mouth the great Qoa’xqoaXua‘la- 
nuXsi'waé, 
Figures 104 to 110 (pp. 469-473) show some,additional ha‘mshamtsEs 


masks. 
NO/NTSISTALAL. 


This dance is also said to have 
been obtained comparatively re- 
cently by marriage from the Awi’- 
k’endx. The novice is also initi- 
ated by Baxbakualanu Xsi’waé, and 
has the power to handle fire with 
impunity. In his eestasy he takes 
up glowing coals, puts them into 
his mouth, and throws them upon 
the people. At the end of the 
dancing season he must pay for all 
the damage done in this manner. 
His ornaments are made of red and 
white cedar bark. Following is a 
song of the No’ntsistalaL:! 

1, The gift of the spirit that destroys 
man’s reason, 0, real supernatural 


: friend! is making the people afraid. 
MASK OF HA/MSHAMTSES, REPRESENTING THE RAVEN, 2. The gift of the spirit that destroys 


Length, 17f inches; black, red, green, white. man’s reason, O, real supernatural 
IV A, No, 1247, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected friend! scatters the people who are 
by A. Jacobsen, in the house. 


NA‘NE, THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


There are two degrees of this society, Baxbakuadlanu Xsi‘waé’s grizzly 
bear and the ordinary grizzly bear. The former is the higher in rank. 
Both are among the most important members of the seal society. 
While all the preceding ones belong to the laxs, they are wi’xsa. 
Therefore at the time of the initiation they are not taken away by the 
spirit, but are only hidden in a corner of the house, whence they come 


' Appendix, page 705. 2 See page 420, 
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forward when they are ready, to show that they have been initiated, 
They are perhaps the most dreaded helpers of the hi‘mats’a, as it is 
their duty, in conjunction with the nii’/LmaL, to punish all transgres- 
sions of laws referring to privileges of the hi‘mats’a, or to the winter 
ceremonial in general, I stated before that the penalty of some mis- 
takes was death. The unfortunate ones were killed by the grizzly 
bears and nii‘LmaL. They are also the watchers of the dancing house, 
and often with the other members of the seal society assemble on the 
roof, and by their wild cries and threatening attitude frighten away 
everybody. They always. wear bear’s claws on their hands, and some- 
times appear clad in bearskins. Their faces are painted in imitation 
of an immense mouth of a bear. Their head rings and neck rings are 
made of red and white cedar bark. Each of these is twisted in a tight 
rope. Then they are twisted around each other and tied at their ends 


Fig. 102. 
MASK OF HA’MSHAMTSES: OUTER MASK, THE SEA MONSTER 1a'kim; INNER, THE KILLER WHALE. 


The small figures show the inner sides of the lateral and lower flaps when open. (Height, 17} inches; 
outer mask black and white; inner, blue, black, white, red.) 
IV A, No, 545, Reyal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen, 


(figs. 111, 112, pp. 473,474). Their cireuit around the fire ean hardly 
be called a dance, In the first and the third dances the dancer wears 
his cedar bark ornaments. The dances consist in violent motions of 
the body, imitating the actions of a bear who sits on his haunches, 
Every now and then the dancer growls and scratches the ground with 
his paws. In the second and fourth dances he appears clad in a bear- 
skin, walks on hands and feet, and paws the ground, imitating the 
motions of an angry bear. 


SONG OF A BEAR DANCER NAMED WALAS NA‘NE (GREAT BEAR),! 


1. How shall we hide from the bear that is moving all around the world? 
2. Let us crawl underground! Let us cover qur backs with dirt that the great ter- 
rible bear from the north end of our world may not find us. 


‘See Plate 32, and Appendix, page 705. 
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ANOTHER SONG OF A BEAR DANCER, LA‘ LASIQOALA, 
Haiodd’ a haido’! Let your great name be called, Great Bear! 
You will go at once to the chiefs of the tribes, whom you will make your slaves, 

Great Bear! 

Then we shall have war! 
Then we shall have trouble! 
THE NU‘/LMAL. 

The n60/nLEma ca (pl. of nii/LmaL) or “fool dancers” are also mes- 
sengers and helpers of the hi‘mat’sa, who help to enforce the laws 
referring to the ceremo- 
nial. Their method of 
attack is by throwing 
stones at people, hitting 
them with sticks, or in se- 
rious cases stabbing and 
killing them with lances 
and war axes. 

The n00‘nLEmaLa are 
initiated by a fabulous 
people, the A/‘Lasimk-, 
who are believed to live 
near a lake inland from 
LiXsi’waé. Their village 
is believed to be on an is- 
land floating on the lake. 
They haveenormous noses 
and their bodies are cov- 
ered with snot. In olden 
times a man went beaver 
hunting and fell in with 
these people. He came 
back exhausted and 
“crazy.” His nose was 
running all the time; heate 

Fig. 103. the mucus and smeared it 

all over his body. He 

Height, 17} inches; white, red, black. urinated and defecated in 

IV A, No, 917, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen. the house, and only after 
a long time did the people succeed in restoring him to his senses. 

From him the n60/nLEma_a are said to derive their origin. They are 
supposed to be out of their senses and to have long noses. They are as 
filthy as the first nii/Lmat is said to have been. Some of them when 
initiated are taken away by the A/Lasimk:-, others are initiated in the 
house. The ndd‘nLEmaLa are wi’xsi. Those who are to be initiated in 
the house will all of a sudden begin to seratch their heads and bodies. 
They scratch more and more violently. This indicates that they are 
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possessed by the winter dance spirit. After four days they are confined 
in the corner of the house, and appear as n00/nLEmaLa at the time of 
the next dance. When a young man is to be initiated in this order, 
the old né0’/nLEmaLa will throw mucus from their nose on to him and 
thus “throw the spirit of the winter ceremonial into him.” 

The nii‘LmaL, according to what was stated above, is filthy and acts 
as though he was out of his senses. His ery is wé, wé, wé. Paintings 
of fool dancers are shown on Plate 33. They do not dance, but, when 
excited, run about like madmen, throwing stones, knocking people 
down, and crying. They turn 
to the right instead of to 
the left, and make the cir- 
cuit of the fire turning to 
the left. Then the qué’qutsa 
try to correct them, but they 
grow only the more excited. 
They dislike to see clean and 
beautiful clothing. They tear 
and soil it. They break ca- 
noes, houses, kettles, and 
boxes; in short, act the mad- 
man in every conceivable 
way. At the close of the 
dancing season they must in- 
demnify the owners for all the 
property destroyed. 


The wear Fig. 104 
lances and war clubs during op 
the ceremonials, with which Length, 133 inches; black, white, red. 


they kill the offenders of the _1v 4, Ne. 1241, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. 
ha‘mats’a (figs. 113-116, pp. 

475,476). Many of these lances are carved and painted with the design 
of the raven. The n60/nLEmaLa wear rings of red cedar bark, which 
is simply tied around their heads and hung around their necks, It is 
not plaited. 

When they first appear after their initiation, and also when per- 
forming their ceremonial dance they use masks. All these masks are 
characterized by long noses of curiously round shape. The face is 
surrounded by a red ring which represents the red cedar bark. The 
type of these masks has not changed during the last century. There 
is one in the U. S. National Museum that was collected by the Wilkes 
Expedition (fig. 117, p.477). Another old specimen is in the British 
Museum (Plate 34), The similarity of this type of mask and of the 
newer ones collected of late years will be noticed (figs. 118-122, pp. 
477-479). Any mention of a long nose excites the nii/LmaL. He does 
not allow his nose to be touched. ; 


> 


SONG OF NU‘LMAL.!' 


Goon! goon! goon! you great one 
water, the blood on the water of t 
I shall be the greatest ni’ LinaL. 


Fig. 105. 

MASK OF HA/MSHAMTSES. 

The upper portion represents the raven, and 

side, and the si’siut inside. The smaller fig 
inches; black, white, red. 


IV A, No, 1250, Royal Ethnographical Museam, Berlin, 
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! Do you not see the curdled blood on the 
he many foes whom I killed and cut to pieces? 


Collected by A. Jacobsen, 


the lower portion the wings of the raven, on the out- 
ure shows the profile of the lower face. Length, 184 


The name of the dancer to whom this song belongs is Ni/LElag-ilis 
as a member of the seal society, and Tsauxsti‘/lag-ilis as a member of 


the qué’qutsa. 


‘Appendix, p. 706. 
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SONG OF NU‘LMAL,' 


1. Ha! The great madness came down and is disturbing our friend. 

2. (Nii‘Lmat says:) ‘The weapon flew into my hands with which I am murdering, 
with which I am cutting off the heads.” 

3. Ha! The great madness entered our friend and he is killing old and young. 


SONG FOR PACIFYING THE EXCITED NU‘LMAL.,' 


1. Great is the fury of these supernatural ones. 
2. He will carry men away on his arms and torment them. 
3. He will devour them skin and bones, crushing flesh and bones with his teeth. 


SONG OF NU‘LMAL, LA‘LASIQOALA,? 


1. Oh wonder! He is making a turmoil on the earth. 
2. Oh wonder! He makes the noise of falling objects on the earth. 
3. Oh wonder! He makes the noise of breaking objects on the earth. 

Thereisachiefnii/LmaL, 
who is called G-éqaméq’d- 
LEla or O’'maq’d/LEla. It 
is stated that nine genera- 
tions ago TsEx’ué’té, chief 
of the Si’sinLaé, had a son 
who wasani’LmaL. He 
gave a feast and said that 
he wanted to make his son chief of all the ndd/nLE- 
maLa and call him G-é/qaméq’OLEla. He sent him 
to be initiated as a nii‘LmaL once more, and when 
he came back, he distributed an immense amount of 
property, sea-otter skin blankets, canoes, slaves, cop- 
pers,ete. As he was unable to bring all this property 
into the house, he scattered eagle down, which sym- 
bolized the property, all over his guests. Since that 
time “ property is the lance of the G-é/qaméq’dLEla,” 
and the father of a new G-é’/qaméqoLEla must dis- 
tribute all his property at the time of the initiation 
of the novice. 

The Ha‘wayadalat is one of the highest fool 
dancers. He carries a knife in his right hand, and 
moves it along his neck as though he was cutting 
it. Then he changes the knife to his left hand, and Fig. 106. 
repeats the same motion. In doing so he stabs “\)().. Ses 
himself, or pretends to do so, actually stabbing his seas. 
neck ring, which is filled with a bladder containing '*"#.Siehes:white, 


blood. IV A, No. 1255, Reyal Ethno- 


>a + graphical Museum, Berlin. 
NA‘NAQAL ALIL. Collected by A. lacobsen, 


The dance of the Na‘naqaualiL consists in very rapid motions of the 
body from right to left, according to the rhythms of the song. The 
trunk is slightly inclined forward, the hands are open and held upward, 


‘Appendix, page 706, *Appendix, page 707. 
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with the palms toward the front and at about the height of the shoul- 
ders. The dancer wears a blanket which is ornamented with feathers 
sewed all over it at regular intervals of about 10 inches, and a head mask 
with a long beak surmounting his forehead (figs. 124 and 125, p. 479). 


Fig. 107. 
MASK OF HA'MSHAMTSES WITH MOVABLE JAW AND FOREHEAD. 
Height, 13 inches; black, white, red. 
IV A, No, 1239, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


The dance is sometimes also called “the dance of the wind.” The lively 
motions of the blanket are supposed to be caused by the winds of 
the higher regions of the atmosphere (Plate 35). The dancer is initiated 
at BaxbakualanuXsi’waé’s house. He 
is wi’xsa. 
SONG OF NA‘’NAQ\UALIL.! 
1. The people gather all around you to see your 
dance, great supernatural one. 
2. Many gather to see you, great supernatural 
one, 


3. They walk right up to your house, great 
supernatural one, asking you for food. 


SONG OF NA'NAQAUALIL.? 


1. Rows of wealth are standing across the floor 
of the house, That is your song. 

2. Everybody will obtain wealth from you. 
Everybody will obtain blankets from you. 
That is your song. 


SONG OF NA‘NAQAUALIL.? 
Fig. 108. The Awi’k’énéx first obtained the 
mo itsuq. Q’O/mEnakula, a chief of the 
La’Lasiqoala clan G-é/xsEm, married an Awi’k’énéx girl, and obtained 
in this way the right to the mask. The Hé’iltsuq, however, did not 


' Appendix, page 707. * Appendix, page 708. 
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want the La‘Lasiqoala to have it. They invited the Awi’k’énéx toa 
place named Qoad‘qumé, under the pretext that they were going to 
give afeast. When the Awi’k’énéx came, 
they killed many of them, among others 
the father of Q’0/mEnakula’s wife. Thus 
the Hé‘iltsuq recovered the mask, and 
Q’0/mEnakula could not obtain it. Later 
on he obtained it by marrying the daugh- 
ter of the Hé‘iltsuq who had killed his 
father-in-law. The mask is called by the 
Awi’k’énox 
ha/mtsEtso- 
J wé. Itrepre- 
sents the ra- MASK OF HA’MSHAMTSES, REPRESENTING 
ven and the THE RAVEN. 
hd’ Xhok*. From a sketch made at the World's Columbian Ex- 
Its name 
and song show its connection with the 
ha/mats’a ceremonies. The skulls which 
From a sketch made at the World’s Columbian Ex- are attached to the mask commemorate 
position, the war which was waged on account of it. 


Fig. 109. 


Fig. 110. 
MASK OF HA'MSHAMTSES. 


1. Tam coming, crying hap on the beach! I, the supernatural one. 
2. Iam coming out of Win4’lag’ilis’s canoe, the hi’mats’a mask on my forehead, the 
winter dance mask on my forehead. 


Figs, 127-128 show masks 
very much hke the preceding 
one. They also belong to 
the dance Na‘naqaualiL. On 
page 410 was told the legend 
of the origin of the sunrise 
dance of the Koskimo. Figs. 
129 to 133 (pp. 484-486), show 
the masks and ornaments 
which the Kuéxala‘lag-ilis ob- 
tained from Nénalaats’éqa. 

Fig. 134 (p. 488) shows the 
ornaments of another Na‘na- 
qaualiL, 


HA’MAA,' Fig. 111. 
HEAD RING, NECK RING, AND ARM KINGS OF BEAR DANCER, 


This mask was purchased _ 1 4, Nos. 994, 551, and 935, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Col- 


from the La‘Lasiqoala, who 


called it qé’sqésk-iiné, the panther. They obtained it by marriage from 
the Kwakiutl, who used it in the winter ceremonial. It represented the 
fabulous being ha”’maa, a voracious carnivorous monster which lives 


‘See fig 135, p. 489, and Appendix, page 708. 
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in the woods. The novice who is to acquire this dance disappears in 

the woods. When he returns, he bites the people, not like the ha’mats’a, 

but imitating the voracious ha’maa. His cedar bark rings are like 

those of the bear dancer, but smaller. His ery is“hup! hup!” When 

returning from the woods, he does not wear hemlock, but red cedar 

bark ornaments. The dancer’s name as member of the seal society is 

K-é’k-aLElayu (of whom all are afraid); his qué‘qutsa name is ALtsala 

(coming ashore from the middle of the lake). His song is as follows: 

1. There is ha’maa. We shall not live, for he is there. 

2. Where he is, there is danger. 

3. Where shall we hide? 

4. Let us hide underground. Let us cover ourselves with dirt, for the terrible 
ha’maa is going around the world. 


Fig. 112. 
HEAD RINGS AND NECK KING OF THE BEAR DANCER, KOSKIMO. 
a, First head ring; b, head ring worn in feasts; ¢, neck ring. 
Cat. Nos, 175515, 175516, 175517, U. S. N. M., collected by F. Boas. 


THE SALMON! 


This dance belongs to the La/Lasiqoala. The novice disappears and 
stays in the woods several months. When he is brought back, the 


' See fig. 136, page 490, and Appendix, page 709. 
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people hide all the eagle down, the symbol of wealth, 
but put it on when he enters, indicating that the salmon 
brings affluence. He is greeted with the ery “ haiohd’.” 
The amount of property distributed by the dancer’s 
father is as large as that needed for initiating a ha’- 
mats’a. His dance is intended to imitate the motions 
of the jumping salmon. He holds his head sideways 
and dances with stiff legs, the feet remaining at the 
same spot. the body turning first to the right then to 
the left. His forearms are bent upward, the open palms 
stretched forward. Following is his song: 


1. Many salmon are coming ashore with me. 

2. They are coming ashore to you, the post of our heaven. 

3. They are dancing from the salmon’s country to the shore. 

4. I come to dance before you at the right-hand side of the world, 
overtowering, outshining, surpassing all; I, the salmon, 


SONG OF A SALMON DANCER,' 


. The salmon came to search for a dancer. 

. He came and put his supernatural power into him. 

. You have supernatural power. Therefore the chief of the 
salmon came from beyond the ocean, The people praise you, 
for they cannot @arry the weight of your wealth. 


THE SALMON WEIR DANCE.” 


The weir in the legends of the Kwakiutl is a toy of 
the salmon. The salmon weir dancer is initiated by the 
salmon. The dance belongs at present to the Maa‘m- 
tag:ila, who obtained it by marriage from the Awi’- 
k“éndx. The novice remains in the woods for about 
one month. When he returns, he is naked. His body 
is smeared with the juice of a plant, which makes it 
very slippery. His cedar bark ornaments are similar 
to those of the ha’mats’a, but much smaller. The 
dancer first rests on one leg, his body bent almost hori- 
zontally at one side, the other leg extended to the other 
. side. Then he changes to the other leg, bending his 
body to the other side and extending his other leg. 
Here is his song: 


1. 1 went to work at my salmon weir. When I took out the sal- 
mon, their eyes were picked out by the crows. Fig. 113. 
2. (Speaking to the chief of the tide:) Stand still, chief! You ‘ANce or NO’LMAL. 
who makes the tide rise, who causes whirlpools where the Length, 64 inches; 
tides meet, whose skirt of seaweeds makes the tide rise. brown, red, green. ‘ : cs 
3. (Chief of the tide says:) Cry hap! supernatural one! Cry 4; Royal Ethno. 
graphical Museum, Berlin. 
| hap! Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


' Appendix, page 709. ? Appendix, page 710. 
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WASP DANCE—HA/MASELAL.' 
According to the legend, this dance belongs criginally to the 


Fig. 114. 
LANCE OF NO’LMAL. 
Length, 52 inches; red, 
black. 


IV A, No. 872, Royal Ethnographical 
Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. 
Jacobsen. 


time owning this dance. 
of the song: 
1. Do not let us go near the house of the wasp.’ 


great danger. 
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Ts’E’nts’Enx'q’aid, to one of whose ancestors the chieftainess of the 
Wasps appeared. There is only one person at a 
I obtained only one line 


There is 


KU’/NXULAL, THUNDER BIRD DANCE." 


whole tribe. 


1. You are swooping down from heaven, pouncing upon a 


2. You are swooping down from heaven, burning villages, 


killing everything before you, and the remains of the 
tribes are like a rest of your food, great thunder bird; 


great thunderer of our world. 


tribe to the other. 
chiefs of the tribes. 


3. You are swooping down from heaven, going from one 
You seize with your talons the 


KU‘NXULAL, LA/LASIQOALA 


Fig. 115. 
LANCE OF NU‘LMAL. 


From a sketch made at 
the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 


Q0'LOG,! LA/LASIQOALA SONG.* 


1. Do not let us drive him away, the bird of our chief. 


2. The real Q6'léc who is sitting in the middle of our world. 
2The wasp nest. 


' See fig. 137, page 491, and Appendix, page 710. 
Appendix, page 711. 


sone.’ 


This will lp the dance of the 
thunderbird. 
be the dance of the thunder bird. 


Wonderful will 


Fig. 116. 
CLUB OF NOU‘LMAL. 
Length, 10} inches; blue, 
red. 


IV A, No. 863, Royal Ethnograph- 
jeal Museum, Berlin, Collected 
by A. Jacobsen. 


4A species of eagle. 
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The whistle (fig. 139, p. 492) is used by the dancer to imitate the 
sound of the bird represented by the mask (fig. 138, p. 491). 


THE WOLF.! 


1. I go to the seat of the chief of the wolves. Yihihi ahahi. 

2. I am taken to the middle of the rear of the house of the wolves. Yihihi ahahi. 

3. Thus I obtained all the supernatural powers of the wolves. Yihihi ahahi. 
WOLF SONG, LA‘LASIQOALA.' 


1. I come barking on the beach. I make the noise of distributions of blankets, for 
you will be as great as your ancestor, the first one of all the chiefs. 

2. Wonderful are the words of our chief, the wolf. It is said: We shall assemble 
with our children, asking him to give blankets, to give blankets to each tribe, 
even to all the tribes of the world. Yihéi. 

3. Let us try to pacify our chief, else he will swing his death bringer and cut short 
our lives, and we shall fall before the chief of the wolves. Yibéi. 


WALAS’AXA’? 

The Walas’axa’ is a peculiar wolf’s dance. It belongs to the legend 
of O’maxt’a’/laLé (see p. 382), who obtained it by marrying the daughter 
of Qawatiliqala. The Walas’axa’ is danced in 
the following way: All the men of the tribe 
dress in blankets and headdresses representing 
the wolf. They hide behind a curtain which 
stretches across the rear of the house, and when 
the singers open their song, come forth from the 
right-hand entrance of the curtain. There two 
criers are stationed, who hold staffs and an- 
nounce their arrival. As soon as a dancer ap- 
pears, he turns and proceeds on a march around 
the fire. The fists are held forward, the 
thumbs erect (Plate 36). When the dancers 
arrive in front of 


the door, they Fig. 117. 

turn once and MASK OF Ni‘LMAL. 

then proceed Cat. No, 9659, U. S..N. M. 
Wilkes Expedition, 


around the fire, 
disappearing again behind the curtain, 
at the left-hand side. When all have 
disappeared, two more circuits are made 
in the same manner. In the fourth cir- 


Fig. 118. cuit they stop when all have come out. 
MASK OF NU'LMAL. They squat down on hands and feet, imi- 
Height, 93 inches; black, red. tating the motions of wolves. They rest 


on their toes and knuckles and turn 
their heads to the right and to the left. 

In fig. 140 (p. 493) and in Plate 37 a number of the masks used in the 
Walas’axa’ are shown. Some of these claim particular interest, as they 


1 Appendix, page 711. ? The great one from above. 
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were collected on Cook’s expedition, and show that no change of the 
type of these masks has taken place during the last century. The teeth 


of the mask (Plate 37) are made of dentalia, and 
the trail is carefully worked of cedar bark. 


THE LO/KOALA. 


There is still another wolf dance, which is derived 
from traditions of the initiation of men by the wolves. 
The tradition underlying this dance is that of Mink 
and the wolves. The sons 
of the chief of the wolves 
were preparing to be initi- 
‘ ated. Mink found and 
Fig. 138. killed them and thus ob- 

MASK OF NU‘LMAL. 
Height, 14 inches; black, tained their names and 

red. places. He came _ back 
wearing the wolf’s scalp as 


ieal Museum, Berlin. Collected 


by A. ahead mask. Three times 
he danced around the fire, covering his face and 
his head with his blanket. Then the fourth 
time he uncovered it and thus showed that he Fig. 120. 
had killed the wolves. All the animals tried to MASK OF NU‘LMAL. 
Height, 12 inches; white, black, 


- kill him, but were unable to do so. I shall oe 


Mink, whose IV A, No, 1388, Royal Ethnographical Mu- 


give the full legend later on. 
= seum, Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 

qué‘qutsa name is K-éx-, thus obtained the 

wolf’s name, Niin, as a member of the seal society, and also the wolf’s 


LO‘koala or supernatural power. This tradition belongs to the clan 


Fig. 122. 
MASK OF NU'LMAL. 


From a sketch made at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 


Fig. 121. 
MASK OF NU‘LMAL 
Height, 11} inches; blaek, white, red. 

IV A, No, 1292, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 
La‘alaxsent’aid, and K-éx: and Nin are the two names of the Lo‘koala 
dancer. When he appears as qué’qutsa, he wears the frontlet (x-isi/waé) 
representing the wolf, ningEmL or LO’koalaqEmL (fig. 140, p.493). His 
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WoLtF Mask 
British Museum. Collected by Captain Cook. 
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song is intended to excite the nd0’nLEmaLa, who are considered as the 
friends of the wolf chiefs whom K-éx: had killed. 
They are excited by the mention of the words “ mid- 
dle of the face,” i. e., nose, in the following song: 

Mink put on his head the middle of the face of NoLt’a- 

qalag*ilis.' 

Before singing, the dancer goes three times 
around the fire, covering his head with his blanket. 
Then he unfolds it. He wears the headdress. 
His cheeks are each painted with a black circle, 
the inside of which is red. He puts his hands 
flat to his nose (both in the medial line, one close 
to the other), dances, and sings the preceding 


ne Fig. 123. 
song. Then the noo/nLEmaLa all try to attack 
him while the qué’qutsa protect him. IV A, No, 584, Royal Ethnograph 
ical Museum, Berlin. 
TS’O/NOQOA. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


Although the Ts’0/noqoa is not an animal, but a fabulous being, 
as described before, this 
seems the most appropri- 
ate place to mention her 
dance and songs. She is 
a member of the seal soci- 
ety. She is represented 
my as always asleep. When 
le. the dancer enters the 
Ph: house, a rope is stretched 
Ww ha ° from the door to her seat, 
OG along which she feels her 
Fig. 124. way. She does not dance, 


HEAD MASK OF NA‘NAQAUALIL, SET WITH BIKD SKINS. but walks once around the 
(Seale 3.) fire, attired in the com- 


IV A, No. 566, Royal Ethne vhical M m, Berlin. Collected by A, Jacobse ° . 
ome“ wlete skin of a bear, which 


fits over her body and to which her mask is attached. Figs. 13, 141-144 
(pp.372, 494-496) representa series 
of typical Ts’0/nogoa masks. The 
last one was obtained from the La’- 
Lasiqoala. Her songisas follows :? 


1. I was a little too late to witness the 
blood of his victims, to see the 
putrid heap of those whom he had 
killed, to see the remains of the 
food of the warrior of the world. 

2. He was made great; he was made wild 
by his father.* He will not take 
pity. He will kill. He comes to HEAD MASK OF NA‘NAQAUALIL, SET WITH BIRD SKINS. 
make poor the tribes. From a sketch made at the World's Columbian Exposition, 


Fig. 125. 


' This is the name of a ni‘Lmat. The name of the person who is to be excited is 
inserted here. See Appendix, page 712. 
*Appendix, page 713. ° When his father caused him to be initiated, 
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Following is another Ts’6’/noqoa song of the Kwakiutl:' 


1. She is the great Ts’6‘noqoa who is trying to carry men on her arms, who is causing 


nightmare, who is making us faint. 
2. Great bringer of nightmares! Great one who makes us faint! Terrible T's’0‘noqoa 


~ 


silt 


Fig. 126. 
HEAD MASK OF NA‘NAQAUALIL, 
Length, 274 inches; black, white, red. 
IV A, No. 1244, Royal Ethnographicai Museum, Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


The Ia’k-im (badness) is a water monster which obstructs rivers, and 
endangers lakes and the sea, and swallows and upsets canoes. I did not 
learn any details in regard to its dance. The Ia’k-im appears also on 
ha‘mshamtsEs mask, for instance on the mask shown in fig. 102, p. 467. 
The form in which it is represented is quite variable because all sea 
monsters are called by this term. Fig. 102 is the wide mouthed mon- 
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ster ts’é’/gic which destroyed whole tribes. In other legends monsters 
are described which are called ‘sea bears,” “monster herrings,” and 


Fig. 127. 
HEAD MASK OF NA‘NAQATALIL. 
Side view of the specimen shown in the preceding figure. 
Length, 324 inches; breadth, 8} inches; height, 74 inches; black, red, white, : ee 
IV A, No, 1245, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen. a 


many others. Fig. 145(p. 496) represents the mask of the Ia‘k-im. Its 
song, Which was obtained from the La‘Lasiqoala,' is given on p. 482. 


Appendix, page 713, 
NAY’ MUS 95——31 
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SONG OF THE IA‘K‘iM. 


. The great Ia‘k‘im will rise from below. 

. He makes the sea boil, the great Ia’‘k-im. We are afraid. 

. He will upheave the seas, the great Ila‘k:im. We shall be afraid. 
. He will throw blankets from out of the sea, the great Ia‘k-im. 

. He will distribute blankets among all tribes, the great Ia’k-im. 
. We fear him, the great Ia’k-im. 


ot 


SONG OF THE SI‘SIUL DANCE, LA/LASIQOALA.! 


1. Great is the si’siuL dance of our chief. 
2. They say by his dance he will cut in two a whole tribe.? 


AO’/MALAL, OR CHIEFTAINESS DANCE. 


I did not see the dance and do not know any details as regards initi- 
ation, etc. I received the following description: The Ao/malat is said 
to sit on a stage in front of the ma/wiL. She has the chieftainess’s 
ornaments of abalone shells in her ears and attached to her nose. She 
does not move, but is merely shown behind the curtain while the people 
sing her song.' It is probable that this dance is a recent introduction 
from the north. In the winter ceremonial of the Tsimsshian the dancer 
appears in the manner here described on a stage, and after the song 
the stage is hidden again behind a curtain. 


SONG OF AO’MALAL, 
1. We are told that our great chief lets his daughter dance as chieftainess. 
2. Great is the song of the chieftainess, great is the ha‘mats’a song of the super- 


natural chieftainess. 
3. At the place of the great supernatural chieftainess is heard the sound of copper, 


the ringing of copper. 
GHOST, DANCE. 


I stated in Chapter VI° how the ghost dance of the L’A‘/sq’@énéx 
originated. There are a number of traditions of similar character ex- 
plaining the origin of the ceremony among various tribes. All these 
traditions contain descriptions of a visit to the world of the ghosts, 
which is believed to be located under our world. Then the visitor was 
given the secrets of the ghost dance and other magical gifts. This 
dance’ is a mimical representation of a visit to the lower world. 
The dancer wears the head ring and neck ring, figs. 146, 147‘ which 
are set with skulls, indicating that the ghosts have initiated him. 
Elaborate preparations are made for this dance. During the days pre- 
ceding it the nembers of the seal society hold close watch that nobody 
enters the dancing house in which they remain assembled, Then a 
ditch is dug behind the fire, and speaking tubes made of kelp are laid 
under the floor of the house so as to terminate in the fire. The ghost 
dancer appears, led by a rope by one attendant. He goes around the 
fire four times, summoning the ghosts. After he has made the fourth 


' Appendix, page 713, 2 He will destroy them. 3 Page 408. *Page 497. 
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circuit he slowly disappears in the ditch near the fire. The people try 
to hold him by the rope, but apparently he sinks out of reach. Then 
many voices are heard coming from out of the fire—actually the voices 
of people hidden in the bedrooms who speak through the kelp tubes. It 
is announced that the ghosts have taken the dancer away, who will 
return after a cerfain number of days. When the time of his return is 
_ at hand, another dance is held. A 

carving representing a ghost is seen 

to rise from out of the ground car- 

rying the dancer. 


SONG OF THE GHOST DANCER,' 


1. I went down to the under world with 

the chief of the ghosts. Therefore I 

have supernatural power. 
2. The chief of the ghosts made me dance. 

Therefore I have supernatural power. 
3. He put a beautiful ornament on to my 

forehead. Therefore I have super- 

natural power. 

The ghost dancer of the La‘La- 

siqoala wears a head ring set with 
four feathers and a thick veil of HEAD MASK OF NA/NAQAUALIL, REPRESENTING THE 
cedar bark falling over his face HO/xXHOK® 
(fig. 148, p. 501), Length, 19 inches; black, white, red. 


hi IV A, No, 1330, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected 
I have two of his songs: hes 


I. 


- Icame to see you. Why are you making an uproar, ghosts? you who take away 
man’s reason. You are coming up from the sea and call our names in order to 
take our senses, you famous ones who take away man’s reason.' 


Il. 


. You sent us everything from outof the under world, ghosts! who take away man’s 
senses. 
2. You heard that we were hungry, ghosts! who take away man’s senses. 
3. We shall receive plenty from you, ghosts! who take away man’s senses.! 


MA‘/TEM, 


I have told the legend of the Ma‘tEm in the preceding chapter.2. The 
dancer, when his song is sung, appears first on the roof of the house, 
perfectly naked. Five pieces of wood, which are covered with mica 
and cut in the form of hexagonal prisms in the shape of quartz crytals, 
are fastened along the medial line of his head. They are attached to 
a thin wooden frame, which is shaped according to the curvature of the 
head and hidden in the hair. The frame consists of a medial piece 
which is attached to a ring and held by two crosspieces. All of these 


Appendix, page 714. Page 411. 
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are given their proper shape by means of steaming. As the song pro- 
ceeds, the dancer jumps down from the roof to the top of the bedrooms 
in the rear of the house, and from there to the floor. He holds his 
hands close to the back of his thighs and runs with short steps around 


the fire. 
Here is a song of Ma‘tEm. 
1. I was taken to the foot of the quartz mountain. 
2. I was taken to the foot of the mountain from where the quartz came rolling down 


to me. 
3. It flew with me and took me to the end of the world, the cloud, the child of Ma‘tem. 


A The following song of the clan Ts’é’- 
ts’éLoilaqamé, the origin of which is 
ja. derived from a tradition, is said to refer 

~—partly to Ma’tem, although the connec- 
tion has not become clear to me. 
She 1. I will tell about olden times. Long ago 
= Wina'lag-ilis took me to see the thing upon 
which he was blowing water. 
> SSS ee (a 2. Therefore I tell with a loud voice: Long ago 
Wina‘lag:ilis took me to see the thing upon 


A 
PM \ which he was blowing water. 
NA‘/XNAK*AQEML AND ME‘ILA. 
4 y) Two dances derive their origin from 
the heavens,—the Na/xnak-aqEmL and 
ys / ; Mé@‘ita. I have already told the legend 
i] of both (p. 413). The Mé‘iLa dance and 
\ - the ornaments of the dancer are shown 
\\ 3 in Plate 38 and fig. 149(p.501). His clab 
(kué‘xayu), the gift which he received 
‘ a in heaven, represents the si’siuL. His 
wi cedar bark ornament is made of red and 
Fig. 129. white cedar bark. The large flat attach- 
FIRST HEAD RING OF NENALAATS'Ega. ments in front represent the Pleiades. 
enagen He carries in place of a rattle a small 


Cat. No. 17544, U.S.N.M. Collected by F. Boas. 


clapper (fig. 150, p. 502). 


The Na‘xnak-aqEmL wears an immense mask, the mouth of which is 


made so that it can open wide. 


Therefore it is also called ha’x-ilaqam 


(the yawning face). The opening mouth means that the day is yawning 


when the dawn appears. 


A mask of this kind was among the collec- 


tions at the World’s Columbian Exposition, and has been transferred 
to the Field Columbian Museum. The song belonging to this mask is 


as follows:! 


1. You will arise, you who you are known all through the world. 
2. You will arise, you who you are famous all through the world. 
3. You will arise; before you sinks down your rival. 

4. It is said that I buy food for my feast even from my rival. 


| Appendix, page 714. 
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The opening phrase of this song means that the dancer for whom the 
words of this song were modified had taken the place of her deceased 
brother, who, therefore, in her had resurrected. 

Finally, I will describe the dances instituted by Wind@‘lag-ilis, namely 
the ma‘’maq’a, t’0’X’uit, hawi’nalaL, and 4’mlala. All of these wear 
ornaments of hemlock; no red 
cedar bark. They are all con- 
sidered war dances. 


~ MA/MAQ’A. 


The ma‘maq’a, or thrower, per- 
forms a dance in which he is sup- 
posed to throw disease into the 
people. He enters the house naked 
except for a head ring, neck ring, 
waistband, bracelets, and anklets of 
hemlock. His hands are laid flat 
to his haunches. Thus he runs with 


short, quick steps around the fire, ; Fig. 130. 
looking upward with sudden move- SECOND HEAD RING OF NENALAATS'RQA. 
ments of his head, first to the right, Koskimo. 
then to the left. When doing so, 


he is looking for his supernatural power to come to him. All of a 
sudden he claps his hands together and holds the palms flat one to 
the other. Thus he moves his hands somewhat like a swimmer, up 
and then in a long cirele forward, downward, and, drawing them close 
to his body, up again. Now he is holding his supernatural power, “the 
worm of the mé’maq’a,” be- 
tween his palms. During all 
this time he is continuing his 
circuit in short, quick steps, 
but he no longer looks up- 
ward. Gradually he takes his 
palms apart, and between them 
is seen the “ mfé’maq’a’s worm.” 
This is either a small carved 
si‘siuL, or snake, or it is a stick 
Fig. 131. which is covered with bark. 

MASK OF NENALAATS'RQA. The stick consists of several 
tubes which fit into each other, 

so that thedancercan lengthen 

and shorten it. While the worm is thus seen to increase and decrease in 
size, the ma/maq’a resumes his motions of throwing, moving the closed 
palms in circles, as described above. Suddenly he seems to throw the 
implement which he is holding. At once all the people stoop and hide 
under their blankets. The implement has disappeared. He repeats 
the performance. The second time when he throws the worm, it is 


: 
ag: 
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seen to fly in the air. Actually there is a second one of the same 
shape as the implement that was seen in the ma’maq’a’s hands. This 
is attached to a long string, which is stretched across the rear of the 
house where the seal society are sitting. Two men are holding the 
string, one on each side of the house, and hidden in the bedrooms. By 
pulling the rope and tightening and slackening it the worm is seen to 
tly up and down and from the right to 
the left. While it is flying there the 
mi/maq’a moves to the right and to the 
left in frout of it, his hands stretched 
forward, the palms upward, the elbows 
to the side, always moving with short, 
quick steps. Finally the flying worm 
disappears and the mi‘maq’a catches 
it again. Then he resumes his motions 
of throwing and finally seems to throw 
it into himself. He almost collapses, 
and tries to rid himself of the disease- 
HEAD RING OF SPEAKER OF NENALAATS'FQA. bringing object by vomiting. Blood is 
ee et ee to flow from his mouth and down 
a his whole body. This is sometimes pro- 
cured by biting the inside of the cheek er by breaking a small bladder 
containing blood which the dancer holds in his mouth. After pro- 
longed efforts he vomits the worm. At once he is hale and well and 
proceeds in his dance. Now he throws the fourth time. The worm flies 
into some of the people, who at once jump up and rush toward the fire, 
where they fall down lifeless. 
Blood is streaming out of their 
mouths. The ma/maq’a con- 
tinues to dance around them, 
blows upon them until finally 
they are carried away like 
dead. The ma/maq’a follows 
them and either he or the 
shaman restores them to life. 
During all this ceremony the 
singers beat the boards rapidly 
and silently, only stopping 
NECK RING OF NENALAATS EQA. 
when the ma/maq’a does not Koskimo. 
- dance. His song is sung atter Cat, No, 175495, U.S. N. M. Collected by F. Boas. 
he has finished his dance. At the close of the dancing season the 
mi/maq’a indemnifies his victims by the payment of a few blankets. 
Sometimes instead of throwing the disease, he throws a harpoon head. 
There are also two of these used in the ceremony. One is held and 
shown by the ma/maq’a. It is a real point of a sealing harpoon. The 
other has no blade, but is provided with two hooks to hook it to the 
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skin. The person with whom the ma‘maq’a has an understanding, 
hooks this second harpoon head to his skin and opens at the same time 
a small bag containing blood, which seems to flow from the wound. 
Later on the ma‘mag’a pulls it out and exchanges it quickly for his own 
harpoon head. 
There are still other performances of the maé‘maq’a, one of which 
consists in throwing a number of ducks into a kettle that is filled with 
water. Lam told that wooden carved ducks are tied to the bottom of 
the kettle and released by a helper as soon as the mi/magq’a throws. 


MA‘MAQ’A SONG.,! 


1. Go and look everywhere for his supernatural power, for his supernatural power. 


Among the La‘Lasiqoala the mié’maq’a wears cedar bark ornaments 
as shown in figures 151, 152, pp. 502, 503. His dance is the same as that 
of the Kwakiutl ma‘maq’a. Following is one of their ma’magq’a songs:' 

1. Behold his great supernatural power; iii. 
2. Be careful in swinging your sacred implement. 


3. Truly it kills the people, so that they have no time to escape. 
4. Truly the supernatural power cuts short their lives. 


TO XUIT. 


The t’’N’uit is almost always danced by women. The dancer is 
decorated in the same way as the ma’maq’a. She enters singing the 


Nuit ery: 


Ya ya yé ya ya 

She holds her elbows close to her sides, the forearms forward, palms 
upward. She walks around the fire limping, raising both hands 
slightly with every second step, as though she was trying to conjure 
something up from underground. She is followed by four attendants. 
Her spirit is in most cases the si‘siuL, and him she is conjuring. She 
moves around the fire four times, and now the ground opens in the rear 
of the house and out comes a huge si’siuL. Its horns are moving and 
its tongues are playing. This carving is either raised by means of 
strings which pass over the beams of the house or by men who lift it 
from underneath. A carving of this sort was exhibited at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, and has been transferred to the Field Columbian 
Museum. As soon as it appears there is a great commotion in the rear 
of the house so that it can not be seen very distinctly. After it has 
disappeared again the singers begin its song, which is as follows: ' 
1. Let us show what we gained by war! 


2. (Winda‘lag-ilis says:) I did not turn my face backward to look at those who were 
Sohatng me when I went to make war on ee: friend. 


‘Appendix, page 715. 
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3. Throw your power that is killing everybody, throw your fire of death, throw what 
makes them turn their faces downward, throw it against them who went to 
make war upon you. 

4. I surpass them, they are the lowest of the whole world. 

5. I pulled them into my canoe to be my slaves, that they may bail out the war canoe.' 

Another t’0’X’uit will take 
a stick, a lance, or a paddle, 
and, after having conjured up 
the si’siuL, split it in two. 
This is done with a smaller 
carving, which consists of two 
parts that can be separated 
and joined again by means of 
strings. A si’siuL of this kind 
was collected by Mr. Hunt for the 
Anthropological Department of the 
World’sColumbian Exposition, and 
is now in the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum. Its song, which is four gen- 
erations old, is as follows:? 


1. I have been on the other side of the 
world, I, the great supernatural 
being. 

2. There I obtained all the supernatural 
power. 

3. I bring with me all the supernatural 
power. 


Still other t’6’ X’uit will conjure up 

a small si’siuL, which flies through 

the air like that of the mi’maq’a. 

Atother times the t’0’ X’uit will suc- 

ceed in bringing the si’siuL up just 

far enough for its horns to show. 

Fig. 134. She tries to grasp it and it takes her 

HEAD RING AND NECK RING OF NA‘NAQAUALIL. down to the under world. Then her 


The two smaller crosspieces on the neck ring rep . . 
resent the heads of the si’siut, from whom the friends try to hold her, but she dis- 


dancer received his magic power; the third and appears. Her attendant, who holds 


larger one represents a skull, a gift of Baxbaku- : : . 
GeanXer'wes. on to her, sinks into the ground 
Cat. Nos. 175510 and 175518, U.S..N.M, Collected by F. Boas. With his forearms and seems to 


'This song is a modified form of an older song belonging to the Si’sinLaé of the 
Kwakiutl. It was given this form at a time when the Nimkish had invited the 
Kwakiutl to a feast. It is aimed against the Nimkish. The references to war mean 
here only the rivalry in distributions of property, and the song intimates that the 
Kwakiutl are superior to the Nimkish. ‘The dancer is called “friend” because when 
the song was sung first he had not received his new name yet. In line 3, ‘‘makes 
them turn their faces downward,” means that the Nimkish are lying flat on-the 
ground and the Kwakiutl are stepping over their backs. Line 4, ‘‘the lowest of the 
whole world,” means again the Nimkish, exaggerating their inferiority. 
2 Appendix, page 716. 
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be carried all through the house by the woman who is moving under- 
ground. He is plowing the floor with his arms. This is done by bury- 
ing a stout rope about 8 inches below the surface and covering it with 
loose dirt. The man pulls himself along this rope (see p. 604). 

Still other t’0’X’uit invite the people to kill them. The dancer says 
“hup, hup,” moving the edge of her palm along her throat, meaning, 
“Cut my neck!” or she moves the tips of the fingers of both hands 
down her stomach, meaning “Open my belly!” or she moves them 
along her head, shoulders, or other parts of her body. Finally, she is 
placed on a seat behind the fire and one of her attendants complies 
with her request. He will appear to drive a wedge through her head 
from one temple to the other. The wedge is first shown to the people 
and then secretly exchanged for another one, which consists of two 
parts attached to a wooden band that is slipped over her head and 
covered with hair. Thus it seems that the butt is standing out on one 


MASK OF HA" MAA. 
Length, 31 inches. 
TV A, No, 6879, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by F. Boas, 


side, the point having passed through her skull. At the same time 
bladders containing blood, which are attached to the band, are burst, 
and the blood is seen to flow down her face. She also bites her cheeks 
or bursts a small bag containing blood which she holds in her mouth, 
so that it flows out of her mouth. A pair of seal’s eyes are hidden in 
her hair and let down over her own eyes when the wedge is driven in, 
so that it looks as though her eyes were coming out of their sockets. 
Then she rises and walks around the fire to show the wedge sticking in 
her head. After one circuit she is seated again, the wedge is removed, 
and she is hale and sound. On other occasions the head or shoulder 
is struck with a paddle which seems to split it, and on being with- 
drawn leaves a bloody line, which looks like a wound. In this case the 
paddle is secretly exchanged for another one which is so notched as to 
fit her head or shoulder. She walks around the fire showing it, and 
then it is removed. . 

Other t’6’X’uit request their attendants to kill them with a spear. 
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She is seated in the rear of the house, and the spear which has been 
shown to the people is secretly exchanged for another one the point of 
which can be pushed into its shaft. The spear is put under the arm of 
the t’o’N’uit, and apparently pushed slowly into her body. As it enters, 
blood is seen to flow from the wound. The blood is in this case also 
kept in a small bladder, which is attached to the skin. When it seems 


Fig. 136. 
MASK OF SALMON DANCER. 
The wings repr t the sal , while the inner face is that of a supernatural bird. a, outer view of 
wing; }, view of mask half opened. Length, 30} inches; black, white. 
IV A, No, 6881, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by F. Boas. 


to have entered the full breadth of the body, the skin on the opposite 
side is seen to be pushed out by the point, and blood flows also from 
that point. Asa matter of fact, a hook which is attached to the hem- 


_ lock ring on the dancer’s arm is fastened to the skin, which is pulled up 


by a slow motion of the arm. At the same time the hook breaks a 
bladder containing blood. 
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In some dances the head of the dancer is cut off, and the person who 
cuts it shows a carved human head bearing the expression of death, 
which he holds by its hair. These heads are as nearly portraits of the 
dancer as the art of the carver will permit ‘ 

(figs. 153, 154, pp. 503, 504). 

Sometimes the t’6’X’uit is burnt. A 
box which has a double bottom is pre- 
pared for this performance. The dancer 
lies down flat in the rear of the house and 
the box is laid down sideways, so that 
she may be pushed into it from behind. 

At the place where she is lying down a 
pitis dug, in which she hides, while being yy 4, sos. 423, Royal Ethnographical Musewm, 
concealed from the view of the people by A, 

the box which stands in front of her. After the pit has been covered 
again, the box is raised, closed, and thrown into the fire. Before the 
box is brought in, a skeleton has been put between its two bottoms. 
While the box is burning, the song of the dancer is heard coming from 
the fire. From the pit in which she hides a speaking tube of kelp is laid 
under the floor to the fireplace, and through it she sings. When the fire 
has died down, the charred bones are found in the ashes. They are col- 
; lected, laid on a new mat, and for 
four days the people sing over 
them. The mat is so placed that 
it lies over the mouth of another 
speaking tube. The shaman tries 
to resuscitate her, and after four 
days a voice is heard coming forth 
from the bones. Then they are 
covered with a mat. The woman 
crawls up from out of a ditch, 
into which the bones are thrown, 
while she lies down in their place. 
She begins to move, and when 
the mat is removed, she is seen 
to have returned to life. In 
many of these dances, after the 
performer has been killed, the 


Fig. 137. 


Pig. 138, @E’‘ntsiq (Plate 39 and fig. 155)' 

arises from under ground. It 

IV A, No, 6894, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by consists of a series 0 a ’ aver 
F. Boas. boards connected on their nar- 


row sides by plugs which pass through ritigs of spruce root or through 
tubes cut out of cedar. The joints are somewhat loose, so that the whole 
can be given an undulating motion forward and backward. It has two 


' Page 506. 
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or three points on top, and mica is glued on its painting. It is intended 
to represent the si’siuL, but I am not able to interpret the carving in 
detail. ‘The characteristic figure of the si’siuL certainly does not appear 
on it. 

Other t’6’X’uit, instead of conjuring the si’siuL, bring up the nd‘n- 
LEmg'ila (making foolish) (figs. 156-158),' a small human figure with 
movable head and arms. It dances about, and then one or two birds 
are seen to fly down from the roof and alight on its head. In fig. 
158 the bird is seen sitting on the figure’s head. Fig. 159 represents 
a bird which is let down by means of strings, at the same time flapping 
its leather wings. Often the bird takes hold of the figure’s head and 
carries it away, to return it after a while. The face of the nd/nLEmg-ila 
is always painted in the same manner. It is white, and two black lines, 
on to which mica is glued, run downward from the eyes. The head is 
set with tufts of human hair. The figure is also worked from under- 
ground. In some dances only the head of the nd/nLEmgzila is used 

(fig. 160, p. 510). It is worn by a 
dancer who wraps a blanket over his 
head and carries the head in front of 
his stomach. 
The t’6’X’uit is supposed to be 
ai able te make every object he touches 
WHISTLE OF QO’LOc. 
rattle. A stone, a staff, a pipe, etc., 
IV A, No. 6895, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Col- is handed him by any member of the 
a audience, and, when he shakes it, it 
rattles. He wears a small rattle concealed under his hemlock bracelet, 
which produces this sound. 

The La’Lasiqoala call the t’6/X’uit 6/lala, and have special names for 
the various performances. They use ornaments of red cedar bark. The 
ring of the 6’lala is shown in fig. 161 (p. 510), The 6’lala, when return- 
ing from the woods, has many bloody lines on his cheek, “the rubbing 
of Wina‘lag-ilis’s canoe.” Four horizontal lines run over each cheek, 
nearly reaching the nose. Above them is one just under the eyes cross- 
ing the bridge of the nose, and two short vertical lines run down the 
temples outside the eyes. Another painting of the d’lala consists of 
one pair of parallel black lines running from one cheek over the upper 
part of the bridge of the nose to the other cheek, and of a pair running 
horizontally across the middle of the forehead. Following is one of the 
O'lala’s songs :? 

1. (O'lala sings:) The world knows that I have reached the dancing pole of our 
world. 

2. (The people sing:) Hold upright the great post in the middle of the world. 

3. You who holds up the world. 

4. You keep the sky from falling down like a foundation built of 

interlocking logs. 


Pages 501-509. 2? Appendix, page 716. 
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A modification of the 6/lala is the ts’é’k’ois, who it is believed has 
many birds in his stomach, the voices of which are heard constantly. 
He holds small whistles hidden in his mouth, which he exchanges from 
time to time, and thus produces the various sounds. His ornaments are 


Length, 9 inches; black and white. 
V B, No. 27. 


Length, 13 inches; black and white. V B 
No. 178. 


Length, 8} inches; black and red. IV A, No. Length, 15g inches; black and red. IV A, No. 
421. 1269. 
Fig. 140. 
WOLF MASKS FOR THE WALAS’AXA’. 


Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by Captain Cook and A. Jacobsen. 


shown in fig. 162 (p. 511). His painting consists of groups of three 
parallel short black lines. There are five such groups of vertical lines 
distributed irregularly over each cheek. Three longer lines occupy the 
middle of the forehead, running almost vertically from the hair to the 
nose. Three more lines occupy the chin—one running from the middle 
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of the under lip downward; the other two, one from each corner of the 
mouth downward. Following is one of the songs of the ts’é’k’ois:! 
1. Keep silent the sacred voices which we hear proceeding from your body. 
2. Everybody knows your name. Keep your sacred whistles quiet. 
3. Everybody knows your name, great healer! 
The si‘lis (snake in belly) is believed to have a snake in his stomach. 
He hides a piece of kelp in his mouth, which during his dance he blows 


Fig. 141 
MASK OF Ts’O/NOQOA. 
Height, 15 inches; black, red. 


a IV A, No. 555, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen, 


up so that it grows out of his mouth like the tail of a snake. His orna- 
ments are shown in fig. 163 (p. 511). Following is his song:' 


The people sing: How great is our famous one! 

How great is his name! 

The dreaded spirit is coming in his canoe! 

How great is his name! 
Si'lis sings: Do not be troubled! Do not be afraid on account of the storm 

caused by my great protector. 

. My protector the si‘siuL goes right up to the greatest chiefs. 
The people sing: How great is our famous one! 
Si’lis sings: He said to me: “ You will take counsel with Wina'lag‘ilis. 
; He said to me: ‘‘ You will be friend to Wind lag-ilis. 

The people sing: How great is our famous one. 


The A” mlala is also initiated by Wina‘lag-ilis. He is not counted as 


a member of the t’0’X’uit, but performs a separate dance. His head © 


ring and neck ring are made of hemlock. He wears a club, the end of 
which is set with long thorns (fig. 164, p. 512). After several circuits 
around the fire, he presses these thorns into his head, and blood is seen 


' Appendix, page 716. 
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to flow freely. Then he presses them into his neck. His rings are made 
ot hemlock branches, in which a tube of kelpis hidden. Thetube is filled 
with blood. The thorns are pushed into , 
the kelp, out of which the blood runs over 
the face and down the body. 

The last of the dances, the origin of 
which is ascribed to Wina‘lag-ilis, is the 
hawi‘nalaL, the war dance. The legend 
of this dance belongs to the clan Maam’- 
tag‘ila. In the beginning of the world 
there was a man named Wi‘naXwina- 
g‘im, who was a great warrior. He wanted 
to go on war expeditions all the time. 
The people who desired to have peace 
tied him with strong ropes. He, how- 
ever, broke them without difliculty. He 
held a knife in his hands, the handle of 
which represented the si’siuL, and ran 


Fig. 142. 
out of the house, and killed everybody MASK OF TS'0/NOQOA. 
who set his foot on the street. The blood Height, 16 inches; black, red. 


ran in streams down to the water. The 'v 4, No. 883, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, 
people finally took hold of him again, cut Se a aid 

holes through his thighs and through his back, and pulled ropes through 
them. Thus they hung him onto the beam of the house and began to 
sing songs which they hoped would appease him. While he was swing- 
ing from the beam he still held his knife, and as he could not cut any- 
one else, he cut his own head. His wounds did not hurt him; on the 


Fig. 143. 
MASK OF Ts'O/NOQOA. 
Height, 114 inches. 
On each cheek is a painting representing a copper. 
IV A, No, 1286, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


contrary, he enjoyed them. After a while he became quiet. Then they 
took him down. Later on, whenever he‘came back from war, he asked 
the people to pull ropes through his back and to haul him up to the roof. 
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They tied to his back a si’siuL carving to which ropes were fastened, 
stretched a heavy rope from the beach to the roof of his house, and 


pulled him up. They carried him around 
the roof and let him down again. 

The performance of the hawi’nalaL is 
a repetition of the deeds of this man. 
When he is being initiated, he fasts in 
the woods until he grows very thin. 
When he comes back, he wears orna- 
ments of hemlock branches. Small thin 
slabs of wood carved in the shape of 
paddles (fig. 165, p. 513) are sewed along 
his arms and legs, across his chest, and 
down his sides. Then a rope of red cedar 
bark is stretched from the roof of the 
dancing house to the beach. Nobody is 
allowed to go under it, and no canoe must 
pass in front of it. Ifa canoe should 
transgress this law, it is seized, carried 
into the house, and slung to the beams, 
where it remains for four days. When 


Fig. 144. 


MASK OF TS’()/NOQOA. 
Height, 18 inches; black. 


IV A, No. 6896, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Ber- 
lin, Collected by F. Boas, 


he hawi‘nalaL dances in the house, his legs and his back are cut andt 
ropes pulled through the holes, which are held by two men. The paint- 
ing on a bedroom (Plates 40,41) shows 


the joints. 


Fig. 145. 
MASK OF THE BEA MONSTER 
Museuin of the Geological Survey, Ottawa, Collet "Phe belt of the hawi/nalaL has si’siuL 


by F. Boas, 


this very well. The hawi‘nalat pulls on 
the strings as hard as possible, so that his 
flesh is pulled farout. He stretches his 
arms backward, crying “ai, ai!” which 
means that he desires his leader to pull 
on the ropes. Then he looks upward and 
points up with his first fingers, crying 
‘ai, ai!” which means, “ Hang me to the 
beam!” He carries a belt or neck ring 
carved in the form of the si’siut. Fig. 
166, p. 514, showsaneck ring of this kind, 
which is jointed and hinged with leather 
so that it can be hung around the neck. 
A string runs along the opening sides of 


When it is pulled, the neck 


ring straightens and is used by the hawi’- 
nalaL as a sword or lance to hurt himself. 


heads (fig. 167, p. 514). His knife, which 


he carries in his hand (q’E/Layu), shows the same design (figs. 168, 
169, p. 515). While the hawi‘nala is making his circuits, moving his 


hands, and crying as described above, and making high steps, he cuts 
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| 
1 2 


| PAINTINGS ON THE SIDES OF A BEDROOM. 


Fic. 1 shows a picture of a wolf swallowing a man, and of the hawi'nalaL with his 
two assistants. The Hawi'nalat has a si’'siut belt, and is stabbing him- 
self with a knife. One of his assistants is holding him by a rope passing 
through the skin of his legs, and the other by a rope passing through the 
skin of his back. 


Fic. 2 is a picture of a man squatting over a whale. 
IV A, No, 1130, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 7 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 41. 
PAINTING ON THE FRONT OF A BEDROOM. 


Over the door is the si’siuL being attacked by birds. To the left the crane is 
represented, and below this the thunder-bird. The upper right-hand figure repre- 
sents the eagle, and the lower figure on the same side the raven. Two men whom 
the si’siut has killed are shown near the bottom of the door. 

LV A, No. 1130, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected Ly A. Jacobsen. 
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his head with his knife, and finally with a sudden jerk tears his flesh so 
that the ropes drop down. Then he disappears in his room in the rear 
of the house. At other times ropes are passed through his back and 
thighs and he is pulled up 
to the beams banging by the 
ropes. He carries his knife 
and cuts his head while being 
suspended there. As soon as 
he is being hauled up, the n60‘n- 
LEmaLa take their lances and 
crowd under the place where 
heis hanging, holding the points 
of their lances upward, so that 
he would drop right on to them 
if the ropes should give way. 
The bears stand around wait- 
ing to tear him if he should fall, 
and the ha’‘mats’as squat near by, because they are to eat him if he 
should fall upon the lances of the nd0‘nLEmaLa. 

Here is a song of the hawi‘nalaL: 


Fig. 146. 
HEAD RING OF GHOST DANCER. 
Cat. No. 169115, U.S. N. M. Collected by F. Boas, 


1. They tried to hang me and to kill me in war. 
2. But the water where they tried to kill me only turned into curdled blood, 


1 also give (figs. 170, 171, p. 516) the mask of the earthquake dancer 
(Xoa‘éxoé). He wears a rattle consisting of a ring on which perforated 
shells are strung (fig. 172, p. 516). His dance is believed to shake the 
a ground and to be a certain means of 

< bringing back the ha‘mats’a who is 
| \\ being initiated. 
I will add here a song of a mask 

| in regard to which I have not been 
4 able to obtain any definite informa- 
| tion. It is called Hai‘alik-imi and 
( | belonged originally to the G-é’/xsEm 


ofthe Naqo/mgilisala, whose ances- 
tor, Hé'lig-ilig-ala, it is said to rep- 


‘ \ resent. The dancer is initiated in 
Fig. 147. the house. In his first and third 
dances he wears ornaments of red 


Cat. No. 169116, U.S. N. M, Collected by F. Boas. > 
cedar bark which have a horn on 


each side, one behind, and a flat crosspiece in front. In his second and 
fourth dances he wears a curious mask. 
After the mask has disappeared, the people sing: ! 


1. Everybody goes to him to obtain dances. 
2. In the beginning the never stopping one spread his wings over your head. * 


' Appendix, page 717. ? The never stopping one, Wina’lag:ilis. 
NAT MUS 95——32 
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It may be that the following song belongs to the same mask: ' 
1. Aia haia! Sing Haialik-alaL, sing winter dance songs, great supernatural spirit! 
2. Aia haia! Then the people will ask you to fulfill their desires, great supernatural 


spirit. 
3. Aia haia! Then they will take the cedar bark ornaments out of your hair, great 


supernatural spirit. 
4. Aia haia! Then they will ask you to give them plenty to eat, great supernatural 


spirit. 

The dance Hai‘alik-auaé of the various tribes belongs here, but I have 
not been able to collect any of the songs belonging to it. Figs. 173-177 
(pp. 517-520) show the ornaments of the Kwakiutl dancer; figs. 178- 
150 (pp. 521-523), the ornaments of Hai‘alik-auaé of the Nimkish; and 
fig. 181, p. the L’a’sq’énox. 

The ring of the shaman (fig. 182) is figured on page 525. 

The La’Lasiqoala embrace all those who are for the first time initiated 


as winter dancers in one group, who are called wa‘tanEm, the lowest 
grade of the winter dance societies. Their head ring is shown in fig. 
183 (p. 525). 

The same type of ring, but somewhat larger, is used by the chief of 
the killer whale society of the Kwakiutl (fig. 184, p. 526), 

Following is a wa‘tanEm song:* 

1. You do not go into Wina‘lay:ilis’ canoe; you who are known every where. 

2. You do not go into Wina'lag:ilis’ canoe, you whose name is known everywhere. 

3. You, who will be feared by all the supernatural beings 

4. You, great one, who will be feared by all the supernatural beings. 

The head ring worn by the qué’qutsa is shown in fig. 185 (p. 527) 
When a person is to be initiated for the first time, he receives among 
the Kwakiutl the rings shown in figs. 186, 187 (pp. 527, 528). 

It remains to give a list of the dances according to their rank. There 
are many among them, about which I have no further information than 
that contained in the following list. LI also give the number of songs 
which belong to each dancer, his whistles, and secret songs, which are 
sung by the dancer himself. This order has reference, of course, ouly 


to the Kwakiutl proper: 
1. Awi'loLla, four songs; four whistles; secret song. 
who have acquired ha‘mats‘a, hai‘alik-ilaL, t’6’X’uit.) 
2. Ha‘mats’a, eight songs; four whistles. Red cedar bark. 


3. Ha’mshamtsEs, two songs. Red cedar bark. 
4. No‘ntsistala., four songs; two whistles. Red and white cedar bark. (Obtained 


Hemlock rings. (Dancers 


from 
5. Qoé’qoasElaL, four songs; two whistles; secret song. Red and white cedar bark. 


(Obtained from Awi’k~’’éndx, beggar dance. ) 
6. Mé‘iLa, two songs; two whistles; Red and white cedar bark. (Obtained from 


7. Na‘né s BaxbakualanuXsi‘waé, two songs; two whistles; secret song. Red and 
white cedar bark. (Bear of Baxbakualanu Xsi'waé.) 

8. T’0’X’uit with frog, one song; two whistles; secret song. Hemlock. 


! Appendix, p. 717. 2 Appendix, p. 718. 
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9, T’O’X’uit with bird, one song; two or more whistles. Hemlock. 

10. K‘i‘nqalaLala, two songs. Red cedar bark. 

11. Q’6'‘mindgqa, forr songs; two whistles. Red and white cedar bark. Rich woman. 

12. Hawi‘nalaL, two songs; secret song. Hemlock. War dance. 

13. Na‘né, one song. Red and white cedar bark. Grizzly bear. 

14. Hawi’‘yadalaL, one song. Red and white cedar bark. (A ni’Lmat.) 

15. G-é’quméqoLeEla, one song. Red and white cedar bark. (A nii‘Lmat.) 

16. Ne‘'nq’dLela, one song. Red and white cedar bark. (Bear nii'Lmat.) 

17. Na‘Lmat, one song. Red cedar bark. 

18. Ku’nXulaL, one song; one deep whistle. Red and white cedar bark. Thunder- 
bird dance. 

19. HO’Xhéq, one song. Red and white cedar bark. 

20. Qoqoa’XulaL, one song. Red and white cedar bark. Raven dance. 

21. Hawi‘LelaL, two songs; two small whistles. Red and white cedar bark. Otter 
dance. 

22. Xuaé’Xuélik-a, one song; one whistle. Red and white cedar bark. Wolf dance. 

23. Awa’sElaL, one song. Red and white cedar bark. Dog dance. 

24. Ha’maa, one song. Red and white cedar bark. 

25. A’mlala, two songs. Hemlock. 

26. L0’koala, one song. Red cedar bark. Wolf dance. 

27. Hami‘xalaL, one song. Red and white cedar bark. Killer whale dance. 

28. Qoqoé’k-ilaL, one song; one deep whistle. Red and white cedar bark. Whale 
dance. 

29. Yiya’g‘adelaL, one song. Red and white cedar bark. Sea monster dance. 

30. Hayaq’antalaL, one song. Red and white cedar bark. Talker’s dance. 

31. Hawé’xaqulaL, one song. Red and white cedar bark. Potlatch dance. 

32. Ad’malaL, one song. Red cedar bark. Chieftainess’s dance. 

33. LaLaa‘koalat, one song. Red cedar bark. Board dance. 

341. Na‘naqaualiL, two songs. Red cedar bark Sunrise dance. 

35. Ma‘mtsilaL, one song; two small whistles. Hemlock. Mink dance. 

36. A’mLéta, one song. Red and white cedar bark. 

37. Female Mé'ita, one song. Feathers. 

38. Ma‘tem, two songs. Hemlock. 

39. Q’O'malaL, two songs. Hemlock. Rich dance. 

40. NiL_méista, two songs. Red and white cedar bark. 

41. Hats’é’Xulat, two songs. Red and white cedar bark. 

42. Hamé'yalaL, two songs. Red cedar bark and feathers. Salmon dance. 

43. Walas’axi‘k", two songs. Red and white cedar bark. Great from above. 

44. Lelo‘Lalat, two songs; one large whistle. Red and white cedar bark. Ghost 
dance. Has no whistle in Newettee. 

45. Hai‘alik‘ilaL, two songs. Red cedar bark. 

46. NO’Lem, one song. Red and white cedar bark. 

7. Pa’xalalaL, two songs. Red cedar bark. Shaman’s dance. 

48. Ha’maselaL, one song. Red and white cedar bark. Wasp dance. 

49. QO'lés, one song; one whistle. Red and white cedar bark. An eagle. 

50. Wina‘lag‘ilis, one song. Red cedar bark. 

51. Qautéx‘axaa’k", one song. Red and white cedar bark. Distribution of property 
trom above. 

52. Si’siyuLalaL, two songs. Red cedar bark. Si’siut dance. 

53. Qa'mXulaL, one song. Down. Down dance. 


The classification and order of dances varies considerably among the 
various groups of tribes. The order given above belongs to the 
Kwakiutl, Ma‘malélegala, Nimkish, and Lau‘itsis, 
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The Guau‘aéndx, Haxua’mis, T’Ena’xtax, and A‘wai- 
LEla have the following order so far as I have been able to learn: 


. Ma‘magq’a. 
. Ha’mats’a. 
. Hai‘aq’antelaL (speaker dance). 
Hawe'xaqulaL, who induces chiefs to destroy property, coppers, ete. 


Walas’axa’aL. 
. Haua‘iadalat (a fool dance). 

Among the Koskimo, G-0’p’énéx, and Gua/ts’éndx the 
t’o’ Nuit is first in rank. Next is the ma‘’maq’a, and then follows the 
ha‘mats’a. 

The La‘Lasiqoala, Na‘qoaqtéq, and Goasi/la do not 
inelude all the dances enumerated above in the winter ceremonial 
(ts’é’ts’aéqa). A large number, particularly the fool dancers, the hawi'- 
nalaL, and all the animals, are included in a ceremonial called 16/nLEm, 
which is neither ba’xus (secular or profane) nor sacred, Songs belonging 
to both seasons are used in this ceremonial. I shall discuss this cere- 
monial more fully later on (Chapter XII, p. 621). The number of mem- 
bers of the ts’é’ts’aeqa is consequently small. They are arranged in 


the following order, beginning with the highest: 


St 


1. Ma’maq’a. 


2. Ha‘mats’a. 
Ha’mtsetsoé. This is a ha‘mats’a whois not taken away by BaxbakualanuXsi' waé, 


but only dreams of him. Consequently his initiation is performed in the 
house. He has neither the hi‘mats’a cry (hap) nor the ha’mshamtsrs cry 
(hwip). Hissong has wordsonly. His badges are like those of the ha‘mats’a. 


4, Ts’é'kois. 

5. Ts’é‘koa’ta, 

6. H-ai‘alik-auaé. 

7. O'lala (corresponding to the t’6’X’uit). 
8. Lolo‘Lala.. 

9. YiaiatalaL, or Q’6'mindqisaL. 


10. Pa‘xalalaL, shaman dance. 
11. Wa'tanem. These are the novices who have just entered the ts’é'ts'aéqa. After 


the ha‘mats’a has been initiated four times he is wa‘tankm—that means, 
pulled out of the dancing house. He becomes a qué‘qutsa. During this 
transitional period he is waLawé, i. e., wa‘tanEm ina transitional stage. When 
a ba‘xus offends the q’a‘q’anas, which include the above dancers, he is made 
wia‘tanEm. He dances in four houses and becomes a novice. The following 
year he will be initiated in one of the higher societies. 


IX. THE WINTER CEREMONIAL OF THE KWAKIUTL. 


I can now proceed to describe the ceremonial at which all these 


dancers perform their ceremonies. Generally it is connected with the 


refund of the purchase money for a wife, the qauté’x-a, as described on 


page 421. 
] will describe first the great ceremonial which is the same for all the 


laxsa, but most elaborate for the initiation of a ha‘mats’a, The whole 
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Report of U. S. National Museum, 1895.—Boas. 


THE MasTER OF CEREMONIES, NO’XNEMiS, AND HIS SPEAKER, HO’LELITE. 
The figure to the right represents the master of ceremonies. 


From a photograph. 
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ceremonial is in charge of a master of ceremonies, whose name is 
Na’/xnémis and LE/mwala, while his profane name is O/mx’ it; the win- 
ter name of his speaker is H6/LElité. A number of further officers 


will be described in the course of this chap- 
ter. All these officers and the names of the 
officers derive their origin from a myth telling 
how the animals held their first winter cere- 
monial, [shall relate the myth later on (page 
538). Plate 42 represents the present master 
of ceremonies and his speaker. 

At the time of marriage the bride’s father 
has promised to transfer his membership in 
one of the secret societies to one of his son- 
in-law’s children. When a son of the latter 
has reached the age of 10 or 12 years, or even 
earlier, he is initiated in one of the lower 


secret societies, through which he must 


Fig. 149. 
CLUB AND NECK RING OF MB‘ILA, latter give their consent. 


From a sketch made at the World’s Columbian Exposition, 


Fig. 148. 
pass before he HEAD RING OF GHOST DANCER. 
can become a La’Lasiqoala. 


member Of IVA, No.6874, Royal Ethnographical Museum, 
the ha‘mats’a Berlin, Collected by F. Boas. 

society. As soon as he is entitled to 
become a member of this society, his 
father invites the three principal chiefs 
of the tribe to his house and informs 
them that he desires his father-in-law 
to make his son a member of the secret 
society. The celebration of this event 
is exceedingly expensive, and for this 
reason the three chiefs investigate the 
debts and the property of the man and 
of his father-in-law, in order to make 
sure that they can meet the expenses in- 
cidental to the ceremonies, Ifthey find 
the amount of property sufficient, they 
give permission for the celebration of 
the festival. In this case they order the 
father to invite all the chiefs of the tribe 
to meet on the fourth day. When they 
assemble, the three head chiefs inform 
the young chiefs of the plan, and the 


At this meeting, the man who gives 


the dance notifies his father-in-law that he desires to have the blankets 


which he paid for his wife returned, and that he wants to have the bex 
containing his father-in-law’s dance. 


AY 

3 ¥ 
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Then the chiefs order the man to invite the whole tribe to a meeting 
which is to be held four days later. The three head chiefs inform the 
tribe, in a speech made in a low voice, of their intention to hold a winter 
dance, and the young chiefs request all to prepare themselves for this 
festival. In particular, they are-asked to clean themselves, and to 
refrain from intercourse with women, as the spirit Wina‘lag-ilis, who has 
his home in the north, but dwells among the Indians during the dancing 
season, dislikes people who are unclean, or such as have had inter- 
course with women. The young man who is going to give the winter 
ceremonial is called the yé’- 
wix‘ila. 

At this meeting, the father- 
in-law calls one of his speak- 


Ze <= } ers, who must step into the 


middle of the house, holding a 


Tie m0 pole, which is from 6 to 8 feet 
CLAPPER OF ME’ILA. 
Length, 9} inches long. It is called the winter- 
IV A, No, 1008, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A. Gauce pole. 
ree The speaker delivers a 


speech, in which he sets forth the amount of property represented by 
the pole, and announces the intention of the father-in-law to give it to 
the young man. He asks the latter to step up to the pole and touch it, 
as a sign of acceptance. The whole assembly join in this demand, and 
the young man, accompanied by a chief—who is paid for this service 
later on—steps up to the pole. The chief who speaks for the young 
man asks the father-in-law what the pole represents, and the latter’s 


speaker sets forth once more the amount of property, such as blankets, ° 


copper bracelets, food, and grease, which is to be used in the dance. 


Fig. 151. 
HEAD RINGS OF MA‘'MAQ’A OF THE LA‘LASIQOALA. 
IV A, No, 6864, Royal Ethnographicai Museum, Berlin, Collected by F. Boas. 


Then the chief representing the young man takes the pole, lays it over 
his shoulder, and runs around the fire, stooping and crying, “* Whoo! 
whoo! whoo!” The meaning of this action is that the weight of the 
property represented by the pole is too heavy for him to carry. Then 
he sings the following song:' 

The Spirit of the Winter Dance came down, 

The Spirit of the Winter Dance came down and stays here with me. 

Then the master of the ceremonies rises and orders everyone to 

bathe early in the morning for four days before the crows begin to ery, 


' Appendix, page 718, 
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and thus to prepare to meet Winda‘lag:ilis. At this time the winter- 
dance whistles are heard for the first time. These whistles represent 
the voices of the spirits of the winter dance. When first heard, they 
appear to be far away from the house in a northerly direction. The 
second time they come nearer the 
house, and thus they are heard four 
times, nearer and nearer. This in- 
dicates that the spirit approaches 
the village from the north. Finally, 
the whistles of the spirit of the 
cannibal society are heard near the 
house. Then the sound is heard on 
the roof and moves around it four 
times. At this time the son of the 
man who gives the festival suddenly 
disappears (x‘is’é’t), and a few min- 
utes later he is heard to cry in the 
woods “hap, hap, hap,” the sound 
which is ascribed to the cannibal 
spirit BaxbakualanuXsi’waé. The 
suns on master of ceremonies asks the people 
La’Lasiqoala. if they know the meaning of all this, 

and another chief replies that Bax- 
bakualanuXsi/waé has taken the 

young man to his house to initiate him in the cannibal ceremonies, To 
this the master of ceremonies replies that after foar days the people 
are to assemble again, to receive the orna- 
ments of cedar bark. He asks them to sing 
their summer songs during this time, to use 
their summer names, and to make merry, be- 
cause as soon as the four days are over they 
will be forbidden to use their summer names 
and to sing their summer songs. On the fol- 
lowing morning when the crows begin to ery, 
everybody, young and old, takes a bath in 
the sea. They rub their bodies with hemlock 
branches, in order to clean themselves prepara- 
tory to the advent of the spirit Wina‘lag-ilis. 
On the evening of the third day the master 


Fig. 152. 


2 Fig. 153. 
of ceremonies distributes plain head ornaments 
‘s CARVED HEAD USED IN THE T'(’- 
and neck rings of cedar bark among twelve xotr nance. 


messengers, Who must blacken their faces and Height, 9 inches. 

go to the houses of the people in order to 1¥ 4, No. 1348, Royal Bthoographical Mo- 
invite them to the meeting to be held the “"""™ “““'"*?s™ 
following day. They receive in payment a button blanket from the 
master of ceremonies, which is not returned. Their offices are not 
hereditary. Persons who have good voices are selected to act as 
messengers. They carry in their hands staffs about 8 feet long. 


2 
#5 
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When they come to a house, they open the door and invite the people, 
the women first, one of the inmates of the house prompting the 
speaker. When they call the names, they stand in the door and strike 
the threshold with their staffs.' After the women, the ha‘mats’a is 
called, and then the other men, the qué’quts’a last. Then the speaker 
of these twelve men says,’ “Is that all?” The people reply,’ “ That is 
all.” Then they call a certain relative of the master of ceremonies who 
has the name Ts’ix‘ii/xt6lsE'las.‘ All the property given away by the 
master of ceremonies is given in honor of this relative, who consequently 
is of high rank. Heor she receives this name anew every year. After 
the messengers have called the people by their winter names, they are 
not allowed to use their summer names again until the ceremonies are 
ended. 

By this time the people begin to ar- 
range themselves in groups, which are 
divided according to sex andage. These 
take the place of the clans, as described 
before. 

On the following morning before day- 
light, the same twelve men visit all the 
houses and call to everybody: “ Don’t 
sleep! Go and bathe in the sea. We 
are walking around again to call you.”* 
The people rise and at once plunge into 
the sea, in order to clean themselves for 

Height, 11 inches. the qap’ék" or assembly, whichis the for- 
IV A, No. 1349, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. al beginning of the winter ceremonial. 
ee Then they go to the house of the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, which is called the assembly house. The house has 
been prepared for this purpose. A heavy cedar plank has been laid 
along the rear wall of the house, and another one along each side. 


Fig. 154. 
CARVED HEAD USED IN THE T'O/XUIT DANCE. 


These are used for beating time. The door is surrounded by a ring of 


hemlock branches which is covered with eagle down, so that everyone 
who steps into the house must pass through it. When passing through 
it, the people turn to the left, step through it with the right foot first, 
and then turn again. 

The members of the seal society’ do not enter the house, but assem- 
ble in another house. During this day the people sing and make merry 
until after dark. Then the master of ceremonies rises and calls four 
officers to go and invite the seal society. These offices are hereditary, 
and the men who perform the ceremonies have certain names which 


' They say, Iaqoiséxai’ (follows the name). 

2?Lamaé wi'la? *Laam wi'la. 

4qa Ts’ix’ii xtolse’lasai’. 
Wii qoa‘La’sxii qa s lax“ itads. La’mrnoX qa’ tsistaii’i. 


Wi, don'tsleep, go te rell in the water. We walk around back for you. 
6 Qap’aya tse. 
7 Mé’emgoat. 
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belong to the offices: X-i'x-iqala, of the Gué‘tela tribe; Q’é’q’aqaualas, 
of the Walas Kwakiutl tribe; Loxsa’, of the Ha‘ialik-auaé clan, and 
A‘LO'lsEla, of the Q’O’moyué tribe. The last is their leader. They are 
called pii‘paxamé (head paxalas). One of these men must be a “ paxala” 
(shaman). When starting each takes a round rattle. They blacken 
their faces, put on their head rings and neck rings of red cedar bark, 
and cover their heads with eagledown. Then their speaker, A’LO’'lsEla, 
says, “ We are going to fetch our friends.”' Then they go around the 
fire four times, singing as follows: 


O friend, O friend, O supernatural friend (meaning Wind‘lag“ilis). 


Then they go to the house in which the seal society is waiting for 
them. Meanwhile, the master of ceremonies calls up four other officers 
to invite the highest members of the seal society, the ha’mats’as. These 
oflices are also hereditary. The names of the officers are: K-A/qauLér, 
of the Kué‘xa tribe; Mé’goatrxstala, of the same tribe; K-éx-, of the 
Maa/‘mtag-ila clan; and Na‘wulqalag:ilis, of the Kué’xa tribe. The first 
three names are qué’qutsa names, the last is a ha‘mshamts’ES name. 
He is the leader of these four messengers. They are also called pii’pa- 
xamé (head paxala), and there must be one “ paxala” (shaman) among 
them. 

The master of ceremonies gives them tallow. The ha/mshamts’Es 
puts some of it into his mouth, chews it, and then rubs it all over his 
face, while the others simply rub it on their faces without chewing. 
Each is also given a cedar bark ring, charcoal, feathers, and a round 
rattle. They all wear qué’qutsa rings. After they have received the 
ornaments, they say, “ We will go and fetch our great friends.” They 
walk four times around the fire, singing:* 


You said, Wina’lag‘ilis, that I should capsize in rough weather. Your friend 
stayed here long in my canoe near the beach. You said that I should capsize in 
rough weather, but your friend capsized sleeping while it was rough weather.® 


Then they walk around the fire, go on their errand, and after about 
fifteen minutes the eight men who were sent to fetch the seal society 
and the ha‘mat’sas return, and A‘LO’'lsEla sings :° 


BaxbakualanuXsi'waé told me about the great supernatural means of killing people 
with my teeth. 


'La’menoX pé‘paxalai , axLExans né 
We go, shamans, wefetchour friends. 

*Appendix, page 718. 

3La’menoX 1a, pé’paxalai’, axLexans 
We go, shamans, we fetch our great friends. 

‘Appendix, page 719. 

*This song refers to a man named EFix”’ag-ida’lag:ilis who met Wina'lag‘ilis. The 

latter asked him: “Are you a shaman?” He replied in the affirmative, and con- 

tinued: ‘Can you cross here without upsetting your canoe?” “Yes,” retorted 

Winia'lag‘ilis. ‘Then let me see,” said the former. ‘If you suceeed, I will cross 

next.” When Wina’lag‘ilis tried to cross, he capsized. Then Eix’ag-ida lag-ilis 

sang the above song. A translation is very difficult, and the sense is by no means 

certain. 

® Appendix, page 720. 
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The four men who went to fetch the seal society enter first. Those 
who went to fetch the hi/mats’as follow them. Before they enter, the 
people who are assembled in the house clear their throats, as they are 
not allowed to cough or to laugh after the seal society have entered. 
When the messengers enter, A’Lo’lsEla says, “Our friends are coming.”' 

Now Nawulga‘lag-ilis says, “Take care, 
our great friends are coming.”? 

Then the four men who called the seals sit 
down in the left-hand front corner of the 
house, the others in the right-hand front 
corner. Now everybody looks at the door 
where the fool dancers (n60/nLEmaLa) enter 
first. They strike the door with their swords 
or lances, open it, and stand in the doorway. 
Their faces are blackened, they wear torn and 
soiled clothing. Their heads are strewed 
with eagle down. If anyone laughs or 
coughs, the fool dancer steps up to him and 
threatens him with his sword or lance. Then 
the fool dancers turn one by one, go to the 
right around the fire, and sit down on their 
seats. Their places are at both ends of those 
of the seal society, as they are the guards 
of the society. Then all the other mem- 
bers of the society enter, each group by 
themselves, and each dressed in their proper 
ornaments of red cedar bark. They stand 
in the doorway for a short time, and then 
go to their places, turning to the right and 
going around the fire. The ha‘mats’as are 
the last to enter. They are preceded by the 
grizzly bear dancers, whose faces are black. 
ened. They wear blankets, and bear claws 
on their hands. If there happens to be an 
odd number of these, one of their number 

_ p’e’wtale. goes to the rear of the house. The others re- 

Height, 7 feet; black, white. main at the door and look around among the 

IV A, No. 112%, Royal Ethnographical Museum, agsembly. Then they divide into two parts, 

irae sceeninenoaas forming two rows, one on each side of the 
door. Now the ha/mats’as enter and pass between the two rows of bear 
dancers, which close behind. The ha‘mats’as step up to the fire and, 
standing side by side, face the rear of the house. There they stand for 
about ten minutes, during which time nobody is allowed to move. 
Then the master of ceremonies rises and makes a speech in a very low 
voice, in which he warns the people to be careful and not to offend 
the ha‘mats’as. The latter turn to the right and walk slowly to the rear 


Fig. 155. 


'G-a’x’am g*ins nénEmO‘kuiX, pépaxalai’. 
2 Wé, q’a’qaméLax, pépaxalai’ néneEmoktsék-. 
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of the house, holding their blankets in a fold over their arms, which are - 
held at some distance from their chest. If any one coughs after the 2 

ha’‘mats’as have entered, the bear steps up to him and threatens him. r 

The offender must give a feast to the seal society; sometimes also to Ue 

the qué’qutsa. The ha’mats’as sit down in the middle of the rear of the me 
house. Next to them on both sides sit the bear dancers; next to these 
the other groups of the seal society. Then 
the master of ceremonies asks the four mes- 
sengers who went to.invite the members of the 
lower grades of the seal society to fetch tallow 
and white cedar bark. The four men rise 
together and A‘/LO'lsEla says: “We go to lift 
our grandfather from the floor.”! 

All the ceremonial objects which are ac- 
quired by inheritance are called “grand- 
father.” They are kept in four boxes in the 
right-hand front corner of the house. When 
the men lift them, the ts’A’eqa spirits enter 
them, making them hungry. This is ex- 
pressed in their song, which they sing while 
walking around the fire and carrying the 
boxes containing the tallow and cedar bark :* 


This is what makes us confused. 


They carry these boxes four times around 
the fire and then stopin front of the ha/mats’as, 
to whom they give some tallow and cedar bark. 
They continue to distribute it, two men going 
tothe right and two going to the left until they 
meet at the door. 

Then the master of ceremonies calls thesame 
messenger who went to fetch the ha‘mats’as: 
“Come, friends, and lift from the floor your 
grandfather.”* 

They rise, walk around the fire four times, 


says, ‘‘ We are going, friends, to lift our grand- 


father,”* which means in this case thedrum. = 
Then they turn to the right and walk out of 


the house. After about ten minutes, they Height, 344 imches. 

are heard to return singing, and enter holding — '¥ 4, Ne. 1031, Royal Ethnographical Museum, 
" 5 Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen, 

each one corner of the drum. They sing: 


BaxbakualanuXsi'waé said he would make me go through his own house. 


' LamenoX lan dag‘iliLar g-andX ga’qempk:a. 

* Appendix, page 720. 

*Qéelag‘a nénEmo'k" éitalé‘Lax qa s laos 1lai‘xis qi’qempdadxods. 
Come, friends, again off floor for ge your to your grandfather. 

*La’men6x nénEm6’‘k" qa qa’/qemp. 

5 Appendix, page 721. 
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They remain standing near the doorway, then turn to the right and 
go four times around the fire, and put down the drum, As soon as they 
do so, the small (ts’@/tsaéqa) winter dance whistles are heard to blow. 
The men say, “ That is a good sign for us, friends.”! 

The master of ceremonies next calls the four men who called the seal 
society, saying, “Come, friends, go and fetch our batons.”’ They do 
not reply, but begin to sing their seeret song, going around the fire four 
times and swinging their rattles:* 


I am the only one who owns the winter dance. 


They walk out of the 
house and continue to sing 
until they come back, car- 
rying the batons on their 
leftarms. They goaround 
the fire and put the batons 
down in front of the people, 
beginning with the ha’- 
mats’as, and continuing on 
both sides until they reach 
those who sit nearest the 
door. 

Then the master of cere- 
monies calls upon the four 
men who fetched the ha’- 
mats’as, saying, “Come, 
friends, take up our red 
cedar bark here.”! They 

Fig. 157. rise, and their speaker re- 

FIGURES REPRESENTING A PAIR OF NO/NLEMG'ILA. plies in a low voice, ** Now 
Cat. No, 129512, U.S. N. M. Collected by F. Boas, 

I am going to take up 


this red cedar bark, your great real friend.”* They all sing together :® 


BaxbakualanuXsi' waé made me a winter dancer. 
made me pure. 
I do not destroy life, I am the life maker.’ 
Then they walk out singing, and come back singing the same song 
and earrying the red cedar bark under their left arms. They bring it 
in a long bunch, about 12 feet in length and more than a foot thick. 
One man carries it in front, two in the middle, one at the end. They 
carry their rattles in their right hands. On entering, they turn round 


nénEmo‘k". 

2 Qé@'laXdaéX la'g-a nénEmo’k" qans t'a’miayuLa. 

3 Appendix, page 721. 

4Qé@lag-a nénemo’k" xg-ins L’a’qaquk-. 

6 Rismaé’iten da’giliLax L’a/qaq g’ads nénEMOxtsck-as, 
Appendix, page 722. 

7 This song is also used by the pa‘xalas in their incantations. 
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together so that the cedar bark makes a full turn, go round the fire to : 2 ia 
the right, and turn again in the rear of the fire. Thus they go around eS 


the fire four times. They stop in the right-hand front corner of the house. 
The master of ceremonies now proceeds to prepare the floor of the 
house for the ceremonies, or “to put the naualak into the floor.” He 


gives slow jerks downward with his round rattle, say- 
ing with each movement, “dp,” and stooping down to 
the floor. This is the song of Hai‘alik-auaé, the first 
shaman. Thus he goes around the fire once, and then 
he sings his secret song:' 


1. My mind is not strong enough (to lift it). 
2. My mind is afraid of it.* 
3. I have seen the winter ceremonial. 


After he has finished his song, Na’wulqalag:ilis 
stretches his hand backward, and somebody puts, 
unnoticed, a knife into it. This he gives to the 
master of ceremonies, who steps up to the four 
men who hold the cedar bark. Three times he pre- 
tends to cut it, and after each cut makes one turn to 
the left. The fourth time he really cuts through it, 
and at the same time the sound of whistles is heard 
proceeding from the ce- 
dar bark. After it is cut, 
the master of ceremo- 
nies distributes it, giv- 
ing the ha/mats’as first 


Fig. 159. 


BIRD OF NO'NLEMG'ILA. 


Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


their part, then to the other members of the = 
seal society, and finally to the qué/qutsa. oe 
He then calls to the men who brought the 
members of the seal society, “ Bring us our 
down, friends.”* They then bring the 
dishes, each man carrying one dish, Then 
he sends them in the same way to bring 
Length, 134 inches. the tallow. After he has received all the 
IV A, No, 11291, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Gishes, he calls up the four men again and 
sends them to all the people who are as- 
sembled in the house, in order to ask if there is anyotie who desi: es to 
join in the celebration of the winter dance—that is to say, if there is 
another man ready to act as yé’wix-ila during the same ceremonial. 
He asks, “* Who is the one to whom the seal society will go?”* 


Fig. 158. 
FIGURE, WITH MOVABLE 
ARMS AND A BIRD SIT- 
TING ON ITS HEAD, REP- 
RESENTING THE NO‘/N- 
LEMG'"ILA. 
From a sketch wmiade at the 
World's Columbian Exposi- 


tion. 


The notice in the beginning of the festival is given in order to enable : : 8 : 


‘Appendix, page 723. 


?Meaning the cedar bark ornaments, in which the power of the winter ceremonial 


is vested. 
qa’‘mxuaLaEns 
4A/nguéla ii‘ita lawultsinemLa’sa 1é laénéndk". 
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the people to get ready for a yé’wix-ila. The celebration is not consid- 
ered perfect unless a number of men—among the Kwakiutl one of each 
tribe—act as yé’wix-ila in the same ceremonial. When aman expresses 
his readiness to join, the people go to 
his house after the qap’@’k". Then 
one of the relatives of the second 
ye'wix'ila is taken to Winda’‘lag:ilis 
by the ha’/mats’a, as will be described 
later on. There are as many feasts 
that day as there are new yé’wix'ila. 

To return to the qap’é@’k". The 
master of ceremonies takes one of 
the dishes with feathers and, singing 
his secret song,— 


1. My mind is not strong enough, 
2. My mind is afraid of it, 


HEAD OF NO/NLEMG"ILA. ‘ 
Height, 10} inches. 3. I have seen the winter ceremonial, 


IV A, No, 6892, Royal Exhnographical Museum, Berlin. Col goes around the fire four times, fol- 

ee lowed by the four men, who carry the 
dishes with down. In the rear and in the front of the fire they all 
turn once. Then the master of ceremonies 
returns the dish to the four men and orders 
them to distribute the feathers: “Go and 
feather our great friends.”? 

The men begin again with the ha‘mats’a 
and feather the heads of the people, begin- 
ning in the middle and proceeding toward 
both ends. Then they distribute tallow and 
batons in the same way. 

Now the master of ceremonies puts on his 
head ring, which consists of a flat strip of 
cedar bark, to which a long trail of the same 
material is attached. Again hesings his se- 
cret song and goes around the fire four times 
swinging the rattle, which he holds approxi- 
mately at the height of his head. During 
this song the people bend their heads down 
and move on their seats in order to gain a 
convenient position. They hold their batons 

HEAD DRESS OF 0'LALA. 

ready for use. After the master of ceremo- La/Lasiqoala. 
nies has gone around the fire four times, he _ 'v 4, No. 6871, Royal Ethnographica! Museum, 

Berlin, Collected by F, Boas. 
stops in front of the ha‘mats’as and says 
“wai, wai,” at the same time thrusting his rattle forward. At this 
signal the people look up and begin to beat the boards for about ten 
minutes, during which time the master of ceremonies shakes his rattle. 


Fig. 160. 


See page 509. *Ha’g’a qa‘nx’uit xans 
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Then he swings the rattle in a wide circle, thus giving a signal for the 
people to stop. During the following minutes not a sound is heard 
except from the shamans, who utter from time to time the sound “h,h,” 
deep from the throat. This means that they are watching to see if the 
people make a mistake or transgress any of the rules. After about ten 
minutes the master of ceremonies gives a new signal for the people to beat 
the boards. After ten minutes more they stop again. Then everyone 


Fig. 162. 
HEAD RING, NECK KING, AND WHISTLE OF Ts'E’K ois. 
TV A, Nos, 6860 and 6861, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Herlin. Collected by F. Boas. 


begins to sing his own secret song, all at the same time, which is a sign 
that the spirit of the winter dance has entered the house. Then all the 
qué’qutsa divide according to their societies. 

After this the master of ceremonies gives another signal and all the 
men begin to beat the boards again as hard as possible and at the same 
time the bear dancers utter their cries. The fool dancers are heard to cry 
“wai! hai! hai!” throwing stones and swinging their swords and lances 
at the same time. The master of ceremonies gives a new signal, and 
ali the people stop at once beat- 
ing the boards. Then the bear 
dancers and fool dancers look 
down, and all the qué‘qutsa 
sing again each their own se- 


cret song. When the master Fig. 163. 
of ceremonies gives the fourth HEAD RING OF Si’Lis. 
signal for beating the boards, Front and rear views. 


the whistles of the ha‘mats’as IV A, No. 6873, Royal Berlin. Collected by 

are heard in the house. Then 

all the ha‘mats’as, bears, and fool dancers rise and drive the people 
before them. While they are doing so they take hold of a child of 
the second yé/wix-ila; the child drops his cedar bark ornaments and 
blankets and disappears in the woods. Then the members of the 
seal society go out of the house followed by the people. Now the 
second yé’wix‘ila cleans his house and invites all the people to 
enter. He puts down boards in front of the people and distributes 
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batons among them. At the same time trumpet whistles are heard to 
blow in his bedroom. When the people have assembled in his house, 
the master of ceremonies says, “ Let us try, friends, to drive away the 
supernatural being. He has carried away enough of our number.”! 
The people reply, “Come, friend, no one is stronger in 

| supernatural power than you are.”’ Then all the other 
Vy men say one after the other, “ Let us go on the floor 

a htc and beat time.”* Then they all (men, women, and 

4. children) get ready to sing the old song which is sup- 
posed to drive the spirits away. They ery “ye heee 
hu hu hu ye heee!” This is the song of the wolf. 
After this song the master of ceremonies says, “That 
is wrong.”‘ Now they utter the bear’s cry: “ Hamama 
ma ma, hamamai.” Again he says, “That is wrong.” 
The people next utter Hai‘alik-auaé’s sound, “w6 ip 
kf w6-ip kf w6-ip” (kf blown upward). They continue 
this for about five minutes. The whistles continue to 
blow, and the master of ceremonies says again, “ That 
is wrong! Thatis wrong! Let us sing another song.” 
Fig. 164. Now they sing “wi, w6i, w6i,” which is also Hai/ali- 
WEAPON or A’mLALA. k-quaé’s song. After this song the whistles stop, and 
roe eet ae «at the order of the master of ceremonies they sing the 


World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, first song of the winter dance:° 


Wd, wo, ai, a, ai, really tormenting, ai, ai really tormenting. 


Just before the end, the master of ceremonies joins the chorus, erying 
“6 hu,” and all the people shout “wa!” hitting the boards together, 
which is believed to be a means of driving away the spirits. This song 
is sung four times. Then the speaker of the second yé’wix-ila says: 
“Friends, be happy. I received the name from the supernatural 
being.” ° 

Then all the people reply: “ You received your great name from the 
supernatural being.”’? Aiter this the speaker continues, saying that 
the people ought to be glad to hear the old songs and to have seen the 
'We'g-a x'ins gwa’‘nx"ita, né‘nEmOk", la’meEns yis6x na‘walakuéx, 

Let us try, friends, we he has enough this naualak. 

La mé’sEns wég'iLtsEns qi‘qEmp. 
We will try our grandfather. 

2We'gra, adé’, wé’ga qisté’ nan‘alakoaqélasos, 

3We'g-a hai’ gilit la a’‘ma. 

4La’mé Lé’qoa, 

5 Appendix, page 723. 

ama aik*é’s Nod’gua am -—— 

Wa, friends! Only be happy your hearts. lam — 
g’a’g'ax’as nau’‘alak*. 
coming from naualak". 
TSotsiéL nau‘alak". La’mé q’a‘palo. 
You great coming from naualak. It hit you. 
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red cedar bark, and says, “ Let us tame our friends, else we can not 
eat in peace.' Then the people sing the song which is supposed to 
tame the nii/LmaL and the bears.’ 

1. Great is the fury of these great supernatural ones. 

2. He will carry men on his arms and torment them. 

3. He will devour them skin and bones, crushing flesh and bone with his teeth. 

After the song the yé’wix-ila makes another speech, and promises to 
give a feast early the next morning, saying: “ Friends, how beautiful 
have I been made by the supernatural being. I shall give dried 
salmon for all of us and for our women.” And all reply “ wa, wa.” 
Early the next morning he calls the people into his house. They take 
their seats, and are first given a meal of dried salmon and grease 


Fig. 165. 
SMALL SLABS OF WOOD WHICH ARE SEWED TO THE BODY OF THE HAWI'NALAL. 


Length, 4 feet; each slab, 4 inches. 
IV A, No. 86%, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


(ts’a’g*isa —to lay foundation in belly), They sing four songs for the 
first course,—ha‘mats’a songs if the child of the yé’wix-ila is to become 
a ha‘mats’a. After that they are given dried berries (hé/iLg-anEm=— 
making good on top of salmon). Four more songs are sung for this 
course. Then the second yé’wix-ila says: “ Friends, this is the way 


'Wég-a x‘ins yo'Vit lax g‘ins nénemo‘kua, k’és lax lax 


Goon! We tame then our friends, else we not swallow straight 

ha’ma'p lax. 

this food. 

*Appendix, page 706. See also page 471. 

*Wa, nénemo’k"! LEto’wést’a g*i’x’asas nau’alakua. T’s‘Lalasa 

Wa, friends! how nice lam he came to me naualak. Dry salmon soaked in water 
qasiii La’wuns aLé’k-ilaxii. 
for friends; all of us and our those in back (women). 
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we always do; please, friends, pay the small debts which are due me 
and refund the amount I gave for my wife. That is all.”! 

In this feast he gives a new name to his relative who had been taken 
away by the ha’mats’a. On the same day the people, who are divided 


" according to the societies enumerated above, go to every house, and 


keep on feasting and singing until morning. 
During this time the ha‘mats’as are in a state of excitement, and 
occasionally bite some of the people. On the following morning the 


NECK RING OF HAWI'NALAL. 
Cat, No, 129989, U.S. N. 


first yé’wix-ila invites the people to a feast. He sends the maa‘mx’énox 
as his messengers, who dress up and go to every house, where they 
call the women first, then the seal society, and finally the qué’qutsa. 
After they"have gone through the whole village, the d’6/d’opa (p. 419) 
are sent to go to every house to invite the people again.’ Next the 
LaLaLg‘ii (?) repeat the invitation. When they come back, they say, 
“No one took notice of us.”*> Then the yé’wix-ila says “I will send the 


Fig. 167. 
BELT OF 81'SIUL. 
Length, 5 feet. 
Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. 


Koskimo.”* They dress and tie their blankets high up so that they do 
not quite reach to their knees, leaving the right arm and shoulder free, 
the blanket being thrown over the left shoulder. They blacken their 


'Wa haéq’a’maaxs ‘ales. Laxdaéx Ems nénEm6‘k" 
Friends, that is the way we always do, speaking You friends 

waax’aiLasEn Lawun qa En qEnE’m; _hiiiméqii‘i. 

please pay my smalldebts andmy what I gave for wife small my wife; that is all. 


2Calling in the door of each house: Etséstaai’. 
Noone us __ take notice. 
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faces, take their staffs (qué‘sp’éq) and call in a loud voice, striking the 
walls of the houses with their staffs, ‘‘The Koskimo want to eat.”! 
They walk through the village, driving the people before them with 
their staffs, until they reach the house of the yé/wix-ila. 

As soon as all the qué/qutsa have assembled there, the master of . 
ceremonies rises and asks if they are all in the house.? He sends one 
man out to see, saying “Go and see.”* The messengers return and 


Fig. 168, 
KNIFE OF HAWI'NALAL, REPRESENTING THE SI'SIUL. 
Length, 5 feet, 3 inches; white, red. 
IV A, No. 874, Reyal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


some will say, “They are not all here,” referring to the absence of the seal 
society, while others will say, “ Don’t let them come, else we shall be 
troubled.”* The people reply, “ Lock the door against them,”* and they 
send the chief of the Koskimo, the Qoé‘samé (chief qué‘qutsa), to shut 
the door, After he has done so he returns, and the people say, “Are 
you not afraid of the ha’mats’as?” He says, “No, why should | be 


Fig. 169. 
KNIFE OF HAWI'NALAL, KEPRESENTING THE 81'SIUL. 
Length, 244 inches. 
IV A, No, 558, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


afraid of them?”* But as soon as he has said this, all the ha/mats as 
are heard on the roof of the house, and the people ery, “ Let us go ou.” 


Ah, satiated will be these Koskimo here. 
*Laxdadxmaans wélaéL? 
Are we in house! 
do’ X’uit. 
tsa sig*a’xa, q’é’q’aéqalala. 
xLélag‘aqé’. 
‘Aisas mé’emqoat? K-é’sen; or: ma‘tsenléiLa 
Are you not afraid of seals? NotI, or, Why should! afraid of them? 
™Wai g-a x‘ins hauqau’Elsa, 
Let us go out. 
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They rush to the door, but as soon as it opens the bears and fool 
dancers come in and prevent them from leaving the house. The people 
ask each other where these people came from,' or, “You ugly thing, 
where did you come from?”? and try to hit their 
noses with sticks. The bears wear head rings of 
red and white cedar bark. Their faces are painted 
black, showing an enormous mouth set with teeth 
and stretching from ear to ear. They have bear's 
claws on their hands. The 
fool dancers have their faces 
blackened allover. They wear 
red cedar bark. Their cloth- 
ing is ragged and torn. 

MASK OF XOA’/EXOE. Now the people say, “ Let 
From a sketch made atthe World’s US rive them out!”* As 

nares soon as they try to do so, the 

ha/mats’as jump down from the roof and drive the 
people before them. The bears and fool dancers 
get excited at the same time, and finally drive the 
people out of the house and down to the beach. Fig. 171. 
The ha‘mats’as, bears, and fool dancers pursue MASK OF XOA‘EXOE. 
them. At last they drive them into the sea and —_—“Meisht, 12h inches. — 
keep them standing in the water untilthey promise tin. ty 
them the best food they have in their house. Then **""" 
the seal society return to the 16’/bEk " or the house of the first yée’wix:- 
ila, while the qué‘qutsa enter the house of the second yé’wixila. 
Here the men take their seats according 
to the societies to which they belong. 
When they are giving a feast here, they 
send four dishes of each course to the 
ha‘mats’a. This is called making the 
ha‘mats’a eat first.! The food is carried 
to the ha’mats’a by four messengers, who 
are what is called qoé’tsé’sta; that means 
people who were seals, and try to become 
qué‘qutsa, They alone are allowed to 


Fig. 170. 


- Fig. 172. 
“RATTLE OF XOA‘EXOB. 
IV A, No. 1838, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Ber- @nter the 16/DEk ". 


lin. Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


The people are not allowed to eat until 
these messengers come back and report that the ha/mats’as have eaten. 
If anybody desires to give a feast, he announces this by calling upon 
one of his children to dance a winter dance, and says, ‘‘Come, my 
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children; come to the fire, that you may help the people swallow their 
food by your dancing.”! 

li in any of these speeches a man should use a ba’xus (profane) name 
of a person, all the people cry out at once, and he must sit down. He 
may even be punished by 
the fool dancers. 

The promised feast is 
given in the evening. 
The host sends the 
maa’mx’éndx to call the 
people to come to his 
house on the following 
morning. They rise early 
and go in a body from 
house to house calling 
everybody until all the 
people are assembled in - 
the house of the second Fig. 173. 
ye'wix'ila. The host CEDAR BARK BLANKET OF MAI‘ ALIK:AUAE, SHOWING HAY ALIK:AUAB 
sends the same four mes- 
sengers with four dishes 
of each course to the seal society or ts’a’ts’aqamtsEn (i. e., the ts’é’ts’aeqa 
people), and the people ask him to send them quickly that all may get 
their food.* The host sends four of the Koskimo with the food. 

The ha‘mats’as will keep these 
messengers waiting for hours to 
tease the people. Then four more 
Koskimo are sent to see what the 
first four are doing, and finally 
they all come back and report that 
the seal society kept them, pre- 
tending that they had stolen part 
of the food which they were sent 
tobring them, The people inquire 
if their master (g-i’g’i), meaning 
the ha’/mats’a, has eaten the food 

Fig. 174. ; which was sent to him. When 

00 tap of the tag are that he has eaten, they 
sides of the head, and represent the heads of the Degin to eat also, After the first 
si’siul. course they sing four more songs, 
a and send four dishes of the second 
course to the ts’i‘ts’aqamtsEn. They are not allowed to begin their 


' Qé laga xOnd'k, (Goa yuqulag-ilis) LastaliLax gas yi‘xoa mrns’- 
Come, child; come (Goa'yuqulag‘ilis), come to fire outside for to dance, swal- 
ita-us six g‘ins nénEmd’kua, 
lowing for our friends. 
tsox qaxganux 
Quick, for we hungry here. 
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meal until they have learned that the ha’mats’as have eaten. For the 
whole dancing season this rule must be adhered to. 

During all this time the father-in-law of the first yé/wix-ila has been 
gathering all his property, principally food, blankets, boxes, dishes, 
spoons, kettles, bracelets, coppers, and box lids, in order to refund 
(qauté’x-a) to his son-in-law the amount promised at the marriage of 
his daughter (see p. 421). 

When he assembles his clan to announce his plans, the members of 
the seal society must not come. This is the only time when the clans 
are recognized during the winter season. He informs the people what 
amount of property he is going to give to his son-in-law, what names he 
is going to have, and how many songs he has had made for him. The 
son-in-law assembles his clan 
in the dancing house (lObEk"), 
and lets them paint their 
faces with charcoal. Mean- 
while the canoe of g*i/sExstala 
is built, as described on p. 
422. All the speakers’ staffs 
which are carried at the fes- 
__ tival are ornamented with red 

cedar bark. The dances that 
are sung all belong to the 
winter dance, only ha/mats’a 
songs are not used, When 
the daughter of the father-in- 
law dances, she is also dressed 
in cedar bark ornaments. 
The description of the cere- 
monial will be found at the 

aS place referred to above (p. 

Fig. 175. 21). 

FIRST NECK RING OF HAI/ALIK’AUAB. After the whole amount of 

The four crosspieces indicate the powers of the shaman. property has been turned 
over to the son-in-law, the 
father-in-law calls the master 
of ceremonies and, pointing to the box containing the winter dance 
implements—masks, whistles, and ornaments of red cedar bark—he 
says, “Come, I am afraid of this box here; you are the only one who is 
not afraid of it, because you went through the whole ceremonies of the 
winter dances.’ To this the master of ceremonies, who carries a small 
cane, replies, “Let me go there. Yes, your word is good, friends. 


Cat. No, 175489, U.S. N.M. Collected by F. Boas. 


1 Qé'lag'a Le'm’wala, g*iLe/len Lis g‘ada g*ildasék- qaxs na‘la- 
Come Le'm’wala, Lamafraid of this box for you alone you not 
qak- qa xs_ liaxsééx  L’a’qaquix’. 
afraid of it for you wentthroughit inthe red cedar bark here. 
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It is good that you say I am the highest among you.”' With this he 
lifts the box, hides it under his blanket, and begins to sing his secret 
song, as follows:? 


O friend, O friend, O supernatural friend. 


Then he calls the son-in-law, saying, “Stand up; it may be that this 
box is intended for you.”* The young man rises and replies, “ Hold it 
awhile until I dress up.”* Then he goes to the house, and after a few 


’ minutes returns without blanket, having his face blackened. He pre- 


sents himself to the master of ceremonies: “ Here I am, friend;”* who 
asks him once more to be ready: “Go on, get ready, son-in-law.”® 
Then he gives him the winter names which belong to the contents of the 
boxes. He receives both the mé/emgoat name and also the qué/qutsa 
name. He asks him to step near.’ The young man turns to the left 
and walks slowly down to the beach where the master of ceremonies is 
standing. The latter takes his neck ring off and, holding it, sings his 
secret song: 

1. My mind is not strong enough (to lift it). 

2. My mind is afraid of it. 

3. I have seen the winter ceremonial.* 

Then he turns around and gives the young men the neck ring to 
which the arm rings and leg rings are tied. He turns again and takes 
off his head ring. The young man’s wife, who stands next to the master 
of ceremonies, gives her dancing apron to the latter, who turns once 
and puts it onto her husband. Last of all, he gives him the box. 
Then the master of ceremonies says “hdp dp” four times. (This is 
the sound of Hai‘alik-auaé). The master of ceremonies continues :° 

“Wait a while, son-in-law, you have no name for your k-i’/nqalavala, 
but I have seen what carried away our son. Her name is ” 
With this he secretly puts a whistle into the hand of the son-in-law. 
The latter turns to the right and calls “h! h!” (deep from the throat). 


lan laxin lag, qii‘Las aix-més waLdemis nénemé‘k", wi’ wiqumaa‘xen 
Olet me go there itistrue good your word friends good that you pretend 
: to place me highest 
bEegua nEmé‘naé, La’ lax‘in laq. 
aman like me. 1 will go there. 
* Appendix, page 718. 
‘La’/xoala negu'mp, li‘lai laxs g*ida g‘i'lt’as. 
Stand up son-in-law maybe for you going to this box. 
‘Data la g-aq, qan 1lé q’oa'lax”it. 
Hold it awhile, forme togo dress up. 
*Gra’xmen, qast. 
qoa'lsax negu’mp. 
nEgu' mp. 
*See page 509. 


La’ xoaLa’ lag‘aama’s nego@mp, k-in‘qalaLelés qa xg*in 
Stand there a while son-in-law, you have no (name) for your kyinqalatela for I have 
ay’@/idé xens xond‘kua. (Hé Laris 
seen what carried our child away. (Right maker of 


Bax bakualanuXxsi wae.) 
BaxbakualanuXsi’waé.) 
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He turns around to the left, stooping down, and walks in zigzag way up 


Fig. 176. 
SECOND HEAD RING OF HAI'ALIK*AUAE. 


Worn at the beginning of the fourth day after the 
return of the novice. The crosspieces indicate 
the powers of the shaman. 


tothe house. When heapproaches 
the house, he cries “hap! hap!” 
and all the people of his clan gather 
the property which has been given 
him and follow him. As soon as 
he cries “hap hap,” his son (the 
g‘i’'yakila), who is in the woods, is- 
heard toreply with the same sound, 
Now, four men of the yé’wix-ila’s 
family go down to the square, car- 
rying an ax, and split the box cover 
forming one corner of the square. 
This is called “sinking the canoe” 
(ts0‘kunsa), and means that the 
son-in-law must distribute among 
the tribe everything he has re- 


Cat, No, 175490, U. S.N. M. Collected by F. Boas. 


food and gives notice that in four days 
he intends to try to bring his son back 
from the woods.' The next three days 
are spent in feasting and dancing. In 
the evening of the third day the young 
man calls all the people to go into the 
woods in order to make eight new songs 
for the ha’mats‘a and two for the k-i‘n- 
qalaLala, the servant of the ha‘mats’a. 
The singing aster and his assistants go 
into the woodsearly in the morning, while 
the maa/mx’én6éx go in the evening. 
The old chiefs go last, and sit by them- 
selves. They give orders to the qué’- 
qutsa, telling them what they have to 
do during the festival when the ha’- 
mats’a is expected to come back. 
While learning the songs the people 
sit promiscuously, not arranged ac- 
cording to the societies to which they 
belong. Those who have good voices sit 
near the singing master. They always 
select a certain clearing in the thicket 
for this purpose (Plate 43). No women 
areallowedthere. Theha’/mats’aand the 
k-i/nqalaLala who are in the woods listen 


‘La mEns itEL 
We will try 


ceived from his father-in-law. 
When the people reach the house, the son-in-law gives them some 


Fig. 177. 
THIRD HEAD RING OF HAI ALIK*AUAE. 


The crosspieces indicate the powers of the 
shaman. 
t, No, 175491, U.S. N.M. Collected by Boas, 


to bring him back. 
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unseen to the songs, as they must dance to them when they first appear 
in the house. The people sit arranged in a square. At some distance 
from each corner a fool dancer is placed, to watch that no uninitiated 
person comes near. If, nevertheless, one of these should see what is 
going on he is captured by the fool dancer, taken into the square, and 
he is initiated. 

After all have learned the new songs, they scatter and go home singly 
in order not to attract the attention of the other people. Each family 
takes supper alone, then they get ready for the dance. When it gets 
dark, the yé’wix-ila sends four messengers to invite the people to the 
dance. He gives each of these 
a button blanket, a head ring 
and a neck ring of red cedar 
bark, and eagle down to strew 
on their heads. They walk out 
of the house to one end of the 
village and go iato the door of 
the last house, in order to invite 
the people. Each of them has 
a set speech. The first says, 
“Let us try shamans!” The 
second, “ We shall try in vain 
to bring back what makes us 
remember our friends!” The 
third, “Bathe, G’épLalai! 
Bathe, Yaqoisai’!” calling the 
names of dancers. The fourth, 
“Rise, friends!” also naming 


the dancers.' 

In inviting the people, they : Fig. 178. 
begin with the women and men- FIRST HEAD RING OF HAIALIK-AUAB, 
tion the name of everybody Nimkish. 


living in the particular house, The two lateral crosspieces represent the heads of the 
continuing with the names of si’siut, the the bringer. 
the ha/mats’aand calling finally 

the names of the qué’qutsa. After the messengers have gone through 
the whole village, they return to the house of the yé/wix-ila saying: 
“We have been outside to the end of the village.”? 


The first man says: La mens héinax’aléai’ pépaxalai’. 


We will try shamans. 
The second says: La mens wut/alétai’ nénemokoai’ k-ik‘i‘Inala xkEns 
We will try for nothing friends to bring back our 


q’alaLelaai’. 
what makes us remember. 
The third says: La ams xdsét’éLai’ Gy*épLalai, Laams xését’éLai’ Yaqoisai’. 
Ready you bathe (woman's name), Ready bathe (Ha’mats’a name). 
The fourth says: Laams Lax’oéLai’ qistai’ NaXdanai’. 
Ready you rise friend One man eater. 


?LamenoX 1a’peElsa. 
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Then the yé’wix-ila asks four other people to act as his messengers. 
Again he gives each a button blanket, a head ring and neck ring of red 
cedar bark, and eagle down for the head. They go to all the houses and 
invite the people to come at once. They go to each house and say, 
“Walk back.”! 

As soon as the people begin to enter the house, the yé’wix-ila beats 
time on a board, in quick measures, concluding with a sharp rap and 

the call, “hai, hai.” 

The Koskimo are the first toenter. Each 
man carries as many hemlock wreaths as 
he has killed enemies during war expedi- 
tions. They also carry bows and arrows. 
Then they step up to the middle of the 
house and throw one wreath after the other 
into the fire, calling the name of the enemy 
whom it represents. As soon as a wreath 
is thrown into the fire they call “‘yé,” and 
all repeat thiscry. At the same time they 
shoot arrows into the fire. This ceremony 
is called yi‘lxoa, which means placing the 
head of an enemy on a pole. The fire is 
called XusE’‘la, which means fighting place. 
The whole ceremony is called al’Xts’ali. 
wa'lastEm (carrying blood into the house 
and giving away much property) or k’a’- 
g’éuLaxsta‘la (sharp edge of knife). At 
present the wreaths represent the number 
of coppers which a man has given away. 
They have taken the place of heads, be- 
cause, according to the usages of the 

secoxp weap or naraux-avae, a man who has given away a 

Nimkish. copper by doing so becomes a victor over 

The crosspieces represent the powers his rival. They also throw paddles into 

of Semen. the fire, the meaning of which is that 

send a canoe to call their rivals to a 
festival, in which they are going to show their greatness. 

After the Koskimo have entered, the maa’mx’én6x come in. Pieces 
of board representing dorsal fins are attached to their backs. They 
carry wreaths of hemlock branches in their hands, Their arms are 
stretched back and they make the motions of swimming, blowing from 
time to time like whales. They drop their wreaths in the rear of the 
house, go out again, take their fins off, and reenter. Then the people 
beat time, and the maa/mx’én6x, holding their blankets stretched out 
backward, enter. They take up their wreaths, and call the name of the 
copper or other property that they are going to give away. Then they 


Fig. 179. 
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throw the wreaths into the fire. This means that.they are going to rival 
the other tribes in the amount of property that they will give away. 

The wives of the Koskimo, the qau’qétsaxsEm (?), are the next to enter. 
Each of them carries a number of sticks, which represent the amount 
of property which they are going to give to their husbands. Each 
says what amount of property these sticks represent. They are fol- 
lowed by the qa‘qaé and k-é’k-éxalaqa, the wives of the maa’mx’énéx. 
They also carry sticks and state how much property they are going to 
give away. 

Last of all the mEsé’q, or Sea-egg, enters. Sharp sticks about 3 feet 
long are fastened to his clothing. Two men accompany him. When 
he comes to the rear of the house, all the sticks are pulled out from his 
clothing, and at the same time the 
names of all the coppers which were —— 
given away during the past year 
are called. Everyone who has given 
away blankets has one stick con- 
tributed to the ornaments of this 
peculiardancer. Thesticks are then 
thrown into the fire, while all sing 
out, “ye!” 

The maa‘mx’énox and d’6/d’opa 
then arrange themselves behind the 
fire, facing the rear of the house. 

The ‘singing master stands behind 
them, facing the door and looking at 
the singers. The Koskimo and hé’- 
mélk siton each side of the house, the 
women in the rear row. (See p. 436.) 

Finally the seal society enter in 
the same manner as described above Nimkish. 

p- 506). The three crosspieces represent the central and 

While they are going to their seats terminal heads of the et‘elut. 

Cat. No, 175514, U.S.N.M. Collected by F. Boas. 

the singers slip out singly through ; 

the secret door. Then suddenly they all reenter the house with great 
noise, and the people say: “The great maa’mx’énéx have become 
excited.”' They go around the fire slowly, holding their blankets 
spread out. Sometimes they are led by one of the mé/émqoat. Then 
they pretend to pursue the latter.*. If the member of the seal society 
should happen to be a fool dancer, they endeavor to hit his nose, and 
as soon as they succeed in doing so he gets excited and stabs the 
people. During all this time the singing master remains in his place. 


' la maa’ mx’énuxtsé’! 
Wild these, the great maa’inx’énox. 
? They act according to their names. The maa‘mx’éndx are killer whales, while 
the mé‘émqoat are seals, who are the prey of the former. 
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After the singers have rearranged themselves in the rear of the fire, 
two of their number are sent to the door. Each has arattle. They 
are the heralds who announce the dances which are to be performed 
that night in order to bring about the return of the novice. When 
the singers and the members of the seal society are in their places, the 
people slip out singly and return to perform their dances. On this 
evening they do not show the highest dances which they possess, but 
those which they owned when they were children. On the whole the 
lower grades of dances come in first, the higher ones later on, but there 
is no strict order. As soon as one of them approaches the house, the 
heralds shake their rattles, and upon this signal the singers begin to 
beat the boards rapidly, and continue to do so during the dance, at the 
end of which they sing one song of the dancer. The character of these 
dances was described in the preceding 
chapter. 

When about one-half of all the dances 
have been shown, and particularly after 
a dance that has been well performed, two 
messengers (h0/Laq’is, listeners) are sent 
out by the speaker of the master of cere- 
monies to listen if nosign of the ha‘mats’a’s 
return can be heard. They go out, listen, 
and come back saying that they have not 
heard anything. 

While the people are waiting for the 
dancers to come in, railleries are going 

Fig. 181. on. The speaker of the yé’wix-ila sends 

HEAD RING OF HAI/ALIK*AUAB. the heralds: ‘Go to our friend (the bear 

pan nage dancer) and see if he has not washed.”! 

herald goes out, after turning in the 

door. When he comes back, and the next dancer is to be a woman, he 

may say: “She will not come; she is fighting with her husband ;” or, 
“She will not come; she and her husband are kissing each other.” 

The dances continue until early in the morning, when the ghost 
dancer appears. As soon as the people sing his song, all the old 
ha‘mats’as, who have not entered the house so far, get excited, their 
whistles are blown by the hé‘lig-a, and they enter the house from all 
sides—through the roof, through the front door, and through the secret 
doors in the rear of the house. They jump down on the floor, squat, 
and, looking up, ery “hap hap!” They jump around the fire four times, 
looking up and erying “hap!” all the time. Their cries are supposed 
to be heard by the novice in the woods, who is heard all of a sudden 
on the roof of the house. He runs around four times, Three times 
he pushes the boards of the roof aside, and then he jumps down, The 


Ha’ga laxens (na/né), F’saé 
Go to our friend (bear). Nothe washed. 
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his exit through the secret door in the rear of the 
house. Only the hemlock branches with which he 
was adorned remain in the house. As soon as the 
people see that he has disappeared, they say that 
somebody has made a mistake which angered the 
ha/mats’a and caused him to leave the house again. 

Not always is the ha‘mats’a induced to return in 
the manner described here. Sometimes the xoa/éxoé 
dances and the earthquake that is thus produced 
brings him back, or the dance of the t’0’X’uit may 
bring him back. 

In some instances a particular officer, the Lelé‘L’- 
alénéx, must try to call the novice. Heis considered 
the chief of all the qué’‘qutsa. He wears a rough 
head ring and neck ring of red cedar bark which js 
twisted four times. His face is blackened. He enters 
carrying a baton and stops in front of the fire. If 
anyone should laugh, he points at him, and the per- 
son who is thus singled out must look downward. 
He goes around the fire singing his secret song, as 
follows:! 

Ah, ah, supernatural power! Ah, ah, ah, supernatural 
power! Hoo! 

In the rear of the house he turns onee, cries “hu!” 
and stoops down to listen. Then he continues his 
circuit and repeats this action in front of the house. 
While he is doing so the ha‘mats’a appears on 
the roof, in the rear right hand corner of the house, 
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people surround him and try to hold him. He runs around the fire 
four times, but all of a sudden he has disappeared again, having made 


NECK BING OF SHAMAN, 
MADE OF RED CEDAR 
BARK. 

IV A, No, 1033, R yal Ethno 
graphical Museum, Berlin 
Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


runs around the roof, and opens a hole on the left hand front corner 
and looks down into the house. From here he rushes to the rear left 


corner of the house. Then he runs to 


Fig. 183. under the place where 


HEAD KING OF WA"TANEM, looking down. Finaliy 


the rear right corner, and to the front 
right corner, pushes the boards aside, 
and looks down into the house. Then 
the people take a number of blankets, 
spread them out tight, and hold them 


the ha‘mats’a is 
he jumps down 


IV A, No, 6872, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Herlin. Into the blankets in the front right cor- 


Collected by F. Boas, 


ner ofthe house. They 


try to hold him, 


and slowly go around the tire trying to lay their hands upon him, but 
he disappears again. Only his hemlock branches are left in the hands 


of the people. 


‘Appendix, page 724, 
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Then the LElé’L’alénox says that the laughing of the person whom 
-he pointed out in the beginning was the cause of the disappearance T 
of the ha’mats’a. The laugher must call his daughter to dance, P 
and he must take a staff (the feast pole qa‘sdp’éq) in his hands and 
promise to give a feast after her dance. 
If any other mistake should have been 
made, the LEJéL’alénox points it out in a 
similarway. When, for instance, a woman 
has brought her uninitiated children into N 
the house, he will say on entering, “I smell iii 
someone who is profane;”' and the people ae 
will reply, “Important is your word.”’ 
Then he asks for red cedar bark, which pe. 
is given to him. He makes a neck ring 
and a head ring (figs. 186, 187, pp. 527, = 
528). He asks one man to beat time. rs 
Then he sings his secret song, and sad- wm" 
denly the voices of birds (whistles) are wt 
heard on top of the house. He holds the bo, 
red cedar bark in front of his face, push- bri 
ing it forward with every step and erying, = 
“6, 6, Op, Op.” Then he puts the cedar ite 
bark on the child’s head. The birds’ voices rot 
suddenly disappear, and are heard on the Ph 
roof of the house of the child’s father. for 
Wag) Then that child must disappear, it being the 
a | "4 «supposed that he has been taken away by sud 
/ these spirits. but 
if ‘4 After the novice has disappeared again, this 
vi | f\ the chief’s speaker asks all the peeple to sur 
ry! \ \ make themselves ready to expect the nov- 
ne) ice on the following morning. All this a3 
time his whistles are heard in the woods. 
Fig. 184. 
WHALE SOCIETY. have a short rest, but after about an hour | 
IV A, No. Royal Ethnographical Museum, OF two the yé/wix‘ila calls them to his 
lin. Collected by A. Jacobsen, house and asks them to try to catch the 
new hié/mats’a. He says: “Take care! we want to save our great 
friend:”* Then the master of ceremonies requests the seal society to a 
assemble, and the qué‘qutsa to follow them. He says, ‘Gather seals!”' WIN 
Ca 
'Hmm; bixusp’ala, smell of the profane. 
Awi laxaéx HO'Leleté. 
Important your word, HO'veleté. song 
*Laams nénkmo'k qansd’ wa wultse xEns agail 
You, take care you, friends, we want to save our 
xtsé. He i: 
great friend. sees | 
*LOxsEmaLaa mL is mé/emqoat. 
In bunch you " 
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The k-i/nqalaLala lead the way, each singing her secret song. All the 
people follow them toward the beach. The first k-i/nqalaLala sings:! 


Yiya ham yiyaha. I am the real tamer of BaxbakualanuXsi’waé. 
Yiya ham yiyaha. I pull the red cedar bark from BaxbakualanuXsi‘waé’s back. 


Then the second one sings:! 
It is my power to pacify you, when you are in a state of ecstasy.” 


They go westward, and as soon as they come to the place called 
Nau/‘alak’uas (place of supernatural power), about one-eighth of a mile 
west of the village, four sons or 
relatives of the yé’wix-ila are sent 
out to gather hemlock branches. 
During this time the singers sing 
the new songs which were made 
on the preceding day in the woods, 
in order to enable the other people 
to learn these songs. Now, the 
boys return, bringing the hemlock 
branches, which are used for mak- 
ing head and neck rings for the 
people. All the qué’qutsa form a 


Fig. 185. 
row and take each others’ hands. HEAD RING OF QUE’QUTSA. 
They sing the new songs and go Koskimo. 


forward. The old ha ‘mats’as and Cat. No, 175526, U.S. N. M. Collected by F. Boas, 


the other members of the seal society go before them. Then all of a 
sudden the new ha‘mats’a appears, and is surrounded by the people, 
but he disappears again. It is not the novice himself who appears at 
this time, but some other man who looks like him, and who while being 
surrounded by the “seals” takes off his hemlock dress and dresses in 
red cedar bark like the other seals, 
so that apparently the ha’mats’a has 
disappeared again, leaving only his 
hemlock dress. Suddenly the novice 
is seen again in front of the village. 
Everybody runs to take him, but he 
disappears again in the same man- 
Fig. 186. ner as before. After a short time he 
HEAD RING OF ONE WHO IS ADMITTED To THE iS-Seen again at Nau/‘alak’uas. He 
WINTER CEREMONIAL FOR THE FIRST TIME. is surrounded, but disappears athird 
Cat. No, 175501, U. 8. N. M. Collected by F. Boas, ° 
time. Then all the people form a 
row, take each others’ hands, and each begins to sing his own secret 
song. Thus they approach the village, where the ha/mats’a is seen 
again. One man strips off his clothing and goes in front of the people. 
He is called the bait of the tribe (t@/leEm). As soon as the ha‘mats’a 
sees him he rushes up to him, seizes his arm, and bites it. Then the 
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' Appendix, page 724. * This is the secret song of all the hé‘lig-a. 
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people catch him and lead him toward the house, singing the new 
songs. (Plate 44.) The hé’lig-a sing their secret songs, and the unini- 
tiated cry “‘hoi’p.” By this means they attempt to tame the ha/mats’a. 
The people lead him to the house of the yé’wix-ila, who, on their 
approach, steps out of the house with his whole family, dressed in red 
cedar bark ornaments and button blankets. Their faces are marked 
with black spots. Their heads are covered with down. They dance in 
front of the house, accompanying the new songs. Some of the yé/wi 
x‘ila’s relatives go down to the people, who lead the ha/mats’a, and 
hold boards in their hands for the people to beat time on. Then the 
latter begin to sing as follows: “‘Woe! you are making your parents 
poor, naualak!”' Then they walk into the house. After they have all 
entered, the new k-i/nqalaLala who returned with the ha’mats’a from 
the woods, and who, during the 
ceremony, is entirely naked, be- 
gins to sing her new song. She 
enters the house going backward, 
facing the ha’mats’a, whom she 
desires to lead into the house. 
The ha‘mats’a, however, is appar- 
HN ently unwilling to enter, and stays 


. for about half an hour in the door, 
\\ where heturns four times, the hé’- 
yp VN time. During this time the peo- 

f ple raise the ha’msp’éq and the 

As soon as it is com- 

pleted, the leaves the 

p) door, goes to the right until he 

comes to the rear of the house, 


and climbs the ha‘msp’éq. He 
Fig, 181. ascends the roof of the house, 
NECK RING OF — WHO 18 ADMITTED TO THE WINTER runs around once, and returns, 
CERBMONIAL FOR THE FIRST TIME. - - 
Cat. No, 175502, U.S. N. M. Collected by F. Boas. descending the ha’msp’éq, or he 
jumps down from the door of the 
mi‘wiL. As soon as he jumps down he rushes to one man and bites 
his. arn’. He goes around the fire once, holding him in this way. 
Then he climbs the ha/msp’éq again, runs around the roof, and after 
he comes down again bites another man. This is repeated four times. 
The people during this time sing the new songs, and the ha‘mats’a 
dances around the fire, but not properly, as he is supposed to be still 
out of his senses. After he has danced around the fire the fourth 
time, he goes into the mi‘wiL. Then all the people take off the hemlock 
branches and throw them into the fire. This is called smoking the 
wildness of BaxbakudlanuXsi’waé out of the ha/mats’a. Then they 
arrange themselves according to the societies to which they belong. 
The yé’wix-ila whe stands at the left-hand side of the door says: “I 


'W6 sis wun g‘iL mOwéL6s nau‘alakué woé woe! 
Woe you make poormen you naualak wos woé. 
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THE RETURN OF THE HA’maTsya. 
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am (Hé‘iLtsagolis)! Come friends and give away the bracelets and 
coppers.”' The name by which he calls himself here is the one which 
he assumes at this festival. Then the members of the society to 
which he belongs take the brass bracelets and the coppers out of the 
box and give them to him. He says: “I ebtained this property from 
my father-in-law, and I am going to distribute it now according to the 
laws of the winter dance.”? 

The yé’wix-ila tarns everything over to the master of ceremonies or 
to one of his own relatives, who in their turn distribute the property 
among the assembly, giving the women first, then the “seals,” and 
lastly the qué/qutsa, each person receiving one stick of bracelets and 
one stick of coppers. After the property has been distributed, the 
people go home and take their breakfast in their own houses. 

In the evening the yé’wix-ila again requests four messengers to invite 
the people. He tells them the names of the new ha‘mats’a and k:i’n- 
qalaLala, and tells them to call the people to come to his house, in order 
to tame the new ha‘mats’a and k-i/nqalaLala. Each of these messen- 
gers receives ope bytton blanket. They go to the various houses and 
say :* 

“Shamans! We will pacify this supernatural one. We will soften 
(TsE’mqok-aLa)‘* by means of our songs. Friends! We will pacify this 
supernatural one. We will restore to her senses (Hé‘lig-ixstég:ilisa).° 
Let us go into the dancing house before dark!” 

After they return to the dancing house, the yé’wix-ila calls four 
more messengers, who also receive a button blanket each in payment - 5 
for their services. They must go to the end of the village, and begin- 
ning at the last house they must say: “We come back to call you. 
The fire is going out. We have no fuel. Come quick, shamans!”® The 
people follow them at once, and all enter the dancing house. 


'NO‘guam Qé’laxdaéx lag-a nénEmé‘k" qas_ ax’é/itdax’6s sa‘xa 


Tam oe come, friends, for youto give the 
“o/kulé Lewa La’qoxsEm 7 
bracelets and coppers that you give them away. 
2? La’mEnuX ia’x’uiL nénEmokué = g*ind’x ‘iyankmX 
We will give away, frie this what we got from there we 
our wife 
qig’a'taas. 
from whom wife was obtained. 
3La’mens yoLaLai’ pépaxalai’ laxoa Lokoalaxai’. La’mrns tamalqoacai’ 


We will tame  paxalas this supernaturalone. We will make soft inside by 
means of songs, 


lax La’mrns hélék-aLai’ nénEmdkoai’ 1a‘xoa Lokoalaxai’. 
on “sound of swallowing.’ We will tame friends at this supernatural one, 
La’meEns pépaxalai’ lax 
We will restore to his paxalas on Tamer of (Ha’mats’a’s) We will all go in before 
senses mouth. dark. 
‘Name of the ha‘mats’a novice. 
5Name of the novice. 
SQatsésdaai’ la’am k*ilx’étdé da leqoi'L; k’é’osnaiX lequilaai’; wii 
We walk back going out the fire ; not we firewood ; wii hurry 


Lax pépaxalai’. 
paxalas, 
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During the whole day the whistles of the ha’mats’a were heard in the 
house. Then the speaker of the yé’wix-ila says as follows: “ Friends, 
do as I desire! Try to pacify our friend! Let all the women dance!”! 
This is a request to the women to dance with the ha’mats’a in order to 
tame him. The master of ceremonies calls upon all the ha’mshamtsEs, 
the hai‘alik-ilaL, the t?0’ X’uit, and the k-i‘nqalaLala to dance with the 
ha‘mats’a. They blacken their faces, put eagle down on their heads, 
and begin to dance. Then the ha’mats’a shakes the ha’msp’éq and 
comes out of the ma/wiL. At once the people begin to beat the boards, 
but do not sing. The ha’mats’a goes around the fire once and disap- 
pears again in the ma’wiL. The master of ceremonies says: “Some- 
body must have made a mistake,” and calls up the paxa‘lalaL—that 
means the shaman dancer. He steps forward, calls for a round rattle, 
and as soon as the master of ceremonies has given it to him he begins 
to sing the song of the paxa‘lalaL.’ “ You took me around the world, 
BaxbakualanuXsi’waé.” He goes around the fire and then enters the 
ma‘wil at the same place where the ha’mats’a went in. He stays 
there for about ten minutes and then reappears, saying that the people 
have made too much noise, and that they did not have enough down on 
their heads, and that the ha’mats’a had disappeared again for these 
reasons. The master of ceremonies calls for four dishes of eagle down. 
Then four men come out of the right hand front corner of the house 
carrying the dishes and saying that they were waiting for the orders 
of the master of ceremonies. He sends the four men to feather the 
heads of the people, beginning with the ha’mats’a, continuing with the 
other “seals,” and finishing with the qué’qutsa. Then the master of 
ceremonies says that the eagle down brought into the house super- 
natural power (which is not supposed to be present where there is no 
down). 

Now the hi‘mats’a is seen to leave the ma‘wiL again. He jumps 
down, goes around the fire once, and disappears again. Again the 
paxa‘lalaL is sent to discover if a mistake has been made which 
induced the hi‘mats’a to leave again. He sings the same song as 
before, enters the ma‘wiL, where he stays for some time. He reappears 
and says that the ha’mats’a was displeased because the hé‘iig-a did 
not sing their secret song. Then four hé‘lig-a are sent into the ma‘wiL. 
The yé’wix‘ila gives four button blankets to the master of ceremonies 
and requests him to do with them whatever he pleases. The master 
of ceremonies gives them to the hé’lig-a, who then begin to sing: ‘‘Wa 


Ta aadé’ la’ams waxé‘ideXdaéxL qis gu’nx”itdads J4loLa xeEns 


Ia, friends, you give my desire me for you try get him = our 
friend our. All you women dance. 


2?Yam ha mim ha mai yé, hamamaai hama. 
LaXden06’k® laistai selahayiias, BaxbakualanuXsi‘waé, 
You took me around the world, Bax bakualanu Xsi'waé. 
They all have one song in common. 
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ha wa ha wa ha wa ha wa ha hai ya yé hé ya yé ya ya wa ha wa ha hai 
ya yé hé ya yé ha yé ha, hoip.” 

Now they enter the maiwiL, and after a short time bring out the 
ha‘mats’a, who bites the arm of one of them. As soon as they approach 
the door of the house, the ha’mats’a lets go his hold, turns around, 
and bites a second one in the same way. They continue their way, and, 
when they reach the ma‘wiL, the ha/mats’a disappears once more, The 
hé‘lig:a follow him, and soon he reappears, biting the third one. As 
soon as they come to the door, he lets go his hold and bites the fourth 
one. When they reach the rear of the house again, the hé‘lig-a do not 
allow him to reenter the ma‘wiL. The people beat time rapidly. Dur- 
ing these ceremonies the ha‘mavs a is entirely naked, with the exception 
of a wreath of hemlock branches which he wears around his neck, one 
around his head, one around the waist, and bracelets and anklets of the 
same material. 

Now the people begin to sing the new songs which were made for 
the hia‘mats’a. After the first song has been sung, he disappears in 
the ma‘wiL, and immediately the mask of QoaqoaXualanu Xsi‘waé, the 
raven, appears. After the mask has disappeared, the ha‘mats’a appears 
again, entirely naked. When he has finished his dance, the mask of 
BaxbakualanuXsi/waé comes out (see p. 446). The mask disappears in 
the ma‘wiL, and the ha’‘mats’a comes out again dancing slowly. He 
wears a crown of red cedar bark on his head, a wide neck ring of the 
same material, anklets, bracelets, a dancing apron, and a bear skin. 
Then the people continue to sing the new songs which were made for 
him. The master of ceremonies spreads a new mat in the middle of the 
rear of the house in front of the singers. After his dance the ha’mats’a 
sits down on this mat, facing the rear of the house. Then the k-i/nqala- 
Lala comes out of the ma‘wiL singing her new secret song. After she 
has finished, the people sing the new songs which were made for her in 
the woods. She dances until the two songs are finished. Then the 
master of ceremonies calls up a man named Ts’é/qamé (qué‘qutsa name); 
* Come, friend, try if you can reach our friend.”' This is the request to 
him to tame the ha‘mats’a. Ts’@’qamé asks for four pieces of white 
soft cedar bark, which are given to him by the yé’wix-ila.? Ts’@/qamé 
takes them, crying “ hoip, hoip.”. That means that he is putting the 
secret of the winter dance into the bark. He asks for a pole (about 6 
feet long), which is given to him by the yé/wix-ila, or by the brother of 
the latter, who is looking after the fire. Ts’é/qamé ties the four pieces 
of cedar bark to the end of the pole. Each piece is about 8 feet long. 
He tells the people to be ready to beat time when the signal is given. 
He asks one of the k-i/nqalaLala to take off the clothing of the ha‘/mats’a. 


'Qelag-a adé , qas qis goayd'Lasés Ax g*ins 
Come, friend, for to try see that you reach our friend. 
*He says: Ax’e’ta mLé. 
Give white cedar bark me four pieces only. 
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The k-i/nqalaLala goes around the fire saying “hoip, hoip, hoip, hoip,” qi 
and then takes the h i*mats’a’s clothing and cedar bark ornaments off. m 
Then Ts’é’qamé gives the signal to the people to begin beating time, and 
as soon as they begin he puts one end of the cedar bark into the fire. He le 
runs around the fire until he comes to the place where the ha’mats’a is ru 
sitting. Here he swings the burning bark over the ha/matsa’s head, and tit 
at the same time the latter turns around squatting and crying “hap, le} 
hap, hap.” Ts’é’qamé goes around the fire once more, and keeping pi 
his eye on the ha‘mats’a until he reaches him the second time he swings lo 
again the burning cedar bark over his head. This is done four times. tie 
This is called nawa/qama. Then the hé‘lig-a lift the ha‘mats’a, lug him 11 
. ae around the fire, and take him into the ma‘wit. The master of cere- pi 
monies now calls the yé’wix-ila and asks him to pay Ts’é’qamé for his en 
it work. The ye’wix-ila goes into his bedroom and brings out a button th 
th blanket, which he gives to him. Then the yé’wix-ila asks the master 7 
of ceremonies or one of his relatives to distribute the rest of the brass go 
bracelets, coppers, and button blankets among the people. Each lai 
person receives one stick of bracelets, one stick of coppers, and one ris 
ah Now all the profane must leave the house. The door is closed and tal 
pi the purification of the ha’mats’a begins. Four men must take part At 
i in this ceremony,—the kué’ts’én6x or the washer, the qa’nén6x or en 
the rubber, the ts’é’silaénéx or the tongsmaker, and the t’a’mtsé- ey’ 
! | . nox or the time beater. Whatever these men ask for incidentally it 
a: to the ceremony must be given to them, and they retain it as their tot 
personal property. When everything is quiet, the ts’é’silaénéx asks tor 
for a piece of cedar board about 6 feet long, for a wedge, and for a tse 
ae stone hammer. After this is brought to him, the t’a’mtsénox sits re] 
ay down in his place ready to beat time. Then the ts’é’silaénéx asks for are 
} i | a belt. After he has received it, he puts it on, goes around the fire ‘ 
i} four times, carrying a rattle in his hand, while the t’a’/mts’én6x is beat- the 
Sat ing time. He does not sing, but says “‘hoip, hoip.” After he has gone ho 
. th around the fire four times, he stops, puts his rattle down, and stoops up 
Hy three times, as though he was going to take up the hammer and wedge, fou 
| \ but he does not really take it until he stoops down the fourth time. ku 
lap Every time he stoops the t’a’mtsén6x gives a short rap on the board. wa 
i Then the ts’@/silaénéx goes around the fire until he comes to the place he 
i where the board is lying on the ground. He steps up to it, turns once fire 
{ iy’ to the left, puts his wedge against the board, and pretends to drive it tin 
i in with his stone hammer, but he takes it off again, turns once more to or 
: ti the left, and places it a second and third time against the board. Ev 
a) i _ The fourth time he really, with one hard blow, drives the wedge into the he 
ati board and splits it. Then he asks the yé’wix-ila for a knife, and after left 
it is given to him he makes a pair of tongs out of the cedar board. wa 
Then he asks for a clean mat and for a piece of soft white cedar bark. bee 
He takes it up with his tongs, goes around the fire, and gives it to the He 
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qavnénox. Every time these men go around the fire the t’a‘mtséndx 
must beat the boards. 

Then the qa’nénox takes the mat and spreads it on the floor at the 
left-hand side of the door, and lays the cedar bark on it. He begins to 
rub the bark and to cut it. When cutting, he draws his knife three 
times, pretending to cut, and every time he does so he turns to the 
left. The fourth time he really begins to cut the bark. One of the 
pieces which he cuts is about 6 feet, and two other pieces about 2 feet 
long each. A knotis tied in the middle of the long piece, which is then 
tied in shape of a ring, the ends crossing each other and leaving about 
1 foot free. The two shorter pieces are tied near the middle of the long 
piece, so that the whole forms a ring with two ends on one side and two 
ends near the middle. The ring represents the body, the knot the head, 
the upper ends the arms, and the lower ends the feet of a person. 

Now he rises and gives a signal to the t’a’mtsénéx to beat time. He 
goes around the fire once and stops near the tongs which the ts’é’si- 
laéndx made. Then he puts the ring down. Now the ts’ésilaénéx 
rises. He spreads the tongs with a small stick. Three times he pre- 
tends to take them up, turning each time. The fourth time he really 
takes them and goes toward the ring of white cedar bark, the qa’na’yu. 
At this time the t’a’mtsénéx begins to beat time again. The ts’é’sila- 
endx goes around the fire with the tongs in his hands and keeps his 
eye on the qa‘’na’yu all the time. When he comes to the mat on which 
it is lying, he pretends to take it up with the tongs, but he does not 
touch it. Then he turns around to the left and extends his arms 
toward the place of the rising sun. Every time he does so the t’a’m- 
tséndx gives a hard rap on the board, and the people cry “wa!” This is 
repeated three times; the fourth time he takes the qa’na‘yu, and goes 
around the fire four times until he arrives at the east side of the house. 

Then he pushes up the tongs three times. The fourth time he turns 
them around and places the handle under the roof of the east side of the 
house. He goes around the fire four times. Then he pretends to take 
up four stones with his tongs. He does not really take them until the 
fourth time. During this time the t’a’mtsénéx beats again. Then the 
kuéts’én6x asks for a new dish, which is put on the floor. He asks for 
water, which is brought to himin a bucket. When he takes the latter, 
he gives a signal to the t’a’mtséndx to beat. He walks around the 
fire with the water, while all the people say “wa wa wa.” Every 
time he comes to the point where he started, either opposite the door 
or in the rear of the house, he turns and lifts his bucket toward the sun. 
Every time he does so the t’a‘mtséndx stops with a loud rap. After 
he has done so four times, he goes to the dish, which is standing at the 
left-hand side from the door. Three times he pretends to pour out 
water, and the fourth time he empties it into the dish. After this has 
been done, the new ha‘mats’a is called to come out from the ma‘wiL. 
He and the k-i‘ngalaLala come out entirely naked. A new mat is put 
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down for them next to the dish. The qa’nénéx holds the mat in his 
hands, turns, and pretends to put it down. After he has done so three 
times, he really puts it down. Every time he turns he says, “ hoi’p.” 
The fourth time, after putting down the mat, the k-i/nqulaLala: sings 
the hé‘lig‘a song.' The k-i/nqalaLala goes four times around the fire 
singing. The ha‘mats’a must follow her, and every time the k-i/nqala- 
Lala turns he must turn too. They turn whenever they reach the point 
opposite the door and in the rear of the house. After they have made 
four circuits, they sit down, the ha’mats’a looking wild all the time, as 
though he wanted to bite the people. The qa’néndx rises and goes 
around the fire after signaling the t’a’mtsénd6x to beat time. He takes 
a small stick, and places it in the wall of the house a little below the 
tongs on which the qa’nayu is hanging, but before really placing it 
there he pretends to make the motion three times, turning after each 
motion. Then he attempts to take the qa’nayu from the tongs, but he 
really does not take it down until after he has made the motion three 
times. As soon as he really takes it, the t'a‘mtsénox gives a loud rap, 
and says “ya.” Then the qa’néndx turns once and puts the qa’nayu 
on the short stick. Again he goes around the fire while the t’a/mtsé- 
nox is beating time. He goes to the tongs, turns around once, and 
takes them down. 

He goes around the fire holding the tongs downward. During this 
time the t’a’mtsénox beats time. The qa’néndx stops at the door and 
holds the tongs toward the door. Then the kué’ts’énox rises, and with 
acommon baton he strikes the small stick which spreads the tongs, 
thus throwing it out of the door. If the stick should happen to strike 
the walls of the house and not hit the door, it forebodes short life for 
the ha‘mats’a. Then the ts’é’silaéndx turns and goes around the fire. 
Three times he pretends to take the stones out of the fire, every time 
extending the tongs towards the sun. The fourth time he really takes 
the stones up. Then the people cry “wa wa.” He turns, goes around 
the fire four times, and stops near the dish containing the water. Three 
times he pretends to throw the stones into the water, and every time 
he does so the t’a’‘mtsénéx beats time. The fourth time he throws them 
into the water. 

This ceremony is performed with each stone singly. Then he goes 
again around the fire and puts the tongs back under the roof in the 
same place where they were before. 

Now the kué’ts’énéx rises. He goes around the fire stretching his 
right hand backward and shaking it. This is the signal for the t’a’m- 
tséndx to beat the board as hard as possible. Every time he reaches 
the east and the west side of the fire he turns around and the beater 
gives one short rap. Every time he comes to the turning point he 
extends his hands toward the qa’nia’yu as though he was going to 
take it down. His hands are shaking all the time like those of Bax- 


‘It is my power to pacify you (see page 527). 
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bakualanuXsi’waé. The fourth time he really takes the qa’na’yu down. 
Its “head” is in his left hand, its lower end in his right hand. He 
holds his left hand stretched forward. He goes around the fire, and at 
the turning point extends the ring toward the sun. Every time he 
does so the t’a/mtsén6x gives a short beat. 

He walks around the fire four times, and finally stops near the 
ha‘mats’a. Then the qa’néndx calls the kuéts’éndx to come to the 
ha‘mats’a. The kuéts’én6x goes aroung the fire four times, stops at 
the dish holding the water, and stoops down three times, intending to 
dip water out with his hands. He does not really take it until the 
fourth time. He holds the water in his two hands, goes around the 
fire, lifts it toward the sun, turns around, and puts it on the head of 
the ha‘mats’a, softly stroking the latter. Then he takes more water, 
puts it again on the hia’mats’a’s head in the same manner. This cere- 
mony is also repeated four times. The k-i‘nqalaLala sits next to the 
ha‘mats’a. The kué’/ts’@n6x turns around and puts four handfuls of 
water on her head in the same way as he put it on that of the 
ha/mats’a. Then the qa’néndx rises again and the t’a‘mtsénéx beats 
time. He goes around the fire carrying the ring, and on the west side 
he extends it toward the sun. Then he walks around to the ha’‘mats’a, 
turns slowly, and puts the ring over the ha‘mats’a’s head, doubling it 
up and wiping his whole body. The ha‘mats’a first extends his right 
arm, then his left arm, through the ring. When the ring comes down 
to his feet, he raises his right leg first, puts it down outside the ring, 
turns all around on his right foot, then takes up his left foot, and sits 
down on the mat, facing east. The qa’néndx takes the ring up, turns 
around, and drops his left hand and raises his right hand alternately. 

Again the ha‘mats’a extends his right arm, and he rubs him in the 
same way as the first time. This is repeated four times. Then the 
qa’nénodx goes around the fire and performs the same ceremony with 
the k-i/nqalaLala. Then the people sing: “In olden times you went 
all around the world with the supernatural being.”' 

The qa’néndx takes the tongs down from the roof and takes up the 
qa’na’‘yu, while the t’a‘mtséndx is beating time. He goes around the 
fire swinging the ring, turns in the front and in the rear of the house, 
raising the ring toward the sun. After he has gone around the fire 
four times, he swings the ring over the fire until it ignites. Then all 
the people say “wa wa.” He walks out of the house, and burns the 
ring on the street. Then he burns the tongs in the house. Then all 
the people are allowed to enter the house. 

After the song has been sung, the ha‘mats’a gets excited, leaves the 
house, and runs around the village. , 

The yé’ wix-ila now brings all his dishes and kettles, spoons and mats, 
and distributes them among the people of his tribe, the people going to 
the pile and each taking one piece.- This celebration lasts until it is 
nearly daylight. 


‘Appendix, page 724. 
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About this time the four officers, the kué’ts’@n6x, the qa’néndx, the 
ts’é'silaénéx, and the t’a’mtsén6x, leave the house, the ‘ast named car- 
rying the baton. Then theysay:' “ Here is food for you qué’qutsa.” 

This is the notice for the last great feast in the winter dance cere- 
monies. At this time they count up all the mistakes made by the 
ha‘mats’a.’ 

For four days after this the ha‘mats’a runs about biting the people. 
On the fourth night the yé’wix-ila calls his society and tells them that 
the ha’msp’éq is to be burnt. A messenger belonging to his society is 
sent out to call all the people together. He is given a button blanket 
and a new head ring and neck ring. This messenger goes to every 
house and says:* “Friends, we will tame our great friend —— Ra 
Then the whole tribe, men, women, and children, assemble. They sing 
the ha’mats’a songs, and during the ensuing day the yé’wix-ila pays 
them for their bites, the price being one canoe for each bite. The 
women who danced receive bracelets; the men who sang, button blan- 
kets. These presents must be returned with interest when the receivers 
give a festival another year. 

All the qué’qutsa must now leave the buildmg. The fool dancers 
and bears are also required to go out. Only the ha‘mats’a, ha‘msham- 
tsEs, n0/ntsistalaL, qo@’/qoasElaL, na‘ne of Baxbakualanu Xsi/waé, and 
k-i‘nqalaLala; the laxsa, stay. Théy nail the door up and clase all 
the chinks and holes in the walls. The k-i‘ngalaLala take the batons, 
then all the ha/mats’as begin to cry “hap, hap.” The ha/mshamtsEs cry 
“wip, wip, wip,” and all the others utter their peculiar sounds. The k-i‘n- 
qalaLala beat time, and each sings his own song. During this time the 
ha‘mats’a gets excited, goes around the fire and around the ha/msp’éq 
four times. Then they lift the ha’msp’éq and pull it down, laying it so 
that it slants down from the roof. During this ceremony all the ha‘ma- 
ts’as are naked. Four times they go up and down the ha‘msp’éq while 
it 18 in this position, crying “hap, hap.” Then the ha’msp’éq is taken 
down entirely. The ha’mats’as cut it into four pieces, while the k-i/nqa- 
laLala and the others who are present make as much noise as possible. 
Then four ha‘mats’as carry each piece. They carry it around the fire, 
turning in front and in the rear of the house, and crying “hap” all 
the time. Then they throw the pieces into the fire. Next, the ma/wiL 
is pulled down and burnt with similar ceremonies. For four days they 
remain in the house singing the new ha/mats’a songs. On the fourth 
day they dress in red cedar bark, strew their heads with feathers, and 
blacken their faces. Then the wii/léqa—the first meal of the ha’mats’a 


'Hamayaal’ qa s quéqutsai’. 
Food for you qué‘qutsa. 
2 Qa qemxsilé qa kuX wultsewé qa da‘dartsalé 
For turning to left in qana‘yu. for falling out of qana’yu, for langhing through qana‘yu. 
*Lamans nénemokoai’, lixans nemoxtsé’ 
We will tame friends our great friend (Real skull eater). 
Baxbakualanu wae). 
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after his return from the bush—is celebrated. The k-i/nqalaLala leaves 
the house, followed by the ha’mats’a, each singing his own song. They 
go into four houses and are fed by the people. The ha‘mats’a must 
eat all that is given to him. Then they walk into the next house, where 
they are fed again. 

Now the whole tribe assembles again in the house of the yé’wix-ila. 
A canoe mast is put up in the middle of the house, and the master of 
ceremonies asks, “‘ Who will take the red cedar bark off from the people 
and keep it until next winter®’ Whoever intends to give a winter 
dance the following winter must step up and take hold of the stick. 
Then all the people take their rings off and throw them into the fire. 
Four only are kept until the next year. The people tie handkerchiefs 
around their heads in place of the cedar bark. 

Then “the sound of the batons is driven out of the house.” The 
people beat time four times and then throw all the sticks into the fire. 
This is the end of the winter dance. 

After biting persons, and particularly after eating slaves or bedies, 
the ha‘mats’a must observe a great many rules. Immediately after they 
have eaten of a corpse, the hé‘lig-a brings them salt water, of which 
they drink great quantities in order to produce vomiting. If they do 
not vomit as many pieces as they have swallowed, their excrements are 
examined in order to ascertain if all the pieces of human flesh have 
passed the body. The bones of the body that they have eaten are kept 
for four months. ‘They are kept alternately four days in their bedrooms 
on the north side of the house where the sun does not strike them, and 
four days under rocks in the sea. Finally they are thrown into the sea. 

The ha‘mats’as are not allowed to go out of the house door, but they 
must use the secret door in the rear of the house only. When one of 
them goes out to defecate, all the others must go with him, each carry- 
ing a small stick. They must all sit down together on a long log. 
They must rise again three times, and do not sit down until the fourth 
time. Before sitting down they must turn four times. Before they 
rise they must turn four times. Then they go back to the house. 
Before entering they must raise their feet four times. With the fourth 
step they really pass the door. They go in, the right foot first. In the 
doorway they turn four times and walk slowly into the house. They 
are not allowed to look back. 

For four months after eating human flesh the ha‘mats’a uses a spoon, 
dish, and kettle of his own, which are thrown away after the lapse of 
the prescribed time. 

He must wear soiled cedar bark. He must stay alone in his bedroom. 
A grizzly bear dancer is placed in the doorway to see that no one 
enters. 

Before taking water out of a bucket or before dipping it out of a 
brook he must dip his cup three times into the water. He must not 
take more than four mouthfuls at one time. 
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He must carry a wing bone of an eagle and drink through it, as his 
lips must not touch the brim of his cup. He also wears a copper nail 
toscratch his head with, as his nails must not touch his skin, else they 
would come off. For sixteen days after he has eaten human flesh he 


‘must not eat any warm food, and for four months he is not allowed to 


blow hot food in order to cool it. For a whole year he must not touch 
his wife, nor is ke allowed to gamble or to work. When the dancing 
season is over, he feigns to have forgotten the ordinary ways of man, 
and has to learn everything anew. ‘He acts as though he were very 
hungry all the time. 

The whole ceremonial of bringing back the novice is, according to 
the ideas of the Kwakiutl, a repetition of the same ceremonial per- 
formed by the wolves who attempted to bring back their novices; and 
the following tradition, which, however, is not complete in all its details, 
is made to account for its origin:' 

Mink made a salmon trap back of Qa’‘logwis, the village of the 
Kwakiutl. The different tribes held a winter ceremonial, and the sons 
of the chief of the wolves had disappeared in the woods. While there 
they spoiled Mink’s salmon trap. For three days they did so. Then 
Mink became angry. He made up his mind to watch who was tamper- 
ing with his salmon trap. He went there in the evening and hid near 
his salmon weir. Now the four sons of the wolf, who had disappeared 
in the woods, came. They went right up to the salmon weir and took 
out the salmon that had gone into it. Then Mink said to himself, 
“ You are the ones who tampered with my weir.” They sat down and 
ate the salmon raw. Mink crawled up to them from behind and killed 
them with his club. He cut off their heads, and went home carrying 
the four heads. Nobody knew that he had killed them; even his mother 
did not know it. 

Now the wolves were going to bring back their novices after two 
days. When the time came for bringing the novices back, Kué/kuaxaoe 
was master of ceremonies. Mink closed all the holes and chinks of his 
own house, and tied ropes of cedar around it to strengthen it. 

Before daylight Mink went in his canoe to Mé’‘mk-umlis. He made a 
salmon weir of stones. Then he went and sat down on arock. He 
looked at his weir. “ What fish is in my trap?” he said. “A small bull 
head,” replied the trap. Then he seratched his head. “Oh, that is 
pretty; Lam working hard looking after my trap! Throw it into the 
water!” He asked again, “ What fish isin my trap?” Itreplied, “A 
small flounder.” He threw it into the water, and then the trap had 
caught first an eel, then a dogfish, a perch, a silver perch, a cohoes sal. 
mon, a dog salmon, a humpback salmon, a steel-head salmon, a spring 
salmon, and finally a si‘siuL. Then he said, “That is it; that is it!” 
and he was glad. He took the si’siuL out of his trap and put-it down 
on the rock. He broke off hemlock branches, laid them into his canoe, 
and put the fish on top of them. Then he went home to his house at 


' Appendix, page 725, 
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Qa‘logwis. He went ashore to his house. His mother was lying down. 
Then Mink spoke: “ Don’t stay here, grandmother, but carry my fish 
into the house.” His mother went down to the beach’ She went to 
the canoe and looked in vain for the fish. Her body became contorted; 
her head looked backward, because she had seen the si’siuL. Mink 
waited for his mother a long time. Then he arose and went to look 
for her. He found her,and saw that her whole body was contorted. 
“That is the way, grandmother! Are you so glad?” He took her and 
straightened her body. He carried the si’siuL himself from the beach 
to the house. He put it into a box. It became evening. The people 
intended to bring back the novices that night. In vain they beat the 
boards for the expected ones. They had been killed by Mink. 

The people were still singing in the house. One of the chiefs said, 
“Let us try, dancers, to bring back our novices.” But when they did 
not come after numerous attempts, one of them spoke: “ Dancers, we 
are not going to succeed in bringing back our novices.” One of them 
replied, “‘ Wash yourselves, friends.” Then the last one spoke: “ You 
who are not initiated, turn your faces toward the rear of the house. 
We will go in before dark.” Then the people thought they would have 
to give up trying to bring back their novices. They listened, but did 
not hear the arrival of the supernatural power. 

Up to this time Mink had not made his appearance. Then the people 
said, “ What is the matter with our chief K-éx: (mink)?” They went 
to fetch him. Now Mink, and his cousins the raccoon, the killer whale, 
and the squirrel, did what they had planned. His sister Ts’E’stayikoa 
and the raccoon went and pulled out a board in the rear corner of the 
dancing house. The raccoon sat down in that corner. Now K-éx- 
came in. He danced a little while and went out again. Then he came 
in and danced again with his sister. He sang,— 

Spread your legs, stayiikoa, 
Spread your legs, Ts’E’stayikoa,— 
and jumped through between the spread legs of his sister. 

Then he came in again. He wore the heads of the wolves for his 

mask. But he was hiding them behind his blanket. He sang: 


Mink is wearing the middle of the face of the sons of the chief of the wolves. 


He went out again; and when he came in, the heads of the wolves 
were attached to his blanket. Now the people tried to kill him, 
because they saw that he had killed the sons of their chief. Then he 
went out of the doorway in the rear while his friends the squirrel and 
the raccoon were beating the drum. He came in again wearing the 
si‘siuL mask. As soon as he entered the door he uncovered the mask, 
and all the people died in convulsions when they saw it. Then K-éx- 
selected all his relatives and the people whom he liked and resuscitated 
them. That is the end. 


The initiation of members of the lower grades of the ts’é/tsiéqa 
is not attended with as elaborate ceremonies as that of the la’xsa. 


" 
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Their initiation is called kué’xalak". Those who are initiated by the 
kué/xalak" ceremonies are called g-ixség-i, that means, leaning against 
the wall of the’ ma/wit. In most cases they return from their initia- 
tions during the festivals celebrated to bring back a novice of the 
la‘xsi. Sometimes, however, while the people are assembled at a 
feast, the wi’xsi or kué/xalak" novice is taken away by the spirits, and 
then his father announces that four days hence he will be brought 
back. He calls the master of ceremonies of the kué/xalak", who wears 
a head ring ornamented with five feathers,—one in front, one on each 
side, and two in the back. His face is painted red. He enters 
and begins to go around the fire, swinging his baton from the elbow. 
When he reaches the rear of the house, he turns around, swinging his 
stick, and then gives one rap on a board, crying at the same time 
“ha/mamamama” (very rapidly). As soon as he does so, all the peo- 
ple strike the boards. Meanwhile the master of ceremonies turns 
around, strikes the board again, crying “hamamai’.” Again all the peo- 
ple strike the boards together and cry “ha’/mamamama.” These cries 
represent the sounds made by the ghosts. The master of ceremonies 
continues his circuit, swinging his baton all the time. When he reaches 
the door, he turns again and proceeds. When he reaches the rear of 
the house the second time, the same ceremony is repeated. He con- 
tinues his circuit in the same way as before. When he reaches the rear 
of the house the third time, he turns and cries “ yéhéé’” and gives a 
rap on the boards; then all the people cry “ yehéé’h6000.” This repre- 
sents the sound of the wolf. While the people are beating time the 
master of ceremonies turns again and then strikes the boards, crying 
“ yéhéé,” drawing out the last syllable as long as possible. Then the 
people strike the boards all at the same time and repeat his ery. 

The master of ceremonies goes around the fire the fourth time, and 
when he reaches the rear of the house, he turns and cries “wowOw6” or 
“woe'p.” Then the people beat time and say “kf” (the f drawn out 
very long). This is the sound of Hai‘alik-ila. During this time the 
whistles of the ghosts are heard continuously. 

When the master of ceremonies turns the last time, he smiles at the 
people, strikes the board, and cries “ wo,” to which all the people reply 
hii.” “*The ceremonies of this evening are called 16L. 

Now the chief steps forward and says, “ This is finished, friends; 
bring in your boxes.”'! While he remains standing, those people who 
are willing to bring boxes leave the house and soon return carrying 
them on their shoulders. The lids and ropes of the boxes are thrown 
into the fire. The boxes are placed in a row in the rear of the house, the 
openings turning backward. Then the yé’wix-ila asks one of his rela- 
tives or his daughter todance. He holds a large staffin his hand, which 
is called qi’/sdp’éq or “ feast staff.” He promises to celebrate the winter 
dance; and calling up his father-in-law says that he was compelled to 
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celebra‘e the winter dance without having had previous knowledge of 
what was coming, and requests his father-in-law to repay him for the 
property with which he was presented at the time of the marriage of 
his daughter. The father-in-law rises, asks the young man to give 
him the staff, which he grasps in the middle, holding it horizontally. 
Then he calls his friends to take hold of the staff with him. By doing 
so they pledge themselves to help the old man to repay his son-in-law. 
He says how much he is going to pay to his son-in-law and returns the 
staff to him. Then the latter takes it and carries it, pretending that it 
it is exceedingly heavy, saying, “6, 6, 6,6!” It is supposed that the 
property is attached to the staff. 

The father-in-law asks: “ When will you want me to pay you all this 
property?” And the young man says that he wants it by the third day. 
The following days the people are invited to feast and to dance in the 
chief’s house. A sail is stretched across the rear of the house. The 
seal society have their seats close to this sail. 

Now the master of ceremonies rises and calls one man (the ma‘mE- 
nats’éndx), whose office it is to look after the drum. This office is 
hereditary. The master of ceremonies says: “Go and bring your 
inheritance.” The man rises, steps up to the fire, goes around it, leaves 
the house, and soon returns carrying the drum on his shoulder. He 
stops in the doorway, turns around silently, and walks around the fire 
four times. He stops finally in the left-hand rear corner of the house, 
where he puts down the drum on its flat side. He carries a small 
whistle in his mouth and every time he pushes the drum he blows the 
whistle. It is of course supposed that this sound is produced by the 
drum. Then he says, “It is done; I have brought my inheritance.” 
The master of ceremonies asks, “ Did you bring the baton with you?” 
To which the man replies, “‘My grandfather has been dead so long 
that I forgot this part of my inheritance.” He is sent to fetch it, and 
walks out of the house and returns in the same way as the first time. 
He deposits the batons in the middle of the rear of the house, and 
every time he moves them he blows another whistle. 

Then the master of ceremonies calls another man, whose office it is 
to look after the eagle down. This office is also hereditary. He goes 
out in the same way as the other officer, and soon returns, carrying a _ 
painted bag filled with down. He says, “Here is the bag which my 
gravdfather left for me to take care of.” He walks around the fire 
four times, turning in the front and in the rear, and finally deposits it 
in the right hand front corner of the house. Then four men take four 
dishes, each takes one handful of down out of the bag, and puts it into 
the dish. The down is pulled apart so that it fills the dishes entirely. 
The owner of the down shakes his bag, which then appears to be 
quite full again, and carries it back. It is supposed that the bag 
always remains full. Then the master of ceremonies takes up one of 
the dishes and asks his brother, who is chief of the qué‘qutsa, to take 
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another one. The name of this office is da’sqamé xa kué‘xalak", holder 
of the kué‘xalak". The officer has the name Q’E’mtq’atas.' Two other 
men take the other two dishes and they walk around the fire once. 
Then they begin to strew the down on the heads of the people. The 
master of ceremonies begins either with the ha/mshamtsEs or with the 
bear-fool dancers (nE’nq’oLEla) (see p. 499 No. 16). Then he gives eagle 
down to the fvol dancers and to all the other dancers. 

Then the master of ceremonies goes around the fire again, swinging 
the baton. He stops in the rear of the house and strikes a box. All the 
people imitate him. Then a number of women, who are hired for the 
purpose, begin to dance. The people sing one song for each of the 
women. After this dance the chief of the qué’qutsa promises a feast 
for the next day, and the people go home. 

The next morning a number of qué’qutsa go around from house to 
house to invite the people for the feast. The same women who danced 
the first night, dance this evening. Again a feast is announced for 
the following day. On this day all the dancers who are allowed to 
wear masks enter first and arrange themselves behind the sail, wearing 
their masks. Then the people enter, last of all the master of cere- 
monies, wearing his cedar bark ring, his face painted red. Again he 
swings his stick from the elbow, turns in the house, and says “ w6i woi,” 
and strikes the box. ‘Then all the people beat the boxes for about ten 
minutes. Suddenly the master of ceremonies stretches out his arm 
and swings the baton slowly all around. The people stop beating time 
atonce. He continues swinging his baton, and swings it faster and 
faster. Finally he beats the box again, and again all the people begin 
to beat time. Now the dancers are heard behind the curtain, each with 
his peculiar sound. The curtain begins to shake and is lowered, all 
the masks standing behind it. This is the end of the celebration of 
the third night. Again a feast is promised for the next day. This 
evening the same ceremony is repeated, but after all the masks have 
appeared in the rear of the house, the young person who bad disap- 
peared in the beginning of the ceremonies comes out from the right 
hand rear corner of the house. He sings his new song and dances. 
Then his father brings out all the property given to him by his father- 
in-law and distributes it among the people. Bracelets, coppers, and 
spoons are given to the women and children. Silver bracelets, kettles, 
and box covers are given to the men. Before the people go home the 
chief promises another feast. 

The following day the people assemble again, and a feast is cele- 
brated, in which everybody takes part. Before they begin to eat, the 
host brings all the button blankets which he has received from his 
father-in-law and distributes them. The women receive white blankets. 


1According to tradition, the first man of this name invited the people to a feast, 
but, instead of feeding them, only taught them four songs. The name means, eating 
songs. 
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This is called a present to wipe the mouth with (da‘yaxstand). Each 
person receives one dish and spoons, which they take home after the 
feast. After this feast the novice receives his name. Then the people 
leave the house. The purification of the novice is performed in the 
same way as described above (see p. 532). 

Sometimes the kué’xalak" begins with a curious contest between the 
ts’é'tsaéqa and the profane. This ceremony is used by the Kwakiutl, 
Ma‘maléleqala, Nimkish, Lau‘itsis, T’ena/xtax, Axua’- 
mis, Qoé’xsdt’éndx. The tribes forming the Newettee and Koskimo 
group use the ghost dance in its place. Mr. George Hunt told me the 
following instance of the performance of this ceremony: 

The Q’0’mk-itis, Walas Kwakiutl, and Kué’xa had celebrated the 
ts’é’tsaéga without inviting the Gué’tEla, the highest of the Kwakiutl 
tribes. Then the chief of the last-named tribe called all his people 
together into his house. He put up a long pole, the “ winter dance pole,” 
leaning it against the beam of his house, and asked his people, “Are 
you glad to hear the winter dance going ou at the other end of our vil- 
lage while you are asleep in your houses’? If you want to remain 
ba‘xus, do so. If you want to join the winter dance, then one of you 
step up and touch this pole.” As nobody stepped up to touch the pole 
he put his hand on it himself and said: “1 will be the yé’wix-ila; but 
first let us all turn ourselves into dogs” (wa‘tsé; in the ordinary lan- 
guage, wad’tsé). Then all his people took off their clothing, even their 
earrings and anklets, the women keeping only a small petticoat. 
They blackened their faces and hands and painted men’s and dogs’ 
faces all over their bodies. Then they cut the winter dance pole in 
pieces about a fathom in length each. The chief ordered them to cut a 
hole in the rear wall of the house. After this was done, they went out 
secretly and from the rear approached the house in which the other 
tribes were celebrating their winter dance. Then they barked like dogs, 
broke through the rear wall of the house, and drove out all the dancers, 
including even the ha‘mats’a. They broke the canoes and all the 
belongings of the dancers. This was their revenge for not being 
invited to the festival. This ceremony is called wa’ts’axt, which means, 
dogs running from one house to the other. 

Now the ts’ét/saéqa assembled on one side of the street, while the 
“dogs” or the ba’‘xus assembled opposite them. The chief of the 
Gué’tEla, standing in front of his tribe, asked the yé’ wix-ila of the other 
tribes, “Can you throw the supernatural power among us?” Then the 
ts’é’tsaéqa began to beat time, the qué’qutsa and mé‘emqoat all stand- 
ing together. Then the t’6’X’uit with the frog stepped out from among 
the ts’@’tsaéga and danced like the ma’magqa, trying to catch his super- 
natural power. After some time she apparently caught it in her hands 
and threw it against the “dogs.” The first throwing is called the 
(dEda’‘LElaL, Newettee dialect), which means laughing. The 
dogs laugh and bark all at the same time. 


a 
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Then the ts’ét’/saéqa beat time again. Again the dancer caught his 1! 
supernatural power, went four times forward and backward, turned (1 
around, and threw it against the dogs. Then they sat down, still laugh- ki 
ing, and began to scratch their heads. Again they barked. The os 
. ts’é’tsaéqa beat time for a third time, and the dancer caught the super- I 
natural power again. She went forward and backward with quick steps, 
turned around, and threw it again. Then the dogs rushed into the K 
| water, scratching and rubbing their bodies, which means that they are ri 
' removing the ba’xus from their bodies. They barked and came out - 
again. fri 
Pai Now the qué’qutsa of the other tribes assembled in a group by them- be 
gh selves and sent four men to the dogs, apparently to send some message, lai 
| but actually in order to carry to them some red cedar bark. After they th 
i had returned, the dogs in their turn sent four of their number to fetch to 
i some more cedar bark. This is repeated four times, and is called eal 
ts’A’ts’éxsila—that is, pretending to carry messages. th. 
f || Now the chief of the qué’qutsa spoke to his people: “Take care; don’t ole 
th give in, and remain what you are.” All his people arose, Then the tri 
| [| qué‘qutsa beat time again, and the dancer continued her dance. Sud- th 
i t denly she was seen to hold red cedar bark in her hands, Four times qu 
a | she went backward and forward holding the cedar bark and moving her da 
| | hands up and down. She turned four times, and every time stretched oan 
HT her hands out as though she was going to throw the cedar bark against por 
| i} the “dogs.” The fourth time she really threw it. Then all the people on 
i stooped, and when they arose again they had cedar bark rings on their in 
tly heads. hae 
Then the himats’a, ni/LmaL, and the other mé’emqoat of the for 
' Gué’tEla began to get excited. The chief pushed his son toward them. Th. 
He They surrounded him and dragged him around until all of a sudden he oat 
' ; disappeared. Then it was said that the supernatural power had taken qui 
hit him away from the ha’mats’a. This novice was now kué’/xalak". The pos 
ith | chief next invited all the “dogs” and the ts’é’tsaéqa into his house and you 
| i annou.:ced that after four days he was going to try to bring the novice pom 
an back. This is called wi’sdana qap’é’k", or short assembly, and takes oer: 
an the place of the qap’é’k" ceremony described above. The kué’xalak" unt 
pian then continues as described before. dist 
X. THE WINTER CEREMONIAL AT FoRT RUPERT, 1895-96. po 
4 In the preceding chapter I have given a general description of the . 
Hit ceremonial of the initiation of a single novice. When the ceremony is “ 
Hy. actually in progress, there are several novices to be initiated, feasts are - 
i ii being held, and numerous incidental ceremonies are performed which . 
i ih depend upon circumstances, such as atonement for mistakes, rivalry la’g” 
i) : between chiefs, and so forth. In order to.make clear the character of act? . 
tin? the ceremonial, I will describe in the present chapter the ceremonial as an 
wii it actually took place and so far as I witnessed it in the winter of + 
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1895-96. At that time three tribes had assembled at Fort Rupert 
(Tsa’xis)—the Kwakiutl, the Koskimo, and Na’‘q’oaqtdq. The Kos- 
kimo included also the G-0’p’éndéx, L’A’/sq’éndx, and Gua‘ts’énéx. I 
reached Fort Rupert on November 15, 1895, and shall record here what 
I saw. 

On the 16th of November one of the Na‘q’oaqtéq gave a feast. The 
Kwakiutl had their seats in the rear of the house, the Koskimo at the 
right hand side, the Na’q’oaqtéq on the left hand side. When all had 
assembled, the chief speaker of the Na‘q’oaqtéq said: “Welcome, 
friends. Now that you have all come in, take the handles of your 
batons and sing.”' Then the batons were distributed. Planks were 
laid for beating time. While the people were still coming in, dne of 
the qué’tsEm (qué/qutsa) began to tease a fool dancer, who intended 
to give up his dance and to become a qué’qutsa. He pulled his nose, 
rubbed it with snow, and threw snowballs at it. As stated before, 
the fool dancer is supposed to have a long nose, and to resent all allu- 
sions to the nose. He does not allow it to be touched. The qué‘qutsa 
tried in this manner to excite him so as to prevent him from leaving 
the seal society and becoming a qué‘qutsa. Finally, a number of 
qué’qutsa joined the first qué‘tsEm. They pulled the nose of the fool 
dancer, spat on it, and smeared it with grease, notwithstanding his 
endeavors to escape them. Finally, they tied him to one of the house 
posts and continued to maltreat his nose. Now the Kwakiutl sang 
two songs. They were followed by the Koskimo, who sang two songs 
in their turn. Meanwhile the meal, which consisted of soap berries, 
had been prepared, and the speaker held up a dish which was intended 
for the first ha/mats’a. He shouted: “This is the dish of Yaqois.”? 
The dish was carried to him. The members of the seal society re- 
ceived their shares in order, next the women, and finally the qué’- 
qutsa. Now the host turned to the fool dancer who was tied to the 
post, and whom the people were teasing again. He said: “I will ask 
your friends to stay at the'r places for a little while because I am 
cooking for you, and wish to feed you.” Then several of the fool dan- 
cers came to his assistance. They licked the grease off from his nose, 
untied him, and took him back to his seat. As soon as the dishes were 
distributed, the host’s assistants began to prepare the second course, 
which consisted of rice. While the people were eating, the different 
societies uttered their cries: 

“The hens are pecking!”* 

“The great seals keep on chewing.” * 


*G-ixmeEns wi'laécela. Wai'g'a t’A’‘miayu -qas 
Wecame friends all in the house. Goon! take at the handle the batons for to 
nénEm0‘k". 
go upward (sing), friends. 
2L0’qulas Ya‘qois. 
qaqaqaod’. 
qamk’oaLg*a mé‘emkoatsé’k- 
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| “The food of the great killer whales is sweet.” ! 
i ! Hy “The food of the foolish boys is sweet.”? v 
|| ti; “The great rock cods are trying to get food.”* i 
mt) * The great sea lions throw their heads downwards.” * 
ni The Mosmos said: “ It will be awful.”* 
hy When uttering these cries, the members of the societies lifted their s 
Hi spoons and seemed to enjoy the fun. Next, the Koskimo (tribe) lifted v 
i | HY their spoons and all cried “yi.” Then they ate as quickly as they could, iF 
Th and all the different qué’qutsa societies vied with each other, singing fe 
ah all at the same time. fi 
Hh Next, a man arose who acted as though he was a Haida. He v 
| ; delivered a speech, during which he made violent gestures, imitating 
ih | the sound of the Haida language. An interpreter who stood next to L 
| him translated the pretended meaning of his speech, which was sup- o 
Bh posed to be of the nature of thanks to the host for the soap berries, V 
| because they were one of the principal food articles of the Haida, and St 
{ iii because the speaker was pleased to eat the kind of food to which he St 
ay was accustomed in his own country. He continued, saying that he fi 
carried a box filled with food which he was going to give to the person 
| {| who would pronounce his name. Then the host’s daughter was called 8 
i i upon, and was asked to say his name. He began, G-a’tsd, which she tl 
1 H | repeated; Sé/as, which she also repeated; then followed, spoken very tl 
rapidly, Qoaga‘i Gustaté’n Gusgitatée’i Gusoa’t Qoag*é’/ns ol 
ah. Then she said: “I can not say this; I must go to school in order to T 
| tH learn it.” The Haida asked her to go to school with him for four 
i nights; then she would know it. The girl’s father interrupted them, tl 
saying that he wanted to wash his daughter before she went to school hi 
with him. fi 
i Now the Kwakiutl and the Koskimo sang two songs each, before the be 
d | 1H rice was dished out. After the songs the host’s father-in-law, who had m 
Tan { contributed the rice for the feast, spoke as follows: “ O, friends! I have st 
i not finished giving food for the marriage of my son-in-law to my ni 
| daughter;” and turning to his son-in-law, he continued: “Don’t say m 
aii that word. Don’t refuse my kind offer, else I shall be ashamed. Ido 
ih not do the same as other peuple, who only pretend to give feasts, giv- Ww. 
iii ing only to those who have to buy my property trom me.”? 
1Q’a‘xaaX’ wist’ag‘a maa’mx’éndxtsék:! 
t’O't’opatsé! A 
wiqasg'a L’éL’éxéntsé! yc 
A‘dzeg‘anEmLtsé, 
H *This joke has been known for about eight years, and is often repeated. i Qe 
a 7The son-in-law had hesitated to accept the rice for this feast and the old man D 
i referred to this fact. : mi 
Qii'LEn, nénEmO‘k", we'sen wi  wosilaqa, g*i/LEn qoa/LqoaLa = 
Yes I friends, for this reason not I poor, asl finished 
. wi'watrgila xEn nEgu’mpé. Qoa‘la qoa’la nék: sés = 
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While the rice was being eaten a man arose and announced that he 
was going to buy a copper from E/waniXtsé. The latter replied, but 
in his speech he made a mistake, naming the summer name of a person. 
He was interrupted at once and compelled to sit down. 

November 18.—In the morning the Kwakiutl assembled in their 
secret meeting place in the woods. A new bear dancer and fool dancer 
were to be initiated in the evening and the plan of the festival was 
laid out. At the same time the song makers taught the people the 
four new songs which the father of the new bear dancer had bought 
from them, and which were to be sung in the evening. Then ya‘lZaxdla, 
who was going to give the dance, made the following speech: 

“Now come, my tribe, come Nu‘xnémis, come HO6’LElité, come 
LE’mgcala, x‘i'‘xak-ala, and Nénau‘alakuéla. Now lI will make my speech 
on this place of my friends. I will let you know my heart, friends. 
We will begin to beat the boards this night. You shall begin the 
songs, Dé’mis, and you WaxsSanulisax, and you NaXualisax, you 
song makers. That, Ts’a’qamé and Go’koayi, is all that we say to our 
friends.” 

Then NE’msqemiit arose and answered: “I am the one who was 
struck by the words of our friend.” All the men who were sitting on 
the ground, said: “Go on!” He continued: “Now come! Listen to 
the speech of our friend on this ground and take care else the secret of 
our song makers will be known. I say this, Nu’xnémis and HO’‘LEIité. 
Take care, friends. I say this, LE’mgvala, I say this, x-i/xak-ala.” 

Then the song makers sung and put words into the old songs. Now 
the song maker finished. Then the men who gave the ceremonial told 
how many dancers there were to be and how many songs. Now he 
finished. Then the song maker took as many sticks as there were to 
be dancers, and gave them to him. Then the man who gave the cere- 
monial named each dancer and said: “This will be the song of Ga‘yax- 
stalasas,” and pushed one stick into the ground. Then he called the a 
name of another one and put a stick into the ground. He put down as ano : 
many sticks as there were women who were to dance. tie 

When he had spoken, LE’mg-ala arose and asked his tribe: “ How 
will you dress?” The chief of the killer whales, Qa’quLayi, arose and 
said he would go with his friends, and the chief of the policemen, Gi’- 
kwayu, arose and said he would go with his men and they would dress. 
LE’mg:ala was standing all the time while the people were speaking. 
After they had finished, he said: Now, Qa’quLayi, now Gi’‘kwayun, 
you have finished your speeches. [thank you. Why should you be 


Qoa/la xen na’qaé qas a’Len ana‘xtsala. K’ésen hé’qag*ilé da begwa‘nkE- 


Don't push back my heart for elseI ashamed. NotI dothus the (other) 
maxs—_ k’uék’uaxdlaé Lawis 74 walaqalut. Hé'iméq 
men who merely pretend todo and the one who has to buy my wealth. Thatisit friends 
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ashamed, friends? We do not need to be ashamed of what we are 
doing here in the woods.” 

He continued: “Now take care, members of the seal society! put on 
your painting of charcoal. Take good care of what we are doing in the 
house; if anything should happen to one of our masks you must get 
excited. Wa, wa!” 

After their return they were invited by one man of the tribe to a seal 
feast in which the Na’q’oaqtoqg and Koskimo did not take part, because 
seal feasts are considered a privilege of the noblest tribe, namely, the 
Kwakiutl. The seal was singed and boiled. Then the skin with the 
adhering blubber was cut spirally all around the body, and handed to 
the men who stood up all around the house. They received about a 
yard of blubber each. Then the host made a short speech; and after 
the four feast songs were sung, they all fell to. After the blubber was 


’ dispatched, the meat was distributed in dishes and eaten. 


In the evening the father of the new bear dancer gave a feast. The 
Kwakiutl sat in the rear of the house, the Koskimo on the left hand 
side on entering, the Na‘q’oaqt6q on the right hand side. When all 
had entered, the members of the seal society came in—first the bears 
dressed in button blankets. They had bears’ paws on their hands, put 
on likemittens. They remained standing in the door and looked around 
wildly. The next to enter was the Ts’0’ndqoa, who, according to the 
tradition, is sleeping all the time. She had her eyes closed and attempted 
to go to the rear of the house, turning to the left, while the customary 
circuit is to the right. One of the messengers who was stationed in the 
door took her by the arm and led her to the right. A rope was stretched 
from the door to her place, along which she walked to her seat in the 
rear of the house, feeling her way by means of the rope. The next to 
enter were the fool dancers. While they were going to the rear of the 
house a loud noise was heard outside. They pretended to be afraid, 
hid their faces among the people, and hastened to their seats in the 
rear of the house. The noise came nearer, the door opened, and in 
came the killer whales, young men and boys, dressed in blankets and 
having long carved fins attached to their backs. Some of theseconsisted 
of a sheath in which a carved board was placed so that it could be pulled 
out and dropped back by means of strings, thus giving the appearance 
of a fin which was alternately lengthening and shortening. The men 
came in stooping down low, so that the fins stood upright. They blew 
like whales, turned in front of the fire, and slowly went to the rear of 
the house, leaving the fire to their left, stopping and blowing on their 
way. After they had made one circuit they disappeared again. Next, 
a number of people came in, spreading their blankets and imitating 
motions and voices of ducks. They went to the rear of the house. As 
soon as all had assembled the people began to sing. Suddenly a man 
holding his young son on his arms rushed out of the right hand rear 
corner of the house, ran around the fire uttering the cries of the nii’L- 
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maL “hi, hi, hi, hi!” and pushing right and left with a dagger which 
he was carrying. At the sametime he smeared his son’s face with the 
mucus of his nose, thus “ imbuing him with the sacred madness of the 
ni’‘LmaL.” The poor child was frightened, and cried piteously during 
the ceremony. This was his initiation in the ni/LmaL society. It 
happened during an interval between the four songs which were sung 
before the meal. 

After the people had eaten, the bear rushed out of the same corner 
whence the fool dancer had come. He was dressed in a bear skin and 
came out on all fours, pawing the ground, growling, and looking wildly 
upon the spectators. The people began to sing the first of his new 
songs, and eighteen women danced accompanying the song, in order 
to appease his holy wrath. The songs pacified him, and he disappeared 
again in the corner of the house from which he had come and where 
he is supposed to be initiated. After this the second course was served, 
and then the people dispersed, each lighting his torch and wending 
his way home along the dark street or down along the beach and up 
the narrow bridges which cross the stream leading from the beach to 
the street. Soon the glimmering lights disappeared in the houses, 
where the fires were tended before everybody went to his bedroom to 
enjoy the rest. 

On the 19th of November the first ha/mats’a gave a feast of salmon 
and berries. Early in the morning he himself, accompanied by the seal 
society, went from house to house, their faces blackened, and dressed 
in their various ornaments—the fool dancers with their lances, the 
bears with their enormous paws. The fool dancers knocked ut the 
doors with their lances. Then they entered and invited the people with 
the same words as are used at ordinary occasions. But they did not 
raise their voices; they uttered the invitation in a low growling tone. 
Whenever the name of a person was mentioned the meaning of which 
in some way offended the bears, they pushed the speaker—one of the 
fool dancers—so that he almost fell down. While the names were 
being called, the members of the seal society looked around angrily. 

Generally four calls are necessary to convene the people, but the 
seals do not allow them to tarry. After they had called the first 
time, they went around apparently offended by the tardiness of the 
people. They carried a long rope, entered the houses, and the fool 
dancers pushed the people from their seats with their lances. The 
bear dancers scratched them and drove them towards the rope, which 
was stretched tightly. Then the members of the society who held the 
rope pushed the people out of the house on to the street. After hav- 
ing arrived on the street, they drove them before the rope until they 
reached the dancing house. Thus it did not take very long to bring 
the people together. About 3 o’clock in the afternoon they began their 
second call, and at 4.30 p. m. all the people were assembled. As the 
host belonged to the Kwakiutl tribe, the Koskimo and the Na’q’oaqtéq 
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had the seat of honor in the rear of the house where the seal society 
is generally sitting. The Kwakiutl sat to the right and to the left of 
the door. The members of the seal society and the relatives of the 
host were standing near the door tending the fire and preparing the 
food. As soon as all the people were assembled, the seals placed two 
logs in front of the door, over which they laid a plank. The ha’mats’a 
and two fool dancers took their seats on the plank, thus preventing 
any of the guests from leaving the house. 

About this time H0/LElité, the speaker of the Gué’tEla, arose and 
asked his debtors to pay his debts.' He said: “Now I beg you to 
please me and to pay my humble debts ;? then calling the names of 
those whose debts were due. One of the latter arose and promised 
that all would pay on the following day. These debts had been con- 
tracted a year before the feast, and therefore became due by this time. 

H6‘LElité continued speaking. In behalf of the seal society he 
thanked the people that they had come to the feast. He called up four 
men to distribute eagle down. Then they took up the down, which was 
placed in four dishes, and put it on to the heads of the assembly. Now 
he asked the people to sing and to beat time, and four young men 
distributed the batons. The seals continued preparing the food, while 
the Koskimo and Na‘q’oaqtéq sang two songs each. The bears had 
their paws on; the fools carried their lances while they were prepar 
ing the food. One of the bear dancers was being led by a rope which 
was held by one of the fool dancers, in order to prevent him from get- 
ting excited and attacking the people. During their songs one of the 
Na’q’oaqt6q women danced in the rear of the house. 

After they had finished singing, the speaker of the Na‘q’oaqtoq arose 
and said: “The Kwakiutl do not look properly after the winter cere- 
monial. But now they shall see that we know well how to arrange our 
ceremonials.” He took off his head ring, called his cousin Qa‘sndmalas, 
and gave him the ring, asking him to go around the fire and to look 
for someone who had no red cedar bark ornaments, Qa/‘sndmalas took 
the ring and went around the fire, turned once in front of the door, and 
continued his way to the rear of the house. There he put the ring 
around the neck of his cousin, NE’/msqrEmk-ala, who had just arrived 
from the Na’q’oaqtéq village, and who theretore had not taken partinthe 
opening ceremonies, when everybody received his ornaments of bark. 
As soon as he had received the neck ring, he arose and danced as 


'a'Xte’AliL qoqu’na= standing in the middle of the house asking for payment of 


debts. 

2? qa s wax’é‘dads MaamXuitai 
Not now I beg you for to please you me tomy smalldebts MaamXuit 
Q’éq’anqula yimisoX Tsa‘xisaq’a xaawisoX yarmisa 
and Q’éq'anqula andhe Tsi‘xisaq'a he also La‘ he 

a/déx Lé‘Ltsis. Hé'iem wa'xé. ‘ 
dear Lé’ttsis. That is all. 
In modern speech the first word would be K’'é smaéLen. 
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ha/mshamtsEs. After he had danced, his father, T’é’t’ésumx-tsana, arose 
and promised to distribute blankets. Nr’msqEmk-ala’s wife asked her 
speaker, Qoé/neqoiL, to speak for her. He held a silver bracelet in his 
hands and promised in her behalf that she would give to her husband 
four sticks of silver bracelets, ten bracelets to a stick, and button 
blankets as many as were needed for a festival which he was going 
to give. Then Qi’‘snémalas took the blanket and T’é’t’esumx:tsana took 
the bracelet. The latter spoke: “This is my way. No other clan can 
equal mine; no chief can equal me. I always distribute all my prop- 
erty.” Then Qa’‘sndmalas interrupted him and said: ‘ Don’t say too 
much! You have made me your speaker and taught me not to mind others 
in what I am doing. You have made me happy. Therefore I shall 
sing.” Then he sang two songs which expressed his happiness. After 
his songs he said: “That is enough. I sing two songs for what you 
have promised me to-day. I shall sing four songs when you will 
promise me a copper.” He thanked his uncle’s wife for considering the 
noble position of her husband and helping him to keep that position. He 
announced that he would distribute the bracelets and button blankets 
among the four tribes of the Kwakiutl. “Ya Koskimo,” he said, “ fol- 
low this way, follow my way. Don’t lock up your boxes; keep them 
open as I do. Thus | have become higher than any other man. I 
always put my property into a box with red-hot bottom.’ Let both our 
tribes strive against the Kwakiutl, so that we may take off two finger 
widths of their highness.” ? 

sy this time the salmon was done and was put into long flat dishes 
and fish oil poured upon it. The fool dancers and bear dancers 
distributed the dishes and the wooden spoons, every three or four 
people receiving one dish. The Koskimo and Na‘q’oaqtoq were given 
first, the Kwakiutl last. Etiquette demands that the guests eat as 
quickly as possible. Whenever the bear dancers and fool dancers saw 
a person eating slowly, they went up to him and pushed and scratched 
him. During all this time a huge fire was being kept up in the middle 
of the house and grease was poured into it. The flames leaped up to 
the roof of the house, which every now and then caught fire, so that a 
man had to be sent up to extinguish it. It is considered improper for 
the guests to mind such fires, and apparently no notice is taken of 
them until the host deems it proper to send up to the roof. He some- 
times disregards the fire until it has attained quite considerable dimen- 
sions. 

As soon as the people had finished eating, the chief fool dancer, who 
is the speaker of the ha’mats’a, tried to deliver a speech. But it is 


'That means, as water is scattered by being poured upon red-hot stones, thus his 
blankets are scattered among the tribes as soon as they fall upon the red-hot bottom 
of his box. 

2?The Kwakiutl are counted as high as four finger widths, as they consist of four 
tribes. The othertribes are each only one finger width high. Of these, the Na’q’oaqtéq 
and Koskimo wanted to have each one, in order to become as high as the Kwakiutl. 
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customary to interrupt him. Whenever he made an attempt to speak, d 
the people raised a great din, which compelled him to stop. He pre- . 
Bh tended to get angry and threw stones at the people. At this time he h 
ay ordered the members of the seal society, of which he himself is a mem- i 
at ber, not to eat of the salmon, as a number of fish were set aside for 8 
} them. When a number of fool dancers and bears began to eat, not- h 
P withstanding his commands, some of the other members of the seal v 
ia society took the food away and pulled them back. After all the guests b 
i) : had eaten, a large dish was placed on the plank which was laid in front a 
an of the door. The ha’mats’a ate out of the dish, while the other mem- 
' bers of the seal society ate out of large kettles which were standing I 
} near the fire. Then all the people laughed at them because they ate 1 
aftet the others had finished, although they are the highest in rank a 
ap among the whole tribe and ordinarily receive their share first. When t 
the people were teasing them, the friends of some of the members of . 
i the seal society stepped before them, spreading their blankets, thus q 
nt hiding them from view, so that the people should not see them eating. r 
ite Now HO0’LElité arose again and spoke: “ This is the way of my chief. v 
ae He gives a large feast on account of the nobility of my tribe.” He 
: asked the people to take the batons and to sing. The Na‘q’oaqt6q 
nia commenced and sang two songs. The Koskimo followed with four I 
4 songs. In the fourth song the word “ raven” occurred, As soon as it a 
ie was heard, one of the ha’mats’as of the Koskimo became excited. He t 
t | jumped up, crying “ hap, hap, hap,” trembling all over his body. His h 
ty , attendants rushed up to him, the people beat time violently, and the t 
aie drummer beat the drum, while the ha’mats’a tried to rush up to the ; 
rib people and to bite them. But he was held back by his six attendants. Is 
tf Slowly he moved to the rear of the house, where he went once to the n 
} j left, once to the right, then continuing his course around the fire. y 
-_ When he came to the door, he went out, followed by his attendants. c 
f Then the Koskimo called four times, yi!” 
While this was going on, NEg’é’ts’é, speaker of the Koskimo, arose, 
} i! and as soon as quiet was restored, he spoke: “Take care, my tribe; T 
# the supernatural power has entered our ha’/mats’a Nau‘aqis;” and turn- b 
i ing to the Kwakiutl, he said: “ Be ready, friends, you on both sides of li 
the house; we will try to tame our ha‘mats’a.” This was said at the it 
fF moment when the ha‘mats’a ran out of the door. His attendants 
: returned after an absence of about ten minutes. , 
Ay Now a number of large carved dishes were brought in, one repre- & 
senting a bear, the other a sea lion, and others other animals. They 
| t were placed in a row in front of the fire. Then Ho’LElité arose again ti 
i and with him Ama’x-idayu, an old speaker of the Gué/tEla. H6/LElité 
spoke, calling the host’s ba‘xus name, NEm6’gwis, and pointing to the 
Th bear dish said: “This is NeEm6’gwis’s dish, which was used by the first 
/ : NeEm0’gwis when he gave a grease feast. Heused a dish like this one. 
| 4 He also used this second bear dish and a wolf dish and a killer whale 
| 
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dish.” Then he called up NO’La’auLeEla, the father of NEm0’gwis. 
“Speak yourself regarding your own dishes.” N06‘Lq’auLela called up 
his mother, Mo’/sqEmXLala. He asked her to give to his son some of 
her father’s dishes. Then she pointed out a bear dish and a dish repre- 
senting the sea lion’s stomach. He continued, asking her for some of 
her mother’s dishes. Then she pointed to a killer whale dish and to a 
wolf dish. He spoke: “ Friends, my mother has some more carvings, 
but I do not want to give them to my son as yet. First I want to give 
another feast; then I shall give them to my successor. That is all.” 

Then HO’LElité spoke again: “ Did you hear what my chief said? 
He said that he wants to use the dishes before giving them to his son. 
That means he is going to give another feast. Hu, hu, hu, hu, hu,” 
and all the people repeated this ery. The fool dancers and bear dancers 
took the dishes and carried them to the guests. H0/LElité called: 
“This is the dish of the troublesome ones.' This is the dish of Ts’E- 
qolagvilis.?, This is the dish of the cormorants.’ This is the dish of the 
rock cods and bears.‘ This is the dish of the whales for whom one 
waits.® This is the dish of the gulls.’ This is the dish of the pigs.”* 

After all the large dishes had been distributed, the small dishes were 
carried to the women and to the young people. While all were eating, 
Ho’Lelité remained standing and asked the Kwakiutl to sing. They 
assembled in the door, and after having placed a plank on two logs 
they sang, standing, the feast song of the winter dance. As NEmdg‘wis 
had no daughter, his grandmother and his father danced, accompanying 
the song. 

After they had finished singing, H6/LElité spoke: “ Ya, friends, this 
is the way of my chief. He does so not only this time to show his great- 
ness, but he always acts this way. Eat and swallow what is given to 
you as well as youcan; eat it all. Bring our food and we will feed the 
chiefs.” Then the members of the seal society brought a barrel filled 
with berries and placed it in front of H6/LElité. While carrying it they 
cried, “i, i, a, i, a,” indicating that the barrel was exceedingly heavy. 
Then they brought a number of large wooden ladles. H0/LEIlité dipped 
berries out of the barrel, and said, “* Now sip, NE/msqEmk:ala,”* and the 
ladle was taken to him. He drank, and when he was unable to empty 
it he poured the rest of the food into his dish. Thus the ladles were 
carried to all the chiefs. After all had received their share, Ho‘LEIité 
spoke: “Oh, tribes! I do not do so once only; I often give feasts of this 
kind. That is why we are called Kwakiutl—that means the smoke of 


'Wu'‘n’awunx’is, the society of the Na‘q’oaqtéq, which embraces the secret socie- 
ties ha’mats’a, bear, and maé’maq’a, and corresponds to the seals of the Kwakiutl. 

°The wolves and ha‘mats’a of the Koskimo. 

chiefs of the Na‘q’oaqt6q. 

4T’O'tOpa, na‘né, chiefs of the Koskimo. 

*Esela littsawe qoayi’m, the young men of the Na‘q’oaqtéq. 

°Ts’é'ts'eg*inaga, elder boys of the Na‘q’oaqtéq, who fetch fuel, ete. 

7Gué'gusda, eaters, middle-aged men of the Koskimo. 

* La’ams Xu‘mt’éLax Ne’msqemk-ala, 
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the world. All the tribes try to imitate us, but I have not seen anyone 
who has been able to do as we do.” Then all the people said, “ True, 
true!” Next Nem0’gwis’s father, NO’Lq’auLEla, spoke: “ Look at me; 
look at my son! You shall not call me chief on account of what I am 
doing, but call my son chief, because I am doing it for his sake. I am 
working for him; I want to make him heavier all the time.”' Then he 
asked one of the Na‘q’oaqtéq chiefs, who had expressed his intention to 
leave, “Is it true that you are going to leave? If you intend to do so, 
wait four days longer, because my brother is going to give away 
blankets within a few days,” and he continued: “* Ma/maléleqala! my 
son is ready for you. Heintends to give blankets to you. My brother- 
in-law KuL£’m is also ready for you, and AAa‘listalitsa intends to give 
blankets to you.” Then the Na‘q’oaqtéq, who intended to leave, arose 
and said: “I wish there were two men like you in Tsa’xis (Fort Rupert). 
You are the first who treated me well; you who asked me to stay here.” 

November 20.—In the afternoon the Koskimo sent their messengers to 
invite to a feast. About 6 p. m. the people had assembled in their 
dancing house. First a Na’q’oaqt6q distributed blankets among the peo- 
ple, and then one of their number arose, holding a copper in his hands. 
He spoke about its value, and said that he was going to buy it. Sud- 
denly whistles and noise were heard outside, and the Koskimo ha‘mats’a, 
who had disappeared the preceding night, entered, accompanied by his 
attendants. He danced around the fire once and disappeared again. 
Then the speaker of the Koskimoasked the Kwakiutl and the Na‘q’oaqtoq 
tosing. The Kwakiutl sang theirtwosongs. The Na’q’oaqtogq followed, 
but when in their first song they got out of time Ya’qois, the principal 
hamats’a of the Kwakiutl, got excited. He jumped up, crying “hap, 
hap, hap.” His nine attendants rushed up to him, and while he was 
trembling violently they moved once to the right, once to the left behind 
the fire, then around the fire, and when they reached the door, they 
went out. During all this time whistles were heard proceeding from 
the circle of the attendants. While the Koskimo chief was continuing 
his speech the whistles and the howling of the ha’mats’a was heard on 
the street. Soon he returned, dressed only with a dancing apron, two 
rings of cedar bark worn crosswise over his shoulders, and a heavy ring 
of red cedar bark worn on his head. The first circuit he danced in a 
squatting posture. When opposite the door, he was for a short time 
carried by his attendants. In the rear of the house he turned once. 
The second circuit he danced standing, and the songs which were sung 
during this time were in a five-part measure. His feet were put down 
with the beats of the batons. The knees were lifted high up for each 
step, while the trunk moved downward at the same time. After he 
had gone around the fire twice, his father dressed him with a fine Chileat 
blanket and an apron and leggins of the same make, with which he 
made two more circuits around the fire. Then he disappeared, utterly 


'That means he wants to make his ornaments of red cedar bark more valuable. 
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exhausted, in one of the small bedrooms. During the dance he had 
apparently become quieter and quieter as time went on. Then Ya‘qois’s 
father arose and distributed a few blankets which had been fetched 
during the dance of the hi‘mats’a. They were given as an earnest of 
the blankets with which he promised to pay for the ecstasy of his son. 

Now at last the Koskimo began to prepare the feast. While they 
were engaged in this work, one of them shouted, all of a sudden: 
“Listen! What is going on outside?” Everyone was quiet, and sud- 
denly the roof of the house shook violently. At the same time a boy 
was seen in the entrance of the house being wafted up and down. He 


hung perfectly limp while he was flying to and fro. Then the people | 


pressed up to him and placed themselves so that the boy was in the 
dark. Suddenly he had disappeared. After a short time his bloody 
clothing and his head ring of red cedar bark fell down through the 
roof, and a short time after the bloody clothing of a girl also fell down. 
Then the speaker of the Koskimo said: “Three of our youths have 
been taken away by the spirits. Now our winter ceremonial shall be- 
gin.” Great excitement prevailed, as this was quite unexpected to the 
other tribes. Then food was distributed, during which time speeches 
of welcome and of thanks were made. This was the end of the festival. 

November 21.—Early in the morning the old ha‘mats’a of the Kos- 
kimo, with three attendants, was seen on the beach pursuing a number 
of women. It appears that they had taken some of the foed that was 
intended for him, which had excited his wrath. He ran after them, 
trying to bite them, and they escaped into the water, which the 
ha’mats’a is supposed to dread. There he kept them for a long time; 
whenever they made an attempt to escape, he tried to bite them and 
drove them back. 

In the evening the father of Ya’qois gave the promised feast, in 
which he was going to pay for the ecstasy of his son. The blankets 
which he was about to distribute actually belonged to his mother- 
When the people were assembled in the dancing house of the Kwakiutl, 
she came in first, erying “hi, hi, hi,” which indicates the weight of 
the blankets which she was going to distribute. She was followed by 
the father of Ya’qois, who entered singing his secret song.’ He was 
followed by his son Ya‘qois, the ha’mats’a, and by his sister La‘stosalas, 
who is the k-i/ngalaLala of the former. Then the members of his clan 
followed, carrying the blankets which he was going to distribute. 

The speaker of the clan Si’sinLaé asose and said: “Look at me, 
friends, look at me well. This is my way of acting for my children.” 
Then he turned to the Kwakiutl and said: “ Yes, my friends, here I am 
again. I can not let you rest, for we must try to pacify our great 
friend? Now arise! and take the handles of your batons,” and turning 
to the Ha’q’oaqtiq and Koskimo, he asked them to help pacify the 


1Hé'lig‘a yé'‘laqula. 
*Meaning the ha’mats’a Yi‘qois, who became excited the preceding day. 
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ha‘mats’a. He said: “We have tried to tame him, but we can not doit. 
I am too insignificant as compared to him.” “True, trus,” said all the 
people. Then they began to sing: 


I have been all around the world eating with BaxbakuaélanuXsi wa 
I give nobody time to escape me, going around in the house with BaxbakualanuX- 


si’ wae, 
You BaxbakualanuXsi' waé, center of the earth, you were crying hap for me; 

You BaxbakualanuXsi’waé, post of the world, you were erying hap for me.' 

Ya‘qois and his k-i/nqalaLala danced, accompanying the song. First 
two songs were sung for the ha‘mats’a, then two for the k-i/nqalaLala, 
one of which was as follows: 

I keep down your wrath, Great, real Cannibal! 

I keep down your whistles, Great, real Cannibal! 

I keep down your voraciousness, Great, real Cannibal! 
You are always looking for food, Great, real Cannibal! 
You are always looking for heads, Great, real Cannibal! 
You are always devouring property, Great, real Cannibal !? 

Thon the speaker of the Koskimo arose and said: * Ya, Koskimo! 
Ya, Kwakiutl, Ya, Na‘q’oaqtéq. This here is my hi’mats’a.* I sold a 
copper for 1,000 blankets and he swallowed it.‘ 1 sold a copper for 
1,200 blankets and he swallowed it. At another time I bought a cop- I 
per for 1,200 blankets and threw it.into the fire for the sake of his t 
name. Now look out! I may do the same again this year. I want to ‘ 
make him as heavy as I can on my part. His father is doing the same b 
for him.” Then Ya’qois’s father arose and the people shouted: “Speak, 
Chief; speak yourself; not througha speaker.”> Thenhesaid: “Friends, 
look at me; look at me well, because 1 want to tell you who I am! o 
This is my way of doing. Five years ago you heard much about what a 
I was doing. Then I gave my hi‘mats’a first to Ya/qois. Ten times I hy 
gave blankets to the Koskimo, I want you to come to my house ten h: 
times this year, so that I may reach to the beams of my house. This is p 
not my way of doing. Chief NEqa’penk’Em, my father,® and A’waté m 
taught me this way and I followed them. My name is r7A’qoagvila on th 
account of the copper which I had from my grandfather. My name is P 
Qd’moqoé on account of the ermine and abalone shells which I have 
from my grandfather. Do you want to know how I obtained my 
ha‘mats’a? I opened my box and took out my dances, which I received 
from my brother-in-law, Qvuli’s.?_ Therefore I am not ashamed of my 
ha’mats’a. Now I ask you one thing—do not call me Gué’telabidd." It 


1 Appendix, page 688. 

2 Appendix, page 693. 

3He had given his h4’mats’a to Ya‘qois at « former time. 

‘That means he gave it away. 

5Wai, g‘i'qamé, xA‘mastala. 

He merely called him father. 

7Or Nu‘xnémis. 

*Son of northern tribe, because his mother belonged to one of the northern tribes 
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is well when I live like one of you, and it is well if I act like one of the 
northern tribe, because my mother was of high blood among her tribe. 
I do not give this festival that you may call me a chief. I give it in 
honor of these two who are dancing here, that the words of their ene- 
mies may not harm them. For this purpose I build an armor of wealth 
around them.” Then his speaker continued: “You have finished. I 
am proud of you. Yours is the right way of speaking. There is 
nothing wrong in what you said.” Then he turned to the Na‘q’oaqtdq, 
addressing their chief, K-ak-xa/laso: “Did you hear what my chief 
said? He did not speak against you; he did not speak against the 
Koskimo, and he did not speak against us. He shall be the speaker 
of the clan Sé’/nLEm.' Do not speak behind our backs, calling us 
sons of northern tribes. Our ha‘mats’a is making us tired. Now 
take care! Look after your batons and speak carefully, and see that 
food is given in the proper way to our great friend. He has many 
fathers. If one of them has not enough property at hand, another 
one is ready to pay for his ecstasies. H06/LElité! Come and do what 
you like with these blankets here. They fell from the red cedar bark 
of Ya‘qois.” 

Ho‘LElité arose and with him Ama‘x‘idayu. He praised NO’/Lq’au- 
LEla, the father of Ya’qois, and said: “O Na‘q’oaqtéq. This is the first 
time that such athingisdone. His property runs from him in streams, 
and if one of his rivals should stand in the way he would be drowned 
by it.” 

Then he began to distribute the blankets, beginning with the ma’- 
maq'a of the Na‘q’oaqtéq. Sometimes he did not know the proper 
order and rank of the different names. Then he inquired of the people, 
and they called to him, trying to help him. Some even threw stones at 
him in order to attract his attention, After the first pile of blankets 
had been distributed among the Na‘q’oaqtoq, he took up the second 
pile and distributed it among the Koskimo, beginning with their ha’- 
mats’a. After he had distributed all, he said once more: “ Be careful; 
the supernatural power never leaves our ha‘mats’a; if you should make 
a mistake, he will become excited again.” After his speech, the Na‘q’- 
oaqgtéq and Koskimo sang a song on account of the distribution of 
blankets, and one of the Koskimo said: “I begin to be afraid of the 
manner in which we are being treated here. The property which is being 
distributed here reaches up to my throat. | will not blame NO‘Lq’auLela. 
My grandson is a ha‘mats’a, and neither he has received a blanket nor 
have [ received one.” It so happened that his name had been forgotten 
in the distribution. Then N6O’Lq’auLkla took the button blanket which 
his mother was wearing and gave it to the speaker, who thanked him for 
it. Next a Na‘q’oaqt6g arose and said: “No clan has ever been known 
to do what you have done to-day, and I am afraid of you. Kwakiutl, 


'Or Si’siniaé, 
* His father was a Hé‘iltsugy. 
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you had a chief before this time, but now you have no chief.”' Upon 
this all the Kwakiutl said: “True, true; we can not deny ‘t.”? 

After these speeches were finished, food, which consisted of crab 
apples mixed with grease, was distributed among the guests. When 
the people had almost finished eating, one of the Na’q’oaqtéq gave a 
button blanket to his son-in-law as a promise of a great number of 
blankets which he was to give him at a later time. Then the recipient 
thanked his father-in-law. He took his staff, which he held horizontally 
on his shoulder, and which he carried as though he was loaded down 
with the gifts of his father-in-law. Slowly he went around the fire 
singing his secret song—a t’O’X’uit song, as he was a member of that 
society. He turned when he came to the front of the house and when 
he reached the rear of the house. While he was still singing, ali the 
Na/‘q’oaqtdq singers assembled near the door. They held a plank to 
beat time on and began to sing. The man danced while they sang. 
After the second song, he put on the button blanket and danced, 
accompanied by the third song. During the fourth song he took up some 
burning coals and laid them before one of the men. This was to indi- 
cate that he had power over the fire. Then he took another piece of 
burning coal between his hands, rubbed it, and, swinging his closed 
hands forward and backward, he all of a sudden threw them forward, 
and as they parted the coals had disappeared. He had transformed 
the coal into a supernatural object which was to fly around the whole 
world to see if there was a chief greater than his father-in-law. In 
four days he said it should return and bring him answer. Then he 
announced that he would keep the blanket which he had received, 
and that he would not give it away, and the people replied: “Do as 
you say.” 

In the evening the Na‘q’oaqtoq held their kué/xalak". When all the 
people had assembled, the speaker thanked them that they had come, 
and turning to his own tribe, he said: ‘Keep your batons in readi- 
ness!” As soon as he had said so, the door opened and two men came 
in wearing large blankets and imitating the motions of cormorants. 
They entered by twos and threes and gathered in the rear of the house, 
standing in arow. When all had come in, the speaker asked the first 
of the birds: “What is in your stomach?” He replied: “ Kwakiutl.” 
Then he asked the next one: “What is in your stomach?” He replied: 
“Four tribes,” meaning the four tribes of the Kwakiutl. Turning to 
the third one, he asked: “What is in your stomach?” He replied: 
“The Kwakiutl, the Koskimo, and all other tribes.” When he asked 


’ the next one, he acted as though he was vomiting. This means that he 


was vomiting the property that was to be distributed at night. The 
fifth one said to the speaker that he had gone from tribe to tribe through 


'Meaning that NO’Lq’auLela, by his numerous distributions of blankets, had become 
greater than all the other chiefs. 

2K’ésnoX hé’Xoa. 

‘The crab apples are picked while they are unripe, boiled, and kept in water. 
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the whole world swallowing the tribes.'. After the speaker had asked 
every one in this manner, he thanked the cormorants for coming, and 
saic “Iam glad that you are not light cormorants, but that ~ou are 
heavy with property.” 

Another signal was given to the singers to beat time, and in came 
the killer whales. Thcy also entered by twos and threes. They had 
fins made of wood tied to their backs, and came in blowing. They 
moved in a bent position, so that the fins stood upright. Blowing, they 
went around the fire, where they remained standing next to the cor- 
morants. Now the speaker said: “Do you know why we open our 
ceremonial with the entrance of the cormorants and of the killer 
whales? In olden times, when Kuékuax4’oé traveled all over the world 
in his canoe Da‘daLa, he came to Goa‘LgoaL’ai/lalis, where the village 
of the Na’q’oaqtog is standing. There the Na‘q’oaqtéq and the killer 
whales were living at that time. Kuékuaxa/‘oé left them and went to 
Ya’xoéstEm. After he had left, difficulties arose between the Na‘q’oaq- 
téq and the killer whales. When Kuékuaxa‘oé heard of this, he trans- 
formed part of the whales into birds, others into sand. For this reason 
the sand of the beach Goa‘LgoaL’@‘lalis is sounding when it is stepped 
upon.” 

After he had finished his speech, the women came in, dressed as birds. 
They danced around the fire and stopped next to the cormorants and 
killer whales. Then the speaker continued: “Do you know what this 
means? The birds were living at Ya/xoésteEm when Kuékuaxa/‘oé 
arrived there. They were living inacave. Kuékuaxaé‘oé painted them 
different colors. The crows and the cormorants wanted to be made 
prettier than all the others, and waited until the last, but then they found 
that Kuékuaxa‘oé had used all his paint and had only some charcoal 
left, with which he painted them. Therefore they are black. After the 
birds had been painted, they came dancing out of the cave. At that 
time Kuékuaxa‘oé’s canoe was burned. If you do not believe what I 
said, Koskimo, come and visit me and I will show you the place.” 
After this speech, the Ni‘q’oaqt6q distributed their blankets among 
the Kwakiutl and Koskimo. 

After this was done, a messenger entered the house and said: “Some 
strangers are on the beach.” The speaker of the Na‘q’oaqtéq sent a 
man out, who took a torch and went down to the beach. Soon he 
returned and informed the speaker that some,white men had landed 
und asked to be permitted toenter. The speaker sent for them, and the 
messengers came back leading a young Indian girl, who was dressed up 
in European costume, with a gaudy hat, a velvet skirt, and a silk blouse. 
Then they asked NO’Lq’auLEla what he thought of her; if he thought 
she was wealthy. They asked him to send her back if she should be 
poor. He looked at her and said: “I can easily distinguish rich and 
poor and | see she is wealthy. Let her stay here.” Then the speaker 


' That means giving away blankets. When blankets are given to a tribe, it is 
called swallowing the tribe. 
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looked at her and said: “Oh, that is Mrs. Na’lé.” They led her to the 
rear of the house and asked her if she carried anything in her pocket. 
She produced a roll of silver quarter dollars, which the speaker took 
and distributed among the people. By this time it was near midnight. 

Now the speaker said: “Let us take up the object of our conven- 
tion.” The festival was to be-the initiation of a new q’0/minaqa. 
About a fortnight before the festival the host’s daughter, who was a 
q’0/minaqa, had died, and he wanted to let his niece take her place. 
The festival was to be her initiation. She had been hidden in a secret 
room in the rear of the house, and when the singers began the songs of 
the dead girl she appeared wearing a blanket, dancing apron, a round 
neck ring, and a high head ring which was covered all over with down. 
She danced very slowly around the fire, accompanied by two attendants. 
Her hands trembled. They were held horizontally forward, lightly 
bent, her elbows resting on her sides. When she appeared, three 
women began to dance in the rear of the house in order to appease her. 
After four circuits she disappeared in her room, followed by her two 
attendants and the three dancers. When the second song was struck 
up, she reappeared and danced in the same manner as before. At the 
end of the song she went back to her room. During the third and 
fourth songs she grew quiet and danced like other women. When 
she appeared for the fourth time, she wore a huge round head ring. She 
was accompanied by an old woman, the aunt of the deceased girl, who 
wore no ornaments, and whose disheveled hair hung loosely over her 
face. This indicated that she was in deep mourning. 

Soon after the end of the ceremony the song of a man was heard in 
front of the house. He approached slowly. Now the door opened and 
a naked person, wearing only an apron, and a head ring of red cedar 
bark, arm rings, and anklets of the same material, appeared. He 
stayed in the doorway for a long time, singing his secret song. Then 
he came forward, looking upward, his hands laid flat to the back side of 
his thighs. With short quick steps he ran around the fire. The andi- 
ence became restless, because they feared him, the ma’maq’a, the 
thrower of sickness. When he entered, all the ha‘mats’a had to leave 
the house. As soon as he began his circuit, a man holding a rattle ran 
up to him and followed all his movements. As soon as the mé/maq’a 
came to the rear of the house he gavea high jump. The drummer beat 
the drum rapidly and all of a sudden the ma’maq’a had caught his mag- 
ical stick, which he held between his palms, drawing it out long and 
shortening it again. Suddenly he threw it into himself. The staff had 
disappeared and he fell backward in frightful contortions. Blood came 
pouring out of his mouth and out of his chest. After some time, he 
pulled the stick out of his mouth, recovered, and continued his dance. 
He tried to catch the stick again, looking upward and holding his 
hands close to his thighs. As soon as he had caught it all the people 
arose, and when he threw it, they stooped down, hiding in their 
blankets and crying, “wa.” The first time he threw his stick it did not 
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hit anyone, but when he threw the second time two young Na‘q’oaqtdq 
rushed forward, blood pouring out of their mouths. After some con- 
tortions they lay there dead. The man who had accompanied the 
ma‘maq’a’s dance with his rattle was acting as though the stick had 
entered his throat and was suffocating him. As soon as the ma/maq’a 
had thrown the second time, he disappeared in the secret room in the 
rear of the house. Soon he reappeared, singing over the dead, who 
were carried into the secret room. Shamans were called, who sang over 
them and cried “hoip,” while the ma/maq’a danced a third and a fourth 
time, catching and throwing his stick, without, however, hitting anyone. 
This was the end of the ceremony. 

November 22.—In the morning the Koskimo held a secret meeting, 
at which it was decided that Q’@’q’anqoala was to show the dance 
Ba‘baqoayaL (soul catcher). In this dance, which will be found 
described on page 575, the dancer pretends to capture the soul of 
one of the audience; but a certain amount of property is made to 
symbolize the soul. When therefore a dancer catches a soul, it means 
that he takes away from the owner a certain amount of property, which 
is to be distributed among the guests. Therefore the speaker asked at 
this meeting: “Q’é’q’anqoala is going to show his dance. I want to 
know if anyone wants him to catch his soul.” Whoever intended to dis- 
tribute blankets offered his soul, saying: “Q’é’q’anqoala, catch my soul, 
for | want to give away blankets to our rivals.” The speaker thanked 
them for their offer. The soul is represented in the dance by a small 
ball of eagle down, which is attached to a string. As many balls are 
attached to the string at equal distances as there are men who offered 
their souls to be captured. 

In the afternoon the Kwakiutl held a meeting at the assembly place 
in the woods, in which they laid out the plan for the kué’xalak ", which 
was to take place on the same evening. The Koskimo intended to have 
a festival on the same day, but finally gave it up on account of the one 
to be held by the Kwakiutl. The people assembled in the evening. 
The Kwakiutl sat in the rear of the house—the Koskimo on the right 
hand side on entering, the Na‘q’oaqtoq on the left hand side on enter- 
ing. The last to enter were the members of the seal society, who 
took their seats in the last row in the rear of the house. The singers 
sat in front of them, while the old chiefs occupied the front row. When 
all had assembled, the speaker of the Kwakiutl arose and said: “ Wel- 
come, friends, on both sides of the house, We are all in our dancing 
house.” And turning to the members of the seal society: “Do not 
go too soon, great friends.” Now turning to the Kwakiutl, he said: 
“Now be ready with your batons.”' As soon as he had finished his 


Oh! come on both sides in the house, friends. We all inside in our 
ts’‘iiq‘atséx. pak’ Wii ya‘ LawiLo. 
dancing house. Not you you hasten to go, great friends. Oh! take care in the house 
nos nénEmo‘k" qa s daxLa‘liLalag‘ads saxs t’a’miayuqds. 
my friends and you take at their your batons. 
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speech, the two messengers who stood in the doorway said: “K-éx- 
and his sisters are coming.”' Then the door opened, and the members 
of the killer whale society entered, surrounding the dancer, whose name 
was K-éx.. He represents the Mink, and performs the dance which, 
according to the legend, Mink danced after having killed the son of 
the wolves. He had a red circular spot surrounded by a black ring 
painted on each cheek. He danced holding his palms downward and 
raising them alternately to his eyes, as though he was hiding his face 
behind his blanket. Another man, whose name was also K-éx-, who 
was sitting in the rear of the house, began dancing when the singers 
commenced K-éx*’s song: 
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That is, “ Mink put on his head the middle of the face of NOLq’dlsElas.” 

With the word “Qapama‘lé” of the song the dancer put his palms 
vertically to his nose, indicating the long nose of the fool dancers. 
They inserted in the song first the name of the fool dancer NOLq’dlsElas, 
who, as soon as his name was mentioned, tried to strike the dancer and 
to stop his song. After his name they inserted those of NO‘L’it and of 

Then QE‘lqéx-ila, speaker of the G-é’xsEm, arose and said: “This is 
done in rivalry with what the Na‘q’oaqt6g did last night. They showed 
us their legends; these are our legends. I do not need to tell them to 
you; you all know how K-éx-, the Mink, killed the son of the wolves.” 

Now the door opened, and four men dressed as policemen entered. 
They were KuLE’m, MEsx-i’q, xE‘lpatosEla, and G-d’koya. 

The last of these acted the judge and carried a book. He sent the 


'G-a‘xLig‘a LO’gwas wis’ waqoak:. 
Hecomes Mink with his sisters. 
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policemen around asking if everybody was present, and KuLE’m asked, 
“Areall here?” The people replied, “ Yes.” Then the two other police- 
men went around, looked at everybody, and stated that one person was 
missing. They went out, and soon returned leading the old woman 
Gud0o‘y6, whose hands were fastened with handcuffs. Then they pre- 
tended to hold court over her on account of her absence. The judge 
pretended to read the law on the case, and fined her 370. She replied 
that she was poor; that she was able to pay in blankets, but had no 
ready money. KuLE’m, who acted the interpreter, pretended to trans- 
late what she said into English, and the payment of 70 blankets was 
accepted. Then the friends of Gud6d/y6 turned against the judge and 
said: “That is always your way, policemen. As soon as you see any- 
one who has money, you arrest him and fine him.” She was unchained, 
and the policemen went back to the door.' 

They called K-éx- and his friends, the killer whales, and told them 
to fetch the 70 blankets. The cousin of the old woman, who was the 
speaker of the Maa’‘mtag-ila, told them where to go, and soon they 
returned, Gud06‘yo’s sister, Lé’mElxa‘lag-ilis, followed them, dancing. 
All the people were singing a ha’/mshamtsEs song for her. The blan- 
kets were distributed in her name. The ma‘magq’a of the Na‘q’oaqtog 
received his share first; then the other members of his tribe, and after- 
wards the Koskimo, beginning with the ha’mats’a. While this was 
voing on, button blankets and bracelets tied to sticks were being carried 
iuto the house. A G-é/xsem, whose daughter had married Lé‘Lélilak", 
a G-i‘g:ilqam of the Kué’xa, was going to repay the purchase money of 
his daughter. This ceremony is called “the brief qauté’x-a.” The 
speaker of the G-é/xsEm, Qr‘Iqéx-ala, arose and shouted: ‘Get ready, 
Lé‘Lélilak",”? and called all the chiefs of the clan G-i‘g:ilqam. Lé‘Lé- 
lilak" was sitting at the left-hand side of the door. Hearose and said: 
“Did I hear you call my name?” “ Yes,” replied the speaker, * your 
father in-law is going to repay you.” “I wish it were true what you 
said,”* remarked Lé’Lélilak". 

Then the speaker counted 39 button blankets and gave them to him, 
saying that the fortieth was not quite finished yet; and he added: 
“Here are 120 blankets; if your button blankets should not be enough 
for all the guests, you may use these.” After he had spoken, K-a’qoxé, 
a speaker of the G-i’g-ilqam, arose, holding the speaker’s staff in his 
hands, and said: “I will go and take the blankets.” With quick steps 
he ran around the fire, turning in the rear and in the front of the house. 
That meant that he was treading on all the tribes, because the Kwakiutl 
rank highest of all. Then he struck the pile of blankets with his 


' This performance was first introduced in 1865, and has been kept up since that 
time. 
2Wée'ga Soa‘ litx Le Léliilak*. 
Goon, stand in the house, Lé‘Lélilak*. 
3We'xent AJlanés Las né‘k-a. 
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staff. That meant he broke the canoe in which the blankets were 
stored so that they fell into the sea, the sea meaning the other tribes. 
Now he turned angrily to the Na’q’oaqtéq, and said: “I am Lé’Léliilak®, 
who promised to give blankets to the Na’‘q’oaqtoq.”' After he had fin- 
ished, Qr‘lqéx*ila spoke again and gave Lé’Léliilak" the name which 
was promised to him at the time of his marriage by his father-in-law. 
He said: “Your name shall be G:a‘lqEmalis;? your name shall be 
QEm0'ta’yalis’? (howling over all the tribes), and your name shall be 
and SEDE‘Ixalag:ilis.” 

Then NE/msqEmit, an old chief of the G-i’g:ilqam, spoke: “ Now 
you will be Walas’axa‘ak".”* Immediately x-i’x-éqala, chief of the 
G-i'gilqam, interrupted him: “I am the only one who has the 


’ Walas’axa/ak". Do you want to know where I obtained it? Walas 


Nemogwis and O’maxt’a‘laLé lived in K*’a‘qa. There he first came 
down from heaven, there he had his dancing house, and since that time 
it is called ‘ K-a’qa,’ or built on a rock. Come! Wa‘xsqEmis, that we 
may express our joy.” Wa’‘xsqrmis is a fool dancer, and as soon as he 
was called he became excited, and ran around the fire in the fashion of 
the fool dancers, crying “hi, hi, hi.” Then the people sang his song. 
Now x‘i’x-éqala continued, turning to the other tribes: “I will tell you 
how strong my clan is: Here is the copper Ma‘xts’6lEmtséwuL lying 
dead in the water off our beach. -Here is the copper Ya‘xyaxaqau’- 
loma lying dead in the water off our beach. Here is the copper 
Ya‘xyaxaqau’loma lying dead in the water off our beach. Here is the 
copper Qoayi’mk:in lying dead in the water off onr beach. Here 
is the copper Qa’wi’g-a lying dead in the water off our beach. Here 
is the copper NE‘nqamala lying dead in the water off our beach.”° 
When the name of the copper Qa’wi’g-a (meaning raven) was called, 


‘Nine years ago Lée’Léliilak" had promised blankets to the Na‘q’oaqtéq; but as he 
had not fultil 2d his promise so far, he was much ridiculed. Whenever a festival was 
held, they sai they heard him crying in the woods because he was not able to 
gather a suffi:.ent number of blankets. 

2A Walas’a name, 

3A ha’mshamtses name. 

‘La’ams Walas’axa‘ak" Lé 


Now you Walas’axak" you. 
6Gra‘am ya‘xstalis la’xoa G-amé’s 
This is the copper Maxt'sdlemtséwuL it is dead on this beach. This is 


in the water. 

ya’xstalis la’xoa ete. 

Ya'xyaxaqau‘loma itis dead onthis beach. 

in the water 

The expression, “lying dead in the water off our beach,” means that the clan had 
broken it. 

The first of these coppers is valued at 4,000 blankets, the next at 3,500 blankets 
It is counted twice, because it was broken twice by the clan, The Qoayt'mk:in cop- 
per is valued at 1,500 blankets. : 
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everybody expected that the ha/mats’a would get excited, and looked 
at him anxiously, but everything remained quiet. X-i/x-éqala continued: 
“That is the strength of my clan. None among all the other Kwakiutl 
clans ever broke as many expensive coppers as we did.” With every 
copper that he named he put his staff down violently, bending his knees 
at the same time. Then he turned to the G-é’xsEm and said: “I thank 
you for the button blankets and for the 2,000 bracelets,” and promised 
at once to distribute the blankets among the Na‘q’oaqtoq. 

After he had spoken, Lé/Léliilak" asked his brother-in-law, “ What 
became of the 40 blankets which I gave you at the time of my mar- 
riage to your sister? If you do not want to pay them, say so; but if 
you do intend to pay them, let me know. Do as you have a mind to; 
I do not care.” Then his brother-in-law replied that he was going to pay 
in course of time. Lé’Léliilak" then promised to give the 40 blankets 
to the Koskimo. 

Now HO6’.elité arose and said: “ You have finished. Now let us take 
up the object of our convention.” The blankets were put aside. As 
was stated before, the festival was to be a kué/xalak"—that means the 
initiation into one of the lower ranks of the secret societies. The per- 
son to be initiated was the son of Sé‘g-ag’ila, who had arranged this 
feast. He gave his membership in the fool dancer society to his young 
son. The people began to sing a fool dancer’s song. Then suddenly 
a fool dancer rushed out of the right hand rear corner of the house 
carrying his young son in his arms and erying, “ wié’, wie’.”. At the 
same time he cleaned his nose and put the mucus on the boy’s face. 
This is done because it is supposed that the power of the fool dancer 
is seated in the mucus. After he had run around the fire once he dis- 
appeared again behind the curtain which was drawn in the rear of the 
house. arose again and said: “This is 
thus naming the place which the boy was to occupy. The people sang 
again, and a woman wearing the headdress of the Na/naqaualiL came 
out. Another woman danced backward in frontof her. A man carry- 
ing a rattle accompanied her. This dance was not an initiation, but 
only a representation of the dance which X-i/x-éqala had obtained from 
his wife by marriage. After this dance was finished, a young boy was 
to perform another Na‘naqgaualiL dance. He came out and danced once 
around the fire, accompanied by one man carrying a rattle and three 
others who watched him. He wore a head ornament with four horns. 
After this dance he disappeared behind the curtain, and when the 
second song commenced, a large mask representing the sunrise Na‘x- 
naik*émL appeared in the rear of the house, coming from behind the 
curtain. It was a double mask, which in the course of the dance was 
to open. When the wearer of the mask opened it, one side of the 
cover broke. Although the attendants rushed up to the mask imme 
diately, trying to cover it, the ha’‘mats’a had seen what had happened 
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and became excited at once, crying “hap, hap, hap.” The fool dan- 
cers and the bears joined him. The ha‘mats’a rushed down into the 
middle of the house, the fool dancers struck and stabbed the people 
and pelted them with stones, and the bears scratched them. The great- 
est excitement prevailed. After a very short time the members of the 
secret societies of the other tribes became excited too. The ha’mats’a 
of the Koskimo jumped up trembling and erying “hap, hap.” The 
Na‘q’oaqtoqg ha/mats’a followed, and so did the pa‘xala, who jumped 
about the fire squatting and crying “ mamamamamama,” which is the ery 
of the ghosts. He took burning coals and firebrands and threw them 
among the people. The women ran screaming into the bedrooms. 
The Koskimo accompanied their ha‘mats’a out of the house, and the 
Na‘q’oaqt6q were driven out by their ha‘mats’a. While this was going 
on, some of the Kwakiutl were trying to rearrange the fire. According 
to the rules, the members of the seal society ought to have broken the 
right-hand side of the house first, the left-hand side next, and ought 
to have driven out the people in this manner, the haé‘mats’a biting 
the people, the fool dancers striking, and the bear dancers scratching 
them. But it seems that there was some misunderstanding in this 
case, and the house was not broken, although the excitement which 
prevailed was very great. While the Kwakiutl were trying to rear- 
range the fire, T’ét’@sumx-tsana, uncle of the Na’q’oaqtoq pa‘xala, ran 
around the fire shouting “ naualakwai’!”! drawing the word outas long 
as his breath would allow. As the people left the house, the noise 
subsided, although the members of the seal society continued to rave 
in the house. . 

After a while the Koskimo returned into the dancing house, four 
men going first, each carrying a staff held in a horizontal position, and 
each singing his own song. 

They were Winia’‘lag-ilis. They led a young girl, who wore a head 
ring. She was just initiated into a secret society.2. Then two of the 
speakers spoke at the same time. So far as it was possible to make 
out what they said, they spoke about as follows: “This girl has been 
the game of Winda‘lag-ilis, who is hunting novices.” They led her 
around the fire once and guided her behind the curtain. While she 
was going around the fire, the Na‘q’oaqtéq pa’xala pointed his staff 
at the Koskimo. This, it is said, meant that he would kill them if 
they. did not bring a novice. 

Now the Na’q’oaqtoq entered, first a ha’mats’a and two t’6’X’uit, 
who held each other by the hand. When they came, the pa‘xala, who 
was all the time standing with bent knees, dropped down still lower. 
Next, two mi’magq’as entered carrying a dead child in their arms. 
T’o’péwa, speaker of the Na’q’oaqtéq said: “ Na’q’oaqtdq and Kos- 


Spirit of the winter dance. 
2People who are initiated for the first time are called wa‘tankEm. After they have 
been w4’tanEm four times they become members of the higher societies, the 1i‘xsd. 
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kimo, you have a hard task; you must kick against a high moun- 
tain.' Wini/lag-ilis or Hai‘aLilaqas has killed this boy, the son of 
XExua‘nElq’ala, the pa’xala. The supernatural power came and took 
him away. Heisdead. We will try to resuscitate him.” 

As soon as he said so, the mi‘maq’a tried to throw the body into 
the fire’ and T’O’/péwa pushed them back and 
asked for assistance. Now they put the body down on top of a box 
and T’d‘/péwa asked the highest pa’‘xala of the tribe to try to resusci- 
tate the boy. L6/Xoaxstaak" came and sang his secret song. Then 
he spoke to the Kwakiutl: “Friends, if you have a mask for the 
winter ceremonial which you want to show, do not let a stranger use 
it; teach your own people to show it, that no mistake may occur. 
Only because a stranger showed your mask a mistake happened and 
brought about our great difficulty. Isay so, T’O’péwa.”* Then he went 
around the fire singing. After he had made one circuit, the women 
joined his song and a deep sounding whistle was heard, which repre- 
sents the breath of the pa‘xala. He sang four songs, and after every 
song the whistles were heard. Every time it sounded the Kwakiutl 
beat time and cried “hii, hii, hii, hii.” Then the boy began to move 
again and pretended to come to life. This was the end of the festival. 

When all was over, the ha‘mats’a of the Koskimo appeared once 
more and ran around the fire, followed by his assistants. Then he dis- 
appeared again. 

November 23.—Karly in the morning the Koskimo dressed themselves 
to meet their novice. Two messengers went through the village and 
asked the people to clear the floors of the houses and to sweep them. 
They arranged themselves in two groups—first the wi’xsa, then the 
la‘xsi, One of the former carried a skin drum. The men walked 
first. They were followed by the women, among whom was the new 
wi’‘tanEm, who was initiated the preceding night. The men were 
singing while the women were dancing. The wa‘tanEkm danced, raising 
her hands alternately, her elbows close to her sides, the palms of the 
hands upward. She had four feathers on her head ring. She did not 
dance with the first song, but joined the dance during the second, third, 
and fourth songs. The 14/xsa followed the wi/xsé at a short distance. 
The men were singing, a woman beat a skin drum, and others, among 
them another wa’‘tanEm, were dancing. Thus they walked from one 
house tothe other. A few hours after this the ha‘mats’a was heard all of a 


‘Meaning that they had to strive against the Kwakiutl. 

*As all of this was quite unprepared, the ceremony was not carried out as it is in 
other cases. If the performance has been planned beforehand, the mi maq’as would 
have provided themselves with a skeleton, which they would have carried in their 
arms instead of the child. They would have thrown the bones into the fire, and 
after the charred remains had been seen by the people they would have made them 
disappear in a ditch made for the occasion, and the boy would have risen at the 
place where the charred bones had been seen before. 

3He spoke in behalf of the latter and thérefore used his name, 
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sudden on the beach west of the village, but soon he disappeared again. 
Then the Koskimo walked behind the village, where the “breathing 
hole” of the ha’mats’a is supposed to be. During this time he is believed 
to be in the underworld. They went behind the village, thinking that 
he might come up from underground. About 11 a. m., a man who had 
gone into the woods west of the village to gather alder bark, was 
attacked by the ha’mats’a of the Koskimo. In order to save himself 
from the attack, he ran into the sea and walked home in the salt water, 
pursued by the ha’mats’a. His cries soon attracted the attention of 
the people. They ran up to the ha’mats’a and surrounded him. He 
was naked, except that he wore a head and neck ring of hemlock 
branches and a belt and apron of the same material. 

After he had been caught, the Koskimo sat down, and the song maker 


taught them his new songs. After they had learned the songs, they - 


arose. The men took a long plank and beat time on it, while one was 
carrying the skin drum. They sang the first two of the new songs. 
The women went ahead, dancing in honor of the ha’mats’a, who was 
dancing in a squatting position. Thus they approached the village 
slowly, going along the beach. 

Finally they entered the dancing house, where the ha’mats’a danced, 
accompanied by the first and second songs. Then he disappeared in 
his bedroom with his attendants. 

Now L0’/Xoaxstaak" arose and said: “ Now, friends, I will ask you 
to help me and dance to-night with the new ha’mats’a which was given 
to you, Téqoamalis, chief of the Koskimo, by the giver of the winter 
ceremonial. I follow his law. All the ha’mats’as shall dance with our 
new ha‘mats’a. I do not know yet what his name is going to be. I ask 
you, Ts’A’qoalag:ilis; and you, Ta’nisk-asd; and you, Qoa‘ts’amya; and 
you, LémElxa‘lag‘ilis; and you, Na/nogois; and you, WéqoamiLa ‘lag:ilis. 
Now you all must go and wash in the water of Baxbakualanu Xsi’waé 
and put on the dress of the BaxbakualanuXsi/waé. That is all.” 

Then T0’qoamalis arose and said: “O my children. I am glad to see 
that you are obeying the laws that were given to our ancestors. You 
know that if we make a mistake in this ceremonial, it means that our 
lives will be cut short. When I was a young man, I have seen my 
grandfather kill a man who broke the rules of the red cedar bark. 
Thus I tell you A’Labala, and you Lo’Xoaxstaak". That is all.” 

Most of the people now left the dancing house. All day whistles 
were heard proceeding from the room of the ha‘mats’a. The people 
prepared for the dance that was to be celebrated that night. 

The members of the seal society of the Kwakiutl had remained 
in their dancing house since the preceding night. They were not 
allowed to leave it until the approaching k-ik-i/lnala. The fool 
dancers and bears however, were sent out every now and then to 
get food. At other times they ran out of the house with their lances 
and struck and scratched the people or threw stones at them. Some- 
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times the ha’mats’a, accompanied by some of the fool dancers and bears, 
would leave the house and attack the people. In the afternoon all the 
members of the seal society appeared on the roof of the house. 
Every society howled its peculiar cries, the fool dancers throwing stones 
at the people. During all this time the people were forbidden to pass 
in front of the house. Whenever anyone approached the house, the 
members of the seal society frightened him away. While they were on 
the roof of the house, all standing at the front edge of the roof, a man 
approached. Immediately the ha‘mats’a and bears jumped down and 
pursued him. The fool dancers climbed down the sides of the house, 
and all went in hot pursuit until the man escaped into one of the neigh- 
boring houses. Whistles of the different societies were heard in the 
house all day long. 

About half past six in the evening, Lagula’g-aliL and LO’ Xuals black- 
ened their faces, put on blankets and belts, head rings and neck rings 
of red cedar bark, and strewed eagle down on their heads. Then 
they left the dancing house and opened the door of the neighboring 
house. There they stood,and Lagula’g-alil. cried: “Now, qué‘qutsa 
men and women, let us go into the house;” and LO’ Xuals added: “ We 
will pacify our cannibal.” Thus they went from house to house. When 
they had returned from the round, four young men went and called the 
people, saying: “‘Now we come to make you rise.” While they were 
still going around, some of the Koskimo gathered in the dancing house, 
beat the boards, and cried “ yi” twice, giving a short final rap with each 
ery. As soon as the Kwakiutl heard the beating, they all went to the 
dancing house. There the beating and the cries were repeated twice. 

About 8 p. m. all had assembled in the dancing house. The men of 
the Koskimo tribe were sitting in the rear portion of the house. Then 
LoXuaxstaak", a Koskimo, arose and spoke: “Come, friends, that you 
may see the manner in which I perform the winter ceremonial. This 
was given to us by the creator of our ancestors. Your ways, Kwakiutl, 
differ greatly from ours. They were given to you in the beginning of 
the world. Take care and do not change your old customs, Kwakiutl!” 
Then he turned to his tribe and asked them to hold their batons in 
readiness. While he was speaking he held his staff in a horizontal 
position. Then Ho/’LElité, chief speaker of the Kwakiutl, replied: 
“Your speech is good, friend. It is true what you said. I am glad to 
see that you are adhering to the customs that were given to you;” and, 
turning to the Kwakiutl, he continued, “‘ We must answer our friends.” 

Now the rest of the qué‘qutsa of the Koskimo entered—first G-a/loiL, 
the chief speaker of the dancers. He held a speaker’s staff in his 
hands and carried a number of blankets over his shoulder. He was 
Singing his secret song while the others were singing outside the house. 
He sang as follows: 


1. I tried to tame them by the power of my magic, friends. 
2. I blew water upon them to tamesthem, friends. 
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A second speaker followed, carrying his staff. His name is Ma‘a. 
He is the highest in rank of all the qué’‘qutsa. When he entered, 
G-a/loiL stopped singing and Ma’‘a commenced his secret song. At the 
same time G-a‘loiL addressed the people and said: “Now look at me 
and at my friend. Look at us, friends, at the other side of the house” 
(meaning the Kwakiutl). And,turaing to his own tribe, he continued: 
“ Now take care, friends!” To which A‘Labala, another speaker, who 
stood next to LéXuaxstaak", replied: “Yes, friends, let us keep in 
readiness. If we should make a mistake, we shall not escape the power 
that will killus.” During these speeches Ma/a sung his secret song, as 
follows: 

1. Ah, I have everything; I have all the dances of my enemy. 
2. Ah, I have all the death bringers of my enemy. 

Now a third man, a wolf dancer, entered. Two white feathers were 
attached to his head ring of red cedar bark and his head was strewn 
with white eagle down. His name was NaqwaLayé. As soon as he 
entered, TO‘qoamalis and Lagulag-aliL, the chiefs of the Koskimo, who 
had been sitting in the rear of the house, arose, and with them their 
speaker, Qoa’‘lx-ala. 

NaqwaLayé’s head ring belongs to the descendants of Ya‘xstaL of 
the Naq6’mg‘i lisala. According to tradition, the XéyA‘lEs (see also 
p. 332) had killed all the G-ig-@’LEm, except Lé0/lExmut and his three 
sons, the eldest of whom was Ya‘xstaL. In order to make his sons 
strong, Lé0/lExmut dragged them over the beach around the island of 
G-ig-@’LEm, so that the sharp shells cut their backs. Only Ya‘xstaL 
survived this ordeal, and came to be of supernatural strength. Then 
they went to make war upon the Xoya‘lEs. When they had reached 
Ta’tsolis, a wolf came to their camp while they were asleep, threw 
Ya/xstaL on his back, and carried him away. From time to time he 
put him down, in order to see if he was still alive. When he felt his 
breath, he took him up again and continued his course. Finally he 
reached the village of the wolves. He threw Ya‘xstaL down in front 
of the chief’s house and, having assumed human shape, he whistled. 
Then many people came out of the houses to see who had come. They 
mistook Ya/xstaL for a sea otter, carried him into the house, threw him 
down, and began to cut him up. When they had cut down his chest 
and were about to open his belly, he jumped up and asked: “ Will you 
help me to take revenge upon the Xdya‘les?” The wolves promised 
to help him, and asked him: “ What did you come for? Do you want 
to have this wedge? It will help you to build canoes in which you can 
reach your enemies.” Ya/xstaL did not reply, but merely thought he 
did not want to have the wedge. Wi Laq ’‘latit, chief of the wolves, 
knew his thoughts at once. He asked: “Do you want the harpoon? 
It will enable you to kill seals enough at a time to fill your canoe.” 
Ya’xstaL thought that he did not want to have the harpoon, and Wita- 
qi‘latit knew his thoughts. Then the wolves offered him the water of 
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life and the death bringer. He thought: “That is what I came for.” 
Wi taga‘latit knew his thoughts and gave them to him. Then he 
ordered the wolves to devour Ya‘xstaL. At once they tore him to 
pieces and devoured him. They vomited the flesh, and when WiLaq@’- 
latit sprinkled it with the water of life, Ya‘xstaL arose hale and well. 
He had become exceedingly strong. Then they carried him home. He 
was standing on the back of the largest of the wolves. 

After he had come back, he and his father continued their journey. 
While they were traveling, Ya‘/xstaL tried his death bringer. He moved 
it in the direction of the woods. At once they began to burn. Now 
they met the Xdya‘les, who were coming up to them, many canoes full. 
Lé0JExmut said to Ya‘xstaL: “Now use your death bringer, but do 
not kill them outright; burn them.” Then Ya‘xstaL pointed the death 
bringer at the Xdyaé’les while his father was singing. They were 
stricken with terror and jumped into the water, their canoes caught 
fire, and they were all transformed into stones. 

The two feathers on the head ring of the dancer represented the 
death bringer of Ya‘xstaL. 

Next two couples entered, each couple hand in hand. The first couple 
were 1’‘La (a man) and Po0‘/wig-ilis (a woman); the second couple were 
G-i’sa (a man) and G-0’/qoadé (a woman). G-a’/sa was carrying a cop- 


_per. The faces of these four persons were painted red.’ 


When they had reached the rear of the house, G-a‘sa spoke as follows: 
“Oh, friends! turn your faces this way. Look at me! Treat me and 
my cedar bark ornaments in the right manner. In former times I and 
my people have suffered at your hands, Kwakiutl. We used to fight 
with bows and arrows, with spears and guns. We robbed each other’s 
blood. But now we fight with this here” (pointing at the copper which 
he was holding in his hands), “and if we have no coppers, we fight 
with canoes or blankets. That is all.” 

To this the speaker Qoa‘lx-ala replied: ‘True is your word, friend 
G-i/sa. When I was young, I have seen streams of blood shed in war. 
But since that time the white man came and stopped up that stream 
of blood with wealth. Now we are fighting with our wealth. That is 
all.” Then he said, turning to his tribe, “‘ Now, my singers, take your 
batons and be ready to sing.” 

Then they all began to beat time and cried “hé.” They continued 
with a song, for two women, Mé‘xas and Tsa‘uLala, came in dancing: 


Ah, magician, ah, ah, ah, magician, magician, magician. (Repeated ad infinitum.) 


When the dance ended, G-i/sa spoke again: “ You have seen our two 
friends dancing on account of this copper. Its name is ‘ Killer Whale.’ 
It is the property of my tribe, of the Koskimo. Now I will sell it to 


'Up to this year the Koskimo, Na‘q’oaqt6q, and La‘Lasiqoala never used red paint 
during the winter ceremonial. The qué’qutsa of the Kwakiutl have been using red 
paint, and this has been imitated by the other tribes. 
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you, Kwakiutl. I promise to give its value to you Gué’tEla, and to you 
Q’O'moyué, and to you Walas Kwakiutl, and to you Q’0/mk-itis. 
This is ‘Killer Whale.’ I want to sell it at once.” Thus speaking, he 
gave it to Q’éq’anqoala and said: “Goon! Place this copper before 
our friends.” He did so. Then a Kwakiutl chief, No’Lq’auLEla, arose 
and spoke to Q’é’q’angoala: “Bring the copper to me.” He did so, 
and NO‘Lq’auL£Ela continued: “Oh, my tribe! my friends! Look at me. 
I, NO’Lq’auLEla, took the copper for the sake of your name, Kwakiutl, 
because your name is above those of all other tribes and I do not want 
to see it derided. Now, brother-in-law Nu‘xnémis, look at me. I have 
nothing with which to pay for this copper to which I have taken a 
liking. Therefore I ask you and my wife La’msitas6 to buy the copper 
for me. That is all, friends!” 

To this speech Ma’a, the Koskimo, replied: “There is no chief like 
you, NO’Lq’auLEla. You are the first one to treat us well. You carry 
your tribe on your back by the strength of your wealth.” 

When he had finished, T6’qoamalis, chief of the Koskimo, took a pair 
of blankets and spoke: “True is your word, Ma‘’a! N6’Lq’auLEla is 
our chief, for he gave us more property than any other chief of the 
Kwakiutl. Go on, NO/Lq’auLEla! buy our copper,” and, turning to his 
tribe, he concluded: “Thus I speak for our chief, Koskimo.” Now he 
held up the pair of blankets and said: “Look at this, friend! This is 
our good will to our friends on the other side” (meaning the Kwakiutl). 
“T want you to do as our friend G-d/qoadé did who brought the copper 
into our dancing house. Sell it for blankets and give them away! This 
pair of blankets served to keep our copper warm. I took it off in 
order to put it onto some of our friends on the other side. This is for 
Ya’qois, Sé’ix, and HO’/LElité. Itis given by G-d’qoadé, the daughter 
of K6‘/kwitala. That is all.” 

Then Ma‘a and G-a‘loiL went out, and immediately the qué/qutsa 
began to beat time and cried “yi!” allat the sametime. When they had 
done so, the whistles of the hi’/mats’a were heard on the roof of the 
house. Then Ma/‘a returned, carrying a staff to which an imitation of 
a scalp was attached. He was followed by G-a‘loiL. Both remained 
standing at the door, one on each side, and Ma‘a said: “Friends, did 
you hear that noise? If I am not mistaken, something dangerous is 
near us. Keep your batons in readiness.” 

While he was speaking the door opened and the ha’mats’a Ya‘xya- 
k-alagvilis appeared, crying “hap, hap, hap.” His face was blackened. 

. He wore a head ring and a neck ring of red cedar bark. His neck 
ring was thin and set at two places with long fringes, indicating that 
this was the first initiation of the new ha’mats’a. He wore no blanket. 
He was accompanied by two attendants, who carried rattles. One of 
them wore a large head ring of red and white cedar bark, the ring of 
the ma’maq’a of the hélig-iliqala of the La‘Lasiqoala tribe. ' 
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As soon as he entered the Koskimo began to sing: 
‘1. Your dance does not equal mine, for I am the giver of magic, hamé, 
2. I have been in the secret room of BaxbakualanuXsi'waé, the giver of magic, hamé. 
3. In high ecstasy was BaxbakualanuXsi'waé, the giver of magic, hamé, when I was 
near him and uttered his cannibai cry, BaxbakualanuXsi'waé, the giver of 
magic, hamé. 
The second song was as follows: 


1. I am known here and all over the world, I the supernatural one. 

2. Iam renowned here and all over the world, L the supernatural one. 

3. You are the great one who gives coppers, who gives property, the supernatural 
one. 


While the people were singing, the ha‘mats’a danced in the doorway 
in a squatting position, turned around, and danced toward the rear of 
the house. Two women danced for him, one to the right, one to the 
left of the door. When he had reached the left hand rear corner of 
the house, Ma’a and G-A‘loiL stepped forward and followed him, saying 
now and then: “Great is your magical power. Do not be too violent 
in your fury,” and the attendants cried “ hdip, hdip.” Whenever the 
singers came to the end of a line, the ha’mats’a stopped dancing and 
cried “hap.” The attendants gathered around him while the sound of 
whistles was heard. 

After these two songs had been sung, Ma‘a spoke: “ Friends, we can 
not pacify the great ha/mats’a with these two songs and by means of 
the dance of these two women. Now arise, women, and dance with 
him. If we should not succeed in pacifying him, we should always be 
troubled by him. We should not be able to eat in our houses on account 
of him. Therefore, friends, sing again.” While he was speaking, the 
sound of the whistles continued to be heard, The ha‘’mats’a was cry- 
ing “hap.” Then A‘Labala stepped up to him and dressed him with a 
black blanket and an apron and strewed eagle down on his hair. 

Now the singers commenced the third song: 

1. You are looking for food, great magician, you are looking fer men, ma ha. 

2. You are trying to eat as much as you desire, great magician, you tear Off their 
skins, ma ha. 

3. You go close to the secret room, great magician, you have been inside the secret 
room, ma ha. 

During this song the ha‘mats’a was dancing in a standing position. 
His movements were becoming less violent and the sounds of the 
whistles were becoming fainter. The cries “hdip” of his attendants, the 
singing of the men, and the dances of all the women were beginning 
to pacify him. At the end of the song the women took a rest. They 
had been dancing, their backs turned toward the fire, with the excep- - 
tion of two who were standing at the sides of the door and who stood 
turned toward the fire. 

Now the speaker G-a’sa joined Ma‘a and G-a‘loiL, who were standing 
near the door. Then the singers began the fourth song: 

1, The chief cannibal of the whole world cried hip; mé, hama, 


2. Now eat, chief cannibal of the whole world, mé hama, 
3. Do not try to hide from me, mé hama, 


: 
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The ha’mats’a was dancing still more quietly, first to the right and 
then to the left in the rear of the house, then around the fire. In front 
of the fire he squatted down, crying “hap.” His attendants gathered 
around him and shook their rattles, crying “hdip.” Then, with the 
beginning of the next line of the song, he continued his dance, and 
after four circuits he disappeared behind the curtain which was 
stretched in the left-hand rear corner of the house. 

Then Ma‘a, who was still standing near the door with his two com- 
panions, spoke: “ Friends on the other side of the house! Now our 
great friend is pacified.” While he was speaking, K0’kwiLala, the 
helper in the winter dance, swept the floor with hemlock twigs, in 
order to prepare it for the following dances. 

Then A’‘Labala, who was standing in the right-hand rear corner of 
the house, spoke: “ Take care, friends on the other side of the house. 
Watch my customs, for they were given to my tribe, the Koskimo, and 
to the L’a’/sq’éndx and G-d’p’éndx, and to you Gua’ts’@ndéx, by the 
Maker of the world. Your customs, friends on the other side of the 
house, differ from ours. They were given to you. I am glad to see 
that you as well as we are observing our old laws. Now Tabala, 
Ha’‘nk-ala, Tsa‘xis, and LoXuals, go and fetch our chief’s blankets.” 

The four men left the house, and soon they returned carrying the 
blankets. G-i’/sa took one pair and said: “ and Nu’xnémis, 
look at these blankets. That is the power of our winter dance. The 
ha’mats’a who just finished dancing is Ya‘xyak-a’lag-ilis, and these 
blankets will be given away in honor of his name and of his dance.” 
Then he gave the first blanket to Ya’qois, the chief ha‘mats’a of the 
Kwakiutl, and then to the other men in order. When all were dis- 
tributed, Hd’/LElité spoke: “ Friends, did you hear what G-A‘sa said? 
Everything he said is true, except one remark, in which he is mis- 
taken. You said that your customs in regard to dances and festivals 
differ from ours; remember, we are all of the same name. That is all. 
Thank you for this red cedar bark that you gave us (meaning the 
blanket). Now I have finished.” 

Then Qoa’qoaxst’ala walked around the fire, apparently without any 
purpose, but in fact as a signal for the dancers, who were standing out. 
side the house, to enter. The door flung open, Ma‘a, G-a‘loiL and 
G-i/sa, who remained standing near the door, gave a signal to the 
singers, who began to beat time very rapidly. A song was heard out- 
side the house, and now a dancer, K’ué‘daqala by name, entered with 
quick, short steps, his hands stretched backward under his blanket, 
his face blackened. He was both ma’maq’a and ha/mshamtsEs. As 
soon as he had come to the rear of the house, the singers ceased beat- 
ing the boards. Ma/‘a said: “ Thank you, friend, for coming to this 
dance.” 

Then G-iloiL gave another signal, and a female dancer, T’é’La by 
name, entered, her hands stretched forward, Again the singers stopped 
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beating the boards. G-d/loiL gave another signal, and a second 
woman, G-a’/lg-amqas by name, entered, and danced in the same man- 
ner. She stepped up to T’é‘La, and the singers stopped beating the 
planks. 

Then G-a‘sa spoke: “ Friends, look at these two women. They are 
the mothers of my tribe. They carry all the winter dances. Whenever 
these two appear, we must be on the alert, for they are always followed 
by other dancers.” When he had finished, LoXoaxstaak" told the 
people to be careful, because he had heard the voice of Q’é’q’anqoala, the 
Ba’‘baqoayiiL (soul catcher).' 

As soon as he entered, all the dancers stooped down as though they 
were trying to hide, for fear that Ba’/baqoayiL might take their souls. 
His aunt, P0’sqaas, took a position to the left of the door, and while he 
was walking around the fire she danced the ha/mshamtsEs dance, 
When he came back to the place in front of the fire, all the people 
arose and he lifted his hands, the palms being held close together. 
This was repeated four times. When he stopped the fourth time in 
front of the fire, he opened his palms and the “‘soul” was seen between 
them. The speaker told the singers to stop beating the boards, and 
Ma‘a went about among the people in order to find whose soul the 
dancer had caught. After a short while he turned to the people and 
said: “My friend Q’é’q’angqoala has captured the soul of our chief 
La’qdlag‘ilis.” Then the latter stepped forward and asked the singers 
to sing the song of Q’é’q’anqoala and of his aunt Pd’sqaas. 

They sang as follows: 

1. I go to obtain your cedar bark ornaments, ha, your cedar bark ornaments, hamé 
me, hamé, hamé, hamé hé hama hé hé hama. 

2. Now your dance will shine throughout the world wherever a winter dance is held; 
Giver of light, hamé me, hama. 

During this song the Ba’baqoayiL was dancing on one spot in 
the rear of the fire in a bent position. P0’sqaas was dancing the 
ha‘mshamtsEs dance to the left of the door, and G-a’/sa and G-A’loiL, 
the greatest ma’maq’a among the Koskimo, danced around the fire, 
their elbows held close to their sides, forearms held forward, hands 
closed, and thumbs stretched upward. 

At the end of the dance La’qolag:ilis spoke to Q’é’q’anqoala: “Come, 
my son! I thank you for bringing back my soul, for I am saved now.” 
Then he called the two chief speakers, A’Labala and L0’Xoaxstaak", 
They followed his summons, and he gave them a stick about 2 feet 
long. L6’Xoaxstaak" held it up and said, “ Oh, friends on the other 


'This is a t’6’X’uit dance of the G-d’p’énéx. The dancer is supposed to be able to 
catch the absent souls of people. He dances, his palms held close to the body, like the 
mi‘maq’a. (See p. 560.) A string is fastened to his middle finger and a small ball of 
eagledown is fastened to the middle of thestring. When he opens his hands, the ball 
is seen in the middle between them, the ends of the string being tied to the middle 
fingers. It represents the soul that the dancer has captured. The details of this 
dance are described in the text. (See also p. 561.) 
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side. I am glad that we have someone who can catch our souls when 
they fly away from us. Now I will pay you, Kwakiutl. Thus I speak 
for La‘qdlag-ilis. Here are blankets for you, Gué’tEla. Here are blan- 
kets for you, Q’O’‘moyué; blankets for you, Walas Kwakiutl; blankets 
for you, Q’0’/mk-iitis. This is a canoe worth 100 blankets, given by 
Q’é’'q’anqoala, the son of 

To this La‘mg-ala, a Walas Kwakiutl, replied: ‘‘ Thank you for your 
good words, A’Labala. Did you say that you have someone who under- 
stands to catch the souls of men?” “Yes,” shouted many of the 
Koskimo. He continued: “Thank you. We might need your help.” 
Then, turning to the Kwakiutl: “ Friends, I ask you to keep yourselves 
in readiness, for the Koskimo are like to a vast mountain of wealth, from 
which rocks are rolling down all the time. If we do not defend our- 
selves, we shall be buried by their property. Behold, friends! They 
are dancing and making merry day after day. But we are not doing 
so. Remember, this is our village and our battlefield. If we do not 
open our eyes and awake, we shall lose our high rank. Remember, 
Kwakiutl, we have never been vanquished by another tribe. That is 
all.” 

Now a loud clapping was heard outside the house. The walls were 
beaten with sticks, and Ma‘a gave a signal to the singers to beat the 
boards. The door opened and a man entered, the chief gué‘so, fol- 
lowed by four other members of the group.' They hopped into the 
house holding their feet close together. When they had reached 
the rear of the house, Ma’a, who was holding a gun in place of a 
speaker’s staff, spoke: “Friends, why should you not come to join our 
dance?” and, turning to the Kwakiutl, he continued: “ Friends on the 
other side, these are our friends the ‘Pigs!’ Formerly they were 
‘Sea Lions.’ Thisis toinform you.” Next, LOXoaxstaak" said to the 
chief singer, Qoa’qoaxst’ala: “Look out! our friends are very merry 
and they wish to dance.” The maa/myaéndx’ commenced a song, which 
was taken up by the singers: : 


1. What is on the enemy’s blanket? Wiéé. 
2. War is on the enemy’s blanket. Wiéé. 


The.women arose and danced, raising their forearms and holding up 
their first fingers. This song and dance were repeated four times. At 
the end of the song the singers beat time very rapidly and then the 
ha’mats’a’s cry “hip” was heard in the secret room. 

This song and dance were given by the wolves to Ya’‘xstaL, and are 
used by his descendants to excite the hi/mats’a and warriors who go 
out to battle. 

When the singers commenced the song for the third time, G-a‘loiL, who 

‘This is one of the qué’qutsa groups of the Koskimo. Their present name is 
gué’gusd (pigs) while formerly they were called 1’é‘LéxEn (sea lions). 

2 Another of the qué’qutsa societies of the Koskimo, embracing the daughters of 
the chiefs—those who must not be maltreated. 
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represented Ya‘xstaL himself, joined the dance of the women. He 
jumped about in a circle in the wildest fashion. Then the ha‘mats’a’s 
cries “hap,” and the quieting calls of his attendants, “ hdip,” were 
heard. 

After the song and dance had been repeated a fourth time, Xulé‘qulels, 
a G-0/pénox, and his speaker, Hé’g-ilaxsé’k-a, arose. The latter took 
up some blankets and spoke: “Yes, friends on the other side! 
Kwakiutl! I have my ways of celebrating the winter ceremonial, and 
you have your own, different from mine. Thus it was given to you by 
the Giver of Dances. I should like to have your dances, but I am 
afraid to change my ways, for they were given to me in the beginning 
of the world. This song which we just sang was given by the wolves 
to Ya‘xstaL at »a’yaiL when he received the death bringer with which 
he was to burn his enemies or to transform them into stone or ashes. 
Weare of Ya‘xstaL’s blood. But instead of fighting our enemies with 
his death bringer, we fight with these blankets and other kinds of prop- 
erty.” Then he distributed the blankets among the Kwakiutl. 

Next, two young men whose faces were blackened stepped forward, 
and one of them said: “I am going to look for my friend.” He went out 
and brought an old woman to the middle of the house, where she sat 
down. Qoa‘qoaxst’ala said: “Take care, friends! this woman is going 
to dance. Prepare tosing her song.” Then the singers beat the boards 
rapidly and cried “yi.” The beating and the cry were repeated at a 
given signal. As soon as the second cry died away, another ha/mats’a 
was heard outside the house. 

A‘Labala, who had left the house a short while ago, reentered, stood 
in the doorway, and spoke: “Look at me, friends! Nowtakeecare! I 
have seen something outside the house that looks as though it was not 
going to have mercy upon anybody. Thus I tell you. Now beat the 


- boards!” Then the singers began to beat time, the door opened, and 


the ha/‘mats’a entered crying “hap, hap, hap.” At once everybody 
commenced to sing his or her secret song. A‘Labala went up to the 
ha‘mats’a with short quick steps and then back again, saying: “Come 
friend, that this great tribe may see you.” Then he turned around 
and said: “This is Ts’A‘qoalag-ilis, our chief hi’‘mats’a. ‘Take care, 
friends; he devours property, not flesh of men.” 
Now the hi’mats’a came down to the middle of the house. He wore 
a head ring of red cedar bark, to the back and front of which branches 
of balsam pine about six inches long were attached crosswise. His 
neck ring was worn over the left shoulder and under the right arm. It 
was made of red cedar bark wound with branches of balsam pine. The 
women began to dance for him. He danced, squatting, toward the 
rear of the house, and was joined by the old ha’mats’as, Taé‘nisk-aso, 
Qoa‘ts’Emya, LémElxa'lagilis, Na‘noqois, and WéqoamiLa‘lag:ilis, who 
entered one by one, crying “hap.” Finally they reached the rear of the 
house, where they remained standing in a row, their backs turned 
NAT MUS 95——37 
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toward the fire. Then the door opened and the new ha‘mats’a, who 
had been brought back in the morning, entered, crying “hap, hap, 
hap.” He wore a head ring made of balsam pine, to which a long 
plaited trail of the same material was attached. The trail reached 
down to the small of the back. Three white rings about one inch in 
diameter, made of cedar withs, the bark of which had been stripped 
off, were attached to the ring over his forehead and one on each side, 
all on the same level. Another ring of the same material was attached 
to the trail. He wore an apron made of balsam pine; his neck ring, 
arm rings, and anklets were made of the same material. He was held 
by one assistant. 

As soon as he entered, the singers began to beat the boards, and con- 
tinued until he had come down to the floor. Then they began to sing 
his first song: 

1. He cried hap for me, the only great being in our world. 
2. BaxbakualanuXsi'waé cried hap for me, the great cannibal of our world. 
3. BaxbakuaélanuXsi'waé taught me to devour lives, the great cannibal of our world. 

He danced to this song, and Ts’A’qoalag-ilis, the chief ha‘mats’a, 
danced forward to meet him, cried “hap!” and attacked the people. 

After this song LO Xuaxstaak" arose in the rear of the house, holding 
a copper, and a woman named Ayagqa, brought a strip of calico about 
40 yards long, which was unrolled and spread in a circle around the fire. 

Then the singers began the second song: 

1. I give you to eat, I give you to eat, good cannibal. 

2. I pacify you with property, I pacify you with property, good cannibal. 
3. I push down your wildness, I push down your wildness, good cannibal. 
4. I give you lives to eat, I give you lives to eat, good cannibal. 

The ha’mats’as were dancing between the calico and the fire in a 
squatting position. Their attendants tried to pacify them with cries of 
“hodip,” and women danced for them. Then A‘Labala stepped forward 
and asked the singers to wait before beginning the third song. He 
called his speaker, T6/qoamalis, who took his position in the rear of the 
house, and addressed the people as follows: 

“Yes, my children, I am the storage box of your thoughts, for I 
remember all the old tales, and in my young days I have seen things 
which you young people never heard of. It is good that there is one 
old man who can show you all these things. Now I will go to this 
ha‘mats’a and take off the dress that BaxbakualanuXsi/waé put on 
him.” He stepped up to -the ha‘mats’a, who was standing in the rear 
of the house, and took off his head ring first, then his neck ring. He 
cut off the arm rings and anklets and gave them to LamiLa. Then he 
asked Nau’‘aqala to bring blankets and ornaments made of red cedar 
bark. Nau/agala went to fetch them from his bedroom, and when he 
had returned, T6‘qoamalis proceeded to dress the ha/mats’a. He put the 
blue blanket over his back and cedar bark ornaments on his head, 
his neck, his arms, and around his ankles. He also tied a dancing 
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apron around his waist and strewed eagle down on his head. Then 
he said, “It is done.” 

The young ha’‘mats’a cried “hap, hap, hap,” and attacked the people. 

Now the singers began the third song: 

1. The cedar bark of the winter dance is all around the world. 

2. The eagle down of the winter dance is all around the world. 

2. The songs of the winter dance are most powerful all around the world. 
4. For me cried hap, BaxbakuaélanuXsi'waé, the great magician. 

During this song all the ha‘mats’as were dancing in standing pos- 
ture and the women were dancing for them. At the end of the song 
they all stood in the rear of the house. 

After a short while the singers beat time again and commenced the 
fourth song of the ha‘mats’a: 

1. Nobody can imitate your cries, great BaxbakualanuXsi'waé, great magician, 
hama ma. 

Nobody can imitate your aance, great BaxbakualanuXsi'wae, great magician, 

hama ma. 
2. Iwas taken into the room of BaxbakualanuXsi' waé, the great magician, hama ma, 

I received the red cedar bark of BaxbakualanuXsi’waé, the great magician, 

hama ma. 

3. He put into me all the dances, BaxbakuadlanuXsi'wat, the great magician, 
hama ma. 

3. The cannibal pole is shaking, the pole of BaxbakualanuXsi'waé, the great magi- 
cian, hama ma. 

When the song was nearly ended, the ha‘mats’as disappeared in their 
secret room, led by Ts’a’qoalag‘ilis. 

Then Lo’Xuaxstaak" stepped forward, still holding his copper, and 
spoke: “Now that is the end, friends. You have seen my way. This 
is my way.” With this he pointed to his copper. “This is the price 
of a ha’mats’a. I donot mean you, Kwakiutl; | mean my rivals in my 
own tribe. They all want to have hi/mats’as, but they want to show 
them cheaply without giving away a copper.” The Kwakiutl inter- 
rupted him now and then with cries: “‘That is true! your words are 
true,chief!” Lo/Xuaxstaak" continued: “Our ha‘mats’a touched some 
of you, Kwakiutl, in his excitement and hurt you. This copper, the 
face of which is engraved with the design of the grizzly bear, is worth 
500 blankets. It is to pay those whom our great friend has bitten. 
You, La’msitaso, were bitten this morning. Here are 50 blankets of 
this copper for you; and you, HO’lElité, 50 blankets of this copper for 
you; and you, G-a’/lg-alX6la, 50 blankets of this copper for you; and 
you, NO’‘Lq’auLEla, 50 blankets of this copper for you; and you, K-éx-, 
50 blankets of this copper for you; and you, Qa’wiqam, 50 blankets 
of this copper for you; and you, Nu’xnémis, 50 blankets of this cop- 
per for you; and you, Mé‘qoadaxstala, 50 blankets of this copper for 
you; and you, K-a’qoLé, 50 blankets of this copper for you; and you, 
La‘mg ala, 50 blankets of this copper for you. That is all. Now, 
Qoa‘yuqoalag:ilis, | will ask you to come and tell the story of the 
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ha’mats’a, for the tribes say we own neither ha’mats’a nor other dances. 
That is all.” 

Then Qoa‘yuqoalag’ilis came forward. The Koskimo placed a box 
for him in the rear of the house. He sat down and began: 

“Be quiet and listen to me, for I am going to tell you the story 
of this ha’mats’a, which will show you that we, Koskimo, G-0’p’éndéx, 
L’a‘sq’éndx, and Gua‘ts’éndx, do not steal winter dances from you, 
Kwakiutl, nor from other tribes. All the winter dances were given to 
us by the Maker of Man in the beginning of the world. ‘The ha‘mats’a 
whom we have seen to-night comes from Hai‘/alikrawé. All the clans 
Hahai‘alik-awé of all the tribes in the whole world have a right toa 
ha’/mats’a with raven whistle, for Hai/alikcawé had a ha/‘mats’a with a 
raven whistle at the place which we name Lala’t’é, and his ha/‘mats’a’s 
name was Qa’yuL and Qalamia‘lag-ilis. We may use either of these 
names for our ha‘mats’a. We will call him now Qa’yuL, and if he 
should be taken away again by Baxbakualanu Xsi‘/ wae, we will call him 
Qalama‘lag-ilis. You, Kwakiutl, you always use hemlock branches for 
your ha’mats’a, for it was given to you in this manner by the Maker 
of Man. It was given to us to use balsam pinve for our ha’mats’a and 
for all other dances. The white rings you saw on the head ornaments 
of our hé‘mats’a are the same as worn by BaxbakudlanuXsi/wae when 
he was excited. The attendants passed ropes through these rings to 
tie him down, that he might not leave his house and devour his people; 
and the trail of his ornament served for his attendant to hold him. 
You also saw the streaks of blood running from the corners of his mouth 
to the lobes of the ears. They indicate that Baxbakudélanu Xsi/waé 
lives on nothing but blood. That is all.” 

He had hardly finished when Lo’Xoals, a Koskimo, came forward 
from the rear of the house holding a single blanket. He spoke: “ Look 
at me. See this single blanket! I am tired of waiting so long at this 
place for one solitary single blanket. Now I will show you that I do 


not care for a single blanket.” He tore it, threw it into the fire, and 


continued: “Now you who saw it in the fire take good care to keep 
it warm. All single blankets will go there hereafter. We are too 
great a tribe to receive only a single blanket each.” Then Lamata 
went up to him and stopped him. He held six button blankets and 
said: 

“Friends on the other side! Each of us has something to say. 
Lo’Xoals has had his way when he wanted to burn this blanket. 
Kwakintl, he did not mean you. Do not feel offended by it. I have 
rivals in my own tribe and I must wake them up from their sleep, for 
they do not see that it is hard work for us to fight you with property. 
We are the Koskimo, who have never been vanquished by any tribe, 
neither in wars of blood nor in wars of property. Now I will ask you 
one thing: Treat me well. Of olden times the Kwakiutl illtreated my 
forefathers and fought them so that the blood ran over the ground. 
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Now we fight with button blankets and other kinds of property, smil- 
ing at each other. Oh, how good is the new time! That is all. Now 
to these button blankets. Son-in-law. come and stand where I can see 
you.” Then Nau/‘aqala stepped to the front of the house and said: 
“Here I am.” LamaLa continued: “I understand that you have no 
button blankets. Therefore, I thought I might bring you some. Here 
are six button blankets. I took them from your wife’s back. Now 
come and take them, and do with them as you please.” 

Nau/aqgala asked: “What did you say, my father-in-law?” Then 
LamaLa repeated: “I told you, son-in-law, that I had taken six button 
blankets from the back of your wife and I give them to you. Now 
come and take them.” Nau‘aqala spoke: “TI will go, for I am not afraid 
to go and take them. I have given away button blankets three times, 
and this will be the fourth time. Now I will go and take them.” Then 
he went back to his place and said, turning toward the people: ‘Oh, 
my tribe! look at these button blankets and see what I am going to do 
with them. One of you shall tell me what to do with them.” 

To this the old woman who was standing near the door replied: “My 
tribe, 1 want to say a few words to you, and particularly to my son, who 
asked to be told what to do with these blankets. Friends, you all 
know my name. You knew my father and you know what he did with 
his property. He was thoughtless and did not care what he did. He 
gave away or killed slaves; he gave away or burnt his canoes in the 
fire of the feast house; he gave away sea-otter skins to his rivals in 
his own tribe or to chiefs of other tribes, or he cut them to pieces. You 
know that it is true what I say. This, my son, is the road your father 
laid out for you and on which you must walk. Your father was no 
common man; he was a true chief among the Koskimo. Do as your 
father did. Either tear up these button blankets or give them to our 
rival tribe, the Kwakiutl. That is all.” 

Lo’ Xcaxstaak" arose when she had finished and asked: “Did you 
hear what our aunt said? I will not block the road my father laid out 
for me. I will not break the law that my chief laid down for me. I 
will give these button blankets to my rivals, the Kwakiutl. The war 
that we are having now is sweet and strong.” Then he gave the but- 
ton blankets to the Kwakiutl; first to Ya‘qois, then to the old chiefs, 
After they had been distributed, Lo’Xoaxstaak" said: “These button 
blankets are the red cedar bark that I have taken from the head of my 
ha‘mats’a. Next the men brought him 40 white blankets, and he said: 
“These white blankets are the red cedar bark that I have taken from 
the neck of my ha‘mats’a and lam going to give them to you, Kwa- 
kiutl.” He distributed them among the next in rank. Then he took 
the ealico and said: “This is the red cedar bark that I took from the 
arms and from the legs of my ha’mats’a. I will give it to the women 
and children of the Kwakiutl.” They tore it up, and gave the pieces 
to the Kwakiutl—tfirst to Ya‘qois, then to the others. 
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With this the festival ended, and the people went home. It was 
about 1 a. m. when the calico was distributed. 

About 7 p. m., November 23, HO’LEIité sent two messengers, NOLElag’- 
ilis and KuLe’m, to call all the men of the Kwakiutl tribe to a secret 
meeting to be held in his house. The messengers went into all the 
houses and called the Kwakiutl, whispering into their ears. They 
slipped out at once and went to HO’LEIité’s house. .Great care was 
taken that the Na‘q’oaqtéq and Koskimo should not know what was 
going on. As soon as the men were assembled, H6‘LEIité arose and 
spoke: “Indeed, friends, you have gratified my wishes, for you all 
have come as soon as I sent for you. I am glad that you are keeping 
the laws that were handed down to us from the times of our grand- 
fathers. You will have observed that the Koskimo are likely to beat 
us in our war with property. Therefore I ask you not to be asleep, 
else the Koskimo will surely walk right over us, friends! Wake up 
and open your eyes. Do not let the wealth of our rivals blind you. 
Our ancestors have never been vanquished. I do not want to see the 
Koskimo vanquish us now. I have called you in order to inform you 
that my chief Sé’g-ag’ila is going to give a winter dance, and I will ask 
you, my friends, how we shall begin it. I want you to decide in regard 
to the manner of beginning the ceremonial. That is what I wanted to 
say to you, wa, wa.” 

The men remained silent for about evenly minutes. Then Nu‘xnémis, 
the chief of the winter dance of the Kué’xa, arose and said: “Indeed, 
Ho’LElité, you are always keeping the rules laid down in the times of 
our ancestors, for instead of beginning the ceremonial without notify- 
ing us, as others might do, you tell us of your plans and secrets as our 
forefathers used to do; and that is the right way.” Then he turned to 
his own tribe the Kué’xa and said: “ Don’t you feel glad that my friend 
HOd’LElité, the great magician, was kind enough not to keep his secrets, 
but let us share them? You also, La‘mg:ala, ought to feel proud that 
he invited us to know of his plans. Do you not think that it would 
be best if the clothing of Wina‘lag-ilis were brought out by this secret 
meeting? You all know what I mean. The clothing of Wind‘lag:ilis 
consists of hemlock branches, and his play is AmE‘Ik" or NaLanadels. 
The AmEk" must be shown at daybreak, and the NiLaniLdels may 
be shown at any time of the day. I think it would be best to surprise 
our rivals, the Koskimo. Let us call all the men and women before 
daybreak to-morrow and go to the meeting place which our forefatheis 
used for the AmE‘Ik". You all know the rules of the AmE‘Ik". That 
is all. Now I have finished.” 

Then H06’LElité replied: “Thank you, my friends. Thank you, 
Nu’‘xnémis, for what you said. You are the only one who wants to 
keep the rules that were given to us by our ancestors. Friends, I want 
to ask you one favor: Arise before daylight. Tell me now if you are 
willing to do so and to follow our friend Nu’xnémis’s advice. Let the 
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women of your households know about this secret meeting and keep it 
from our rivals, the Koskimo. I will send two messengers in the 
morning to call you by tapping at your bedrooms. That is all. Now 
go home and have a short sleep.” After this speech all went home. 

November 24.—Karly in the morning HO’LElité sent NOLElag-ilis and 
KuLE’m to call all the Kwakiutl. They went around and tapped at 
the outside walls of the bedrooms. The people arose at once and went 
out to the place where the AmE‘lk" is held. This place is about 150 
yards from the east end of the village at the edge of the woods. The 
men went into the woods and cut off hemlock branches, from which 
they made head rings and neck rings; with these they adorned them- 
selves, as well as the women. Then Nu‘xnémis told the people to get 
ready for the first cry, and he himself sung out “hd” as loud as he 
could. Then all the people beat the boards, which were laid down at 
the place of meeting, and cried “hé.” Next all the ha’mshamtsEs 
dancers—all of whom are women—vwere tied to a rope which was held 
by aman. The bear dancers were tied together in the same manner, 
and led by another man, one of the old bear dancers. Then the 
ha‘mshamtsEs began to cry “wip wip” and the bears began to growl. 
Now Nu’xnémis sang out again, “hd;” the people beat the boards and 
responded by the cry “hé.” The ha/mshamtsEs began to ery “ wip,” 
the bears began to growl “wo ha,” and the fool dancers cried “ wihi’.” 
After a short interval, Nu’xnémis sang out “hod” for the third time, 
and the people and the dancers responded in the same manner. Then, 
while the men were still beating time and while the various cries were 
being uttered, Ya‘qois, the chief ha’mats’a, rushed out of the woods, 
followed by his six attendants, and crying “hap, hap, hap, hap.” He 
ran about among the people in a state of great excitement. 

Nu’xnémis spoke: “ Let me ask you what has happened that Ya‘qois 
should be so much excited?” H0/LElité replied: “We have not been 
in the house of BaxbakualanuXsi’waé, But our friend Ya‘qois has 
passed through it eight times. He knows all that belongs to the win- 
ter dance, and he knows all the mistakes that may be made. Ya’qois 
has seen that we have no chief t’6’N’uit among us to throw the super- 
natural power among our friends here, and that has made him wild. 
Therefore I will call someone who has been t’6’X’uit four times to be 
our chief in the Amr‘1k".”| Then he called a woman, saying: “Come, 
Wilanqgoa'lag:ilis! Take your place, for you were made t’0’ X’uit by your 
father four times, so that you are not afraid of anything.” Then he 
called all the people to stand in a square, and the woman took her 
position in the middle. Upon H0/LElité’s command, the men com- 
menced to beat the boards. He asked K-éx- to step inside the square, 
and to show the woman what to do. He obeyed, and while the people 
were beating the boards K-éx- began to dance in a stooping position. 
He looked up and down and trembled while he was running backward 
and forward with short steps. Finally he turned to the right and 
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caught the supernatural power of the winter dance between his palms. 
Four times he ran backward and forward, swinging his hands, the 
palms of which were pressed together, then he threw it upon the peo- 
ple, who began to laugh, while some cried “hap” and “ wibi’.”. Now the 
woman was told to try to catch the supernatural power. She went 
through the same motions, and when she caught the spirit, the sound 
of whistles which she had hidden in her mouth was heard. Four 
times she ran backward and forward, then she threw the supernatural 
power among the people, who stooped down at once. Then they began 
to laugh and to utter their cries. This continued for a few minutes, 
then she caught the spirit again, whereupon Nu’xnémis sung out “hd” 
for the fourth time. The people responded “hé.” 

Meanwhile the day had broken. The people arranged themselves in 
procession, which was led by Ya‘qois and his attendants. They were 
followed by the bear dancers; then came the fool dancers and the 
ha‘mshamtsEs, and finally, as a fourth group, the people surround. 
ing the t’0’X’uit who had thrown the supernatural power into them. 
Ya‘qois first entered the house of Nu’xnémis, followed by the rest of 
the procession. Wilanqoa‘lag:ilis was the last to enter. She was 
accompanied by HO/LElité and Nu‘xnémis, who remained standing, 
one on each side of the doorway. As soon as she had entered, she 
commenced singing her secret song :- 

1. O friend! I have been made to set everything to rights. © friends! yo, yo, yo, 
yéi, friend! yo, yo, yo, yéi, friend. 

2. O friend! I carry in my hands the dances of my rivals. O friends! yo, yo, yo, 
yéi, friend! yo, yo, yo, yéi, friend. 

3. O friend! They tried to strike me with the death bringer. O friends! yo, yo, yo, 
yéi, friend! yo, yo, yo, yéi, friend. 

4. O friend! And the fire of death has been put into my hands. O friends! yo, yo, 
yo, yéi, friend! yo, yo, yo, yéi, friend. 

She sang this song standing in the doorway, and during this time 
G-a‘lg-alxdla, who was standing among the people, said: “Iam glad 
that you have come, and that you compel us to follow the laws of our 
ancestors; but sing louder, that we may know who you are.” Then 
he turned to his people and continued: “Take care! Sometimes the 
t’0’X’uit will come to a house in which there are many people and will 
benefit them, but generally they do harm to them.” Then the woman 
stopped singing. HO6’LElité gave a signal to the people to beat time, 
and Nu’‘xnémis cried “h6,” as before. The people responded “ hé,” 
but kept on beating the boards. Then the t’6’X’uit went forward to 
the rear of the house,leaving the fire to her left. She moved in a 
stooping position, looked up and down, and finally caught the super- 
natural power. Then the whistles were heard again. She threw it 
among the people, who first cried “ya,” as though she had missed them; 
but then they began to utter their various cries. After.a few. minutes 
she took the spirit back again and all were quiet, 

Yhen G-a‘lg-axdla said: “ What was the matter just now? I told you 
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to take good care and not to yield, and you seemed to have lost your 
senses. Take better care the next time.” 

Then they walked out of the house in the same order, the t’6/X’uit 
with her two attendants being the last. When Nu’‘xnémis left the 
house, he cried again “hd,” and all the people responded “hé,” but 
the ha’mats’a cried “hap, hap, hap, hap,” the bears cried “wo, ha,” the 
fool dancers “ wihi,” and the ha’mshamtsks “wip, wip.” In this man- 
ner they visited four houses. In each house the t’o’X’uit caught the 
supernatural power and threw it upon the people, as described hereto- 
fore. Every time she threw it the uproar increased. The people shook 
their blankets to indicate that the power had entered them. They 
laughed and cried, and kissed each other’s wives, for during this time 
there is no jealousy and no quarreling. 

After they had visited four houses, Nu‘/xnémis led them back to the 


- winter dancing house of Sé’g-ag:ila. They were marching in the same 


order as before. Just before they entered, H0’LElité spoke: “ Friends, 
I missed one of our number.” The people asked who it was, and he 
replied: “It is the son of our friend Sé’g-ag-ila. The spirits have taken 
him away. Let us go into the house and see what we can do for our 
friend.” Then the people entered. As soon as all were in, the whistles 
were heard in the ha‘mats’a’s room. Then HO’LElité spoke: “ Enter 
this house of our ancestors and observe the rules that were laid down 
for the winter ceremonial. Now be happy. I thank you that you all 
have come to this morning’s ceremonial, for I do not like to have the 
Koskimo or other strangers laugh at us. If any of you should have 
gone home before we finished, they might have had cause for doing so. 
We have done well, and the spirit of the winter dance is pleased with 
our work, else he would not have taken one of our number with him. 
Therefore I myself and my friend Nu‘xnémis are pleased with you. We 
can not do anything without you, for what is the power of a chief 
without the help of his tribe? You call me and Nu‘xnémis chiefs of the 
winter ceremonial, but we have no power without you. Now I have 
finished.” Then Nu‘xnémis sang out once more “hd,” the t’6/X’uit 
repeated her secret song, and when she had finished H6’LEIité gave the 
signal for the people to beat the boards. She stretched her hands for- 
ward and caught the supernatural power in the same manner as de- 
scribed before, and threw it upon the people, who cried again. Three 
times she caught it and threw it upon the people. The fourth time 
after she had caught it she threw it up into the air. Then she sat 
down. 

Now HO’‘.Elité arose and spoke: “O friends! Do you see how I look? I 
am almost ready to run away from this house of the supernatural power. 
I was standing near the post and next to me was standing K-éx~’s son. 
As soon as our friend Wilanqoa‘lagilis caught the supernatural power 
the fourth time and threw it upward, it came and took the son of our 
chief K-éx: along. Friends, there was one taken away this morning, 
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and a second one was taken just now, so there are two of our number 
missing to-day. If the supernatural power continues in this manner, 
we shall have no children left. Therefore I think I will go home and 
hide.” When the people heard this, they cried: “Oh, do not go! 
What shall we do without you, the only one who can speak with the 
spirit of the winter dance.” 

said: “Indeed, your words are true. But 
why do you want to run away and leave usin thedark? Your name was 
given to our ancestors as a light by which to see the spirit of the win- 
ter dance, and you also, Nu/xnémis, were made chief of the winter dance 
of the Kué/xa. If you run away, what can we do, for none of us can 
speak to the spirits as you two friends do. Take care, and let us stand 
our ground. Let us face the spirit of the red cedar bark. Now pass 
around the batons and let us sing the songs that our grandfathers 
used in order to drive away the birds of the red cedar bark, for I am 
afraid of the way in which our people are disappearing to-day. Now 
I have finished.” 

Then Nu’xnémis called all the men together, struck the board once, 
and eried “w6 wo ai.” Then all the people struck the boards together 
and cried “ w6 wo ai a ai a kas ai,” beating time rapidly for a few min- 
utes. Then Nux‘némis struck the board with one sharp stroke and 
cried “wo.” Then all the people did the same, all striking the boards at 
the same time with one short, loud rap. Immediately following this 
rap they beat the boards rapidly, crying “‘hé,” drawn out very long. 
Then they were quiet, but the whistles continued to be heard. 

G-a‘lg-axola said: “‘ You have failed to drive away the spirits with this 
song.” Then Nu’xnémis gave another rap and cried “hama ma ma.” 
Then all the people began to strike the boards rapidly, and cried “hama 
ma ma ma ma,” continuing to beat the boards for a few minutes. This 
ery is intended to drive away the grizzly bear. Then Nu‘xnémis gave a 
short rap, crying at the same time “hamam,” and all the people gave a 
short rap and cried “‘hama ma ma,” and then ceased beating. The 
whistles were still heard. 

Then G-a‘/lg:axola said: “You have missed the spirit of the cedar 
bark again. Nu’xnémis struck the boards as before and cried 
before, crying “yo hiiii hi ia a,” and again Nu‘xnémis gave the signal 
to stop, as before, by the cry “yihi,” and the people finished, crying 
“yihiiii haa a.” Still the whistles enntinued to be heard. 

Again G-a‘lg-axdla said, “ You missed the spirit again, for the whistles 
continue to sound. Now try to find a song that will drive them away.” 
Now Nu’‘xnémis cried “ wup,” as before, and the people repeated “ wup, 
wup, wup.” Nu’‘xnémis gave the signal to stop, as before, crying “wup,” 
to which the people responded by crying “kux, wup, wup, wup.” Now 
the sounds of the whistles began to grow a little weaker. 

Then G-a‘!g-axdla said: “ Now you have hit the birds of the ceremo- 
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nial, for you hear that their cries have changed. Look out, Nu’xnémis 
and HO’LEIité, and you members of the seal society, and you qué’qutsa.” 
Then Nu’xnémis gave a new signal and began to sing, accompanied by 
all the people, who were beating time very rapidly. The song was as 
follows: 


=. —* ide, etc. 


Clapping. ra ete. 


ai- kyas mé- La hai 6. 


At the end of the song the master of cer- ;—"*——-e- 
emouies cried “hii;” and when he had fin- 
ished, all the people sang 


This song was repeated four times, and all this while the sound of 
the whistles was growing less and less. Finally, at the end of the last 
song, the people cried in response to Nu‘xnémis’s ery, “wo hii/hé, wa 
wa” and with this the sound of the whistles ceased altogether. 

Then G-a‘/lg-axdla said: “Wa, wa! Lean not say mach now, for we are 
surely all very hungry. But I will thank you for driving away the 
birds. Iam afraid of the way in which our children were taken away 
this morning. Our friend K-éx- has asked me to invite you, Ya‘qois, to 
stay and to have something to eat, and all you, members of the seal 
society, and you, qué‘qutsa. Now take your seats.” Then all the people 
sat down in their proper places, while Ya‘qois retired to the secret room 
of the ha’mats’a in the rear of the house. Then K-éx: and his friends 
brought dry salmon and roasted it. They sent a piece to Ya‘qois, 
and then distributed the rest among the members of the seal society 
and the qué‘qutsa. They sent a dish of grease to YA‘qois, and then 
gave the others in order, one dish to every four persons. After they 
had eaten, K-éx- asked them to keep their seats, as he intended to 
give another feast. H0’/LElité, who acted as K-éx’s speaker, said: 
“Now friends, my chief K-éx- is geing to give another feast. Let us 
sing and let the world know that we are feasting. Pass the batons. 
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We have much to do before this night.” One man distributed the 
batons, and now Nu‘xnémis began the song of the ha‘mats’a Bu‘bago- 
layu of the Kué’xa, and the latter tribe sang as follows: 

1. You are looking for food, great magician, hamé. 

2. Sweet is what you will eat, great cannibal, hamé. 

3. You will swallow men alive, great cannibal, hamé. 
After the first song was finished, Nu’xnémis began another song of 
the same ha’mats’a, which was also sung by the Kué‘xa: 


1. BaxbakualanuXsi waé was looking for food for me, hamai. 

2. BaxbakualanuXsi waé was looking for men for me, hamai. 

3. BaxbaknalanuXsi waé was looking for corpses for me; therefore you are feared 
by all, as you will devour men, hamai. 

4. Yes! all are afraid of you, eldest brother! You who empty the houses, great 
magician. 


After these two songs of the Kué’xa, the song maker of the Walas 
Kwakiutl commenced the following song: 


1. I want to eat you; Iam a great magician. 
2. Your dance is getting greater all the time, you true dancer. 
3. Your dance 1s growing greater all the time, you true dancer. 


The second song of the Walas Kwakiutl was as follows: 


1. He cried hap for me, the great magician, hamamai. 
2. He sang the songs of the winter dance for me, the great magician; hamai. 
3. I went through BaxbakualanuXsi waé’s house, the great magician’s; hamamai. 
4. I went to the far end of our world. I am hked by all as far as the edge of our 
world. All try to imitate me; hamamai. 
While the last song was being sung, K-éx- and his friends were prepar- 
ing the berries. The dishes were placed in four rows, and two men were 
sent around to count the people by threes, while a third one distributed 
the spoons. Then K-éx: called H6/LElité to come. He took up a dish 
and said: *‘ Now friends, we are ready toeat. But I do not want to have 
any trouble. I want to keep the weather calm for our great friend 
Ya‘qois, for if I do not give to him first he will grow as wild as the storm. 
This dish is for you, Ya‘qois.” Then he took up another dish and said: 
“ This is for you, seals, and for your friends.” Thus the dishes were all 
distributed, one being given to each three persons. Before they began 
to eat, a man was sent to Ya‘qois, to see if he had commenced eating. 
Soon he came back carrying the empty dish and laughing. He said: 
“Look at me, friends. Our great friend Ya‘qois must have been 
hungry, for his dish was emptied before I came to see him. Now eat, 
for you must be hungry also.” Then all began to eat. 
H0/LEIité arose, holding his speaker’s staff, and said: * Friends, I 
feel happy on account of this day’s work. It seems to me I am seeing 
our grandfathers, and that pleases me much; and it must please you 
too, La‘ing-ala; and you, La’/LasqEm; and you, NE’msqEmut; and you, 
K-é’qalé; and you, Ts’i/lg-axsta. I know you all feel very happy to-day. 
Only do not forget the laws of our grandfathers. But I must not say 
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that again, for you are keeping them well.” While he was saying so, 
some of the old people remarked: “Yes; it is true.” And he con- 
cluded: “I know we are glad to-day. Now eat, for our chief's food is 
sweet.” 

Now the people ate, and when they had finished, most of them went 


‘home. The ha‘mats’a’s whistles were heard during this time in his 


room. 

About 2 p. m. the people came to fetch blankets, which were to be 
given away in honor of YA‘qois, in payment of his last ecstasy. When 
the blankets were being brought into the house, the tally keeper of the 
G-d'p’éndx came in to look after the proper distribution of the blan- 
kets. He gave the names of the clans and the number of blankets which 
were to be given to each name in each clan. The blankets were 
arranged in such a manner that those intended for each clan were laid 
in the same direction, while those of the next clan were placed cross- 
wise on top of the preceding lot. Wherever a man was to receive 
blankets who still owed some to the giver, a number of sticks corre- 
sponding to the number of blankets due were placed in the pile, which 
were given to the debtor as canceling the debt, according to the num- 
ber of sticks. After the pile intended for the G-0’p’@n6x was arranged, 
the tally keepers of the other tribes came in and looked after the blan- 
kets which were to be given to them. In the evening a feast was given, 
the blankets were distributed, and shortly after the beginning of the 
feast the ha’mats’a Ya‘qois came in and danced three times; the first 
and the second time in a squatting position with an ordinary blanket, 
but the third and fourth time in a standing position and wearing a 
Chileat blanket. As everybody was tired on account of the long cere- 
monies of the preceding nights, the feast closed early. 

November 25.—Early in the morning T’0‘kuiL, chief of the Koskimo, 
sent his two speakers, A/Labala and WalkaLtsEmt, to the chiefs of the 
Kwakiutl, to inform them that on this day the Koskimo intended to 
perform their ceremonies, and requesting them to postpone their festi- 
vals to another day. They also asked them to keep the matter a secret 
from the young men. At the same time the speakers invited the 
Koskimo to come quietly to the house of their chief. At 8 o’clock they 
were assembled. Then a ha‘mats’a was placed at the entrance, in order 
to prevent outsiders from coming in, and members of the tribe from leav- 
ing the house. A/‘Labala, the first speaker of the Koskimo, arose and 
spoke in a low voice so that he could not be heard outside the house: 

‘‘Koskimo, you have assembled in the dancing house of our grand- 
fathers. Thank you, friends, for having followed the first call of our 
chief T’O’kuiL. Listen to me, men, women, and children! You have 
the largest cedar bark in the whole world, and you keep the laws of 
your grandfathers more strictly than anyoneelse. We have two chiefs 
in our tribe, and therefore we can not be vanquished in our strife with 
property. Look out! Do not let the Kwakiutl vanquish you, for they 
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are few only. See, how many you are! There are enough Koskimo in 
this house to fill the seats all around the walls. The Kwakiutl could 
not fill one-half of the seats in this house. Therefore they can not 
vanquish us. Take care, friends! As I said before, we have a good 
tradition to follow. Therefore we can afford to laugh at them. The 
Kwakiutl say that we have no tradition, but our chief T’0’kuiL, who is 
going to give the ceremonial, belongs to the family of G-é/xdEn. You 
know that he had a ha‘mats’a whose name was Nauayolis (the only 
one in the middle of the world). Who has a name as great as that? 
And if 1 should mention all the traditions and the great names of 
our grandfathers, the people would run into the woods, for they have 
no names like ours. Therefore, take care, friends! It is not my office 
to let you know the plans of our chief. I have said enough.” 

All were quiet for about half an hour, Then To’qoamalis, the chief 
keeper of the red cedar bark of the Koskimo, arose. Le looked up to 
the roof and down to the floor, and then said: 

‘“‘A/Labala, your words are true. You have seen part of my younger 
days, for you have seen my father. But you have not seen my grand- 
father. I have seen him. His rules were strict, but those of my father 
were a little less rigid. Our rules of the winter dance are much less 
strict than those of olden times. Thank you, A‘Labala, for your speech. 
I paid close attention and found that you did not make a single mis- 
take. Now, friend A’Labala, look out and take notice of all I say in 
the speeches that I make during the winter ceremonial, at marriages, 
when the marriage money is refunded, and at summer festivals; for all 
these were learned from my great-grandfather. They were given to 
my father and to my great-grandfather at the beginning of the world 
by the Maker of Dances. Thus I obtained the large box in my house, 
in which I keep all the dances and the red cedar bark and the names 
and traditions of our great-grandfathers. After I am dead, I want you, 
A’Labala, to take my house and the large box in which I am keeping 
the laws of our grandfathers. Next winter we shall have the greatest 
winter dance that has ever been known, but I do not want to direct it, 
for I will give all my rights to you, friend A’Labala. After this winter 
you will have to ask his advice about everything, not mine. 

‘Now I will speak about our present meeting, for I know you all wish 
to know its object. You can not know, for it is the office of the chief 
of the winter ceremonial to inform you. You know that [ am the chief 
of the winter ceremonial. My name is Td’qoamalis. It is renowned 

among all the tribes all around the world, for I have given blankets to 
all of them, and whenever I speak they all hear me. The spirit of the 

winter dance even hears me, and you also, my tribe, hear me. This is 

a secret meeting of our winter dance. You are aware that the grand- 

son of our chief T’o’kuiL has been taken away by the spirit, and that 

T’O’‘kuil’s sister was taken away at the same time. Last night Bax- 

bakualanu Xsi’waé came to me and told me that these two have passed 
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through all his customs and rules, and that they are on their way home. 
Therefore I have called you into our winter dance house, that you may 
prepare for them. They will make their appearance to-day. Keep 
yourselves in readiness. The spirit never lies, and BaxbakuélanuX- 
si‘/waé does not.keep the novices longer than four days, and it is four 
days to day since our children have disappeared. Now I have finished.” 

Every now and then the old men would interrupt him, saying: “ Your 
words are true,” or “Your words are good, chief,” or “Go on! teach 
your children how to speak.” He remained standing a short while 
without speaking. 

Then T’6’kuiL came forth from behind a curtain that was stretched 
along the rear of the house, and said: “O Koskimo! I am pleased that 
you have come to this house. I did not put it up for myself; I did so 
for the greatness of your name. How glad I am, for I believe I heard 
our chief Td’qoamalis say that BaxbakudlanuXsi’/waé came and told 
him that my grandson and my sister are on their way home. Is that 
true?” To’qoamalis replied: “It is true.” Then T’6’kuil continued ; 
“Let them come, for I have my property in readiness.” Td’qoamalis 
said: “I did not finish. Let our leaders prepare to meet the two new 
ha‘mats’as who are on their way home from Baxbakualanu Xsi‘waé, 
for they will be excited, and we must not call upon the qué’qutsa to 
be the first to meet them. We must ask some who have greater powers. 
I will ask our friend the great P6’Xuiyalas, and her friend the great 
G-a‘loiL, and the great KokuiLala, and the great Q’é’q’anqoala, our 
four ma/maq’as who have passed through the t’6’X‘uit ceremonies to be 
our leaders. Next shall follow the Hé’melk, the old ha‘mats’as. I 
will ask you, Na/nogois, and you, great Nau‘alg-is, and your friend the 
great Qoa’ts’amya, and your friend the great Qoa‘yuqoalag-ilis, and 
your great friend Qoaxkué’k", and your great friend L’émElxa‘lagilis, 
to follow the ma‘magq’as to defend us from the wildness of the new 
ha‘mats’as. Next I will ask you, Maa’myaank"; you will form the third 
group. Dress yourselves as nicely as you can. You have heard the 
Kwakiutl say that we do not know how to arrange a winter ceremonial 
properly. Send someone to fetch button blankets from your houses 
and put them on. Last of all, I will ask you, qué‘qutsa. Two of you 
shall carry a plank on which the Maa‘’myaank" shall beat time to 
accompany their song. Two others shall carry a plank on which the 
ma/maq’as shall beat time to accompany their song, and you shall also 
earry a plank on which you shall beat time to accompany your own 
song. And oneof you shall carry a skindrum. Our friends the great 
ha‘mats’as shall not sing, because they have to look after their whistles. 
There shall be four attendants for each of the new hi‘/mats’as, and I 
will name them now. You, Hé‘lek-ats’e, K-a‘qoLé, ALanudala, and 
your friend Hélekamig-alis, keep ready to attend the new ha‘mats’a, 
who is going to come back to us, to-day. You, Qof’gis, Nalulala, 
X‘i‘x-éqala, and your friend, Lela‘asnuk", keep ready to attend the 
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other ha’mats’a, who is going to come back to us to-day. That is all. 
These are the rules of G-é/xdEn, who came down from heaven. My 
grandfather was of the blood of G-é/xdkEn, according to the tradition. 
Be very careful, for the Kwakiutl tribes will watch us closely. They 
will try to tind fault with our laws, for they have ways of their own 
which differ widely from ours. They have no winter ceremonial of 
their own, and they will try to learn from us. Iam notashamed to show 
our winter ceremonial, for it is derived from tradition. That is all.” 
With this he sat down and A’Labala arose. He said: ““O Koskimo! 
you have heard the rules of our grandfathers. Try to remember them, 
and do not forget what our chief has said, for he might die and I 
might die as well, and then one of you must take my place. That is 
all, my grandchildren.” 

Next La’gulag-ilis, the chief of the painting, arose and said: To’qoa- 
malis, it is true what you said. We have traditions which teach us 
our laws. Weare not like our rivals, the Kwakiutl. I tried to dis- 
cover the origin of their names which they use in the winter ceremo- 
nial, but no one could tell me, for they have no traditions, Therefore 
you, Koskimo, my tribe, may laugh at the little Kwakiutl; for each of 
our clans has a tradition, or even two, and we may justly be proud 
of it. Look at meand my name. According to the tradition that was 
told me by my grandfather, the first La’gulag-ilis was the chief of the 
paintings for the winter ceremonial. That is now my name. It 
belongs to the tradition of my clan, the G-é’xsEm, And my name has 
existed from the beginning of the world. When the Kwakiutl desire 
to discover the true history of our ceremonials, tell them the tradition 
of G-é’xdEn, for our chief, T’O’kuiL, is giving his winter ceremonial. 
Now take care, my tribe. You are aware that I am the chief of the 
paintings and of the ornaments of the qué‘qutsa. We are all pre- 
pared now, for we are painted with charcoal that we obtained from 
Ya‘xstaL, according to the legend of the Naqé/mgvilisala. You know 
how he obtained the fire of death from the wolves at yayaiL. You 
also remember how he burnt his enemies to ashes and transformed 
them into stone by means of his fire of death. Our paint is that of 
Ya’‘xstaL, therefore we use only black paint and no red paint. The 
other tribes use very little charcoal and much red paint, because they 
have no traditions to guide them. I do not allow any red paint to be 
used in the winter ceremonial, because our traditions do not say any- 
thing about the use of red paint. Only the clan Nak’nsx:a are allowed 
to use red paint, for their chief, Néna‘laats’éqa, used red paint in the 
dance nd/nLEm, to indicate the blood of the tribes whom he had 
killed. Therefore they use no charcoal, but red paint only. They 
also use white paint in the nd’‘nLEm dance, because Néna‘laats’éqa 
brought this ceremonial down from heaven, and the white paint sym- 
bolizes the white clouds. All our ceremonials are founded on tradi- 
tions which our ancestors were careful to preserve. Now I have 
finished my speech.” (See p. 410 and figs, 129-133, pp. 484-486.) 
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Then G-a’sa arose and said: “Did you hear the speech of our old 
chief? It made me feel proud and happy, for I am a young man and 
did not know how we obtained our winter ceremonial. Let us remem- 
ber the speeches and traditions of our ancestors. Take care, mi/maq’as, 
ha‘mats’as, maa/myaank", and you, qué‘qutsa of the Koskimo, Gua’ts’é- 
nox and L’a‘/sq’énox, for we are all one tribe now. Do not fall and do 
not laugh, that the Kwakiutl may not sneer at us. I am going to watch 
you carefully, and if I should see anyone breaking the laws of the win- 
ter ceremonial, he will be made a wa‘tanEm. He will have to wear a 
long white feather and dance in all the houses of the Kwakiutl. After 
his dance he will have to distribute at least one hundred blankets. This 
will be the punishment for any transgression of the rules of our 
ancestors,” 

When he had finished, two men, Na‘kuaLé and Walx-aLtsamt, entered, 
and the latter spoke: “Be quiet, slaves of the red cedar bark! I have 
seen our two chiefs who were taken away by G-é’xdEn’s Baxbakualan- 
uXsi’waé, They look dreadful, dressed in ornaments of balsam pine. 
I narrowly escaped them.” G-i’/sa asked, “Is that true?” When he 
said so, a man who was standing on the roof of the house secretly gave 
a signal to the two new ha‘mats’as, who were waiting in the woods at 
the west end of the village. They rushed down to the beach, crying 
“hap, hap.” When the people who were assembled in the house heard 
them, T6‘qoamalis sent G-i‘sa to the roof of the house to look around. 
He came back and said: “Slaves of the red cedar bark, prepare to meet 
our two new ha‘mats’as.” 

Then the people left the house, the four ma‘maq’as first. They were 
followed by the six ha‘mats’as, who wore ornaments of red cedar bark 
and eagle down on their heads, Cedar bark was wound in four turns 
around their arms and legs. Next followed the maa’myaank", the 
young women, who also wore rings of red cedar bark, but no arm rings 
or leg rings. They had a belt of cedar bark and wore button blan- 
kets. Their faces were painted black. with three horizontal lines (one 
over the eyebrows, one over the lower part of the nose, and one just 
under the mouth) and four vertical lines (one downward from the mid- 
dle of each lower eyelid, and one from the middle of each temple). When 
these three groups had left the house, the remaining qie’qutsa shouted 
“yi” four times. Then they all rushed out of the house, and followed, 
in a separate group, the three preceding groups. The ma’maq’as were 
singing. The ha‘mats’as walked on silently. Their heads and arms 
were’ held downward. The maa‘myaank" were singing and dancing, 
and the qué’qutsa cried “yi” every few minutes. 

When they had reached the new ha‘mats’as, the four ma’/maq’as sur- 
rounded them. The six old ha‘mats’as formed a circle around the 
mi/maq’as. They in turn were surrounded by the maa/myaank", who 
held each other’s hands. The qué‘qutsa surrounded the last in a half 
cirele, also holding each other’s hands. Only the four speakers, Maa, 
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G-a’/La, A’Labala, and L0/Xoaxstaak", remained standing outside the 
circle. The last named shouted from time to time “wé’i, wé‘i,” stretch- 
ing his left hand upward, while with his right hand he held the speaker’s 
staff. The people responded by the ery “yi.” 

Then Ma‘a spoke: “Friends, we have caught the grandson and the 
sister of our chief, who were taken away by BaxbakualanuXsi‘waé. 
We thought they might be dead and they might never return. What 
in the whole world can vanquish us? Even BaxbakualanuXsi’waé is 
unable to overcome us. I thought the Kwakiutl might have killed 
these two young people, because they can not overcome us in our war 
of property. I am glad that they were taken away by the spirit of the 
winter ceremonial, Weare a long way from our village, and I believed 
that the spirit of the winter ceremonial had stayed behind, but he is fol- 
lowing us wherever we go. Now let us return to the woods and learn 
the song of our novices. BaxbakuadlanuXsi‘waé gives four songs to all 
the novices who go to his house, and certainly he has given songs to 
these two.” 

The two novices now ran back to the woods, crying “hap,” and the 
people ran with them. Herethey sat down. G-Aa‘loiL and Qoaqoax:st’ala 
took their seats in the middle of the whole group. Then Ma‘a said: 
“ Now listen, Koskimo! I will ask our singing masters to sing four new 
sougs for these ha’mats’as. Try to learn them as quickly as you can. 
Sing! singing masters; and put some words against the Kwakiutl into 
your songs, G-i‘/loiL.” The first singing master of the tribe commenced 
his song, and after he had sung one line, he began to beat time. The 
people joined him, and after he had sung through the whole song, they 
tried to sing it. Next Qoaqoax:st’ala sung his song in the same man- 
ner. Then G-i‘loiL sang the third song, and finally Qoaqoax:st’ala the 
last one. The two singing masters asked the people if they liked the 
songs, and T’6' kuiL thanked them, saying that they were just what he 
had wished for. Then the people arose, and started to return to the 
village in the order indicated in fig. 188. 

Before starting they all put on head rings and neck rings made of 
hemlock branches. As soon as they reached the village, LO’ Xoaxstaak" 
shouted “wéi, wéi,” and all the qué’qutsa responded “yi.” Then the 
ha’mats’as began to run about and to dance in the circle, and the people 
struck up the new songs, beating time on boards that were carried by 
some of the qué’‘qutsa. The maa/myaank" also began to dance, and 
thus they proceeded until they reached the dancing house (Plate 45). 
The novices were the last to enter the house. There they danced 
around the fire. The maa’/myaank" danced in their honor, and the old 
ha‘mats’as joined their dance. After the second dance they were 
clothed by Ma‘a, and then they began to dance more quietly. After 
the fourth dance they disappeared into their secret room. 

Now the Koskimo, Na‘q’oaqt6q, and the Kwakiutl assembled c on the 
beach and sat down in a square. A grandson of Wa’‘las, the Koskimo, 
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was going to buy a copper. A number of speeches were made, and a 
woman danced for Wa‘las, for whom the people sang a song of joy. 
During the feast that followed this purchase, the ha‘mats’as of the 
Koskimo sat on a platform with blackened faces, behind the qué‘qutsa. 
(Plate 46). 

The members of the seal society of the Kwakiutl were still confiued 
to the dancing house, but every now and then they rushed out of it and 
knocked the people down. The ha‘mats’as hit them, and they broke 
canoes, dishes, and other things. 

In the evening the Koskimo had their tE’msEla. When the four 
messengers were sent out to invite the people, the host blew four times 
upon them, and their head rings were strewn with down. At this time 
the ha‘mats’a rushed out of his secret room, ran around the fire, and 
out of the door. As soon as he appeared, all the people who hap- 
pened to be in the house took up sticks, or whatever they could lay 
their hands on, and beat time rapidly. In the evening the people 
assembled. The Kwakiutl and Na‘q’oaqt6q took up the front corners. 
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Fig. 188. 


THE RETURN OF THE NOVICE. 
Order of procession: (a) The novices; (b) the old ha’mats’as; (¢) the ma’maq'as; (d) the speakers; 
(m) the maa’/myaank"; (q) the qué‘qutsa; (s) the singing masters. 


When all were assembled, the speakers of the Koskimo came in, 
their faces blackened. They were followed by a man carrying a ring 
to which many small horns were attached. As soon as they entered, 
the people beat time and sang while they were going to the rear of 
the house. Then the man who carried the ring went to the rear of the 
house singing and beating time for himself. Another person, who 
held two lances wound with cedar bark, made a speech, which was fol- 
lowed by another song of the man wearing the head ring. After this 
the speaker took off the head ring and explained the meaning of the 
horns. He said: “These seven horns have been put on to the ring by 
BaxbakualanuXsi/waé. They belong to the ring of No‘aqala, the 
ha‘mats’a. He obtained it from G-é/xdEn. He had two neck rings 
which were held by the k-i‘nqalaLala of BaxbakudlanuXsi’waé. The 
white rings which are fastened te his hemlock rings are the stars and 
the one in front is the sun. The red lines on his cheek are the blood 
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which flowed down where BaxbakualanuXsi’waé rubbed G-é’xdEn. 
White cedar bark is flowing down from the rear part of his ring.” 
Now people were heard singing outside, but before they entered some 
blankets were distributed. Three or four speakers who carried lances 
stepped into the doorway. Then a dancer entered singing; his whole 
face was blackened. The speaker closed his mouth with his hands, 
compelling him to stop singing, and spoke to him. The dancer replied: 
“Nothing is heard.” The speaker left him. He continued his song. 
Then he danced forward and raised his hands alternately. His song 
was not accompanied by any beating of time. His head ring had a 
horn in front. During this time the speakers were talking. Finally 
the dancer was taken to the rear of the fire by the speaker who held 
the lance. Now the singers began to sing again. Qr‘IdétsEm and 
another old man performed a dance, and blankets were given away. 
Some blankets were held around the fire while the distribution was 
going on. During this time the speaker who carried the lances went 
to the door and four women went out. 

Now the speaker ordered the people to sing, and a ha‘mats’a, accom- 
panied by one assistant, entered. The beating of time continued for 
some time before the singing began. When the ha’mats’a had reached 
the rear of the house, seven women entered dancing. One of them 
remained standing near the door, while the others danced around the 
fire. In the dances of the Koskimo, one woman, whose duty it is to 
sing all the secret songs, remains standing in the doorway during the 
whole ceremony. At the end of the second dance of the ha’mats’a 
some of the women danced out of the house again. After his first 
circuit the ha/mats’a danced once to the right and once to the left, in 
the rear of the house, and disappeared behind the curtain. 

Now blankets were again distributed in honor of the preceding 
dance. Again the women were heard singing outside. They entered, 
dressed in blankets, and imitating the motions of birds, and thus they 
danced to the rear of the house, where they remained standing. They 
were followed by the speaker, who carried the lance. One of them sang, 
while the others danced in the rear of the house. Then blankets were 
distributed among the Na’‘q’oaqtoq. Next a speaker whose face was 
blackened went out. 

Then the ma’maq’a entered, wearing a blanket. Men and women 
were talking to him. He put his hands on a baby that was sitting 
in the lap of its mother, and blew on it. Then he spoke in front of 
the curtain, and the people replied “wo.” Next Qu‘/Idétsem appeared 
from behind the curtain, dancing. He was followed by the speaker 
carrying a lance and a man who carried his child on his arms. The 
child wore a hi’mats’a head mask. After they had gone around the 
fire once, the singers began their song and the women danced. Some 
speeches followed. 

Now the arrival of new dancers was announced, A hia‘mats’a entered 
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with his assistants. The people sang for him. After he had danced 
around the fire once in a squatting position, he danced a second circuit 
standing. He wore a short blanket and dancing apron, a thin round 
neck ring, and a flat head ring with small white rings on the front and 
sides. During his dance he squatted down every now and then and 
danced a few steps in long leaps. Finally he disappeared behind the 
curtain. His mother remained standing in the doorway and danced for 
him. Again the speaker delivered a speech and began to distribute 
blankets. By this time it was half past eleven. 

The women had become hungry, and were eating in the rear of the 
house, and uttering the calls of their societies every now and then. 

A new dancer was announced. The singers began to beat time, and 
a woman, a t’0’X’uit, entered dancing, her palms stretched forward 
and upward. A second woman, and two men who carried guns and 
blankets, followed her. She was painted black in the following man- 
ner: Her right cheek was all black, while on the left cheek two vertical 
lines extended down the whole face near the nose. Two horizontal 
lines ran from the lips to the ear, one a little above, the other a little 
below, the mouth. A long conversation developed between herself 
and the speaker. The people beat time twice. They divided into 
two parties and discussed how they would try her. One party went 
to the door and fetched weapons, saying that they would kill her, 
to see if her guardian spirit would protect her. Others said they 
would much rather split her. Then the mother-in-law of the t’0’X’uit 
stepped between the two parties and asked them rather to kill her; 
but when she was beginning to strip off her blanket and shirt they ridi- 
culed her, asking if she was not ashamed to strip in front of so many 
people, and led her away. The young woman spoke again. Then the 
men went out. The speakers who held their lances talked, and after a 
short time the three men returned. Some men holding paddles and 
staffs were standing in the front row in the rear of the house. Then a 
woman and a girl ran out of the door and great excitement prevailed 
among the people in the rear of the house. One man cried: “I am 
the si‘siuL.” Now the t’6’N’uit took off her blanket and shirt and sat 
down. Then they led a girl around the fire to the rear of the house. 
The girl carried a knife. During this time one of the Koskimo women 
was singing. Now the speaker, whose face was blackened, took a 
paddle out of the hands of one of the men. The woman sat down in 
the rear of the fire,in front of the singers. He stepped up to her 
while the other woman was dancing, her hands raised and trembling. 
Four times the man went around the woman. Every time he stood 
behind her he raised his paddle as though he was going to strike her. 
The fourth time he really struck her and the paddle entered deeply 
into her shoulder and blood was seen to flow down. Now grease was 
poured into the fire, so that the house was lit up, and the woman arose 
and turned slowly, that everybody might see the paddle sticking in ber 
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shoulder. The singers were beating time, and she sat down again. 
The paddle was pulled out, apparently with great difficulty. The 
shamans stepped up to her and cried “hoi, hi, hoifff,” and blew upon 
her. Now the people began a song, during which the shamans con- 
tinued to sing over her. Qxr/‘ldétsEm also put his hands on her head 
and chest and shoulders, erying “hoi, hoi, hoifff.” While this was 
going on, some of the women arose from their places and danced. 
Then the two shamans who had been working over her, raised her to 
her feet,and led her around the fire. The blood had ceased to flow, 
but a deep cut, beginning at the right breast and going across her 
shoulder far down the back, was clearly visible. Then all the people 
cried “hi,” and she went out. Now a Na‘q’oaqt6q spoke, and blankets 
were distributed. 

At 12.30 a new dance began. The girl who in the preceding dance 
had carried a knife came from behind the curtain and danced. <A 
number of women danced in her honor, and the same old woman who 
had stayed in the doorway continued dancing there. One old woman 
was dancing, holding her pipe in her mouth. A song was sung, and 
then one of the Koskimo delivered another speech, holding a short staff 
in his hands. Whenever a name was called, he raised the staff high 
and held it so that the ends rested against his palms. 

As the people became hungry by this time, a woman threw dried 
salmon among the people, first to the members of the secret society of 
the Koskimo, then to the others. When they were eating, the societies 
again uttered their calls. 

Now a new dance was announced, A woman entered, wearing a flat 
ring, the front of which was set with feathers, She carried a bundle of 
red cedar bark in her hands. Her eyes and cheeks were painted black. 
When she was shaking the bundle of bark, it gave arattling noise. The 
people gave her a pipe, a stick, and other things, and whatever she 
carried gave a rattling noise. The people took it from her again, but 
were unable to produce the same sound. Then they beat time again. 
She went once around the fire, looking upward and shaking her bundle 
of bark, and holding it as though she was going to throw it. Then she 
stood in the rear of the fire and sang her song. She gave her cedar bark 
toone of the messengers and took a staff in its place, which she carried 
around the fire and made it rattle; another person tried it, but it did 
not give a sound. Next she took a pipe of one of the Na‘q’oaqtoq and 
made it rattle in the same manner. Then she disappeared behind the 
curtain.' After some speeches, four young men went out, and several 
old people followed them, bringing food. 

Then members of the Wa‘tanEm danced. After their dance more 
blankets were distributed. While the people were still eating, whistles 
imitating the raven’s ery were heard outside, This was about 1.50-a, m. 
The speaker asked the people to beat time. Then the ha‘mats’a entered 


' See page 492, 
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with four assistants, who, however, had no rattles. Two women danced 
in his honor, During the second song a great many women were 
dancing for him. Two bloody lines were painted on each cheek, run- 
ning in a wide circle downward from the corners of the mouth to the 
eyebrows. He came in, in a great state of excitement, and attacked 
his assistants, who were in front of him. After three songs he was led 
out of the house. This dance ended at 2 o’cleck, and more blankets 
were distributed. 

A new dance was announced, and a ha‘mats’a entered, his face 
painted all black. A hemlock branch was fastened in front of his 
head ring. The front of his blanket was adorned with small white 
rings. QerE‘IdétsEm pointed out the blanket and said that it was the 
blanket of G-é’xdEn. He danced four times. At his third dance he 
wore a blanket which showed the si’siuL around its border. In the 
middle of the back was painted a squatting man whose palms were 
represented by carved wooden skulls which were sewed onto the blan- 
ket. The knees and the head were represented in the same way. One 
carved skull was also sewed onto the blanket on each side, outside the 
figures. Ile also wore a carved skull in front and one in the back of his 
cedar bark head ring. When he came in, five old ha‘mats’as danced for 
him, while three stood in the door in order to prevent people from going 
out. Six songs were sung for him. During the first and second songs 
one woman was dancing for him. After his dances he was led out of 
the house. The speaker addressed the people, who beat time and said 
“ha.” 

Now the sound of whistles and the cries of a ha‘mats’a were heard 
outside. The same ha‘mats’a reentered, and danced one circuit and a 
half around the fire, while the women were dancing in his honor. His 
k-i’‘nqalaLala danced in front of him. When they stopped in the rear 
of the house, both squatted down, and their attendants stood around 
them. After the fourth dance they disappeared behind the curtain. 
Then more blankets were distributed. 

At 3.15 women were heard singing outside. A man entered singing, 
followed by a woman, Two pairs of bloody lines were drawn on her 
cheeks, running downward in a wide circle from the mouth to the ear. 
She sang her secret song. She danced as U0’ Nuit, trying to catch her 
supernatural power. As soon as she moved her hands upward, trying 
to cateh it, the women began to dance in her honor. Now she caught 
it between her hands and threw it forward. At once a tlying si’siu. 
was seen in the rear of the house, moving rapidly to the right and to 
the left and trembling all the time. As soon as the si’siuL disappeared 
again, all the dancing women put their palms together as though they 
had caught the supernatural power. Then blankets were distributed. 

At 4 o’clock a woman came trom behind the curtain, singing. She 
was followed by a ghost dancer, who had a large thick ring of cedar 
bark with an enormous horn in* front, set with feathers, which were 
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waving to and fro on long shafts. It had a long trail behind. The 
speaker followed her. The people sang and women danced in her honor. 
She disappeared behind the curtain, and blankets were distributed 
again. 

Now a song was heard outside. The speaker asked the singers to 
beat time. A man entered singing. His body was naked, but he wore 
a dancing apron and had cedar bark rings around his arms and wrists. 
He was‘a Ba’‘bakuaiiLa, a t’0’X’uit. After some speeches there was sing- 
ing, and a woman and a man danced. They hell their elbows close to 
their sides, stretched their hands forward, the palms upward, and moved 
the hands up and down in jerky motions. The Ba’/bakuaiLa was then 
placed on a seat behind the fire in front of the singers and the speaker 
was asked to pierce him with his lance. The singers beat time, the 
speaker took up the lance and threw its point against the floor, to show 
that the lance was solid, and showed it around among the people. Then 
he took up the lance and walked around the Ba‘bakuatiLa. After 
each circuit he put the point against the left side of Ba’bakuaiiLa, and 
then continued his circuit. After he had gone around him four times, 
he once more put the lance against his left side and began to push it 
in. Apparently the point entered the body, blood was streaming out 
of his side, and as the point penetrated farther the Ba‘bakuaiiLa appar- 
ently collapsed. Finally the whole length of the lance had pierced the 
body and the point was seen to come out on the right side a little below 
the arm pit.' He was raised so that the people could see his body. 
Then the lance was pulled out again slowly. The shamans were called, 
and blew and sang over his body, while the singers continued their 
song. Then he was led behind the curtain. After this, cloths were 
distributed among the women; the singers beat time and cried “ ha.” 

This was the last dance of the night. The Koskimo did not allow 
their guests to go home, but invited them to stay for a feast. The 
ha‘mats’a still remained sitting in front of the door, preventing anyone 
from going out. They continued to eat and to make speeches until 10 
o'clock, when everybody went home to take a rest. 

On the 26th of November everything was quiet, as the people were 
exhausted by the preceding festivals. 

In the afternoon of the 27th, the Kwakiutl held a secret meeting in 
order to determine what to do. The seal society was still confined to 
the dancing house. K-éx-, whose mask had broken a few days ago 
during the dance, was going to initiate his son in atonement for this 
mishap. His elder son had died a few years before, after he had been 
made a member of the hi‘mats’a society. Referring to this, he spoke 


'The Ba‘bakuatiia had a small hook attached to his right arm ring by means of 
which he pulled up the skin of his chest below the right arm pit, piercing at the 
same time a small bag filled with blood which was fastened to the skin, so that the 
blood was seen flowing down his side. This scene seems to be the same as that of 
the dance described on p. 575. 
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in the secret meeting about as follows: “Kwakiutl, give my son long 
life! Once I tried to make my son a ha’mats’a, but the deadly Bax- 
bakudlanuXsi’waé struck him and he died. When he died, I resolved 
not to make another child ha’mats’a, but now since the mask broke you 
all request me to initiate my younger son. I shail do so, but do give 
him long life.” At this point Si’wité, an old blind man, interrupted 
him, saying: “Don’t be overbearing and don’t let him have more than 
two songs,” meaning that if he gave him four songs the boy should die. 
Then all the people scolded and blamed him on account of his merciless 
words. Now it was arranged what dances were to be shown and who 
was to pay for them. In the evening of this day, K-éx~’s wife disap- 
peared all of a sudden. Her clothing was found on the beach, and it 
was announced that she was to return as q’0’mindga on the following 


. day. In the evening the Kwakiutl held their k-ik-iInala in order 


to bring back their novices. I will give only a brief description of 
their festival, as the details resemble that of the Koskimo. In the 
beginning the societies came in one after the other—first the killer 
whales, then the birds, ete. One man came in alone carrying a staff as 
though he was shooting with it, and crying “hi.” The people sang 
when he came in. Then they tore blankets and distributed the strips. 
About 11 o'clock in the evening K-éx- appeared carrying several spread 
tongs, while others followed him carrying staffs which they held 
stretched forward. They wore plain head rings. The spread tongs were 
given away. They designated gifts of canoes. At this time La’g-us 
delivered a speech. Now all had assembled except the members of the 


seal society. They came in last and stepped to the rear of the house, 


while Ho’LEIité made a speech. 

Now began the dances. The fool dancers were heard outside, and 
they entered wearing masks and enormous noses. One of them had 
his face painted black and red. The people sang and the women 
danced. After this dance Hii‘misilak" gave away a gun and blanket. 
A man carrying a rattle was stationed in the doorway, and announced 
with his rattle the arrival of every new dancer. After every dance, 
blankets were distributed or other presents were made, but I shall not 
describe this every time. The distribution of blankets occupied by far 
the greater portion of the night. 

The next dancer was an old woman, bent by age, who came in. Her 
face was painted red and black. 

After a speech, made by La’g-us, a bear dancer came in. His face 
was all black. He wore an enormous head ring. Two men followed 
him and earried the blankets which were given away after his dance. 
As soon as these blankets were distributed, a young bear dancer 
appeared from the corner of the house and scratched the ground while 
the people were singing and women were dancing for him. Then he 
disappeared again. 

About midnight a new fool dancer entered, led by a blanket which 
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was tied around his waist, and the people sang. After his circuit he 
disappeared behind the curtain. Hii/masaqa delivered a speech for him. 
He said: “The time of fighting has passed. The fool dancer repre- 
sents the warriors, but we do not fight now with weapons; we fight with 
property.” These words referred to the fact that the man whose place 
this dancer had taken had killed a chief of the Nanai’mo and many 
others. Then Hii‘masaqa turned to the Koskimo and said: “It is not 
right that in your k-ik-i‘Inala you distributed many blankets. It is 
not customary to do so, but now I will show you what we can do.”! 
Next a bear dancer entered, wearing a copper around his neck. He 
was followed by two men who carried blankets. Women danced for 
him. Now E’wanuXts’é took the copper and spoke. He gave it to the 
Na‘q’oaqtéq. This copper had been given by a Na‘q’oaqtog to his Kwa- 
kiutl wife. Now the Na‘q’oaqt6q had to redeem it by a payment of 700 
blankets. In his speech E’/wanuXts’é held it by its lower end, thus 
indicating that he was going to take not more than half the price of 
the copper as payment in full. After this La’g-us, who was now stand- 
ing in the doorway, delivered a speech. He said: ** What is the matter 
with our house? It is shaking.”? 

Next another bear entered. Ho was caught by K-éx- and led to the 
rear of the house while the people were singing. After a speech made 
by Hii‘masaqa, another bear dancer entered, followed by a woman who 
carried a copper. Her mother danced, and during her dance a fool 
dancer was heard outside. La’g:us spoke, holding the copper. Then 
he gave it to H6’LElité, who replied. K-éx- handed a number of bun- 
dies of sticks to HO/LELité, who spoke about them and distributed them. 
Then he returned the copper to La’g-us, who took it to a fool dancer. 
About 1 o’clock another fool dancer entered, who was brought to the 
rear of the house by K-éx-. 

By this time a man carrying his baby appeared as fool dancer, coming 
from the rear corner of the house. 

Next another fool dancer entered, and then a bear, who was led by a 
blanket which was tied around his waist. The man who led him wore 
a large neck ring of hemlock branches, which represented a copper that 
was to be given away for the bear dancer. A speech was made, and 
the ring was thrown into the fire. 

At this moment the whistles of the ha/mats’a were heard. All of a 
sudden Ya’qois became excited and jumped down from his seat. His 
assistants and two k-i/nqalaLala rushed after him, and after he had 
danced around the fire once they all went out of the house. 

At 2 a. m. another fool dancer wearing a large nose entered. After 
one circuit he ran out and came back without a mask while the people 
were singing. 

Next a boy who was to be a pa‘xala dancer was brought forward 


1 Meaning that the Kwakiutl were going to distribute still more property. 
?Meaning that the weight of the blankets which were piled up in it made it shake. 
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from the rear of the house. The man who carried him turned once in 
the rear of the house, and once in front. The boy was said to see some- 
thing supernatural coming, and was carried out of the house. 

After blankets were distributed the ha‘mats’a reentered, the k-i‘n- 
qalaLala danciug before him. 

Next a bear dancer entered, dressed in a complete bear skin, to which 
a mask was attached. The women danced for him, holding their hands 
close to the body, not raised, as is usually the case. After one circuit 
the bear left the house again. 

About 3.30 a.m. two women entered, the first wearing a wide ring 
of cedar bark. The following dancer was a ha/mshamtsEs, who danced 
with short, quick steps without moving her body. She wore a head ring 
set with ermine, and a button blanket ornamented with a thunder bird 
and a killer whale. She had two heavy black lines running down her 
face, and two horizontal ones crossing them. She left the house after 
one circuit. 

The next dancer was a girl, who was ushered in by her father. The 
people were singing and the girl’s mother stepped up to her, encour- 
aging her to dance, but as she could not induce the child to do so, 
she danced herself, wearing a red blanket. Now Hii‘masaqa made a 
speech. 

About 5 oclock in the morning two ha/mshamtsEs entered. They 
were followed by the ha‘mats’a, accompanied by four assistants. 

The next dancer was hai‘alik-ilaL. She cried “sh, hdip, hdip.” 
She wore a large ring of red cedar bark having four vertical horns, which 


extended downward in long tassels of bark. She had a large round 


neck ring. Her blanket was set with tassels made of red and white 
bark. Attached to the back part of her rings was a tie looking like a 
cross. The two messengers who stood at the door led her around the 
fire once. Then she went out again. After a short time she reentered. 

At 5.15 a.m. a ha/mshamtsEs, wearing a round neck ring set with 
four tassels, danced. The two messengers led her around the fire, then 
she went out again. They returned and spoke to Ho/LElité. After 
this the people beat time and the dancers disappeared. 

At 5.30 a new dancer appeared, wearing hemlock branches around 
his head and neck. He danced with short, quick steps, and was led by 
the two messengers to the rear of the house. He wore a blue blanket 
and a dancing apron set with shells. He was the pa‘xalalat. He 
danced in the rear of the house without moving from his place; his 
whole body was shaking. Two songs were sung for him and the women 
danced. After a speech made by HO/LEIité he left the house again. 

The next dancer was a Ts’0/ndqoa, who entered dressed in a bearskin, 
which was attached to her mask. She rubbed her eyes and shouted 
“ou, ou.” Then the people sang, and she went out again. 

A new song which was heard at the door, was taken up by the 
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singers in the rear of the house, A t’o’X’uit woman, wearing a head ring 
of hemlock branches, but no neck ring, appeared. She held her elbows 
to her sides, and her hands forward, palms upward. She raised them 
and lowered them alternately. The song was ina three-part rhythm, and 
she walked limping, one step being on the quarter mora of the rhythm, 
the second step on the half mora of the rhythm, while she was singing 
her secret song. After each line of her song the chorus continued it. 
She sang: “ Ya, ya, yé.” 

Now HO’LElité stepped up to her and spoke. She replied with the 
exclamation “up, up,” pointing to her chest, meaning that the people 
should split her. Then she moved her hands in the same way along her 
neck, meaning that they should cut off her head. H0/LElité proposed 
to throw her into the fire, but after some talk this idea was abandoned. 
The people beat time again. She began to dance, and caught her super- 
natural power between her palms. After she had done so twice, she 
said again “up,up,” touching her stomach with her palms several 
times, meaning “take out my intestines.” Then she tried again to catch 
her supernatural power, and during this time H0’/LElité walked around 
her, shouting ‘“‘up.” Now she tried the fourth time to catch her super- 
natural power. At once whistles were heard. A bird was seen flying 
down from the roof, and a né/nLEmg:ila figure arose from underground. 
The fourth time a feather, which represents the horn of the si‘siuL, 
came up from underground and moved trembling along the rear of the 
house. She went up to it, and all of a sudden she began to disappear 
in the ground. One man took hold of: her, trying to rescue her, but 
his hands and forearms disappeared in the ground down to his elbows. 
Several men took hold of him in order to rescue him. Then he was 
apparently dragged through the whole house by the t’6’X’uit, who 
had disappeared underground. He passed by circuitous movements 
through the whole house, plowing up the ground. Finally he seemed 
to lose the woman, and fell backward.' 

After the t’6’X’uit had disappeared in the ground, a second one 
commenced to dance. The underground motions of the first were led 
by the dancing woman, who, with the movements of her hands, tried 
to bring her up again. This second t’0’X’uit was followed by one man. 
Finally she left the house, and blankets were distributed while H6’LE- 
lité delivered a speech. Now a song was heard on the beach outside 


‘This performance had been prepared during the preceding days, w vhe n the mem- 

bers of the seal society kept everybody away from the house. A deep ditch had been 
dug in the rear of the house, in which the t’6’X’uit disappeared. A shallow ditch had 
been dug all through the house. A heavy rope had been placed in this ditch, which 
was filled with loose dirt. The man who seemed to hold the t’6’X’uit pulled himself 
along this rope. Unfortunately the rope had been laid too near the fireplace and 
was burnt. Thus it happened that the man had to let go. The original plan was to 
pursue the t’6’X’uit to the front right corner of the house, where she was to appear 
again from out of another ditch which was connected with the ditch in the rear of 
the house where she had disappeared. 
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the house. A messenger ran around the fire, went out of the house, 
and returned. 

Next La’g-us entered, holding a broken copper in his teeth. He was 
followed by a girl. Then one man entered who wore a neck ring. He 
had two companions who carried rattles. Another man carrying a 
copper plate, and two more men, followed, The people sang a ha‘mats’a 
song. The girl wore a head ring with ermine trimmings and large 
abalone shells. She moved her hands like a ha/mats’a. She was clad 
in a button blanket with ermine trimmings. Now La’g-us broke off a 
piece of the copper and threw blankets into the fire. All this time her 
mother carried the rattle. The girl went out again. 

Next Ho’.LElité took a rattle, turned, and went around the tire twice. 
Then he listened to see if the new ha’mats’a was coming back. He 
listened three times. Now whistles were heard, and the noise of a man 
running round the roof of the house. Suddenly the roof boards were 
pushed aside. A boy jumped down with a head ring of hemlock and 
quartz crystals attached along the median line of his head. He had an 
apron of hemlock branches. He jumped first upon the roof of the bed. 
rooms in the rear of the house, and from there down to the floor. He 
danced, his hands close to the rear side of his thighs, ranning with short 
quick steps and bending rhythmically. Then he ran out. He was the 
Ma‘tem. As soon as he left the house the ha‘mats’a cried “hap.” 
Nu’xnémis then made a speech. The whistles of the ha’mats’a were 
heard in the door, where the k-ingqalaLala appeared singing. The 
assistants surrounded the ha‘mats’a and ran with him around the fire. 


‘Then they went out. Now blankets were carried into the house, and 


the new ha‘mats’a appeared naked, and danced. His ki‘nqalaLala were 
singing and dancing before him. This ended the festival. 

December 5.—The Kwakiutl gave the dance Walas’axa’. The people 
assembled in the evening in the dancing house of the Kwakiutl. A 
curtain was drawn right across the rear of the house, behind which 


“the members of the seal society first disappeared. After one of the 


Koskimo had given away some blankets, a fool dancer came out at 


‘the rear right-hand corner of the curtain and danced around the fire. 


A few women danced for him, Then he disappeared again behind the 
curtain. E/’wanuXts’é and his speaker remained standing during this 
dance and the following ones, facing the curtain in front of which the 
singers were sitting. The next dancer was a bear, who also appeared 
from behind the curtain. Then the people sang and an old woman 
danced for him. 

After some blankets had been distributed, a ha’mshamtsEs song 
was struck up, and a woman, accompanied by two assistants, appeared 
from behind the curtain. She wore the ha’/mshamtsEs head ring and 
neck ring. The same old woman who had danced before and several 
others danced tor her. Her movements were similar to those of the 
ha‘mats’a, but she did not tremble. During the first line of the song 
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she raised her hands and danced in the same manner as the other women 
do. She disappeared, and after some speeches a new song was sung 
and she came out again with three assistants. 

Now the Walas’axa’, the dance of the clan G-i’g:ilgam, commenced. 
Nu’‘xnémis and two messengers stood at the right-hand rear entrance 
of the curtain. He gave a signal for the singers to beat time and to 
sing, and out came a great many of the members of the Kwakiutl 
tribe, wearing wolf headdresses. They were about fifty in all, and as 
soon as they had stepped out from behind the curtain they turned 
around and began a procession around the fire. In front of the fire 
they turned again and continued their circuit. They held their fists 
in front of their bodies, the thumbs turned upward, While they were 
walking, they cried “you, hou.” After they had gone around the fire 
they disappeared again behind the left entrance of the curtain, La‘g-us 
made a speech, and then they began a second circuit in the same 
manner as before. When they had made their fourth circuit, they 
stopped before entering the partition again. They kneeled around the 
fire, resting on their fists and knees. Now Nu‘xnémis began a song, 
which was accompanied by rhythmical motions. They made another 
circuit and disappeared behind the curtain (Plate 36), 


XI. CEREMONIALS OF THE OTHER TRIBES OF KWAKIUTL LINEAGE. 


The winter dance of the Koskimo begins in the month of November. 
In the evening, before the ceremonies are to begin, a number of boys are 
sent out to gather kelp. They return during the night and enter the 
village at the south end, blowing on the tubes of kelp, and produ- 
cing a noise like that of large horns. At the same time a drum is 
placed in the river so that the wooden band is in the water while the 
skin is held just above the surface. The beating of this drum pro- 
duces a very loud sound. As soon as the young men have passed 
through the village, they stop blowing their kelp horns and the drum 
stops at the same time. Then all the people in the houses begin to 
sing their secret songs, and continue to sing until the morning, when 
they come out of the houses, Then the chiefs go from house to house 
and ask the people if they know what produced the noise of the pre- 
ceding night. Some will reply that they did not hear it, others that 
they heard it, and still others that they had seen one of their dead 
relatives, who told them that he and the other ghosts came to take 
the son or the daughter of one of the inhabitants away. The chiefs 
continue to go from house to house until they come to that of the 
young man or young woman who is to be initiated during the following 
ceremonies. When they enter his room, they see that he has dis- 
appeared. Only his shirt and blanket remain. These are covered 
with blood. The chief seizes the garments, takes them out of the 
house, and calls all the people together, asking for the murderer of the 
youth. A great commotion ensues, all the people running about. At 
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last they begin to blacken their faces and take their weapons, ready 
to fight among themselves. 

Now all of a sudden a person is heard to ery on the point of land at 
the west end of the village, “hamamamama.” The people at once go 
to see who is there. Now the master of ceremonies of the winter 
dance, whose name is Amia’k, rises, and begins to call all the people by 
their winter names. The people are surprised at his doing so, and 
object. He, however, does not listen to them, and merely warns them 
not to be bitten by the Ha’maa. Then he calls four men whose names 
are Loakwaxstaék, WalkaLtsumt, A’/Labala, and Hena’wa, and asks 
them to go in a canoe to the point of land where the sound was heard, 
in order to ascertain what produced it. The four men rise and enter 
the house, in which the ha’mats’a assemble at the same time. Soon 
they come out again, their faces blackened, rings of red cedar bark 
around their heads and around their necks, and paddles in their hands, 
The people inquire why they are dressed up in this manner, to which 
they reply that it is a protection against the lurking danger at the 
point of land to which they are going. They go down to a canoe and 
paddle slowly to the point of land. As soon as they approach it, the 
sound “hamamamama” is heard again. The men pretend to be scared, 
and paddle back to the beach. They ask some of the 1610’LalaL, or 
ghost dancers, to go with them. 

Then the master of ceremonies asks four of the 1610/LalaL to accom- 
pany the four men. The 1610‘LalaL dress up and sit close together in 
the middle of the canoe while the four men are paddling toward the 
point. As soon as they approach it the same sound is heard. Then 
the men in the bow of the canoe paddle backward while the steersman 
paddles forward and brings the canoe up to the point of land. As 
soon as they touch the land the four 1616‘LalaL jump ashore and run 
into the woods, where they stay for a few minutes. Then they come 
back to the canoe and sit down in the same place as before. The other 
four men appear to be scared, but not a word is said. They paddle 
back to the village, and when they come to the shore, they inform the 
master of ceremonies that they shall not go back again, because they 
are too much scared. Upon a question of the master of ceremonies 
they say that they did not see anything, but that the sound scared 
them. He compels them to return and to investigate the cause of the 
noise. The 10l6’‘LalaL have stayed in the canoe all this time, waiting 
for the other four men toreturn. They paddle back to the point of land, 
and the four 1610’/LalaL jump ashore again and run into the woods, 
where they stay a few minutes. They come back, sit down in the 
middle of the canoe, and the four men paddle back again to-the village. 
Now the four 16l6’LalaL jump ashore and go into the house of the 
father of the young man who had disappeared. The four paddlers rise 
and say that they have seen the missing youth among the ghosts at the 
point. The people all go into the house of the master of ceremonies 
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and take their seats. The master addresses them, asking them to get 
ready to fight the ghosts. He calls four ya/lakuéndx (men who have 
secret songs), and bids them to stand in their places—that is, one in 
each corner of the house. Now the master of ceremonies takes a raven 
rattle and steps to the singer standing in the right-hand front corner 
of the house. He gives him the rattle and asks him to sing the ghost 
song: Lo ho ho ho lo ho ho ho hé hama ma.” When he has finished this 
song, the singer turns to the right, says “ hamamamama,” and returns 
the rattle to the master of ceremonies, who goes diagonally across the 
house to the left-hand rear corner. He gives the rattle to the man 
standing there, who repeats the same song, turns around, says “hama- 
mamama,” and returns the rattle to the master of ceremonies, who goes 
to the left-hand front corner of the house and repeats the same ceremony 
there. Last he goes across to the right-hand rear corner of the house 
and gives the rattle to the fourth singer, who repeats the same song, 
singing, however, louder and turning faster than the others. After 
this has been done, the four men sit down again. Now the master of 
ceremonies requests the people to get their ornaments of red cedar 
bark and to dress up. The people take them out from under their 
blankets and put them on. Then he asks the father of the novice to 
get some eagle down and to strew it on the heads of the people. 
After this has been done, he orders the 1610‘LalaL to assemble in one 
place in the house. He makes the ha‘mats’a assemble in another place; 
the hai‘alik-ilaL, pa’xalalaL, ya‘yatalaL, na/naualaq, sé‘ilis, ts’é’kois, 
xo@/Lxoé@éLawatala, ha/winalaL, 16’kwaso6la (or lilaxsdla) all assemble. 
Then he asks the people to prepare to fight the ghosts. Allof them 
leave the house and go down to the canoes, each society in a canoe by 
themselves. Only the hi’mats’a and the hé‘lig:a stay ashore. They 
paddle toward the point where the cry of the ghosts was heard, and as 
soon as they reach there, they hear again somebody calling * hamama- 
mama.” The people look frightened. Some jump into the water, others 
faint, and all pretend not to know what they are doing. Only the 
canoe in which the 1010’LalaL are assembled goes on undisturbed. 
They go ashore and take the novice, who had disappeared, from among 
the ghosts. They bring him down to their canoe and paddle slowly 
back.toward the village. During this time all the other canoes are 
drifting with the tide, as the people have not recovered from their 
fright. As soon as the 10l0‘LalaL land, the ha/mats’as, who are expect- 
ing them, begin to get excited and run down to the beach. Then the 
master of ceremonies orders a man, whose name is LaliLqétsastala, to 
bring the other canoes back. He takes a small canoe, paddles out 
toward the canoes, and brings them back one by one. As soon as they 
land, the 1010’LalaL. go down and carry the people up to the house as 
though they were dead. Then the 1610/LalaL shamans try to restore 
them to life, while at the same time the ha’mats’as are running from 
house to house excited, driving the people out as soon as they have 
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been restored by the efforts of the shamans. This continues until the 
mi‘maq’a rises and sings his song, dancing around the fire. He is con- 
sidered more powerful than the ha‘mats’a, and by his song compels 
him to leave the house. 

Then all the people go to their houses and have their breakfast. In 
the evening the yé’wix-ila invites the tribe to his house. Then they 
begin to sing the song of the ghosts, as follows: “‘ Lo ho ho i, lo ho 
ho i, 15 ho ho a hu omama,” This song is repeated four times. As 
soon as they stop, the master of ceremonies addresses the people, saying 
that they will try to restore the youth who had been taken away by 
the ghosts. While he is talking, somebody is heard to cry “ hamama- -« 
mama” outside the house. They look about as though they were fright- J 
ened, and ask each other what may be the cause of the noise. The 
sound is heard four times; then an old man jumps into the door and 
informs the people that the 1610’LalaL are approaching, and requests 
the people to have their batons ready to, beat time. As soon as he has 
finished speaking, the door opens and the 1610’LalaL enter crying 
“hamamamama.” The people repeat the cry and begin to beat time. 
The ghost dancers enter and dance in a stooping position. They wear 
rings of cedar bark on their heads, from which a veil of split white 
bark is hanging down over their faces. They go around the fire until 
they come to the left-hand corner of the house. Here they sit down in 
a circle crying again “hamamamama.” When they become silent, the 
master of ceremonies asks LA‘liLqdtsastala to see if the ghosts have 


come with the dancers. As soon as he approaches them, they begin to 
ery again “hamamamama,” but he does not stop. He steps up to them, 


sits down among them and looks for the ghosts. After a short while, 
he returns to the master of ceremonies and says that he has seen some 
of his dead relatives in a hole in the ground, and that the 1610‘LalaL 
were sitting around the hole and talking to the ghosts. He asks the 
master of ceremonies for a strong rope. The latter calls a man whose 
name is Tsaksta‘laqoals to get the rope which his grandfather left 
him. This means that this office is hereditary. Tsaksta‘laqoals goes 


which are called the weight of the rope of the ghosts. The master of 
ceremonies gives one end of the rope to one of the 1610/LalaL. The 
latter pretends to tie the end of the rope around the waist of the new 
1610‘LalaL in order to prevent his being taken away by the ghosts. 

As soon as this is done, the tribe divide into two groups, the clan 
of the ye’wixila and their rivals, The latter sit close to the door. 
Then the master of ceremonies gives the twenty blankets to the rivals. 
After this he calls up all the ba‘akwas—i. e¢., those who belong to 
the clan of the yé/wix-ila. As soon as they take hold of the rope, the 
ye’wix-ila distributes blankets among his rival clan. Then he calls 
upon the people of his clan to touch the rope. They come one after the 
other and distribute blankets among the other clan. Last of all the 
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chief comes, who gives away twenty blankets. The blankets which are 
given away are supposed to be a weight attached to the rope, and the 
last gift of twenty blankets breaks the rope. 

Then one of the members of the rival clan jumps up. He takes hold 
of the broken rope, and while he is holding it calls the chief of his own 
clan to fetch the rope which he inherited from his grandfather. The 
chief returns with the rope and twenty blankets. He ties the two broken 
ends together with his rope and says that he will be able to bring the 
ghost out of the ground. He calls his clan to leave the door and to come 
to the rear of the house. Now the yé’wix-ila’s clan take their seat near 
the door. The other clan goes through the same ceremony, and last of 
all the chief brings forty blankets, which cause the rope to break. This 
means that the clan whose rope did not break until forty blankets were 
attached to it is more powerful than the other one. After the rope 
breaks, the whole tribe sings as follows:' 


Look up to our world, look up to our world! Chief! Proeurer of wealth! 


This song ‘is repeated four times. The yé’wix-ila distributes more 
blankets among the people, who then go home. On the following day 
the 1010’LalaL are seen to walk about the village with rough rings of 
cedar bark on their heads, the latter being strewn with down, and their 
faces blackened. About midnight of this day a number of men secretly 
climb the roofs of the houses of the village and begin to whirl the whirr-. 
ing sticks”? (fig. 189). The noise of these sticks is supposed to be 
the voice of Hai‘aLilaqas or Winda‘lag-ilis, who comes to take away 
another novice. This noise is repeated four times, each time for about 
ten minutes. Then the people must sing their secret songs in the 
houses. When the noise stops, a hi/mats’a is heard to shout in the 
bush, and on the next morning a blanket is found in front of one of the 
houses. The people gather around it and try to discover whose 
blanket it is. After they have ascertained the owner of the blanket, 
they say, “ It was certainly he whom we heard in the woods,” and his 
father adds that Hai‘aLilaqas probably came and has taken his son 
to BaxbakualanuXsi’waé. The people request him to clean his house 
and prepare for the return of the novice. The man goes into his house 
at once, cleans it, and as soon as he is ready, the people enter. He asks 
them to be ready for the return of the ha/mats’a, as he might come back 
unexpectedly. The master of ceremonies asks the singing master to 
sing the new songs for the ha/mats’a, of which there are four. After 
the singing master has sung these songs, the master of ceremonies 
requests the new yé’wix-ila to prepare a feast. The people take their 
places and begin to sing the four songs of the old hia/mats’a. After 
these are sung, the feast is spread. When the people have entered, the 
old ha’mats’a comes out of his room and drives them out of the house 


— 


‘Appendix, page 722, 
*These are used for the ha‘mats’a, mi’may’a, hai‘alik-ala, t’6’X’uit, and ha‘ wina- 
lat. The kelp trumpets are used for the lolo‘Lalat only. 
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and into the water, where he keeps them until the ma’maq’a appeais 
and drives the ha/mats’a back into the house. 

During these days the second yé’wix-ila is collecting all the debts 
which are due him, and on the following thorning the new ha‘mats’a 
is seen on the same point of land where the first one was recovered. 
The people go up to him, catch him, and bring him to the singing 
house (kekoalela‘tsé). Then they all begin to sing the four new songs, 
the first two accompanied by fast beating, the last two by slow beat- 
ing. After these songs the ha/mats’a is led back into his bedroom. 
About 8 o’clock in the evening he leaves the house, 
returns to the woods, and stays there until his father 
has invited all the people to his house to sing for 
him. As soon as they are assembled they begin to 
beat time. After they have done so for about five 
minutes, one man cries “yai.” The people repeat 
this ery four times. They have hardly done so when 
the ha‘mats’a enters and they begin to sing. The 
ha‘mats’a dances around the fire and at the end of 
the last song disappears in his bedroom, This night 
all the dances.are shown in a festival similar to the 
k-ik*i‘Inala of the Kwakiutl.' 

On the following morning the yé/wix-ila invites all 
the people to his house, and gives a feast to the men, 
women, and children. At the end of the feast every- 
body receives a blanket “to wipe the mouth with.” 
After this the ha‘mats’a is allowed to bite four times, 
once every fourth day. During this time he is 
purified in a way similar to that of the ha‘mats’a of 
the Kwakiutl. 

After the last night of the winter dance, the yé’. Fig. 189. 
wixila calls all the people to his house and asks them —_kosximo wien 
who is willing to keep the red cedar bark until the eee 

Length, 23) inches. 
next year. No one responds. All of a sudden the ,, 
door is opened and about twenty men rush into the — «raphicat Mesum, Bertin. 
house. They are covered with balsam pine branches, “""“"" *’*""™ 
and blood is dripping from their bodies. They are called the Wina’- 
lag‘ilis or qumqu’mx-dé (land otters). They run around the fire and 


’ suddenly take the cedar bark rings from the heads of several men. 


They then leave the house again as suddenly as they entered. The 
men whose cedar bark rings they have taken will give a winter dance 
the following year. After this, the rest of the people take off their 
cedar bark ornaments, tie handkerchiefs around their heads, and begin 
to sing summer songs. 


The following is a description of the ceremonies corresponding to 
the kué’xalak" of the Kwakiutl, called by the La‘Lasiqoala, Lé’xalak", 


' See page 595. 
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During a feast the young man who is to be initiated suddenly faints. 
At once a number of newly initiated shamans are called to investigate 
the cause of his sickness, They are unable to ascertain what ails the 
young man, and send for the dldershamans. They feel all over the body 
of the youth, and finally declare that the spirit Wind‘lag-ilis has taken 
possession of him. Then a sail is stretched across the rear of the house 
and the patient is placed behind it. The house is cleaned, and every- 
body is invited—men, women, and children. Henceforth this house 
will be the dancing house. The q’A’qanas, who correspond to the 
mé‘émaqoat of the Kwakiutl, must stay in this house after they have 
once entered it until the end of the whole ceremonial. The profane 
are not allowed to pass the front of the house above high-water mark. 
The master of ceremonies asks the people to sing the following song, 
which is supposed to have the power of restoring the patient to life: 
Hayas ahoné lalii ya hondé hanii hiiu. 

Do not ery, you will come back safely.' 

Anold shaman stands by the patient, feeling his body. The song has 
no effect upon the young man, and the master of ceremonies requests 
the people to try another means of restoring him to life. Boxes are 
placed in front of all the assembled people, and at a sigual they beat 
time rapidly with their batons, ending with a loud rap. Thisis repeated 
four times. 

The above song belongs to the clan Naa/nqaénox (always staying at 
home), while the beating of time belongs to the clan La/lauiLEla, who 
obtained it from the Awi‘k’énéx. The shaman says that the beating 
of time had the desired effect upon the patient. After this the people 
assume their winter names and rearrange themselves in groups as 
enumerated on page 419. 

On the same night the festival called qap’é’k" is celebrated. In the 
morning of this day a number of young men were sent out to collect 
alder bark and to make red cedar bark, which is distributed among the 
people in the evening. In payment for their services they receive a 
special allotment of f:od. When the people assemble for the qap’é’k", 
the highest ha’mats’a is first led to his seat. The other ha’mats’as are 
placed at his side. They are followed by the ts’é’kois and by the 
hai‘alik‘alaL. The qué’qutsa take their seats last. They sit on each 
side near the door. As many qué‘qutsa as there are ha’mats’as are 
charged with the making of the head rings of the latter. These qué’- 
qutsa all stand on the right-hand side of the door, each holding his 
ring. They have a leader, whose office is hereditary. They walk around 
the fire four times, singing. Then they step in front of the ha’mats’as, 
and on a signal they all put the neck rings around them. At a sec- 
ond signal they put the head rings on the heads of the ha‘mats’as, 
and finally they strew their heads with down. Then the ha‘mats’a’s 
whistle is heard, and the people distribute quickly the red cedar bark 


' Appendix, page 72%, 
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among the others. The qué/qutsa blacken their faces. The ha’mats’a 
begins to get excited and bites the people. He must bite a certain 
man first, whose duty it is to offer himself to the ha‘mats’a when he 
gets excited for the first time. This office or duty is hereditary. The 
ha‘mats’a carries a stick and drives the people around the fire. During 
the ensuing excitement another novice disappears, leaving his blood- 
covered blanket behind. It is found, and under great excitement 
inquiries are made as to who is missing, until finally the father exclaims 
that his child has disappeared. Then the ha’mshamtsEs dances. 

Sometimes the disappearance of the novice takes place in a different 
way. Four men go on the roof of the house during the night and, 
running about, ery “hm hmhm.” This noise is taken by the people to 
signify the approach of Wina‘lag-ilis. On the following morning it is 
found that one of the young men has disappeared, leaving his blanket 
behind, which is covered with blood. 

Still another way of beginning the Lé’xalak" is the following: The 
mia’maq’a dances in his house, and suddenly throws his magic stick, 
which is believed to tly through the walls of the house and to hit the 
person who is to be initiated and who lives in another house. The 
youth falls down, and then the parents call the shaman to cure him. 
The ceremony continues as described above. 

To return to the festival. After the ha/‘mshamtsEs has finished his 
dance and has bitten a person, the people begin eating. They do not 
feed the ha‘mats’a first, as is done by the Kwakiutl. Then they sing 
four times the song of the Naa‘nqaén6x ;' three times they, sing the 


~ burden only, the fourth time they sing the words: 


Do not ery, you will come back safely. 

This is the end of the ceremonies of the first night. On the second 
and third night the same songs are repeated. Every night the shaman 
visits the novice, who is hidden behind the curtain. He reports that 
he is feeling better, and the third night he says that he is shaking 
violently. 

The fourth night the same songs are repeated. The shaman visits 
the novice again, and when he returns, he says, “ Listen; he is singing 
his secret song.” Now nobody is allowed to speak or to cough. Then 
they hear, as though from a great distance, the sound of a new song, 
which is growing Jouder and louder. The secret song is sung four 
times. The singing master must listen attentively, because after the 
fourth time he must repeat it. Two new songs are heard that night. 
On the following night the same ceremony is repeated, and two more 
songs are learned by the people. Twelve qué‘qutsa women dance this 
night. Their faces are blackened and they wear red cedar bark. 
Their dance is accompanied by the beating of batons. One man and 
one woman are stationed at the entrance te the secret room in which 
the novice is lying, in order to watch it. Their offices are hereditary. 


‘1 See page 612. 
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When the twelve women are about to finish their dance, the novice 
is seen to come out of his secret room. He does not wear any orna- 
ments of red cedar bark. 

He dances on the four following nights. On the following day there 
is an intermission of the ceremonies. The next day the yé/wixila 
invites all the people to his house and asks them to prepare for the 
purification of the novice, which will take place on the fourth day. 
He also requests three officers whose offices are hereditary to pre- 
pare themselves for this ceremony. These officers are the man who 
makes the tongs, his name is Q’aqii’s; the one who uses the tongs, 
his name is NE/msqEmg-ala; and the one who calls the people to the 
washing. Early in the morning of the fourth day the last-named 
officer must go to every house, and, beating the doors with his baton, 
he must ery, “Yau, yau, listen, listen. There is food for you from 
(Qoa‘yukolax‘ilis), from (7@’xus’EmL).”' The first is the q’A‘q’anas 
name, the second the qué‘qutsa name, of the novice. In the evening 
i] all the people assemble in the dancing house. Then the first of these 
i men makes a pair of tongs, which are wound with red and white cedar 
bark and put up on the west side of the house. A ladder which has 

only four steps is placed against one of the rafters on the left-hand 
| side of the fire (that is, to the left when facing the rear of the house). 
| The man who made the ladder climbs it, and puts his head through the 
| 


roof. When he comes down, the people beat the boards and the drum. 

At midnight he ascends the ladder again. He goes up a third time 

between midnight and dawn, and the fourth time when the day begins 

todawn. This is to secure good weather. Every time when he comes 

back, he sings: 

Ha, ha! you do not give me a favorable answer, you who are to bring the southeast 
wind by washing our novice.? 

The officer who made the ladder is given a dish in payment for his 
work. The one who made the tongs receives a knife and a hammer. 
The one who carries the tongs receives a belt; another belt is given to 
the officer who invited the people. Sometimes paddles, canoes, or 
blankets are given to them, but these are always called dish, knife, or 
belt, as the case may be. 

After the man has come down the ladder the fourth time, NrE’/msqEm- 
gala takes the tongs down and goes around the fire four times, hold- 
ing the tongs stretched forward. He calls a man to open the door, and 
strikes the stick which is spreading the tongs four times. The fourth 
time he hits it sothat it fliesout ofthe door. Then hetakes twostonesout 
of the fire, one after the other, repeating the motion three times in each 
case before actually taking them up. He throws them into the water in 
the same way, and dips them up also after having repeated the motion 


‘Yau, yau, yauxtaxoLai’ yauxtaxoLai’, hamayiLaai qa LE 
(1ixus’EmLai 
2 Appendix, page 729. 
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three times, really dipping up the water the fourth time. The novice 
sits right next to the bucket in which the water is kept. He has no 
rings of red cedar bark. Then he is washed. 

Then NE’msqEmg-ala places the tongs vertically into the fire, the 
open end downward. The cedar bark with which they are wound 
catches fire, and then he lets them go. It is expected that the wind 
will blow in whichever direction they fall. Then the officer who made 
the tongs makes head rings of red cedar bark for all the people, who 
put them on. The singing master makes a new song, and singing it 
they go around the fire, and leave the house, led by the yiai‘atalaL, who 
carries a small rattle. This office is also hereditary. They go through 
the whole village, and inform the people that the purification of the 
novice has been performed that morning. The people put their masks 
in erder, and gather the property which they are going to give away at 
the festival which is to be held that evening. This.night the people 
are not arranged according to the groups described above, but accord- 
ing to their clans. In the morning a man is sent around to call the 
people. He says, “Let us go into the house and beat the boards, for 
we have purified him. Let us go at once.”! 

First the boys enter the house and begin to beat time. Then the 
various groups enter one after the other, each carrying the property 
which they are going to give away during the festival. Whenever a 
group enters, the boys beat time. They imitate the movements of the 
animals which they represent. Then each group gives presents to 
the others, and at this time the ha‘mats’a, ma/maq’a, and the other 
q’a‘q’anas, pay for the damage they have done. Next, three men 
are called up,—ME‘IxmEk", a Ts’E’lé, a G-é’/xsEm; and 
Tsau’xstalag:ilis, a G-i’g-ilqgam,—who each sing a song, accompanied by 
the people. ME‘lxmEk"’s song is as follows :? 

I will listen to the old tale to which this refers. 
I will listen to what is told about it. 

After they have finished their songs, a man named Wiyod‘tskm is 
called up. He puts on a canoe sail like a blanket, and goes around 
the fire dragging the sail behind him. This means that he is sweep- 
ing the house for the dancers, who will enter next. The first dancer to 
enter is the wa‘tanEm. He is followed by the ghost dancer, the 6’lala, 
hai‘alik-aué, ts’e’kois, wi/x-sa ha’mats’a (— hamtsEts0é), and ha‘mats’a. 

While the ha’mats’a is biting the people, the ma‘maq’a enters and 
drives the ha/mats’a away. Then the new dancer comes out of his 
secretroom. If he has a mask, he returns to his secret room and dances 
again. Four women dance with him, two in each corner in the rear of 


‘La kuéxalég-ai’, xg-ins kuésas0xtrg‘ai’. Halag-i- 

We will go in, we will beat boards, forwe have washed him. We will 
liLensai’! na’Xua Laa’‘mLEnsai’! 
go at once all we will go! 


2 Appendix, page 729. 
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the house, while the novice is dancing in the middle of the rear of the 
house. The dance is accompanied by two new songs and by the two 
songs that were used at the ceremonial of purification. While he is 
dancing, the yé’ wix-ila distributes his presents among the people. On 
the following day another man gives a feast in the house of the 
ye’wix-ila. When all the people have entered the house, the novice 
is called to come out of his secret room. The people sing one song, 
and he dances alone and sits down. Again his father distributes pres- 
ents among the other clans. The novice is allowed to take part in the 
feast. During the four following days the novice wears head rings 
of red cedar bark. After four days, another man gives a feast in the 
same house. When all have entered, the novice is called out of his 
secret room. He wears a smaller head ring now. Two more feasts are 
given in the same way at intervals of four days. Every time the dancer 
- wears a smaller head ring. 

At the end of the last night the q’A‘q’anas, who have stayed in the 
dancing house right through the whole ceremonial, are led home by 
their wives. 

It will be noticed that in these ceremonials the festival corresponding 
to the k-ik-iInala of the Kwakiutl is celebrated after the return of the 
novice. Among the La’/Lasiqoala when the novice has disappeared in 
the woods (being a 14’xsi), his whistles are suddenly heard on the roof 
of the house or behind the houses. At night, while the people are 
assembled, he is heard on the roof of the house, but disappears again. 
On the following morning he is seen on a point of land. Four canoes 
are lashed together and connected by planks. Thus the people paddle 
up to him and bring him back. The same night all the dances are 
performed. 


The winter dance ceremonies of the Ts’a’watEénox differ from those 
described heretofore. I have received from Mr, Hunt detailed informa- 
tion only in regard to the closing ceremonies, while the progress of the 
ceremonial seems to be much like that of the Kwakiutl. The beginning 
is as follows: 

The yé’wix-ila invites all the people to his house, where they sit down 
according to their clans. Then he asks his wife to bring food. While 
the food is being prepared, the people sing. In the middle of the third 
song the whistles are heard on the roof of the house. The people 
stop singing. They group themselves at once according to their 
dances and societies. They burn the salmon, because it was prepared 
before the beginning of the winter dance. That night they begin their 
ceremonies. 

On March 14, 1895, they concluded their ceremonies as follows: 
Pa’xalats’é, chief of the T’Ena’xtax, gave away blankets during the 
winter ceremonial. At night two men went into every house, and said 
at the door: “Now we will tame your dancer, Ts’a’mqoagaLé. Now 
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we will tame your dancer, Na‘nts’é. Now we will see the dance of 
Laqoasalagilis. Now we will see the dance of Yakamansa‘lag:ilis.” 

Then the otner one said, ** Be quick now, dancers! We will assemble, 
friends, while it is day,” and they went back to the dancing house. 

After some time the two men went again to every house, and the first 
one said: ““We come back to call you.” The second one said: “ Now 
let us go to the house, dancers. It is late in the evening. We have 
no fuel, friends. Let us all go together.” Thus they said at every 
house, and went back to the dancing house. 

Then the two men went again and looked about in the house and 
said: “Now all our friends are in;” and when they discovered that 
some one was missing they went to him and said: “ You are the only 
one who is still missing.” 

When they were all in, Pa‘xalats’é arose and spoke: “I thank you, 
my great friends, that you have come to our dancing house. Remain 
here in the dancing house of ya’mtalaL, the great shaman, who van- 
quished our Master, Q’aniqilak", at Ts’A’waté. This is the winter dancing 
house of Nau‘alaguimqa, the great shaman at Ts’A’waté. This is the 
winter dancing house of Ba‘Lalag-ilak", who gained victory over 
We'qaé of the Lé‘kwiltéq (see p. 416). Those whom I named had 
large cedar bark ornaments. Thus we say, La’mgal; thus we say, 
Nu‘xnémis. Therefore I gain the victory over the chiefs of all the 
tribes, for in the beginning they were vanquished by ya‘mtalaL and 
Nau’‘alagumga and BaLa‘lag-ilak". Now take care, my friends!” He 
turned to his tribe and said to them, “I say so, Ta’mXuak-as; I say 
so, Xii’gamsila; I say so, P’a‘lxalasqam; I say so, Lé’/na; | say so, my 
friends. Now take care, my great friends; give me my rattle that I 
may call the spirit of the ceremonial. Therefore I tell you to be care- 
ful, friends.” They gave him the rattle; he shook it and sang “hoip, 
Op, Op, Op.” He stopped and looked upward as though he was expect- 
ing the spirit. The chiefs said: ‘‘Take care, friend, else you might not 
get the spirit of the winter ceremonial.” Again he shook his rattle 
and sang the secret song of Ts’awata‘lalis: 

. Now listen! ya, ya, ya, greatest of all dancers! Haw6. 

. Now sing! ya, ya, ya, greatest of all dancers! Hawé. 

. Now sing your song, ya, ya, ya, greatest of all dancers! Hawé, 
4. Now he comes to me, ya, va, ya, greatest of all dancers! Hawd. 


wee 


Then he ended his song, and the cries of many ha‘mats’as were 
heard among the trees. They cried “wip, wip, wip, wip,” like the 
ha’/mshamtsEs. 

As soon as the cries ceased, Ta’mXuak-as spoke: “Friends on the 
other side of the house, did you hear what we obtained from our grand- 
fathers? You heard that it belongs to the earliest legends of the 
world. Now take care, friends, we do not need to be frightened of 
anything, because, as you heard, my great cedar bark ring came to me 
from my grandfather.”. Then Pa/Xalats’é shook his rattle again and 
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sang the same song as before. When he stopped singing, the cry of 
the ha/mshamtsEs was heard again near the house. 

Now Pa‘xalats’é shook his rattle again and sang his secret song. 
When he stopped, the cry “wip, wip, wip” was heard just behind the 
dancing house. He sang his secret song a fourth time. Then the ery 
“wip, wip, wip” was heard at the door of the house. The first of the 
dancers entered and sang his secret song. They were all dressed in 
hemlock branches, which were wound around their heads and necks. 
This is the secret song of their leader: 

1. Now listen, ani’ ani’ to my shaman’s song. Ania’, and’ hamaimama, hamamami’. 
2. Now listen to the cry of the ha’mat’sa, because I am a cannibal, because Iam a 
shaman, ana, ana, hamimama, hamimama, hamimama. 

Then the leader, Ts’é’koa by name, stopped singing. When he came 
near the fire, to the middle of the house, he turned, and at the same 
time said “ hoi’p, hoi’p, hoi’p.” Thus forty men came into the house, 
while the old men who were sitting in the rear of the house began to 
beat time. They went around the fire in a squatting position. Next, 
a woman came. Her name was Yia‘kusElagilis. She had hemlock 
branches around her neck. She sang the secret song of Nau‘alaguinga: 

1. Hama! I was made a magician by the greatest of the dancers. 
2. Hama! I was filled with magic by the greatest of the dancers. 

When she stopped singing, she turned and all cried “wip, wip, wip, 
wip.” Forty women were standing in the house. The old men began 
to sing the song of ya‘mtalaL, which he sang in his contest with 
Qa/nigilak" at Ts’a’/waté, according to the tradition, when he gained 
the victory over Qa‘niqilak", at the time when they tried each other. 
This is the song which he made against Qa‘niqilak": 

1. A small magician was he as compared to me. 

2. The small magician was afraid of me. 

3. I called his name, the name of the small magician. 
4. And he tried to tame this greatest of all dancers. 

When she stopped singing, T's’é’koa repeated his secret song. After 
this song all the men and women turned to the left and cried * wip, 
wip, wip.” Then the old men repeated ya/mtalaL’s song. When they 
stopped, Ts’é’koa repeated the song of Ba‘Lalag-ilak, the same which 
he had’ sung when entering the house. When he had finished his 
song, all the men and women turned to the left and said “hoi’p, wip, 
wip, wip.”. Once more the old men sang the song of ya/mtalaL. After 
their song, Ts’@’koa repeated Ba‘Lalag-ilak’s song. All the men turned 
to the left. The old men repeated the song which :ya’mtalaL sang in 
his contest with Qa‘niqilak". 

Then ali the men and women who had danced went out of the house, 
and Ta’mXuak-as spoke: “ Wa, wa, friends. Did you see this? What 
you have seen, friends, on the other side of the house, that is what 
we are afraid of; that is what makes life short; that is our Lord; that 
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is what we inherited from our grandfathers; that is our history; that is 
the great magician; that is na’mtalaL, the great magician; the woman 
is Nau’/alagumqa. Thatis Ba’Lalag:ilak"; that is ya’mtalaL, who gained 
the victory over Qa‘niqilak" at Ts’a’waté, and that is the cause why all 
the tribes are vanquished by us, wa, wa. That is what I say, friends, 
for Pa‘xalats’é. The songs which you have heard are those of »a‘m- 
tala. Thatis his dance. The secret song of the leader is the secret 
song of Ba‘Lalag:ilak", and the secret song of the woman is that of 
Nau‘alagumga. I do not use new ways. The other tribes may invent 
new things, wa, wa. ” 

Now the boards of the house front were struck, and the people said: 
“The cormorants are going to dive!” Then Xi‘gamsila entered the 
house and said: “Beat the boards, friends.”. The old men beat the 
boards, and the young chiefs entered. As soon as they had come in, 
Xii’gamsila spoke: “These are the cormorants of Ts’a’waté. That is 
the only place where they eat nothing but oulachon. Therefore they are 
fat.' Now beat the boards, friends.” The old men beat the boards, 
and,the women came in, spreading their blankets. They had red cedar 
bark ornaments on their heads, the same as the men. Then Xi’gamsila 
spoke: “They are the sawbill ducks; they dive for property.” Now 
Ta’mXuak«as spoke: “ Friends, what do you think? Shall we discard 
the use of the red cedar bark which makes us happy? We shall only 
be downhearted if we should discard it. We shall be asleep all the time. 
Now, friends, we will finish this night. We will have the last dance of 
thisseason. You, Pa‘xalats’é, shall change our names this night. That 
is what I say, P’alxalasqEm. 

Now H0/‘Lelité arose and spoke: “This is your speech, Ta‘mXuak-as. 
You said we would finish this night. Did you hear the speech of our 
friend La’mg-ala? He says they will take off the red cedar bark. I 
will not take it off. That is what I say, KuLe’m; that is what I say, 
Ts’a‘Ilgaxsta. I must accept the words of all our friends.” 

Then arose Yu/x:yukwamas, chief of the Nimkish: “ These are your 
speeches, friends. You wish to throw away the red cedar bark. Now 
answer my speech, Ta’m Xuak-as.” 

Then the latter answered: “It is true. I said so because our friends 
here do not treat in the right way the cedar bark of which we are afraid, 
which we inherited from our grandfathers. It is our master, it makes 
our life short. It is true I said we would finish to-night.” 

Then Yu’x‘yukwamas spoke again: “Did you hear, friends? Did 
you hear it, La’‘qoasqem? Let them finish now. You finish to-night. 
But I am waiting for the repayment of the marriage money to my 
friends. Therefore I do not want to take off the cedar bark to-night. 
You may change your names to-night, wi, wa. I say this, Nu’/xnémis; 
Isay this, HO’LElité; I say this,La’mg-ala; wa. It is a great thing that 


‘That means that they had each given a grease feast. 
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we are talking about, my tribe.” Then Nu’xnémis arose and spoke: 
“That is your speech, Ta’‘mXuak-as; we are all afraid of your speech, 
great tribe! It is better that you finish to-night. Keep on in the old 
ways of our grandfathers! I thank you, great tribe, keep on in this 


way, my children! Do not abuse what we inherited from our grand. . 


fathers. Your words are true, This cedar bark will make life short 

if it is not used in the right way. Now take care, friends! I say this, 

Kwakiutl, Ma‘maléleqala, Nimkish, Ts’a’mas.” Then all the chiefs said 

“Owa, wa.” 

Now Ta’mXuak-as arose again and spoke: “Thank you, friends, for 
your words. Now I will take off the red cedar bark to-night. Come, 
friends, and you women, and let us dance. Let the tribes listen to us 
and watch our customs.” Then the men and the women assembled and 
sang the old song. Xi’/gamsila carried a long notched pole about 7 
feet long. This is his song: 

1. Now dance! take off by means of your dance the great head ornament, the head 
ornament that you inherited from the mask of the winter ceremonial worn by 
the first of our tribe. W6, 6, 6, 6, 6, hiiwaia, hiwaia, wd, 6, 6, 6,6. (Here 
all the people lifted their cedar bark ornaments. ) 

2. O let us now put away our great head ornaments. The head ornament that you 
inherited from the mask of the winter ceremonial worn by the first of our 
tribe. W6, 6, 6, 6, 6, hiiwaia, hiiwaia, wo, 6, 6, 6,6. (Here the people lifted 
the head ornaments again. ) c 

3. O let us now put down our great head ornaments, the head ornaments that you 
inherited from the mask of the winter ceremonial worn by the first of our 
tribe. W46, 6, 6, 6, hiiwaia, hiwaia, wo, 6, 6,6. (Here they lifted the orna- 
ments again. ) 

4. O now dance and take off this our great head ornament, the head ornament that 
you inherited from the mask of the winter ceremonial worn by the first of 
our tribe. W6, 6, 6, 6, hiwaia, hawaia, wo, 6, 6, 6. 

With this they lifted the ornaments again and put them in the notch 
of the staff which Xa@/gamsila was carrying. The song is the same as 
the one which ya‘mtalaL used when taking off his cedar bark orna- 
ments. As soon as they had finished their song, they changed their 
names. Now he whose name had been Xii’/gamsila was called Ha‘mts’it. 
Then NEgé’, whose name had been Pa’xalats’@, spoke: “My tribe, 
now let some one rise who wants to take these red cedar bark orna- 
ments for next winter.” 

Then Ya‘qoLas arose and spoke: “I come, Negé’, in answer to your 
speech. I will take this red cedar bark.” Then he spread his blanket, 
the cedar bark ornaments were thrown into it, and he hid them in his 
bedroom. | Then all the members of the T’Ena‘xtax tribe tied handker- 
chiefs around their heads. They had finished their winter dance. 
Walas Nerg:é’ distributed blankets. They did not give first to the 
ha‘mats’a, but to the head chief. 
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XII. THE LAOD/LAXA. 


I pointed out at a former place that the La/Lasiqoala group the dances 
in two classes—the ts’@/ts’aéqa and the no‘nLEm. The no’‘nLEm 
dances are closely connected with the clans, and during their perform- 
ance the ordinary social, system remains in full foree. The Kwakiutl 
have only a few of these dances which they call Lad/laxa, which name 
is also sometimes used-by the La‘Lasiqoala. It is difficult to establish 
any fundamental difference between a Lad‘laxa dance and a ts’é’ts’aéqa 
danee, as in both cases a hereditary genius initiates the novice, and 
as in both ceremonials membership is obtained in the same manner— 
through marriage, or by killing a person who is entitled to the cere- 
monial. The distinction is comparatively clear among the La‘Lasiqoala 
and the afliliated tribes. Only those dances which derive their origin 
from BaxbakualanuXsi’waé and his following, or from Winda‘lag:ilis, 
are ts’é’ts’aéqa; all others are nd/nLEm. To this class belong all the 
animals, and we find that they are much more clearly clan deities than 
the former class. At the same time it is stated distinetly that the whole 
ceremonial was introduced through intermarriage with the northern 
tribes, particularly the Hé‘iltsuq. This consciousness of an entirely 
foreign origin of all the Lad‘laxa dances is still stronger among the 
Kwakiutl, while many dances which undoubtedly had the same origin 
have been incorporated by them in the ts’@’ts’aéqa. 

The La‘Lasiqoala use in the nd/‘nLEm ceremonial cormorant down 
in place of eagle down, white cedar bark in place of red cedar bark, 
red paint in place of black paint. They sing both profane songs 
and ts’é‘ts’aéqa songs. The celebration takes vlace in November and 
December. 

Among the Kwakiutl the Lao‘laxa may be celebrated at any time of 
the year. The man who desires to give the festival calls his clan or 
tribe to his house and informs them of his plans. Il am obliged to Mr. 
George Hunt for the following description of such a meeting: 

Ots’éstalis, a man whose mother was a J1é‘iltsaq, was about to givea 
Lao‘laxa. He invited his clan and spoke as follows: 

“Now come, my tribe, come Ha‘mts‘it, come Yé/qawité, come G-é’so- 
yagvilis, come La‘qoagila, come Ts0’palis; come to hear the words of our 
chief. Come Gué’tEla, come Q’O/moyué, Walas Kwakiutl, Q’0’mk-utis. 
Thank you, my tribe, for coming. I must tell you about my plans, [ 
will show the dance which came down from heaven, the Laé‘laxa, the 
coming night. Take care, my tribe, take care all of you, you second 
class chiefs. 1 do not mean you, Chief Ha‘mts’it. I mean Ma’/Xua 
and Wa/nuk* and O’ts’éstalis and Ma/mXua and La‘lak-uts’a and you 
third class young chiefs, Now take care, the supernatural power will 
come to dwell among the tribes that are assembled at our camp, great 
Kwakiutl! Now I will tell you what,I carry in my hands. I will give 
away my copper Wa/‘numg-ila to the Na‘q’oaqtog, Koskimo, G-0/p’éndx, 
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and L’i’/sq’éndx. Its price is 800 blankets. I think that will be enough 
for these eight tribes here, and my other copper Ma/mukoalila shall fall 
on the Ma/malélégala, and Nimkish, and the Lau‘itsis 
and Matilpé and T’ena‘xtax and A’wa-iLala and Ts’A/watEéndx and 
Ha‘xuamis. I think that is enough! Ma/mukoalila’s price is 6,000 
blankets. This will be enough for the nine tribes, and I will sell for 
food my copper Mau‘aga, for which I paid 2,400 blankets at the time 
when Lalak-uts’a wanted to sell it quickly at M@mk-umlis. Else the 
tribe might say that they are starving in this great country. But this 
way they can find no fault when they come.” Sometimes one or the 
other of the old men said “‘yes, yes,” during his speech, and he con- 
tinued: “Furthermore, such is my pride, that I will kill on this fire 
this my copper, Dandalayt, which is groaning in my house. You all 


know how much I paid for it. I bought it for 4,000 blankets. Now [. 


will break it in order to vanquish our rival. I will make my house a 
fighting place for you, my tribe, wa. Now you know it all, my tribe; 
be happy, chiefs! for this is the first time that so great an invitation has 
been issued. There are 9,200 blankets, besides the 4,000 blankets for 
the copper that I am going to break. Now count all that the invitation 
will cost. It is 13,200 blankets, and besides 250 button blankets, 270 
silver bracelets, and 7,000 brass bracelets, 240 wash basins, and I do 
not count the spoons, abalone shells, and the La0/laxa head mask, and 
the numerous kettles which I am expecting from my wife. Now you 
know all my plans!” 

Then Wi’‘k-as arose and spoke: “Wa,my tribe! Did you hear what 
our chief counted up? Are you not afraid of the various kinds of 
property which he is expecting? Now long life to you, O’ts’éstalis, 
you who were made a chief Dy your fathers. Take care of our chief, 
my tribe. Take care, Gué’/tEla, Q’O’/moyué, Walas Kwakiutl, and 
Q’o'mk-utis. He is vomiting everything that he has in his mind. My 
tribe, are you not also glad of our chief? I think you are proud in 
your hearts. Thank you, O’ts’éstalis. Thank you from my heart, chief. 
I wish you long life. You will be the first of all the chiefs of all 
tribes. So I say, Ts’0’palis, thus 1 say, Hii/masaqa, G-ésoyag-ilis, 
Ma’‘koayalisamé, Da‘dants’it, La/lakanx‘it, wa, wi. So we say, our 
whole tribe.” > 

Then arose Ma’mXua: “That is your speech, Chief O’ts’éstalis; that 
is your speech, Wia‘k-as. Thank you, chief. How pretty is my chief! 
Thank you, friend. Now my heart is alive, for 1 was afraid when I 
heard the news of our rival. Ho, ho, ho. Now I lift the heavy weight 
of your speech, chief. Thank you, brother. So I say for my whole 
tribe.” Then O’mx’it arose and said: “Thank you for your speech, 
O’ts’éstalis. Long life to you for your speech. How well you stand on 
our earth. You will be the only post of our world. The chiefs of all 
the tribes will be jealous of you, you overhanging mountain, you chief 
who can not be equaled. You do not need to fear anything. How 
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great is your name, chief. Now you made my back strong. Take 
care, ny tribe, and wish long life to our chiefs.”. Everybody applauded 
his speech. Then O/mx”it sat down. 

Next Ha/meEsk-inis arose and spoke. He said: “ My tribe, are you 
not ashamed of this young man? He will be your chief, Kwakiutl! I 
am half ashamed myself on account of the amounts counted. Go on, 
my son, be proud of what you said.” Then he lifted his right hand 
and shouted : “‘ Hide yourselves, tribes! never was seen such an amount 
of property as our chief has called. Ya, ya, my tribe, do you not con. 
sider. the great mountain of property of O’ts’éstalis dreadful? He is 
stilla young man. Take care, my children, that you may have two 
men who will give away blankets to the whole world. That is what I 
say to the chiefs of the Kwakiutl, wa, wa.” 


Fig. 190. 
RAVEN RATTLE. 
Length, 13 inches; blue, black, red. 
IV A, No, 427, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A, Jacobsen, 


Now it was growing dark, and O’ts’éstalis arose and spoke: “Look 
at me, my tribe! Pretty is this young man; he is growing up well. 
Now I will sing the secret song and try to call the spirit of my dance.” 

The people said: “Go on.” And he sung his secret song, calling 
down the spirit of the Lad‘/laxa: 


1. Tam the greatest magician, O hihihi, i, the greatest magician. 

2. Ialone am full of magic, O hihihi, i, the greatest magic. 

3. Lam the only one who makes life short by means of his magic, the greatest magic. 

4. I am the only one who knows to call down the magical power, the greatest magic. 
Come now, magical power, O hihihi, i, greatest magic. 


As soon as he had finished his song the noise of whistles came down 
to the roof of the house. Then they called all the women and children. 
They cameto the dancing house for the Lad‘/laxa. O’ts’éstalisarose. He 
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was glad that the people had come quickly, and said: “ Yes, my tribe, 
you have done right that you have come to this large house. Make 
yourselves comfortable. Don’t be in a hurry to go home to your 
houses. Thus I say, Wa‘k-as. Thus I say, Om’x”it, wa, wa.” Then 
the songmakers sang, and the people sat around them learning the 
songs of the dancer. When all knew the song, O’ts’éstalis arose and 
sang: 

Ya, I am the first, hei, ya, ha. 

Ya, my speech is the highest, hei, ya, ha. 


He stopped singing and said: “ Ho, ho, ho! Yes, my tribe. Thus 
lift the heavy weight of my wealth. Now we will call all the tribes 
that they may come in the morning. Now go to sleep. That is all, 
friends.” Then all the people, men, women, and children, left the house. 
The following morning the Kwakiutl went out in their canoes to invite 
all the tribes. 


Fig. 191. 
RAVEN RATTLE. 
Length, 13 inches; blue, black, red. 
IV A, No, 1966, Reval Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen. 

As this festival was to be given to a number of tribes, all the Kwa- 
kiutl took part in this meeting. When only the Kwakiutl are to be 
present, the host announces his intention to his clan alone. Then, after 
the meeting is over, he sends word to the chiefs of all the clans, advising 
them that the Lad‘laxa whistles will be heard that night. Then all 
those who have celebrated a Lad‘laxa before may go to ask him what 
masks he mtends to show, in order to make sure that he will not 
infringe upon their rights. In the evening the whistles are heard to 
blow behind the house of the man who is going to give the Lad‘laxa. 
After about ten minutes they stop, and then blow again. This is 
repeated four times. For four nights the whistles are heard in the 
woods behind the house. The fourth night, after they have been 
blown in the woods three times, they are heard on the roof, and finally 
in the bedroom. Then the man begins to sing his secret song. 
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After finishing his songs he steps out of the door and ealls all the 
people, the Gué’tEla first, then the Q’o’/moyué, Walas Kwakiutl, and 
Q’o'mk-utis, in the order of their rank. He informs them that the spirit 
of the La0‘laxa has come to his house, and requests them to wash and to 


Fig. 192. 
LAO/LAXA MASK REPRESENTING THE DEER. 


a, mask closed; b, bone of the foreleg of the deer, carried in the hands of the dancer; ¢, mask opened, 
showing figure of a human face. Length, 16 inches. Width, 13 inches. 


IV A, No, 891, Reyal Ethnegraphical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


keep clean. At the same time he invites all the young men to come to 
his house and sing. Then the young men enter the house and sing, and 
some of them dance, one after another. After the dance a feast is 


given by the La0‘laxa dancer, who distributes about one hundred 
NAT MUS 95——40 
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blankets among these young men. This signifies a promise to dis- 
tribute food to all the people. 

The young men put on the blankets and go from house to house 
saying: “This is food which you will receive to-morrow. It belongs 
to ——_—_———.'” They go back to the host's house and return the 
blankets to him. On the following morning all the young men assem- 
ble again. They are given red paint to adorn their faces, and they 
are sent to call the people to the promised feast. Only the men are 
invited. After two calls all assemble and arrange in groups according 
to their clans. As soon as all have assembled, the messengers join 
their clans. Before the feast begins, four songs are sung, as is cus- 
tomary, two by the Gué’tEla and two by the Q’O’moyué, Then the 
host fills a ladle with grease and sends it to Hawaxalag-ilis, who is 
the highest in rank, and to the others in order. During all this time 
the Lao’laxa whistles are heard to blow in the 
bedroom. When the grease has been eaten, the 
relative of the host who is to be initiated comes out 
of the bedroom in which the whistles are sounding 
and begins to dance around the fire. He wears a 
beautiful carved headdress with long ermine trail 
(Plate 47). Allofa sudden he throws his mask off 
and runs out. After a short while a dancer wear- 
ing the Lad’laxa mask comes in. His arrival is 
announced by a relative of the host who is stationed 


Fig. 193. at the door, and who as soon as the dancer ap- 
MASK OF NO/MAS. proaches shouts “woi!” It is supposed that when 
satanigetin. the first dancer threw down his headdress, he be- 


Height, 12 inches. 
SA Shae came possessed by the spirit of the Lad/laxa and 
IV A, No. 6893, Royal Ethnograph- 


ieal Museum, Berlin. Collected WS transformed into the spirit which is personated 

Pia by the mask. Actually another dancer wears the 
mask. After one circuit of the fire the mask disappears again, and the 
novice, for so we may call him, comes forward and continues the dance 
which was interrupted before. The people accompany the dance by the 
Lao/laxa song. After he has finished, a few women dance in honor of 
the new Lad‘laxa. The host joins them, carrying a pole about 6 feet 
long on his shoulder. The pole indicates that on the next day he will 
give another feast, to which he invites the people, after ending his dance. 

In the evening the whole tribe, men, women, and children, assemble 
in the host’s house to witness the dance, and the performance of the 
morning is then repeated. 

On the following morning the messengers go out again, dressed up 
and having their faces painted red, to call the people to the second feast. 
The ceremony of the preceding day is repeated, but another Lad‘laxa 
dance may be shown. This is repeated again in the evening, when the 


'Hamé’Laqasa’ LE nsLa qaséx (Walaszala). (Here they introduce the name of that 
relative of the host who is made Lad‘laxa. ) 
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Lad’Laxa DANCE. 
From a photograph. 
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whole tribe witness the performance. At the end of the performance 
the host announces that on the following day he will distribute his 
blankets. 


Fig. 194. 
LAO’LAXA MASKS REPRESENTING SEVEN DIFFERENT SPEAKERS. 
La‘Lasiqoala. Scale 4. 
IV A, Nos, 6882-6388, Royal Ethnographical Museam, Berlin, Collected by F. Boas, 


The next morning the na‘qaté (the counter and tally keeper) arranges 
the blankets in piles, one for each clan, placing those intended for the 
chief of the clan on top. Thus the bundles are tied up. In the evening 
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the whole tribe assembles, and when all are seated in the house, the 
host sings his secret Lad‘laxa song. He is followed by the novice, 
who also sings a secret song, and dances, wearing the headdress with 
ermine trail. Again he throws off his headdress, runs out, and a dancer 
appears who wears the Lao/laxa mask, After his dance the novice reap- 


Fig. 195. 
LAO/LAXA MASK REPRESENTING THE KILLER WHALE. 
Seale 4; black, red, white. 
iV A, No, 1025, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A, Jacobsen. 


pears and continues his dance. Then the host steps forward, and in a 
speech gives the dancer the name belonging to the mask. This is the 
end of the Laé‘laxa proper, and the whistles are heard no longer. At 
some festivals a number of masked persons, who represent speakers, 
come in at this moment and take hold of the host. Upon being asked 
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what they want, they praise his liberality, saying that he made all the 
tribes fat by the amount of grease he had given. Finally they are 
taken out of the house. Then the blankets are placed on top of a 
drum, which is laid down on its side. The man whose office it is to dis- 
tribute blankets in the potlatch (da’‘qEmayaénéx = taking the blanket 
at its top edge), of whom there is one in each clan, sits on top of the 
drum. His office is hereditary in the male line and considered as very 
important. He calls the people’s names, and throws the blankets upon 
a mat lying in front of the drum. A man standing next to him carries 
the blankets to those who are to receive them. As soon as the blankets - 
intended for one clan are distributed, he calls, “ Let us change!” 
This is the end of the La0‘laxa. 


Fig. 196. 
RAVEN MASK AND WHISTLE. 
Mask, IV A, No. 550, Royal Ethnographical Maseum, Berlin. Seale 4. Collected by A. Jacobsen, 
Whistle, A, No, 6897, Reyal Ethnographieal Musewm, Berlin. Seale Collected by F. Rens, 


The rattles used by the Lad/laxa dancer differ from those used in the 
winter ceremonial, While most of the latter are round (figs. 51-60, pp. 
435-440), the former have the shape of birds which carry a number of 
figures on their backs (figs. 190, 191, pp. 623, 624). Most of these rattles 
represent the raven with upturned tail. The face of a hawk is carved 
on the belly of the raven. <A reclining figure is placed on its back. 
The knees of this figure are raised and grasped by the hands. A 
bird’s head is represented on the tail of the raven. These rattles are 
undoubtedly conies of similar ones that are used by the Haida and 
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Tsimshian. The primary idea underlying the form of rattle seems to 
have been lost, since the only explanation that has ever been given by 
the northern Indians is to the effect that it was given to their ancestors 
by asupernatural being. The Kwakiutl state that they obtained these 
rattles, with the La0‘laxa ceremonies, from the Hé’iltsuq. 


Fig. 197. 
LAO/LAXA DOUBLE MASK REPRESENTING THE SUN. 


Outer mask, clouded sun; inner mask (front and profile), clear sun. Scale 4. 
I\ A, No. 885, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A, Jacobsen. 
A few Lao’/laxa masks are shown in the illustrations on pp. 625 to 630 
(figs. 192-197). Following are some of the songs: 
SONG OF THE DEER, BELONGING TO THE LA’ LAUILELA OF THE LA‘LASIQOALA,! 


1. We will drive away the great deer, who comes standing on his forelegs over- 
towering all the people, covering the tribes, the great deer, said by all to be 
foolish. 

2. We shall all be thin-faced, and dry in our mouths.? We will go and cause him 
bad luck staring at him, staring at him until he gets sleepy, the great deer, 
said by all to be foolish. 


- 


' Fig. 192, page 625. Appendix, page 729. 
2 Because he gives away blankets all the time so that the people have no time to eat. 
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3. He was the first to make everything beautiful again, lighting the world by his 
glare, by the highness of his body, by the copper of his body. ‘His antlers are 
pure, unbroken, solid copper. The speakers (chiefs) of all the tribes take off 
his antlers. Now let us drive him away. Let him jump far over the highest 
chief, the one who is famous among all the tribes, the great deer, said by all to 
be foolish. 


SONG OF NU‘NEMASEQALIS OR QOA‘LYAKOLAL, BELONGING TO THE G*E’XSEM OF THE 
NAQO’MG'ILISALA,! 

1, Long life to you, NO'mas. 

2. For you wiil give a feast, NO’mas. 

3. For you will build a fire and heat stones in it, NO’mas. 

This mask and song are used in both Lad/laxa(viz, n0/nLEm) and ba‘xus 
feasts. 
MASKS AND SONG OF AYI'LKOA (SPEAKERS). 


These masks are used in the dance called Adixané‘sElaL (Tongass 
dance). According to the legend, a La‘Lasiqoala canoe drifted ashore in 
the north and they received the masks as presents (L0‘/kué) from the 
Tongass. They are used by the La‘la-uiLEla in the nd/‘nLEm. The 
masks represent speakers; all sing and dance together. The names of 
the individual masks are not known. 


1. Slowly we walk a race through the world. 

2. Slowly we walk a race through the world. 

3. Ha! I am the one who made the sky cloudy, when I came from the north end of 
the world. 

4. Ha! I am the one who brought the fog, when I came from the north end of the 

world. 

5. Ha! I am the one who brought the aurora, when I came from the great copper 
bringer. 

6. Ha! Iam the one who brought the warmth, when I came from the great one who 
brightens the world (the sun). 

7. Ha! Aud then he will dance like a Tongass, your successor whom we praise. 


SONG OF THE KILLER WHALE.* 
A mask of the Kwakiutl, obtained by marriage from the Hé‘iltsuq. 
1. Praise the great killer whale, the great chief, when he emerges in our house. 


SONG OF THE RAVEN,* 


1. Qaqa’m qaqau, You are soaring through the world, great raven. 
2. Qaqa’m qa qau. You know how to obtain property, great raven. 


SECRET SONG OF A LAO LAXA DANCER.°® 


1. O, you small chiefs, yiyaha. 

2. You small ones are speaking to me, yiyaha. 
'Fig. 193, page 626; Appendix, page 729. —* Fig. 194, page 627; Appendix, page 730. 
‘Fig. 195, page 628; Appendix, page 730. —* Fig. 196, page 629; Appendix, page 731. 
*Appendix, page 731, 
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The Ts’0‘noqoa is also used in Lad/laxa dances. When she enters, 
she wears a large basket on her back, in which she carries coppers. 
These are given to the host, who gives them away. In the legend, she 
carries a basket into which she puts children, whom she takes to her 
house. 

As stated before, a number of the songs given in Chapter VIII, so 
far as they belong to the La‘Lasiqoala, must be counted in this group. 

In another dance the sun mask (fig. 197, p. 630) is used. The outer 
mask represents the cloudy sky, while the inner mask represeuts the 
clear sunshine. 


XILL. THe RELIGIOUS CEREMONIALS OF OTHER TRIBES OF THE 
Nortu Pacrric Coast. 


THE NOOTKA. 


The Nootka speak a dialect distantly related to the Kwakiutl. They 
have two ceremonials, which are analogous to the winter ceremonial of 
the Kwakiutl. Good descriptions of the customs connected with these 
ceremonials have been given by Sproat, Swan, Jewitt, and Knipping, 
I will repeat here what I have said on this subject in another place.' 
The name of the ceremonial among the Nootka is LO/koala, a Kwakiutl 
word, which designates the finding of a manitou. The ceremonial cor- 
responds very nearly to the Walas’axa’ and to the LO‘koala of the 
Kwakiutl (pp. 477, 478). Certain features are, however, embodied in it, 
which correspond to other dances, mainly to the ma‘tEm and the ha’- 
mats’a. The LO‘koala are a secret society who celébrate their festivals 
in winter only. They have a chief whose name is Yaqsyaqsté‘itq. 
Anyone who wishes to join the LO‘koala can do so, or the society may 
invite a man to become a member. Then the friends of this man make 
a collection in his behalf and turn over the property collected to the 
chief of the LO/koala, who distributes it during a feast among the mem- 
bers. Those who are not LO’koala are called wicta’k-i, i. e., not being 
shamans. The LO‘koala is believed to have been instituted by the 
wolves, the tradition being that a chief’s son was taken away by 
the wolves, who tried to kill him, but, being unsuccessful in their 
attempts, became his friends and taught him the LOd’koala. They 
ordered him to teach his people the ceremonies on his return home. 
They carried the youth back to his village. They also asked him to 
leave some yed cedar bark for their own LO‘koala behind, whenever 
he moved from one place to another; a custom to which the Nootka 
tribes still adhere. Every new member of the LO‘koala must be ini- 
tiated by the wolves. At night a pack of wolves—that is, Indians 
dressed in wolf skins and wearing wolf masks—make their appear- 
ance, seize the novice, and carry him into the woods. When the wolves 
are heard outside the village coming, in order to fetch the novice, 


' Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1890, page 47. 
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the members of the LO’koala blacken their faces and sing the follow- 
ing song:' 
Among all the tribes is great excitement because I am LO‘koala. 


On the following day the wolves return the novice dead, Then the 
LO‘koala must revive him. The wolves are supposed to have put 
the magic stone hiiina? into his body, which must be removed in order 
to restore him to life. The body is left outside the house and two 
shamans go to remove the hiiina. It seems ‘that this stone is quartz. 
The idea is the same as that found among the Kwakiutl, where the 
Ma‘tEm is initiated by means of quartz, which is put into his body by 
the spirit of his dance. The returning novice is called i’cimak. 

After the novices have been restored to life, they are painted red 
and black. Blood is seen to stream from their mouths, and they run 
at once down to the beach and jump into the water. Soon they are 
found to drift lifeless on the water. A canoe is sent out and the bod- 
ies are gathered in it. As soon as the canoe lands, they all return 
to life, resort to the dancing house, to which none but the initiated 
are admitted, and stay there for four days. At night, dances are per- 
formed in the house, which the whole population is allowed to witness. 
After the four days are over, the novices leave the house, their heads 
being wound with wreaths of hemlock (?) branches. They go to the 
river, in which they swim, and after some time are fetched back by 
a canoe. They are almost exhausted from the exertions they have 
undergone during the foregoing days. Novices must eat nothing but 
dried fish and dried berries. 

Each LO‘koala lasts four days. It is only celebrated when some 
member of the tribe gives away a large amount of property to the 
LO’‘koala, the most frequently occurring occasion being the initiation of 
new members. Sometimes it is celebrated at the time of the ceremo- 
nies which are practiced when a girl reaches maturity. The house of 
the inan who pays for the LO’koala seems to be the taboo house of the 
society. As soon as the LO’koala begins, the ordinary social organiza- 
tion of the tribe is suspended, as is also the case among the Kwakiutl. 
The people arrange themselves in companies or societies, which bear 
the names of the various Nootka tribes, no matter to which tribe and 
sept the persons actually belong. Each society has festivals of its own, 
to which members of the other societies are not admitted, although 
they may be invited. These societies are called i’paLt. Each has a 
certain song, Which is sung during their festivities.’ 

At night, when the whole tribe assemble in the taboo house, the 
societies still keep together. They are hostile to each other, and 
railleries between the various groups are continually going on. It 


Appendix, page 731, 
Xnéla, Kwakiutl. The x of the Kwakiutl is, in the Ts’rcié‘ath dialect of the 
Neotka, from whom I obtained the word, always changed into h; » and | alternate 
coustantly, for instance, LO’kualé and Lo‘kuané. 
‘Appendix, pages 731, 732. 
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seems that there are no separate societies for men and women, but a 
certain division must exist, as they seem to have separate feasts. When 
aman, during a LO’koala, brings in any game, and he does not give half 
of it to the women, but retains the whole for the use of the men, the 
former will attack him and wrest the share due to them from the men. 
In the same way the women must share all they get or cook with the men. 

Originally each dance belonged to one family, and was transmitted 
from generation to generation. Mother as well as father had the right 
to transfer their dances to their children. Thus dances which belonged 
to one tribe were transmitted to others. The dance was given to the 
novice at the time of his or her initiation, and no more than one dance 
could be given at atime. At present these restrictions are becoming 
extinct. Whoever is rich enough to distribute a sufficient amount of 
property may take any dance he likes. I was even told that the chief 
of the LO’koala at the beginning of the dancing season distributes the 
various dances among the members of the order, and that he may 
redistribute them at the beginning of the following season. 

It is a peculiarity of the dances of the Nootka that two masks of the 
same kind always dance together. 

Among the dances belonging to the L6’koala I mention the aai’Lqé 
(feathers on head). He is supposed to be a being living in the woods. 
The dancer wears no mask, but a head ornament of cedar bark dyed 
1ed, which is the badge of the LO’koala. His badge consists of a ring 
from which four feathers wound with red cedar bark rise, three over 
the forehead, one in the back. The face of the dancer is smeared with 
tallow and then strewn with down. The ornaments of each dancer of 
the aai‘Lqé, as well as of all others, must be their personal property. 
They must not be loaned or borrowed. The song of the aai’Lqgé will 
be found in the Appendix (p. 732). 

Another dance is that of the hi‘nEmix-, a fabulous bird-like being. 
The dancer wears the head mask shown in Plate 48. In the top of the 
mask there is a hole in which a stick is fastened, which is greased and 
covered with down. When the dancer moves, the down becomes loose, 
and whoever among the spectators catches a feather receives a blanket 
from the chief of the Lo’koala. The song of the hi/‘nEmix: is given in 
the Appendix-(p. 732). 

The A’Lmaxk6 is a dance in which two men wearing two human 
masks appear. The masks are called A‘Lmaxk6. When they appear, the 
spectators sing: 


Kwai - kwai - as A’L - max-ko 
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I.e., Back out, back out, A‘ Lmaxko. 


Then they leave the house and run about in the vidlage. The 
A’Lmaxk6 is a being living in the woods. The first to see him was a 
Netcumu/asath, and ever since this sept dances the A’Lmaxko dance, 
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MASK OF THE NOOTKA, REPRESENTING THE Hi’NEMIX. 
Museum of the Geological Survey of Canada, Ottawa. Collected by F. Boas. 
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MASKS OF THE NooTKa. 
Nos, 222 and 223, K. K. Hofmuseum, Vienna. 


PLaTeE 49. 
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RATTLE OF THE NoOoTKa. 
British Museum. 
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The sa‘nEk (panther) corresponds nearly to the niLmatL of the 
Kwakiutl. The dancer wears a large head mask, like that of the hi’nE- 
mix’, and a bearskin. He knocks everything to pieces, pours water 
into the fire, and tears dogs to pieces and devours them. Two canine 
teeth in the mouth of the mask are its most characteristic feature. A 
rope is tied around his waist, by which he is led by some attendants. 

The hi’Ltaq, self-torture, corresponds to the hawi‘nala of the Kwa- 
kiutl, The dancers rub their bodies with the juice of certain herbs, and 
push small lances through the flesh of the arms, the back, and the flanks. 

Other dances are the pu‘kmis dance, in which the dancer is coy- 
ered all over with pipeclay; the hu’Lmis dance—the hu’Lmis is 
another being which 
livesin the woods and 
is always dancing— 
performed by women 
only, who wear orna- 
ments of red cedar 
bark and birds’ down 
and who dance with 
one hand extended 
upward, the other 
hanging downward; 
the a’yeq dance, in 


which the dancer Fig. 198. 
knocks to pieces and MASK OF THE NOOTKA. 
destroys in other Neeah Bay. 


“at. No, 23439, UL. S.N.M. Col by J. » 


utensils, canoes, and other kinds of property; and dances represent- 
ing a great variety of animals, particularly birds. The masks are all 
much alike in type (fig. 198). Head rings made of red cedar bark are 
worn in these dances. 

Plate 49 shows an old bird mask and an old mask representing a 
human face. They are from the west coast of Vancouver Island, and 
were probably made before the beginning of this century. Plate 50 
represents the type of rattle used by the Nootka. The present specimen 
was probably collected on Cook’s journey around the world. 

The tribes north of Barclay Sound have a dance in which the per- 
former cuts long parallel gashes into his breast and arms. The 
ha‘mats’a dance, which has been obtained by intermarriage from the 
Kwakiutl, has spread as far south as Nutea‘lath. ‘The killing of 
slaves, which has been described by Sproat' and Knipping, may belong 
to this part of the LO’koala. 

Sproat describes the following events: 


In December, 1864, the Seshaht Indians, then occupying their village close to 
Alberni, put 6ne of their women to a violent death. The day before they commenced 


' “Seenes and Studies of Savage Life,” page 155. 
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a celebration of a peculiar character, which was to last several days, and the 
murder of the woman formed, no doubt, a part of this celebration. The woman 
was stabbed to death by an old man in whose house she lived, and who probably 
owned her as a slave, and offered her for a victim. The body was then laid out, 
without a covering, by the water side, about 150 yards from the houses. There 
appeared to be no inclination to bury the body, and it was only after the chief had 
been strongly remonstrated with that the poor victim's remains were removed, after 
two days’ exposure. I observed that, even after this removal, certain furious rites 
took place over the very spot where the body had been exposed. The chief feature 
of the celebration, apart from the murder, was a pretended attack upon the Indian 
settlement by wolves, which were represented by Indians, while the rest of the 
population, painted, armed, and with furious shouts, defended their houses from 
attack. The horrid practice of sacrificing a victim is not annual, but only occurs 
either once in three years, or else (which is more probable) at uncertain intervals; 
alev:y8, however, when it does happen, the sacrifice takes place during the Klooh- 
quahn-nah (L6‘koala) season, which lasts from about the middle of November to 
the middle of January. The Klooh-quahn-nah or Klooh-quel-lah is a great festival, 
observed annually by all the Aht tribes, after their return from their fishing grounds 
to the winter encampment. It is generally a time of mirth and feasting, during 
which tribal rank is conferred and homage done to the chief, in a multitude of 
observances which have now lost their meaning, and can not be explained by the 
natives themselves. I was not aware, until this murder was committed under our 
eyes, that human sacritices formed any part of the Klooh-quahn-nah celebration. 
I should think it likely that old worn-out slaves are generally the victims. The 
Seshaht Indians at Alberni represent the practice as most ancient, and the fact that 
the other tribes of the Aht nation (about twenty in number) observe it, favors this 
supposition. Their legends somewhat differ as to this practice, some saying that it 
was instituted by the creator of the world; others that it arose from the sons of a 
chief of former times having really been seized by wolves.' To some extent itis a 
secret institution, the young children not being acquainted with it until formally 
initiated. Many of them during the horrid rite are much alarmed; the exhibition 
of ferocity, the firing of guns and shouting being calculated, and probably intended, 
to excite their fears. Part of a day is given up to an instruction of those children 
who are to be initiated, and it is impressed upon them that the Klooh-quahn-nah 
must always be kept up, or evil will happen to the tribe. The tendency, no doubt, 
and probably the intention of this human sacritice, and the whole celebration, is to 
destroy the natural human feeling against murder, and to form in the people gener- 
ally, and especially in the rising generation, hardened and fierce hearts. They them- 
selves say that their ‘‘ hearts are bad,” as long as it goes on. In the attendant cere- 
monies their children are taught to look, without any sign of feeling, upon savage 
preparations for war, strange dances performed in hideous masks and accompanied 
by unearthly noises, and occasionally, at least, upon the cruel destruction of human 
life. Although I_have no direct evidence of the fact, 1 believe that part of the 
course of those to be initiated would be to view, how] over, and perhaps handle or 
even stick their knives into the dead body of the victim, without showing any sign 
of pity or of horror. 


'These Indians: imitate animals and birds extremely well, such as wolves or 
crows. At this Klooh-quahn-nah celebration they had their hair tied out from their 
heads, so as to represent a wolf's head and snout, and the blanket was arranged 
to show a tail. The motion of the wolf in running was closely imitated. More ex- 
traordinary still was their acting as crows; they had a large wooden bill, and 
blankets arranged so like wings that, in the dusk, the Indians really seemed like 
large crows hopping about, particularly when, after the manner of these birds, 
they went into the shallow water, and shook their wings and ‘dabbed” with their 
long bills. 
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The following description may also refer to part of this ceremonial:' 


During the song and dance, which at first seemed to present nothing peculiar, a 
well-known slave (one, however, who was in a comparatively independent position, 
being employed as a sailor on board the steamer Thames), suddenly ceased dancing, 
and fell down on the ground, apparently in a dying state, and having his face covered 
with blood. He did not move or speak, his head fell on one side, his limbs were 
drawn up, and he certainly presented a ghastly spectacle. While the dance raged 
furiously around the fallen man, the doctor, with some others, seized and dragged 
him to the other side of the fire round which they were dancing, placing his naked 
feet very near the flames. After this a pail of water was brought in, and the 
doctor, who supported the dying man on his arm, washed the blood from his face; 
the people beat drums, danced, and sang, and suddenly the patient sprang to his 
feet and joined in the dance, none the worse for the apparently hopeless condition 
of the moment before. While all this was going on, I asked the giver of the feast 
whether it was real blood upou the man’s face, and if he were really wounded. He 
told me so seriously that it was, that I was at first inclined to believe him, until he 
began to explain that the blood which came from the nose and mouth was owing to 
the incantations of the medicine man, and that all the people would be very angry 
it he did not afterwards restore him. I then recalled to mind that in the early 
part of the day, before the feast, I had seen the doctor and the slave holding very 
friendly conferences; and the former had used his influence to get a pass for the 
latter to be present at the entertainment, to which, probably, he had no right to 
come. 


In Jewett’s narrative’ the following description of part of the L6‘ko- 
ala occurs: 


On the morning of December 13, another strange ceremony began, by the king’s 
firing a pistol, apparently, without a moment’s warning, close to the ear of Satsat, 
who dropped down instantly as if shot dead on the spot. 

Upon this all the women set up a most terrible yelling, tearing out their hair 
by handfuls, and crying out that the prince was dead, when the men rushed in, 
armed with guns and daggers, inquiring into the cause of the alarm, followed by 
two of the natives covered with wolf skins, with masks representing the wolf’s head. 

These two came in on all fours, and taking up the prince on their back, carried 
him out, retiring as they had entered. * * 

The celebration terminated with a shocking and distressing show of deliberate 
self-torment. 

These men, each with two bayonets run through their sides, between the ribs, 
walked up and down in the room, singing war songs, and exulting in their firmness 
and triumph over pain (p. 187). * * 

The religious ceremonies (in another village) were concluded by 20 men who 
entered the house, with arrows run through their sides and arms, having strings 
fastened to them, by which the spectators twisted, or pulled them back, as the men 
walked round the room, singing and boasting of their power to endure suffering 
(p. 192). 


Another description of the ceremonial has been given by James G, 
Swan :* 

The Dukwally (i. e., LO’KOALA) and other tama‘nawas performances are exhibitions 
intended to eapmaeet incidents connected with their mapthainghen legends. There 


} Sproat, ‘Scenes and Studies of Savage Life,” page 68. 
2The Captive of Nootka, or the Aderopiagan of John R. Jewett,” Philadelphia, 

1841, page 184. 
3 The Indians of Cape Flattery,” page 66. 
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are a great variety, and they seem to take the place, in a measure, of theatrical 
performances or games during the season of the religious festivals. There are no 
persons especially set apart as priests for the performance of these ceremonies, 
although some, who seem more expert than others, are usually hired to give life to 
the scenes, but these performers are quite as often found among the slaves or com- 
mon people as among the chiefs, and excepting during the continuance of the festiv- 
ities are not looked on as of any particular importance. On inquiring the origin of 
these ceremonies, I was informed that they did not originate with the Indians, but 
were revelations of the guardian spirits, who made known what they wished to be 
performed. An Indian, for instance, who has been consulting with his guardian 
spirit, which is done by going through the washing and fasting process before 
described, will imagine or think he is called upon to represent the owl. He arranges 
in his mind the style of dress, the number of performers, the songs and dances or other 
movements, and, having the plan perfected, announces at a tama’nawas meeting that 
he has had a revelation which he will impart to a select few. These are then taught 
and drilled in strict secrecy, and when they have perfected themselves, will sud- 
denly make their appearance and perform before the astonished tribe. Another 
Indian gets up the representation of the whale, others do the same of birds, and in 
fact of everything that they can think of. If any performance is a success, it is 
repeated, and gradually comes to be looked upon as one of the regular order in the 
ceremonies; if it does not satisfy the audience, it is laid aside. Thus they have per- 
formances that have been handed down from remote ages, while others are of a more 
recent date. * 

The ceremony of the great Dukwally or the thunder bird originated with the 
Hesh-kwi-et Indians, a band of Nittinats living near Barclay Sound, Vancouver 
Island, and is ascribed to the following legend: _ 

Two men had fallen in love with one woman, and as she would give neither the 
preference, at last they came to a quarrel. But one of them, who had better sense 
than the other, said: ‘‘Don’t let us fight about that squaw; I will go out and sce 
the chief of the wolves, and he will tell me what is to be done. But I can not 
get to his lodge except by stratagem. Now they know we are at variance, so do you 
take me by the hair, and drag me over these sharp rocks which are covered with 
barnacles, and I shall bleed, and I will pretend to be dead, and the wolves will come 
and carry me away to their house.” The other agreed, and dragged him over the 
rocks till he was lacerated from head to foot, and then left him out of reach of the 
tide. The wolves came, and, supposing him dead, carried him to the lodge of their 
chief, but when they got ready to eat him, he jumped up and astonished them at his 
boldness. The chief wolf was so much pleased with his bravery that he imparted to 
him all the mysteries of the thunder-bird performance, and on his retarn home he 
instructed his friends, and the Dukwally was the result. The laceration of the arms 
and legs among the Makahs, during the performance to be described, is to represent 
the laceration of the founder of the ceremony from being dragged over the sharp 
stones. 

A person intending to give oné of these performances first gathers together as 
much property as he can obtain, in blankets, guns, brass kettles, beads, tin pans, 
and other articles intended as presents for his guests, and procures a sufficient quan- 
tity of food, which of late years consists of flour. biscuit, rice, potatoes, molasses, 
dried fish, and roots. He keeps bis intention a secret until he is nearly ready, and 
then imparts it to a few of his friends, who, if need be, assist him by adding to his 
stock of presents of food. The first intimation the village has of the intended 
ceremonies is on the night previous to the first day’s performance. After the com- 
munity have retired for the night, which is usually between 9 and 10 o'clock, the 
performers commence by hooting like owls, howling like wolves, and uttering a 
sharp whistling sound intended to represent the blowing and whistling of the wind. 
Guns are then fired, and all the initiated collect in the lodge where the ceremonies 
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are to be performed, and drum with their heels on boxes or boards, producing a 
sound resembling thunder. The torches of pitch wood are flashed through the roof 
of the house, and at each flash the thunder rolls, and then the whole assemblage 
whistles like the wind. As soon as the noise of the performers commences, the 
uninitiated fly in terror and hide themselves, so great being their superstitious 
belief in the supernatural powers of the Dukwally that they have frequently fled to 
my house for protection, knowing very well that the tama’nawas performers would 
not come near a white man. They then visit every house in the village, and extend 
an invitation for all to attend the ceremonies. This having been done, the crowd 
retire to the lodge of ceremonies, where the drumming and singing are kept up till 
near daylight, when they are quiet for a short time, and at sunrise begin again. 
The first five days are usually devoted to secret ceremonies, such as initiating can- 
didates, and a variety of performances, which consist chiefly in songs and chorus 
and drumming to imitate thunder. They do this part very well, and their imitation 
of thunder is quite equal to that produced in the best equipped theatre. 

What the ceremony of initiation is I have never learned. That of the Clallams, 
which I have witnessed, consists in putting the initiates into a mesmeric sleep; butif 
the Makahs use mesmerism, or any such influence, they do not keep the candidates 
under it for any great length of time, as I saw them every day during the cere- 
monies, walking out during the intervals. The first outdoor performance usually 
commences on the fifth day, and this consists of the procession of males and females, 
with their legs and arms, and sometimes their bodies, scarified with knives, and 
every wound bleeding freely. The men are entirely naked, but the women have 
on a short petticoat. * * * [The wounds are made as follows:] A bucket of 
water was placed in the center of the lodge, and the candidates squatting around it 
washed their arms and legs. The persons who did the cutting, and who appeared 
to be any one who had sharp knives, butcher knives being preferred, grasped them 
firmly in the right hand with the thumb placed along the blade, so as to leave but 
an eighth or quarter of an inch of the edge bare; then, taking hold of the arm or 
leg of the candidate, made gashes 5 or 6 inches long transversally, and parallel with 
the limb, four or five gashes being cut each way. Cuts were thus made on each 
arm above and below the elbow, on each thigh, and the calves of the legs; some, 
but not all, were likewise cut on their backs. The wounds were then washed with 
water to make the blood run freely. * * * When all was ready, the procession 
left the lodge and marched in single tile down to the beach, their naked bodies 
streaming with blood, presenting a barbarous spectacle. A circle was formed at the 
water’s edge, round which this bloody procession marched slowly, making gesticula- 
tions and uttering howling cries. 

Five men now came out of the lodge carrying the principal performer. One held 
him by the hair, and the others by the arms and legs. He, too, was cut and bleeding 
profusely. They laid him down on the beach on the wet sand, and left him, while 
they marched off and visited every lodge in the village, making a circuit in each 
lodge. At last the man on the beach jumped up, and seizing a club laid about 
him in a violent manner, hitting everything in his way. He, too, went the same 
round as the ethers, and after every lodge had been visited, they all returned to the 
lodge from which they had issued, and the performances outdoor were closed for 
that day. In the meanwhile a deputation of fifteen or twenty men, with faces 
painted black and sprigs of evergreen in their hair, had been sent to the other villages 
with invitations for guests to come and receive presents. They went in a body te 
each lodge, and after a song and a chorus the spokesman of the party, in a loud 
voice, announced the object of their visit, and called the names of the invited per- 
sons. Anyone has a right to be present at the distribution, but only those specially 
invited will receive any presents. 

Every evening during the ceremonies, excepting those of the first few days, is 
devoted to masquerade and other amusements, when each lodge is visited and a 
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performance enacted. * * * The masks are made principally by the Clyoquot 
and Nittinat Indians, and sold to the Makahs, who paint them to suit their own 
fancies, They are made of alder, maple, and cottonwood; some are very ingeniously 
executed, having the eyes and lower jaw movable. By means of a string the per- 
former can make the eyes roll about, and the jaws gnash together with a fearful 
clatter. As these masks are kept strictly concealed until the time of the perform- 
ances, and as they are generally produced at night, they are viewed with awe by the 
spectators; and certainly the scene in one of these lodges, dimly lighted by the fires 
which show the faces of the assembled spectators and illuminate the performers, 
presents a most weird and savage spectacle when the masked dancers issue forth 
from behind a screen of mats, and go through their barbarous pantomimes. The 
Indians themselves, even accustomed as they are to these masks, feel very much 
afraid of them, and a white man, viewing the scene for the first time, can only liken 
it to a carnival of demons. 

Among the masquerade performances that I have seen was a representation of 
mice. This was performed by a dozen or more young men who were entirely 
naked. Their bodies, limbs, and faces were painted with stripes of red, blue, and 
black; red bark wreaths were twisted around their heads, and bows and arrows in 
their hands. They made a squealing noise, but otherwise they did nothing that 
reminded me of mice in the least. Another party was composed of naked boys, 
with bark fringes, like veils, covering their faces, and armed with sticks having 
needles in oneend; they made a buzzing noise and stuck the needles into any of the 
spectators who came in their way. This was a representation of hornets. These 
processions followed each other at an interval of half an hour, and each made a 
circuit round the lodge, performed some antics, sang some songs, shouted, and left. 
Another party then came in, composed of men with frightfal masks, bearskins on 
their backs, and heads covered with down, They had clubs in their hands, and as 
they danced around a big fire blazing in the center of the lodge, they struck wildly 
with them, caring little whom or what they hit. One of their number was naked, 
with a rope round his waist, a knife in each hand, and making a fearful howling. 
Two others had hold of the end of the rope, as if to keep him from doing any harm. 
This was the most ferocious exhibition I had seen, and the spectators got out of 
their reach as far as they could. They did no harm, however, excepting that one 
with his club knocked a hole through a brass kettle; after which they left and went 
to the other lodges, where I learned that they smashed boxes and did much mischief. 
After they had gone, the owner examined his kettle, and quaintly remarked that it 
was worth more to him than the pleasure he had experienced by their visit, and he 
should look to the man who broke it for remuneration. 

On a subsequent evening I was present at another performance. This consisted of 
dancing, jumping, firing of guns, ete. A large fire was first built in the center of 
the lodge, and the performers, with painted faces, and many with masks resembling 
owls, wolves, and bears, crouched down with their arms clasped about their knees, 
their blankets trailing on the ground and fastened around the neck with a single 
pin. After forming in a circle with their faces toward the fire, they commenced 
jumping sideways round the blaze, their arms still about their knees. In this man- 
ner they whirled around for several minutes, producing a most remarkable appear- 
ance. Thése performers, who were male, were succeeded by some thirty women with 
blackened faces, their heads covered with down, and a girdle around their blankets, 
drawing them in tight at the waist. These danced around the fire with a shuffling, 
ungainly gait, singing a song as loud as they could scream, which was accompanied 
by everyone in the lodge, and beating time with sticks on boards placed before them 
for the purpose. When the dance was over, some five or six men, with wreaths of 
seaweed around their heads, blackened faces, and bearskins over their shoulders, 
rushed in and fired a volley of musketry through the roof. One of them then madea 
speech, the purport of which was that the ceremonies had progressed favorably thus 
far; that their hearts had become strong, and that they felt ready to attack their 
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enemies or to repel any attack upon themselves. Their guns having in the mean- 
while been loaded, another volley was fired, and the whole assembly uttered a shout 
to signify approval. The performances during the daytime consisted of repre- 
sentations on the beach of various kinds. There was one representing a whaling 
scene. An Indian on all fours, covered with a bearskin, imitated the motion of a 
whale while blowing. He was followed by a party of eight men armed with har- 
poons and lances, and carrying all the implements of whaling. Two boys, naked, 
with bodies rubbed over with flour, and white cloths around their heads, represented 
cold weather; others represented cranes moving slowly at the water’s edge and 
occasionally dipping their heads down as if seizing a fish. They wore inasks resem- 
bling a bird’s beak, and bunches of eagles’ feathers stuck in theirhair. During all of 
these scenes the spectators kept up a continual singing and drumming. Every day 
during these performances feasts were given at different lodges to those Indians who 
had come from the other villages, at which great quantities of food were eaten and 
many cords of wood burned, the giver of the feast being very prodigal of his winter's 
supply of food and fuel. The latter, however, is proeured quite easily from the for- 
est, and only causes a little extra labor*to obtain a sufficiency. 
The final exhibition of the ceremonies was the T’hlikloots representation, after 
which the presents were distributed. From daylight in the morning till about 11 
o'clock in the forenoon was occupied by indoor performances, consisting of singing 
and drumming, and occasional speeches. When these were over, some twenty per- 
formers, dressed up in masks and feathers, some with naked bodies, others covered 
with bearskins, and accompanied by the whole assembly, went down on the beach 
and danced and howled in the most frightful manner. After making as much uproar 
as they could, they returned to the lodge, and shortly after every one mounted on 
the roofs of the houses to see the performance of the T’hlikloots. First, a young 
girl came out upon the roof of a lodge, wearing a mask representing the head of the 
thunderbird, which was surmounted by a topknot of cedar bark dyed red and stuck 
full of white feathers from eagles’ tails. Over her shoulders she wore a red blanket 
covered with a profusion of white buttons, brass thimbles, and blue beads; her hair 
hung down her back, covered with white down. The upper half of her face was 
painted black, and the lower red. Another girl, with a similar headdress, was naked 
except a skirt about her hips. Her arms and legs had rings of blue beads, and she 
wore bracelets of brass wire around her wrists; her face being painted like the 
other. Asmaller girl had a black mask to resemble the ha-he k-to-ak. The masks did 
not cover the face, but were on the forehead, from which they projected like horns. 
The last girl’s face was also painted black and red. From her ears hung large orna- 
ments made of the haikwa or dentalium, and blue and red beads, and around her neck 
was an immense necklace of blue beads. Her skirt was also covered with strings of 
beads, giving her quite a picturesque appearance. A little boy, with a black mask 
and headband of red bark, the ends of which hung down over his shoulders, and 
eagles’ feathers in a topknot, was the remaining performer. They moved around in 
a slow and stately manner, occasionally spreading out their arms to represent flying, 
and uttering a sound to imitate thunder, but which resembled the noise made by 
the nighthawk when swooping for its prey, the spectators meanwhile beating drums, 
pounding the roofs with sticks, and rattling with shells. This show lasted half an 
hour, when all again went inte the lodge to witness the distribution of presents and 
the grand finale. The company all being arranged, the performers at one end of the 
lodge and the women, children, and spectators at the other, they commenced by 
putting out the fires and removing the brands and cinders. A quantity of feathers 
were strewed over the ground floor of the lodge, and a dance and song commenced, 
every one joining in the latter, each seeming to try to make as much noise as possible. 
A large box, suspended by a rope from the roof, served as a bass drum, and other 
drums were improvised from the brass and sheet-tron kettles and tin pans belonging 
to the domestic furniture of the house, while those who had no kettles, pans, or 
boxes banged with their clubs on the roof and sides of the house till the noise was 
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almost deafening. In this uproar there was a pause; then the din commenced anew. 
This time the dancers brought out blankets, and with them beat the feathers on the 
floor till the whole air was filled with down, like flakes of snow during a heavy 
winter’s storm. Another lull succeeded, then another dance, and another shaking 
up of feathers, till I was half choked with dust and down. Next the presents were 
distributed, consisting of blankets, guns, shirts, beads, and a variety of trinkets, 
and the whole affair wound up with a feast. 

I presume the following custom belongs here as well. When the 
incantations and practices of the shaman are of no avail, the patient is 
initiated in a secret society called tsa’yéq. Evidently this name is 
derived from the Kwakiutl word ts’a/eqa, thus suggesting that this cere- 
mony also was borrowed from the win- 
ter ceremonial of the Kwakiutl. I 
obtained the following description of 
these ceremonies: The members of the 
tsa’yéy assemble and make a circuit 
through the whole village, walking in 
Indian file and in a cirele, so that their 
left hand is on the inner side (oppo- 
site the hands of a clock). Nobody is 
allowed to laugh while they are mak- 
ing their circuit. The tsa’yéq of the 
Hopeteisa’th and Ts’eci/ath sing as 
follows during this circuit: 


Ha, hii, hii’, he is not a shaman.' 


When dancing, they hold the first 
fingers of both hands up, trembling 
violently. They enter all houses and 
take the patients and all the other peo- 
ple who desire to become members of 
the tsa‘yéq along, two members of the 
society taking each novice between 


Fig. 199. them and holding him by his hair, 
oF while they continue to shake their free 
hands. The novice must incline his 


Collected Head forward and shake it while the 
society arecontinuing their circuit. Thus they go from house to house, 
and all those who desire to become members of the society join the 
procession. The circuit finished, they assemble in a house in which 
during the followitig days none but members of the tsa’/yéq are 
allowed. They sing and dance for four days. After these days the 
novice obtains his cedar bark ornament (fig. 199 and Plate 51). Small 
carvings representing the crest of his sept are attached to the front 
part of the head ring. The dress of the ucta‘qyii, the shaman, who is 
the most important member of the society, is larger than that of the 
other members. 


' Appendix, page 733. 
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HEAD RING OF THE Tsa’YEQ, ALBERNI. 
Museum of the Geological Survey of Canada, Ottawa. Collected by F. Boas. 


Pirate 51. 
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Swan ' has described the ceremony as follows: 


The other performance is termed Tsiahk, and is a medicine performance, quite as 
interesting, but not as savage in its detail. It is only occasionally performed, when 
some person, either a chief or a member of his family, is sick. The Makahs believe 
in the existence of a supernatural being, who is represented to be an Indian of a 
dwartish size, with long hair of a yellowish color flowing down his back and cover- 
ing his shoulders. From his head grow four perpendicular horns, two at the temple 
and two back of the ears. When people are sick of any chronic complaint and much 
debilitated, they imagine they see this being in the night, who promises relief if the 
ceremonies he prescribes are well performed. The principal performer is a doctor, 
whose duties are to manipulate the patient, who is first initiated by secret rites into 
the mysteries of the ceremony. What these secret rites consist of I have not ascer- 
tained, but there is a continual singing and drumming during the day and evening 
for three days before spectators are admitted. From the haggard and feeble appear- 
ance of some patients I have seen, I judge the ordeal must have been severe. The 
peculiarity of this ceremony consists in the dress worn alike by patients, novitiates, 
and performers. Both men and women assist, but the proportion of females is greater 
than of males. On the head of the female performer is worn a sort of coronet made 
of bark, surmounted by four upright bunches or little pillars made of bark wound 
round with the same material, and sometimes threads from red blankets, to give a 
variety of color. lrom the top of each of the four pillars, which represent the horns 
of the tsiahk, are bunches of eagles’ quills, which have been notched and one side 
of the feather edge stripped off. In front is a band which is variously decorated, 
according to the taste of the wearer, with beads, brass buttons, or any trinkets they 
may have. From each side of this band project bunches of quills similar to those 
on the top of the head. The long hair of the tsiahk is represented by a heavy and thick 
fringe of bark, which covers the back and shoulders to the elbow. Necklaces com- 
posed of a great many strings of beads of all sizes and colors, and strung in various 
forms, are also worn, and serve to add to the effect of the costume. The paint for the 
face is red for the forehead and for the lower part, from the root of the nose to the ears; 
the portion between the forehead and the lower part is black, with two or three red 
marks on each cheek. The dress of the novitiate females is similar, with the excep- 
tion of there being no feathers or ornaments on the bark headdress, and with the 
addition of black or blue stripes on the red paint covering the forehead and lower 
portion of the face. The headdress of the men consists of a circular band of bark 
and colored worsted, from the back part of which are two bunches of bark, like 
horses’ tails. Two upright sticks are fastened to the band behind the ears, and 
on top of these sticks are two white feathers tipped with red; the quill portion is 
inserted into a piece of elder stick with the pith extracted and then put on the band 
sticks.. These sockets give the feathers the charm of vibrating as the wearer moves 
his head; when dancing or moving in procession, the hands are raised as high as the 
face and the fingers spread out. 

The doctor or principal performer has on his head a dress of plain bark similar to 
the female novitiate. He is naked except a piece of blanket about his loins, and 
his body is covered with stripes of red paint. The outdoor performance consists of 
a procession which moves from the lodge to the beach; the principal actor or con- 
ductor being at the head, followed by all the males in single file, the last oue being 
the doctor. Immediately behind the doctor the patient follows, supported on each 
side by a female assistant. The females close up the procession. All parties, male 
and female, have their hands raised as high as their faces, and the motion of the 
procession is a sort of shuffling dance. They move in a circle which gradually closes 
around the patient, who, with the novitiate, is left seated on the ground in the cen- 
tre; songs with choruses by the whole of the spectators, drumming, shaking rattles, 
and firing of guns wind up the performance, and all retire to the lodge, where 


‘The Indians of Cape Flattery,” page 73. 
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[ dancing and singing are kept up for several days. Finally, presents are distributed, 
| a feast is held, and the friends retire. The patient and novitiates are obliged to 
wear their dress for one month. It consists of the bark headdress, having instead 
of feathers, two thin strips of wood, feather-shaped, but differently painted. Those 
of the patient are red at each end and white in the center, with narrow transverso 
bars of blue. Those of the novitiate have blue ends and the center unpainted. 
The patient’s face is painted red, with perpendicular marks of blue on the forehead 
and the lower part of the face. The novitiate’s forehead and lower portion of face 
: is painted with alternate stripes of red and blue, the remainder of the face blue; the 
“a head band is also wound with blue yarn and yellow bark. The head band of the 
patient is wound with red. The tails of bark of both headdresses are dyed red. The 
patient carries in his hand a staff which can be used as a support while walking; this 
has red bark tied at each end and around the middle. 
i The Dukwally and Tsiahk are the performances more frequently exhibited among 
the Makahs than any others, although they have several different ones. The ancient 
tama’nawas is termed Do-t’hlub or Do-t’hlum,' and was formerly the favorite one. 
But after they had learned the T’hilkoots, or Thunder bird, they laid aside the 
Do-t’hlub, as its performance, from the great number of ceremonies, was attended 
with too much trouble and expense. The origin of the Do-t’hlub was, as stated to 
me by the Indians, in this manner: Many years ago an Indian, while fishing in deep 
water for codfish, hauled up on his hook an immense haliotis shell. He had scarcely 
got itinto his canoe when he fell into a trance, which lasted a few minutes, and on 
his recovery he commenced paddling home, but before reaching land he had several 
of these trances, and on reaching the shore his friends took him up for dead, and 
i carried him into his house, where he presently recovered, and stated that while in 
H the state of stupor he had a vision of Do-t’hlub, one of their mythological beings, 
and that he must be dressed as Do-t’hlub was and then he would have revelations. 
He described the appearance, as he saw it in his vision, in which Do-t’hlub pre- 
sented himself with hands like deer’s feet. He was naked to his hips, around which 
was a petticoat of cedar bark dyed red, which reached to his knees. His body and 
arms were red; his face painted red and black; his hair tied up in bunches with 
cedar twigs, and cedar twigs reaching down his back. When his friends had dressed 
him according to his direction, he fell into another trance, in which he saw the 
dances which were to be performed, heard the songs which were to be sung, and 
learned all the secret ceremonies to be observed. It was also revealed that each 
. performer must have a piece of the haliotis shell in his nose, and pieces in his ears, 
He tanght the rites to certain of his friends, and then performed before the tribe, 
who were so well pleased that they adopted the ceremony as their tama’nawas, and 
| retained its observance for many years, till it was superseded by the Dukwally. 
/ The haliotis shell worn by the Makahs in their noses is a custom originating from 
if the Do-t’hlub. Other ceremonies are occasionally gone through with, but the 
description above given will serve to illustrate all those observed by the Makahs. 
Different tribes have some peculiar to themselves, the general character of which is, 
however, the same. It will be seen that the public part of these performances are 
rather in the nature of amusements akin to our theatrical pantomimes than of 
religious observances, though they are religiously observed. 


THE LKU‘/NGEN. 


My information on the ceremonials of the Coast Salish is very mea- 
ger. I obtained the following information from the Lku‘igEn, the 
tribe which occupies the territory near Victoria, British Columbia. 
They have two secret societies, the teyiyi’/wan and the xEnxani’tEl 
(dog howlers). 


! This is clearly the Kwakiutl word né‘nLEm, 
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Any member of the tribe may join the tcyiyi‘wan. When desiring 
to do so, he retires into the woods and stays there for some time, bath- 
ing in ponds and washing his body with cedar branches. The intend- 
ing novice is called xausa‘lokuL. Finally he dreams of the dance 
which he will perform and the song which he will sing. In his dream 
his soul ts led all over the world by the spirit who gives him his dance 
and his song. Then he returns to the village. According to what he 
has dreamed, he belongs to one of five societies which constitute the 
teyiyi’wan: (1) The sqé‘iep, who dance with elbows pressed close to 
the body, the arms extended forward and moving up and down; (2) 
the nuxsoa’wéqa, who jump about in wild movements; (3) the sqii/qoaL, 
who dance in slow movements; (4) the sqdié‘lec, whose dance is said to 
be similar to that of the sqé@‘iep, and (5) the tcilqtr’/iEi (derived from 
tea‘/log woods). The general name of the dances of the teyiyi’wan is 
mé‘iLa, which word is borrowed from the Kwakiutl. When the novice 
returns from the woods, he teaches for two days his song to the mem- 
bers of the society to which he is to belong. Then the dance is per- 
formed and henceforth he is a regular member of the society. 

The xEnxani‘tEl, the second society, are also called LO’‘koala and 
no/nLEm, although the first name is the proper Lku‘/igEn term. The 
Lku‘iigEn state that they obtained the secrets of this society from the 
Nootka, and this is undoubtedly true. It appears that the secrets of 
these societies spread from the Nootka to the Lku‘iigEn, Clallam, and 
the tribes of Puget Sound. The Te’a’tELp, a sept of the Sanitch tribe, 
also have the no‘nLEm, while the Snanai’muX, the Cowichan, and the 
tribes of Fraser River have hardly a trace of it. The Comox and Pent- 
latch obtained it through intermarriage with both the Kwakiutl and the 
Nootka. 

The right to perform the nd‘nLEm is jealously guarded by all tribes 
who possess it, and many a war has been waged against tribes who 
illegitimately performed the ceremonies of the society. Its mysteries 
were kept a profound secret, and if a man dared to speak about it he 
was torn to pieces by the quqq’é@/lEi, about whom I shall speak pres- 
ently. Only rich people can become members of the xEnxani’tEl, as 
heavy payments are exacted at the initiation. If the father of the 
novice is not able to pay them, his relatives must contribute to the 
amount required, The initiation and the festivals of this society 
take place in winter only. When a young man is to be initiated, his 
father first invites the xEnxani’tEl to a feast, which lasts five days. 
During these days mask dances are performed, which those who are not 
members of the society are also permitted to witness. They occupy 
one side of the house in which the festivities take place, while the 
XEnxani’tEl occupy the other. The latter wear head ornaments of cedar 
bark and have their hair strewn with down. The faces of all those 
who take part in the festival are blackened. At the end of three days 

the father of the novice invites four men to bathe his son in the sea. 
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One of them must wash his body, one must wash his head, and the 
two others hold him. In return they receive one or two blankets each. 
During this ceremony the quqq’é’lEii, who are described as wild men, 
dance around the novice. They have ropes tied around their waists, 
and are held by other members of the society by these ropes. Then 
the xEnxani’tEl lead the novice into the woods, where he remains for a 
long time, until he meets the spirit that initiates him. It seems that 
during this time he is secretly led to the house in which the xEnxani‘tEl 
continue to celebrate festivals at the expense of the novice’s father, 
and there he is taught the secrets of the society. During this time, 
until the return of the novice from the woods, the house is tabooed. 
A watchman is stationed at the entrance, who keeps out uninitiated 
persons. During the absence of the novice, his mother prepares cedar 
bark ornaments and weaves mountain goat blankets for his use. One 
afternoon he returns, and then his father gives a feast to let the people 
know that his child has returned. The latter performs his first dance, 
in which he uses masks and cedar bark ornaments. This dance is 
called nuxnEii‘mEn. On this day the father must distribute a great 
number of blankets among the xEnxani‘tEl. The initiated are per- 
mitted to take part in the feast, and sit on one side of the house. The 
new member spends all his nights in the woods, where he bathes. In 
the spring the new member, if a man; is thrown into the sea, and after 
that is free from all regulations attending the initiation. One of the 
principal regulations regarding novices of the xEnxani‘tEl is that they 
must return from the woods in the direction in which the sun is mov- 
ing, starting so that the sun is at their backs. Therefore they must 
sometimes go in roundabout ways. They must go backward through 
doors, which are sLa‘lEqam (supernatural) against them. Frequently 
the sid’ua (« female shaman) is called to bespeak the door in their 
behalf before they pass through it. Before their dance the sid‘ua must 
also address the earth, as it is supposed that else it might open and 
swallow up the dancer. It is also sLa‘lEqam against the novice. The 
expression used is that the earth would “open its eyes” (k’u’nalasEn); 
that means, swallow the novice. In order to avert this danger, the 
sid‘ua must “ give a name to the earth,” and strew red paint and feathers 
over the place where the novice is to dance. 


THE Bi’LXULA. 


The social organization, festivals, and secret societies of the Bi'lxula 
are still more closely interrelated than they are among the Kwakiutl, 
and must be considered in connection. We have to describe here the 
potlatch, the sisau’k-, and the ki’siat. The sisau’k- corresponds to 
the Lad/laxa of the northern Kwakiutl tribes, the ki/siut to the 
ts’é’ts’aéqa. The Bi‘lxula believe that the potlatch has been insti- 
tuted by ten deities, nine brothers and one sister, the foremost among 
whom is Xé/mtsioa, to whose care the sunrise is intrusted. He resides 
with the others in a beautiful house in the far east, and cries “6, 6,” 
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every morning when the sun rises. He takes care that he rises prop- 
erly. The first six of these deities are grouped iu pairs, and are 
believed to paint their faces with designs representing moon, stars, 
and rainbow. In the ki’siut these deities make their appearance, and 
are represented by masks. Xé/mtsioa and Xémxémala‘oLa wear the 
design of the full moon, indicated on the mask of Xé/mtsioa by a 
double curved line in red and black, the black outside, passing over 
forehead, cheeks, and upper lip. Xémxémala‘oLa has a double curved 
line in red and black, the red outside, which passes over forehead, 
cheeks, and chin. Aiumki‘likra and Aiumala‘oLa wear the design of 
the crescent, drawn in red and black, with differences similar to those 
between the first and second masks. The fifth Q’6mq’dmki‘lik‘a and 
(6'mtsioa have designs representing stars, both wearing the same 
style of mask. The seventh is Qula’xawa, whose face represents the 
blossom of a salmon-berry bush. The next in order, Kulé‘/lias (who 
wants to have blankets first), wears the design of the rainbow in 
black and blue. The ninth, At’ama‘k, wears on the head a mask repre- 
senting a kingfisher, and is clothed in a bird-skin blanket. The last 
of the series is a woman called L’étsa‘apléLana (the eater), the sister of 
the others. Her face is painted with the design of a bladder filled with 
grease. She figures in several legends as stealing provisions and pur- 
sued by the people whom she has robbed. 

The sisau‘k-, which is danced at potlatches and other festivals of 
the clans, is presided over by a being that lives in the sun. A man who 
had gone out hunting met the sisau’k: and was instructed by him in the 
secrets of the dance. When he returned, he asked the people to clean 
their houses and to strew them with clean sand before he consented to 
enter. Then he danced the sisau‘k: and told the people what he had 
seen. He said that the being had commanded them to perform this 
dance and to adorn themselves when dancing with carved headdresses 
with trails of ermine skins, and to swing carved rattles. The man, 
later on, returned to the sun. Ever since that time the Bi/lxula dance 
the sisau’k:. Besides this, it is stated that the raven gave each clan its 
secrets. Each clan has its peculiar carvings, which are used in the 
sisau’k: only, and are otherwise kept a profound secret, i. e., they are 
the sacred possessions of eacheclan. All clans, however, wear the beau- 
tiful carved headdresses and use the raven rattles, regardless of the 
carving they represent. Every time the sacred objects of a clan are 
shown to the people a potlatch is given. The sacred objects, although 
the property of the various clans, must nevertheless be acquired by 
each individual—that is to say, every free person has the right to 
acquire a certain group of carvings and names, according to the clan 
to which he or she belongs. Slaves and slaves’ children, also illegiti- 
mate children, can not become sisau’k:. A person can not take a 
new carving, but must wait until it is given to him by his relatives— 
father, mother, or elder brother. Nusk’Elu‘sta, the Indian, to whom I 
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owe my information regarding the clans, and who is a member of the 
gens Ial6‘stimét of the Talié’mx-, stated that he had received the raven 
when he gave his first potlatch. At his second potlatch he received 
the eagle. He hoped that his mother would give him the whale at his 
next potlatch, and would at the same time divulge to him the secrets con- 
nected with it. In course of time, he said, he might get even others 
from his brother; but if the latter’s children should prove to be very 
good, and develop very rapidly, his brother would probably give his 
secrets to hisown children. At festivals, when a person acquires a new 
secret, he changes his name. Each person has two names, a ki’siut 
name, which remains through life, and a Xé@’mtsioa name, which is 
changed at these festivals. Thus, Nusk’Elu’sta’s (which is his ki’siut 


* nume) Xé@/mtsioa name was AL’iLEmnE’lus’aix’, but at his next pot- 


latch he intended to take the name of Kalia’kis.. These names are 
also the property of the various clans, each clan having its own names. 
When a man possesses several sisau‘k: secrets, he will distribute them 
among his children. When a girl marries, her father or mother may, 
after a child has been born to her, give one or several of their sisau’k- 


- secrets to her husband, as his children make him a member of her clan. 


When a person grows old, he gives away all his sisau’k: secrets. After 
any secret has been given away the giver must not use it any more. 
The crest and the sisau’k: carvings must not be loaned to others, 
but each person must keep his own carvings. The only exceptions are 
the carved headdresses and the raven rattles, which are not the 
property of any particular clan. 

The laws regarding the potlatch are similar to those of the Kwakiutl. 
The receiver of a present becomes the debtor of the person who gave 
the potlatch. If the latter should die, the debts become due to his 
heirs. If the debtor should die, his heirs become responsible for the 
debt. Property is also destroyed at potlatches. This is not returned, 
and serves only to enhance the social position of the individual who 
performed this act. It is not necessary that all the property given by 
a person in a potlatch should be owned by him. He may borrow part 
of it from his friends, and has to repay it with interest. I was told, 
for instance, that a man borrowed a large copper plate and burnt it ata 
potlatch. When doing so, he had to name the price which he was going 
to pay. the owner in its stead. Since that feast he died, and his heirs 
are now responsible for the amount named at the potlatch. 

The kii‘siut is presided over by a female spirit, called Anaitlikuts’- 
ai’x. Her abode is a cave in the woods, which she keeps shut from 
February till October, remaining all the while inside. In October she 
opens the door of her cave and sits in front of it. A woman is said to 
have been the first to find her. Anailikuts’ai’x- invited her into her 
cave and taught her the secrets of the kii’siut. She wore ornaments 
of red cedar bark around her head, waist, and ankles; her face was 
blackened, her hair strewn with eagle down. She commanded the 
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woman to dance in the same way as she saw her dancing. The people 
should accompany her dance with songs, and, after she had finished, 
they should dance with masks. She said, “Whenever a person sees 
me, your people shall dance the ki’‘siut. If you do not do so, I shall 
punish you with death and sickness. In summer, while I am in my 
house, you must not dance the ki’siut.”- 

Ever since that time the Bi‘lxula dance the ki’siut. When a man 
has seen Anailikuts’ai’x- sitting in front of her cave, he will invite the 
people to a kii’siut. A ring made of red and white cedar bark is hung 
up in his house, and the uninitiated are not allowed to enter it. Only 
in the evening, when dances are performed, they may look on, standing 
close to the door. As soon as the dances are over, they must retire 
from the taboo house. Each kii‘siut lasts three days. 

The various dances performed by members of the kii’siut are also 
property of the clans, and the right to perform them is restricted to 
members of the clan. They must not be given to a daughter's hus- 
band, as is the case with the sisau’k- dances, but belong to the mem- 
bers of the clan, who have a right to a particular dance, but who do 
not own it. Permission to use a mask or dance is obtained from the 
owner by payments. The owner may reclaim the dance or the borrower 
may return it at any time. Membership of the ki’siut is obtained 
through an initiation. At this time the novice is given his ki’siut 
name, which is inherited by young persons from their parents or from 
other relatives. Thus a young man who had the name of Pd’pé until 
he was about seventeen years old, obtained at his initiation the name 
of Wakd/oL. I have not reached a very clear understanding of the 
details of the initiation; it seems that the dance is simply given to the 
novice in the same way as the sisau‘k-, this initiation being connected 
with a potlatch. But still it seems possible that he must ‘‘dream” of the 
dance which he is to perform. Only the highest degrees of the ki’siut 
have to pass through a religious ceremony of some importance. The 
highest degrees are the Elax0’La (the ha/mats’a of the Kwakiutl), the 
(the of the Kwakiutl), and the da‘tia (the nd’ntsistalaL 
of the Kwakiutl). These grades are also hereditary. A ki/siut novice 
may acquire them at once at his first initiation. 

When the Elax0’La is initiated, he goes into the forest, where he 
encounters his guardian spirit. It is believed that he goes up to the 
sun, and formerly he had to take human flesh along for food. The 
chiefs held a council the night preceding the beginning of the cere- 
monies, and anyone who wanted to show his liberality offered one of 
his slaves to be killed in order to serve as food for the Elaxd/La. The 
offer was accepted, and a payment of from ten to twenty blankets was 
made for the slave. The latter was killed, and the members of the 
Elax0’La order devoured one-half of the body before the departure of 
the novice to the woods. There the latter was tied up and left to fast. 
He may stay there for twenty or thirty days until the spirit appears 
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to him and takes him up to the sun, where he is initiated. Early one 
morning he returns, and is heard outside the houses. He has lost all 
his hair, which, it is believed, has been torn out by the strong breeze 
blowing in the higher regions. He is quite naked, and bites everyone 
whom he can lay hold of. If he can not catch anyone he will bite his 
own arm. It is believed that he has lost his soul, which fled from the 
body when the spirit came to him. Therefore the shamans must try 
for four days to recapture his soul. The night after they have recov- 
ered it the Elax6’La dances, clothed in a bearskin and wearing a large 
head ring, heavy bracelets and auklets, all made of red cedar bark. 
Sometimes he appears wearing the mask of the S’a’Lpsta (fig. 200), 
the spirit which initiated him. This mask corresponds exactly to that 
of BaxbakualanuXsi’waé of the Kwakiutl. Some Elax6’La do not 
bite people, but merely 
devour raw salmon or 
tear dogs to pieces and 
devourthem. Those who 
bite people will also 
devour corpses. The 
Elax0’La has to observe 
a number of regulations. 
For four years after his 
initiation he must not 
gamble. He must stay away from his wife for one 
year, but this period is being reduced to one month. 
For two or three months he must not leave his house. 

The 6‘lEx (the langher) and the da‘tia (the thrower) 
do not go into the woods to be initiated, but both 
must fast three days before their first dance. The 
o‘lex “makes fun of everything” and scratches peo- 
mask or tuesapsra, Ple with his nails, The da‘tia carries stones and 

Bi/lxula. sticks and breaks household goods and canoes. If he 
eee 8 5. has destroyed some object during the day, he pays for 
; it at night when he dances. The 0/lEx and the da‘tia, 

after they have danced, must stay in their houses for one month. 

If a person transgresses the laws of the kii’siut, for instance, when 
the Elax0’/La gambles, or when a man performs a dance to which he 
has no right, also when a person derides the ceremonies or makes a 
mistake in dancing, his punishment is death. The chiefs assemble in 
council and the offender is called before the court. After his offense 
has been proved, he is asked whether he is willing to suffer the penalty 
of death. If he is not willing and one of his relatives is found willing 
to take the penalty on himself, the guilty party is spared and the sub- 
stitute killed in his stead. The execution of the judgment is intrusted 
to the shaman, who bewitches the condemned person by throwing-dis- 
ease into him or by poisoning him in some other (supernatural?) way. 
The object thrown by the shaman is a shell, bone, or finger nail, around 


Fig. 200. 
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the middle of which objects a human hair is tied. If this object 
strikes the offender, he will fall sick. Blood is believed to collect in 
his stomach, and if it so happens that he vomits this blood, and with 
it the disease-producing object, he will recover, and is not molested 
any further. The masks (not the whistles and other ornaments) used 
in the ki’siut are burnt immediately at the close of each dancing sea- 
son. Novices must wear a necklace of red 


cedar bark over their blankets for a whole ap 
year. The masks used in the dances repre- ‘fa 
sent mythical personages, and the dances are wy ©, 
pantomimic representations of myths. Among fo) 
others, the thunder bird and his servant, | Wa | 


ALxula/tEnum (who wears a mask with red 
and blue stripes over the whole face from the 
right-hand upper side to the left-hand lower: 
side, and carries a staff with red and blue 
spiral lines), appear in the dances. Prominent 
masks are also Xé/mtsioa and his brothers 
and his sisters; Masmasali’‘nix and his fel- 
lows, the raven and the nusxé’mta, and many 
others.' 


THE TSIMSHIAN, NiSQA’, HAIDA, AND 
TLINGIT. 


The tribes of this group learned the ceremo 
nial avowedly from the Hé‘iltsuq. Although 
I have not witnessed any part of their ceremo- 
nials, the descriptions which I received bring 
out with sufficient clearness its similarities to 
the winter ceremonial of the Kwakiutl. The 
ceremonials seem to be almost identical among ab! 
all these tribes. It is most complete among the Bint 
southwestern Tsimshian tribes, particularly 
the G-itxa’La, but has been adopted by all the Haida. 
tribes of the coast. It is said that it reached cat. No. ss, U.s.N.M. Collected by 
the Haida not more than a hundred years ago. 5 arcane 

I will tell here what I learned from the Nisqa’. They have six 
societies, which. rank in the following order: The sEmhalai‘t, méiLa’, 
1OLE’m, Olala’, nanésta’t, hOnana’L, the last being the highest. The 
sEmhalai‘t is really not confined to the winter ceremonial, but is 
obtained when a person acquires the first guardian spirit of his clan 
and performs the ceremony belonging to this event. The tradition of 
the origin of these ceremonies localizes the events at Bellabella, and it 


'See “Indianisehe Sagen von der Nord—Paciftschen Kiiste Amerikas,” page 241, by 
F. Boas. 
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is added that the G-itxa’La, after having acquired the ceremonial from 
the Hé‘iltsuq, transmitted it to the Nisqa’. This report is corroborated 
by linguistic evidence. All the names of the societies, with the sole 
exception of the first, are of Kwakiutl derivation. (mé@iLa’, teasing; 
lOLE’m, Kwakiutl no‘nLEm; Odlala’, name of a Kwakiutl dance; 
nanesta‘t, Kwakiutl nontsista/laL; honana’, 
dance of ). The ery of the dlala’, 
“hap,” is also a Kwakiutl word meaning 
eating, and is the same as the cry of the 
ha‘mats’a. The original tradition mentions 
three societies only—the second, third, and 
fourth. This shows that the first one is not 
a secret society, properly speaking, and that 
the fifth and sixth are later importations. 
The Nisqa’ state that with the ceremonies 
came the use of large whistles. I will give 
the Nisqa’ tradition of the origin of the secret 
societies : 

A Wutsda’ (H@‘iltsuq), named SaZaitla’/ben 
(a Nisqa’ or Tsimshian name), went hunting. 
He saw a bear, which he pursued. He shot 
Fig. 202. it several times,.but was unable to kill it. 


PART OF A HEADDRESS REPRESENT- : 
ING THE OLALA’. Finally the bear 


Haida. reached a steep cliff, 
Cat, No, 89072, U.S.N.M. Collected by Which opened and let 
him in. When the 


rock opened, the hunter heard the voices of the 
dlala’ erying “hap,” and he fainted. Then his 
soul was taken into the house. In the rear of 
the house he saw a large room partitioned off. 
The partition was hung with red cedar bark. 
It was the secret room of the dlala’. To the 
right of the door, on entering, was a secret room 
for the méiLa’, and to the left of the door one 
for the 1OLE’m. The chief, who was sitting in 
the rear of the house, ordered a fire to be made, 


Fig. 203. 
and spoke: “Those -here are the méiLa’; they 
did not bring you here. Those are the loLe’m; SENTING THE LALA’. 
they eat dogs; they did not bring you here. But Haida. 


these are the dlala’; they eat men; they brought Collett by 
you here. You shall imitate what they are 

doing.” The chief had a heavy ring of red cedar bark around his neck, 
a ring of the same material on his head, and wore a bearskin. He 
said: “You must use the same ornaments when you return to your 
people.” He took a whistle out of his own mouth and gave it to 
SaZaitla’bEn. He gave him his small neck ring of cedar bark, which 
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instilled into him the desire of devouring men (therefore it is called 
q’itsx Em 16x-, cedar bark throat), and he gave him large cedar bark 
rings and a small bearskin, which enabled him to fly. He told him: 
“You shall kill men, you shall eat them, and carry,them to my house.” 
And he opened the door. The singers sang and beat time, and SaZait- 
1la’/bEn flew away. He flew from town to town over the whole world, 
crying “hap” all the time. He went from 
the country of the Wutsda’ to Skeena 
River, and then to Nass River. Some- 
times he was seen on high cliffs. He 
killed and devoured people whom he 
found in the woods. 

After three years he was seen near the 
village of theG-itama’‘t. They attempted 
to catch him. They killed dogs and 
threw them into a hole, and a number of 
shamans hid under a canoe near by. 
Soon he was heard to approach. He 
alighted on the top of a dry cedar. He 
lay there on his stomach, and the point of 
the tree was seen to penetrate his body 
and to pierce it. But it did not kill him. 
When he saw the dead dogs, he flew 
down, and after he had eaten, the sha- 
mans rushed up to him, caught him, and 
took-him up to the house. They tried to 
cure him, and the people sang dlala’ songs 
(all of which have a five-part rhythm). 
He tried to fly again, but was unable to 
get out of the house. Finally he was 
tamed and became like other men. Then 
the G-it’ama‘t took him back to his friends 
and received in return many slaves, cop- 
pers, and canoes. 

The ceremonies take place in the month 
called LOk’s Em gunii’k (cold month, or 


December). 
Fig. 204. 
In his dances the olala’ of all the north- WOOD CARVING REPRESENTING THE 
ern tribes use headdresses which repre- OLALA’, 


Haida. 


Cat. No, 890389, U.S.N.M. Collected by J.G. Swan, 


sent a corpse (figs. 201-204), The whistles 
which are used to imitate the cries of the 
spirit are large and give a deep, hollow sound. They are all carved 
or painted with the design of the head of a corpse, either with hollow 
orbits or with closed eyes. Some of these whistles (figs. 205-207) are 
attached to bellows. They are carried under the arms, hidden by the 
blankets, and thus blown without being seen. The rattles which are 
carried by the companions of the dancer show also the same design. 
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The 1OLE’m dance in a two-part rhythm; their call is a sharp “h, h;” 
their movements sudden jerks of the forearms, first the left moving up 


Cat. No, 89062, U.S. N. M. Collected by 
J. G, Swan. 


these societies are made of cedar bark dyed 
red in a decoction of alder bark. For each 
repetition of the ceremony a new ring is 


Fig. 207. 
OLALA’ WHISTLE. 
Haida. 


Cat. No. 8063, U.S. N. M. Collected by 
J. G, Swan, 


to the shoulder while the right moves down, 
and vice versa, 

The méiLa’ dance in a three-part rhythm. 
Their headdress is a heavy ring of red cedar 
bark, with a beaver tail standing up in its 
middle. The ring is studded with small sticks, 
which represent arrows (fig. 208). 

The nanesta‘t and hoénana’L correspond to the 
no‘utsistalaL of the Kwakiutl When the 
members of these societies are in a state of 
ecstasy, they throw firebrands about and de- 
stroy canoes, houses, and anything they can lay 
their hands on. They carry lances like the 
ni’LmaL. The rat- 
tles used by all these 
societies are round, 
and correspond to 
those of the Kwaki- 
utl (figs. 209-213). 

The insignia of 


added to the head 
ornament of the dan- 
cer. Those of the 
1OLE’m and dlala’ 
consist of rings 
placed one on top ee 

> Fig. 206. 
of the other. The 
méiLa’ receives first Haida. 
aredring,thesecond U.S.N.M. Colleeted by 
time a white ring, a 
and so on, alternating. His rings are twisted 
together. 

There are only a limited number of places in 
the societies, and a new member can be admit- 
ted only when he inherits the place of a deceased 
member, or when a member transfers his place 
tohim. Ifsuch a transfer is to take place, the 
consent of the chiefs of the clans must first be 
obtained. Then one evening the chiefs, during 


a feast, surround the youth and act as though they had caught the 
spirit of the society in their hands and throw it upon the novice. If 
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OLALA’ WHISTLE. 
Haida. 
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he is to be a 10LE’m, a noise, “hdi, hoi,” is heard on the roof of 
the house, and the youth faints. The ]6LE’m (or the members of the 
society in which he is to be initiated) are called to investigate why 
the youth fainted. They enter singing, their heads covered with down. 
They place him on an elk skin, carry him around the fire, then they 
throw the youth upward and show the people that he has vanished. 
After some time, when the novice is expected back, the people assem- 
ble in the house, and all the members of the nobility try to bring him 


Fig. 208, 
HEAD RING OF MB‘ILA. 
Tsimshian. 


Diameter of ring 84 inches; height of carving 14 inches. 
IV A, No, 1029, Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, Collected by A. Jacobsen. 


back by the help of their spirits. In order to do this, they dance w th 
the head ornaments of their clans, their rattles, dancing blankets, 
aprons, and leggings, or they use the head ornament representing two 
bears’ ears, which is made of bearskin set with woman’s hair, dyed 
red. This ornament is used by all clans, or they wear masks repre- 
senting their guardian spirits. 

As an example of these, I will describe the spirit of sleep, which 
belongs to the G-ispawaduwE‘da. The owner of this spirit appears 
sleeping, his face covered with a mask, the eyes of which are shut (fig. 
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214, p.659). Then a chief steps up and tries to awaken him by hauling 
the drowsiness out of him with both his hands. Then the eyes of the 
mask are opened and roll, while the man who wears the mask rises. 
The chief who took the drowsiness out of the sleeper asks if he shall 
try to put the people to sleep, and on being asked to do so he opens his 
hands. The spirit is supposed to enter the people, and all close their 
eyes. After some time he gathers the drowsiness again, and the people 
awake and sing: 

Ob, how sleepy we are; oh, how sleepy we are, 

When the heat of the heaven strikes me, drowsiness comes upon me, 

brought by the husband of the sleep, 

Oh, how sleepy we are; oh, how sleepy we are.' 

In this manner the spirit of sleep proves his presence and is asked to 
try to bring back the novice. 

Figure 215 (p. 660) shows another mask, which is 
used ina similar way. It represents the cold. The 
staring eyes, the chattering mouth, express the 
extreme cold from which the wearer is suffering. 

One dancer after another tries to bring back the 
novice. If he does not return by midnight of the 
first night, the ceremony is interrupted, and con- 
tinued the following night. On one occasion a 
member of the loLE’m was the last to try. He took 
his supernatural helper, a small, carved human 
image, held it up, and asked it to bring back the 
novice. Then he poured a spoon of grease into 
the fire and threw the carving after it. At once the 
whistles of the novice were heard on the roof. All 
the 1OLE’m rushed out of the house, but soon they 
returned, saying that they had seen him, but lost 


cue Dimagain. They cried, “é” (drawn out very long). 
BEAR. Then all the people left the house. 
Haida. After the novice is lost in this manner, he is 


Cat. No, 20875, U.8.N.M. Col 
lected by J. G. Swan. 


expected back on the following day. Early in the 
morning a killer whale or some other animal is 
seen on the river, carrying the novice on its back. He is crying “ma, 
ma, ma, ma,” all the time, and the people go to see him. The 1OLE’m 
take a canoe and paddle singing toward the novice. When they have 
almost reached him, one of their number, who stays ashore clad in a 
bearskin, drives ail the people into the houses. The 1OLE’m take the 
novice into their canoe and destroy the whale float which carried him, 
and which is manipulated by means of ropes. Then he runs up and 
down the street like one wild, and the dlala’ follow him and bite any 
of the profane who dare to leave the house. The novice catches a dog, 
tears it to pieces, and eats it while he is going from house to house. 


* See Appendix, page 733. 
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When he thus returns, he is entirely naked. From the time when 
he enters his house it becomes tabooed. A rope hung with red cedar 
bark is stretched from the door of the house to a pole erected on the 
beach, preventing the people from passing in front of the house and 
compelling them to go behind. A large ring of red cedar bark is fas- 
tened to the pole in front of the house. These remain on the house for 
a day after the return of the novice. On the following day four men 
put on bearskins and place rings of red cedar bark on their heads. Thus 
attired, they go from house to house inviting the people to see thedance 
of the novice and to learn hissongs. Whenthe people have assembled, 
the uncle of the novice spreads blankets on the floor, on which the 
youth dances. Then his uncle pays the 
chiefs who tried to bring him back, and 
distributes blankets among the other peo- 
ple also. He gives a feast, in which two 
kinds of berries are served, each mixed 
with grease. Chiefs are given large spoons 
filled with grease. Their people help them 
to eat the contents, as they must not 
leave any of the food that they receive. 
After the ceremony the novice is called 
Laamg’a’t (a perfect man). 

People who want to become members of 
the dlala’ must have been shamans first. 

The following description of the initia- 
tion of an dlala’ was given by a man who 
had gone through the ceremony himself, 
but who isa Christian now. It isa question 
to my mind whether the ceremonies at the 
grave, about which he told me, were actu- ~~ 
ally performed, or whether he reflected only — nia 
the dread in which the lala’ were held. Haida 

During a festival when he was to be in- ©. No. 20584, U.S..N. Mm. Collected by J. G. 
itiated, his friends pretended to begin a =a 
quarrel. They drew knives and pretended to kill him. They let him 
disappear, and cut off the head of a dummy, which had been skillfully 
introduced. Then they laid the body down, covered it, and the women 
began to mourn and to wail. His relatives gave a feast, distributed 
blankets, slaves, canoes, and coppers, and burnt the body. In short, 
they held a regular funeral. 

After his disappearance, the young man resorted to a grave. He 
took the body out of the grave and wrapped the blanket about himself 
and the body. Thus he lay with the corpse for a whole night. The 
other dlala’ watched him from a distance. In the morning he put the 
body back into the grave. He vontinued to do so for some time, in order 
to acquire courage. All this time and for a whole year after he was 
not seen by any member of the tribe except by the dlala’. 

NAT MUS 95——42 
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A year after his disappearance, his nephew invited all the tribes to 
bring him back. This was done in the same manner as described 
above in the case of initiation of the 1OLE’m. Finally his whistles were 


heard, and he appeared 
on the roof of the house 
crying “a lalalalala!” 
He disappeared again, 
and in the following 
night, after prolonged 
dances, he was seen on 
the hills dancing in a 
fire, which he had built 
in such a manner that 
when he danced behind 
it he appeared from the 
villageto be standing in 
the fire. The following 
day heappeared, carried 
by his totem animal. 
The Gispawadu- 
wE'da are brought back 
by a killer whale, as 
described above; the 


Fig. 211. 
RATTLE. 
Haida. 
Cat. No, 20583, U.S. N. M. Collected by J. G, Swan, 


Laxk-ebd’ by a bear, the Laxski’yek on the back of an eagle which rises 
from underground, the Qanha‘da on the back of a frog. Sometimes the 


Fig. 212. 
RATTLE. 
Haida. 


‘Cat, No, 88791, U.S.N. M. Collected by J. G. Swan. 


novice appears on a point of land some 
distance from the village, carrying a 
corpse in his arms. Then he is said 
to walk over the surface of the water 
and to come ashore in front of the vil- 
lage. This is accomplished by means 
of a raft which is covered with planks, 
and burdened so that it floats a short 
distance under the surface of the water. 
It is pulled by means of a rope by some 
of the other dlala’ while the novice is 
dancing on it, so that the impression 
is conveyed that he is approaching on 
the surface of the water. When he 
reaches the village, he eats of the body 
which he is carrying, and one or other 
of the chiefs kills a slave and throws 
the body to the dlala’, who devour it. It 
is said that before eating human flesh 
the dlala’ always use emetics, and that 
afterwards they tickle their throats 
with feathers to insure vomiting. 


In all feasts which take place during the dancing season the dlala’ 
receives his share first, and nobody is allowed to eat until after he has 
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begun. He hasaspoon and adish of hisown. These are wound withred 
cedar bark, Those who have formerly been dlala’ are the servants of 
the new member of the society and bring him food. When he hears 
the word 10‘lEk (ghost), he grows excited and 
begins to bite again. After he ceases to bite 
and to devour human flesh, a heavy ring of red 
cedar bark is placed around his neck, and he 
is led slowly around the fire. The ceremony is 
called “‘naking him heavy” (sEp’a‘lyix), and 
means that he is by this weight prevented from 
flying away and growing excited again. After 
his initiation he must stay in his room for a 
whole year. After biting, he must chew the 
bark of “devil’s club” (w60’mst), which acts 
as a purgative. 

I received the following description from the 
Tsimshian. It seems that their customs and 
those described before are practically identical. 

During the dancing season a feast is given, 
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and while the women are dancing the novice saan eee 
is suddenly said to have disappeared. It is onthe. 


supposed that he goes to heaven. If heisa Tlingit. 
child, he stays away four days; youths remain +. %e. 14838, U. 5. N. M. Collected by 
about six days, and grown-up persons several —_—e 
months. Chiefs are supposed to stay in heaven during the fall and the 
entire winter. When this period has elapsed, they suddenly reappear 
near the beach, carried by an artificial monster 
belonging to their crest. Then all the members 
of the secret society to which the novice is to 
belong gather and walk down in grand proces- 
sion to the beach to fetch the child. At this time 
his parents bring presents, particularly elk skins, 
strung upon a rope as long as the procession, to 
be given at a subsequent feast. The people sur- 
round the novice and lead him into every house 
in order to show that he has returned. Then he 
is taken to the house of his parents, and a large 
bunch of red cedar bark is fastened over the door 
Fig. 214. to show that the house is tabooed and nobody 
oe is allowed to enter. The chief sings while the 
Tsimshian. cedar bark is being fastened. In the afternoon 
From a sketch made atthe Worl’s the sacred house is prepared for the dance. A 
Ba nora section in the rear of the house is divided off by 
means of curtains; it is to serve as a stage on which the dancers and 
the novice appear. When all is ready, messengers, carrying large 
carved batons, are sent around to invite the members of the society, the 
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chief first. The women sit down in one row, nicely dressed up in button 
blankets and their faces painted red. The chief wears the amhalait—a 
carving rising from the forehead, set with sea-lion barbs, and with a 
long drapery of ermine skins (see Plate 47)—the others, the cedar bark 
rings of their societies. Then the women begin to dance. After a 
while a prominent man rises to deliver a speech. He says: * All of 
you know that our novice went up to heaven; then he made a mistake 
and has been returned; now you will see him.” Then he begins the 
song; the curtain is drawn and masked dancers are seen surrounding 
the novice and representing the spirits which he has encountered in 
heaven. At the same time eagle down is blown into the air. After 
the dance is over the presents which were strung on the rope are dis- 
tributed among the members of the secret society. 

The novice has a beautifully painted room set apart for his use. He 
remains naked during the dancing season. He must not look into the 
fire. He must abstain from food and drink, and 
is only allowed to moisten his lips occasionally. 
He wears his head ring continually. After the 
ceremonies are all finished the festival of “‘ clothing 
the novice” is celebrated. He sits in his room 
quietly singing while the people assemble in the 
house. His song is_ heard to grow louder, and at 
last he makes his appearance. He has put off his 
ring of red cedar bark. Then the people try to 


acca throw a bear skin over him, which they succeed in 
doing only after a severe struggle. All the socie- 
Tsimshian. ties take part in this feast, each sitting grouped 


From a sketch made at the Worlt’s together. The uninitiated stand at the door. This 
Columbian Exposition. . 
ends the ceremonies. 

The initiations are repeated from time to time, and the rank of a per- 
son becomes the higher the more frequently he has gone through the 
ceremony; but nobody, chiefs excepted, can be a member of more than 
one secret society. The sEmhalai’t are in so far a preparatory step to 
the societies, as everybody who wants to enter them must have acquired 
the sEmhalai’t first. A member of one of the other societies, namely, 
the méiLa’, nOnLE’m or Glala’, can not enter any other society, but 
remains in the society in which he has been initiated. Those who have 
passed twice through the sEmhalai’t ceremonies are called ts’é’ik. 


XIV. THE GROWTH OF THE SECRET SOCIETIES. 


The secret societies of the Kwakiutl, as we know them nowadays, 
are undoubtedly a complex growth. We will endeavor to elucidate, so 
far as possible, the history of their development by means of the 
material presented in the preceding paper. 7 

A comparison of the ceremonials of the various tribes of the North 
- Pacific Coast, which were briefly described in the last chapter, does 
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not leave any doubt that they are in the main derived from the same 
source, Not only are the ceremonials much alike, but even their names 
are identical. Among all the tribes, the badges of the ceremonials are 
made of cedar bark, which is dyed red in the juice of the alder. Head 
rings, neck rings, and masks are worn by the dancers. The perform- 
ances themselves are essentially the same from Alaska to Juan de Fuca 
Strait. But the most certain proof of their common origin lies in the 
identity of name among the various tribes. Among the Haida, Tlingit, 
and Tsimshian we find the names Olala, mé‘/iLa, and né/nLEm, which 
belong to the ceremonial of the Kwakiutl as well. Among the Bilxula 
the names can not be derived from the same words as among the other 
tribes, but there the ceremonial itself is almost identical with that of 
the Kwakiutl. It certainly does not differ more from the ceremonial as 
described here than that of other tribes of Kwakiutl lineage differs 
from the ceremonial of the Kwakiutl proper. Besides this, the names 
of tne dancers, if not those of their dances, are very often borrowed 
from the Kwakiutl. Turning to the south, we find the Nootka as well 
as the Salishan tribes who practice the ceremonial, terming it by the 
two names LO‘koala and nd/nLEm, both of which are names used for 
portions of the ceremonial of the Kwakiutl. 

The following table exhibits the terms that are used to designate 
venice of the-ceremonial among various tribes: 


Kwakiutl. Haida and Tsim- | Nootka. | Salish. 
shian. 

| (p. 660). | tsa’ seq (p. 642). 

LO’ koala. LO’koala (p. 632). | LO’koala (p. 645). 

o'‘lala. | Olala’ (p. 651). 

no‘nLEm. 16LE’m, nOLE‘’m | nénLe’m (p. 644). nonLe’m (p. 645). 
| (p. 651). 

mé‘iLa. (p. 651). méiLa’ (p. 645). 


As all the words which I have enumerated belonged originally to the 
Kwakiutl language, there can be no doubt that the ceremonial of the 
Kwakiutl has influenced those of the neighboring tribes to a very 
great extent. It does not follow necessarily that no secret societies 
existed before the Kwakiutl exerted their influence over the people of 
the coast. On the contrary, the wide distribution of secret societies 
and the general similarity of the underlying principle all over North 
America make it probable that such societies did exist. But there can 
be no doubt that their present character was attained among the 
Kwakiutl, from whom the societies in their present form spread over a 
vast territory.’ 

The question then arises, How did the societies acquire their peculiar 
characteristics among the Kwakiet! I may be allowed at this place to 


It can not be proved that any connection exists between the hawi'‘nalat. cere- 
monies described on page 495 and the sun-dance teremonies of the Sioux and Black- 
feet, but their analogy is quite striking. 
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refer to what I stated previously (pp. 332, 336) in regard to the growth’ 


of the clan system of the Kwakiutl tribes. I pointed out that this 
system probably attained its present development under the impetus 
of the clan system of the northern tribes; that the social distinction 
connected with the possession of a clan legend gave a sufficient sugges- 
tion to the mind of the Indian to turn his imagination in this direction, 
and that the hereditary manitou probably became the totem of the clan. 

The close similarity between the clan legends and those of the acquisi- 
tion of spirits presiding over secret societies, as well as the intimate 
relation between these and the social organizations of the tribes, allow 
us to apply the same argument to the consideration of the growth of 
the secret societies, and lead us to the conclusion that the same psy- 
chical factor that molded the clans into their present shape molded the 
secret societies. 

If this argument is correct, we must expect that the legends of the 
secret societies, although belonging to the most sacred myths of 
the tribes, show indications of foreign influences, as these must have 
offered the material for the suggestions which gave rise to the myths. 
I will not at this place enter into a detailed discussion of these tradi- 
tions as I have done so in another publication.’ I have shown that 
all legends of this region are of complex origin, and that they must 
have been carried over enormous distances from tribe to tribe. This is 
true as well of the more insignificant tales as of the most important 
myths, such as creation legends, and the legends of the origin of the 
secret societies. To give only one or two examples: In the tale of the 
origin of the cannibal society of the Hé’iltsuq (p. 401), it is told how a 
woman gave birth to a number of dogs, who attained the secrets of the 
cannibal society. This tale is found over the whole of the northwestern 
portion of North America, among all the Athapascan tribes, among 
the Eskimo, and all along the North Pacific Coast. Only in this sin- 
gle instance is it connected with the origin of the secret societies, and I 
conclude, therefore, that a foreign story has been embodied in this myth. 

While here the foreign portion of the myth forms only a slightly 
connected incident of the tale, foreign material is much more closely 
interwoven with the whole fabric in the most important one of all 
the legends of secret societies, viz, the tale of BaxbakualanuXsi‘waé. 
When we compare this myth with the creation myth of the Chinook ° 
we find a remarkable resemblance in certain parts of the legends. 
The grandmother of the divinity of the Chinook, when a child, was car- 
ried away by a monster. Their child became the mother of the culture 
hero, and by her help the monster was slain. Among the Kwakiutl, the 
cannibal spirit carries away a girl, and is finally slain by her help. 
In one version, their child becomes the new cannibal spirit. There 
exist several stories on the west coast of Vancouver Island which form 


'““Tndianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas,” Berlin, 1895, p. 
329. 
2 Chinook Texts,” Bulletin T 200f the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1894, p.9. 
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probably the connecting links between these two legends. Further- 
more, the important incident of the magic flight which figures in the 
Kwakiutl legend (p. 400) has so wide a distribution, not only on the 
Pacific Coast but also in the Old World, that we must consider it a 
foreign element in this myth.' 

These instances show that the myths referring to the ceremonial are 
of complex origin. 

I will point out another peculiarity of these traditions: When we 
compare the legends as told by the various tribes of the coast, we find 
that the ceremonial is derived from a variety of myths. Some men 
obtained it from BaxbakualanuXsi’waé, others from the wolves, still 
others brought it down from heaven. The legend of the Tsimshian tells 
that a hunter obtained it from a bear who took him into his lodge in 
the interior of a rock (p. 652). Traditions which are entirely distinct 
in character and origin are brought forward to explain the origin of 
the same ceremonial. 

What does this prove? We have seen that none of the tales referred 
to can be considered as a growth of the genius of any of these tribes 
uninfluenced by any foreign sources. All the traditions are full of for- 
eign elements which can be traced, step by step, to distant regions. 
When we see, therefore, that the same ritual is explained by a variety 
of traditions, we must conclude that in this region at least the ritual is 
older than the tradition referring to the ritual; that the former must be 
considered as primary, the latter as secondary. 

I believe the source of the ritual, as well as of the legends which are 
connected with it, must be looked for in the advantages and the pre- 
rogatives which the membership of secret societies gives. This must 
have caused a desire to possess such membership, which either led 
men to acquire memberships in existing societies, or, where these were 
not sufficient, for the people to invent new ones. Of course, I do not 
mean to say that the Indian invented traditions consciously and 
intentionally, but that the desire excited his fancy and his whole state 
of mind, and that in this manner, after appropriate fasting, the oppor- 
tunity was given for hallucinations, the material for which was neces- 
sarily taken from the existing ideas, or from the ideas of neighboring 
tribes. These are the peculiar phenomena which were set forth by 
Stoll in his book on Suggestion, and I think in a deeper manner by 
Tarde in his book on the Laws of Imitation. 

It is easily understood how the exciting aspect of the ceremonial of 
the cannibal society caused a young man who had gone fasting to 
believe that he saw in his hallucinations the same spirit under new 
conditions, and to tell of his experience after his return. As the 
notion had become established that the spirit, after having been seen, 
had a tendency to reappear to the descendants, an opportunity was 
given for the formation of a new place in the secret society. We may 

'For a remarkable analogue of this tradition collected among the Golds of Amoor 
River, see ‘“‘Globus,”’ LXX1, page 92. 
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therefore assume that the psychological explanation for the develop- 
ment of the complicated system of the membership in secret societies 
lies in the combined action of the social system on the one hand and 
the method of acquiring manitous on the other. 

While these considerations explain the variety of forms of the secret 
societies and prove that the myths on which the ritual is apparently 
founded are probably secondary in character, they do not give a clew 
to the origin of the secret societies and of the peculiar customs con- 
nected with them. There are, however, indications which allow us to 
conclude that these customs had their origin in methods of warfare. 
First of all, the deity Wina‘lag-ilis is considered the bringer of the cere- 
monial. This name means “the one who makes war upon the whole 
world,” and he rules the mind of man at the time of war as well as 
during the period of activity of the secret societies. For this reason, 
also, the secret societies are in action during times of war, in winter as 
well as in summer (see p. 429). All the oldest songs of these socie- 
ties have reference to war; the cannibal, the bear dancer, and the 
fool dancer, are considered as chief warriors, and fall into eestasies as 
soon as they have killed an enemy. All this seems to indicate that 
the origin of the secret societies has a close connection with warfare. 

But one thing more must be considered. The customs which we 
observe nowadays are evidently a modern development of more ancient 
forms. The ceremonial of cannibalism, which nowadays is the most 
important part of the whole ceremonial, is known to have been intro- 
duced among the various tribes recently, although its foundation, the 
idea of the existence of a spirit who is killing people, is present among 
all the tribes. The Kwakiutl state uniformly that the custom of 
devouring men was introduced among their tribe about sixty years 
ago, and that it was derived from the Hé’/iltsuq. We also have 
conclusive evidence that the custom was acquired by the Tsimshian 
not more than seventy years ago, and that they also obtained it 
from the Hé‘iltsuq. Therefore there is no doubt that the custom origi- 
nally was confined to the small territory of the Hé‘iltsuq. Among the 
southern tribes the action of the cannibal was confined to his taking 
hold with his teeth of the heads of enemies, which were cut off in war. 

The form in which the ceremony of cannibalism of the Hé’iltsuq 
appeared first was the following: A slave was killed by his owner, and 
then was torn and eaten by the cannibals, or pieces of flesh were torn 
with the teeth from the arms or the chest of people, or, finally, corpses 
which were prepared in a particular manner were devoured by the can- 
nibal. The first of these customs shows clearly its close connection 
with warfare. The slave is the booty of the cannibal or of his relatives, 
and by slaying him the victory is once more brought before the eyes of 
his admiring friends. It is hardly possible to prove definitely that the 
secret societies have developed exclusively from customs relating to 
warfare, but I believe my remarks have made clear the close connection 
between the two phenomena. 
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APPENDIX. 


[To page 336. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE CLAN O’MANITS’ENOX OF THE LASQ’ENOX. 


G-a‘x’amlaé Dz’i‘lqoaloLEla Lawis sa‘sEmé yix Sé’paxaés LO Ya‘q’- 1 
Came he it is said Dz'i'lqoaloLela andhis children that Shining down and 
Ent’Emaé xa ts’Eda’q LO G-é’xdEn LEwa xond‘ksé Da‘ddqoanagé- 


First speakerthat woman and  (é'xden and last his child. Seeing from one cor- 
ner to the 


sEla. K’é’/slaé qi’/nEmas Dz’i‘lqoaloLEla yix L’é’sElaqa ga 
other. Not it is said came the wife of that sun woman for 
hé1éné mas qf’samasé L’é/sElaqa xa L’é’sEla. Hé’lat’a 
her being who makes walk sun woman the sun. But he came down 
O’manis yix Lawis sa/sEm. Hé’x’ida am lawis G-é’x- 5 
Dz’ i/lqoalocela and his children. Right away it is said Gé'x- 
den la la’xa Wa’‘k’éqésLa. La dd’x’oaLEla xa 


den went he walked tothe Bent Bay its name. > discovered the ten 
wen 


Xua’‘k’una mExé’s liq. La‘lae wunwi’k-aq, laam lawis lax a’Laea sa 


canoes lon there. Then _ he hid from them, he went itis said at inland = of 
the beach it is said the 


Xua/Xuak’una. Laé G-é/xdEn dExwuLt’a‘lis lag. La‘laé ya‘q’ég-aLé 
canoes. Then Gé’xden jumped —_ of the there. Then he spoke 
w 3 


da begwa/nEm: ya‘lag-iliséx, G-é’xdEn?” né‘x:-- 
the one man: “What you working for, Gé’xdgn?" he was 
sdlaé G-é/xdEn. La‘laé na/naxma’ya: 1OL.” La‘laé10 
told G-é’xdeEn. Then he replied : “Tam trying togeta from Then it 
magical treasure you.” is said 
wuLé’ G-é‘xdEna xa bEgwaé/nEmé: “Maé‘noxoas?” La’‘laé na/naxmayé 
asked G-é'xdEn the man: “Of what tribe are Then it heanswered 
you?” is said 


da begwa‘nEmax: “Ma’x’endxu’nux. Hau’xwidéx aléwats’ii‘xsndx 
the man: “Weare killer whales. He broke it our hapting canoe 
gi’‘qamayéx.” La‘laé wuLia‘s‘Awé G-é’xdEn lax t’Emydsé xés Xua’k’- 
this chief.” Then it he was asked at sewing for ca- 
is said material his 
unéxs hau’xwidaé, La/laé né’La sa dé/éx. ax’é/dEx ddé‘xa,” 
noe it was broken. Then it hesaid of cedar “Go take cedar 
is said the twigs: twigs,” 
néXso6 laé G-é/xdEn. La/‘laé qa’vida. K-’é’slat’a qii/Laxs di‘la15 
he was itis G-é’xdgn. Then it he walked. Nothe went long hecame carry- 
told = said is said ing 
xa dawé’x qas laxa begwa‘nEm. La‘laé da bEgwi‘nEm aaLtsa‘la 
the cedar to give them tothe man. Then it the man broke to 
twigs is said pieces 
xa d0/wéx: “ Ma‘sé xa’/nLEla g-iLa’sik: te’lqoa?” La‘laé da bEgwa/nEm 
the cedar ‘What makes it weak?!" Then it the man 
twigs: is said 
ya‘laga xa nEm0’kué bEgwa‘nEm qa lés ax’é‘dEx sE’bésa. La‘laé da 
sent the one man to go take twisted on Then it the 
beach (#) is said 
665 
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1 beEgwa‘nEm dzi/lX’wida. K-é’slat’a qii‘Laxs g-a‘xaé da‘la xa sE'lbés. 
man rap. Not it is said long he came carrying the twisted on 
beach 
La‘laé da begwa/nEm t/E/mx”’ it xa Xud‘k’una. La‘laé dzi’XsEmtsa 
Then it the man sewed the canoe. Then it herubbed on to it 
is said is said 


qoalé’k:i laxis tEma‘yé. Laam La‘laé g-i’‘qamaya sa ma’x’éndx 
gum onhis seam. That was finished. Then the chief of killer whales 
the 


yix Hé'lililag-ilis, hé/ikm Lé’qEm sa g:i‘qamaya sa maa/mx’éndX: 
that Hé'lililag:ilis. That was the name chief killer whales 
the t 


5 “La’mOX 1aLEn xui/Ibalax ma’sto 1a’x6x G-é/xdEn qa sEk-i‘lasOX xa 
“Thisour will go quartz harpoon to this G’é’xden to spear the 
my pointed 


qoayi'm. Hé’mis 7é’LEqEm s 7o MEnmEnléqa'las, 
whale. And it the names of Me'‘nlészElas and Me’‘nmeEniléqa'las, and it 
Ma/xéxsék-ila Lés g-Ok"Lads. La/Lé ma’x’éndxLés LO’qulé- 
your future killer whale will your future It will killer whale will future 
house painting be house. be be your dish. 
Lads. Hé’mis hala/yu LO q’ula’sta yEwa xui‘/lx”’éx xuta’/yu qas saX- 
your. And the death and the water and the quartz knife for utcher 
bringer of life edged knife 
x‘ii/Los.” La‘laé wi’ XstEndé da maa’mX’én6X 1a‘xis alé’wats’é. La‘laé 
your.” Then they launched the killer whale at their hunting canoe. Then 
10LEx”’@/dé da maa‘/mx’énéx. G-i/xlaé G-é/xdEn nii/nak" laxis g-dk*. 
they started the killer whales. He thencame G-é’xdEn home tohis house. 
Laa‘m sEk-a’ xa qoayi’m LEwa q’a’sa. Lag:iLtsé g-i’qaméx”ida. 
Then he speared the whale and the sea otter. Therefore he became a chief. 
Lalaé qa’/s'idé Gé’xdEn. La‘laé dod’x’oaLEla xa _ 


Then again he walked G°é’xdEn. Then he discovered the wolves. 
Wa’xsqEm laédankm. La‘laé ma’/LEmé da nE’mé wi'wadq. La‘laé 
A head ateach itis the one. Then itis twoheads the other wolf. Then 
end said said 
G-é/xdeEn lax qas ya/yaq’Entamé xa wi’wadq: “ Ma/s0s axsEwi’q’ds?” 
Gé'xden_ there to speak tothe wolves: ** What you doing you!" 
15 né’x-laé G-é/xdEn 1la/xa wi/wadk". La/laé Lé/lalé da wi’ wadkuax 
he said to the wolves. Then they called the wolves 
G-é’xdEn qa lés lax g-o’kuas. La‘laé G-é/xdEn sa ma/LEMé 
Géxden to go to their house. Then hewasputon of two 


his back the headed 
Léa/laé la’/xa dz’Ela‘L, sa xu’/mdé. Lia‘laé 
wolf. Then they at the lake, the village of land otter. Then 
arrived the 
ya’‘qég-aLé da wi’wadk": “Laams lé/dEndxsLEs xu’mdé.” La/‘laé 
he spoke the wolf: “Now you this will be land otter.” Then 
your dance 
da wi/wadk": “ La‘laé la’g-aa lax g-d’koa sa gvi‘la. “Laams 
he trotted the wolf. Then they at hishouse of grizzly Now you 
arrived the bear. 
20 lé‘denuXs is g:i/la.” G-a/xéLa sa L’a’sq’énox 1é‘idEndX sa g‘i/la LEwa 
this will be your = grizzly Therefore the a‘sq’énéx having of grizzly andthe 
dance bear. dance the bear 
xu/mdé. La‘laé sa wi'wadk". Lé‘laé la’g-aa lax g’d’/kua 
land otter. Then walked by wolf. Then they at the house 
the arriv 
sa wi’waok. Haé’LEla’yu lax g*d’/kua sa g’é/qamaya sa wi'waok xa 


of wolf. He was taken at thehouse of chief of wolves the 
the the the 


Léqadés La‘laé wuLia’/sawa: “ Ma‘sdés ya‘lag-ilisax?” 
bis name Howling woman. Then he was asked, “what you working!” 
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Lalaé na/naxmaé G-é’xdEn: “ La/Lokoasdayin.” Lé‘laé dzd’/sd sa 1 
Then he answered Gé'xden I come to get a magical Then he was of 
treasure. given the’ 
ma‘stO xumtxu’mtag-ila yEwa hala/yu Ewa lélé‘ida xa hama‘n- 
harpoon andthe makingeverything andthe death andthe dances, the langhing 
burn bringer 
XolaL qiq’é’/LElaL. La‘laxaa né‘k-é qas wi'na 


dance andthe mosquitodance. Then again said Howling Woman that they tomake 
go war 


xa lESuXLii‘yas sa lélqoalaLayé. La‘laé Tsd’ku- 
the Masters their name their name of the tribes. Then ‘Canoe 
lag-iLa laé da g:i’qamayas. Hé’x’ida am lawis Ja wi/né da wi’wadk". 5 


Breaker’ itis the their chief. Right away itis said they tomake the wolves. 
said went war 


La‘laé qa‘x”idE xa g-i’/qaméXdé. MO’p’Enk-im laé da qa’gik". G-a’x- 
Then they cut off the chief past. Four fathoms hia itis the head cut They 
his head face said off. came, 
laé tsa’yi da qa’g-uk" lax G-é’/xdEn. Laam té’kuét’@édayu lax G-é’xdEn. 
itis they the heads to Then they were hungon to G-éxdeEn. 
said were to his body 
given 
amlawis dzé‘dzasi‘lé da qéqi’g:ikuax. Laé né/nakué 


At once it is said they squeaked the heads. Then he went 
home 


G-é’xdEn. Laa’m ‘10’kualaxés. Hé’x’ida amlawis qoa‘qoék-a xa 
G-é’xdEn. It was his magical treasure. At once itissaid he went whaling the 
qoayi’m. La‘laé G-é’xdEn ya‘laqax Dzi‘lqoaloLela qa lés g’oaa’ lax 10 
whale. Then is xden sent to siton at 


sa rock 
Do’‘q’uXdEma xa ‘Jawii‘la lax La‘sqas qa da‘doqoalésé xa qoayi’m. 
‘Watching place’ the standing at Lasqas to watch the whales. 


near the 
water 


Hé’Em lagiLs sEk-a’ lixa qoayi‘m LEwa lélai‘dé. Hé’Em 
Therefore they the La‘sq’énéx at the whales and the dances. That 
spear 
sa Laam la‘pa. 
was obtained by La’/sqéndx. That is the end. 
the 
(To page 355.] 
SONG. 


1. Ts’@LwuXLeEntséa sEns q’f/lasibwa lix Lé‘sdtéwaléts na‘la. 


Famous great our known at outside of world. 
Awiilé da giqama wulqamii’ilii g-i‘qama’ya Okugéslai ? (') lax 15 
Real the chief highest of all chief by himself ? to 
g‘i’g'iqama is lé‘lqoalaLé, “N6’gua’am laé as 
the chiefs of the tribes. “Tam itis having ser- of chiefs 
said vants 
is lé‘lqoalatai. N6’gua’am lalaé ayi‘lkoadés g-i’g-iqama’ya is 
of tribes. Iam it is said having for chiefs of 
speakers 
lé‘IqoalaLai. 1li‘laé lElaxs’a/mOLax q’E‘Iq’atisilax g-i’g:i- 
tribes. Iam it is said pieces of copper broken coppers the 
qama’ya is tsdla sEns g:i/qamaéx xa/nLElag-ilis 
chiefs of tribes.” Do not let our chief here get worse 
LO/malag‘ilis yaixLE‘na sEns gi‘qamaéx 1éIqoalaLai, 4/Lalai 20 
overdoing hurting property our chief here tribes, else 


Lens xa/nLElak-as léx-aam laxa L’A’/L’aqoa laxé le‘laxs’amiita q’a‘lqati- 


weshall get worse only being at the coppers atthe broken piecesof pieces of 
copper 


' One word missing. 


: 
: 
4 
B 
: 
; 
q 
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1 sawé laxs’Enta‘laLtsé q’alq’alte/laLtsé saptEnda’laLtsé, héwiyakilitsé, 
copper copperbreaker great copper breaker great whothrows cop- great towhom great 


per into water nobody can 
climb up 


k’@soyak-ilitsé, X6XslatséyayiLéx 

the Mighost one great chiefs. ; You went long ago you burnt to 
in k ashes 

xa nE/msqEmaX wut XOXslatséyayiLéx g-i/qama’ya 


the one long tribes. You went long ago chief 
ago 


lé‘lqoalaLai, q’u’mx”idamas xa la‘laxsalOLa yi’ 
tribes, making them run the to and making them runtoand you 
y ro in a hole fro in a hole 
LExtsEmMOL gins m0d‘qumé gins lé‘IqoalaLai. 


were enraged with our loaded canoe our tribes. You went long ago 
them in your at anchor 
canoe 


OXoa‘ya gua’pa’lis 1é/lqoalaLai. 
oh sound ts'6‘noqoa sound the famous one north end tribes. 
X6XslatséyayuLéx g‘i/qama’ya wma‘/Xuax‘ilayuléX g-i’‘qama’ya is 
You went long ago chief giving away blankets chief of 
1é‘IqoalaLai ya. 
tribe wood ya. 
2. goa’L sEns é/waqamé gEns q’a‘lasowa lax La‘sotiwalits na‘la. 


Don'tlet us our goinginfront our theonewho at outside forehead of world. 
of him is heard 


10 A lens 1é/IqoalaLai, ba/xswalaLa' g-ilOLayaLa xEns m0/qEmaé 


Ah! not let us, tribes, steal steal from loaded canve 
our ‘ 


g‘ins 1é/lqoalaLai, @’LalalEns ts’E’ng’um laxa wulasolaxa m6’koaso laxa 
our tribes, else we he willbe atthe hands will be will be hanged at 
angry tied the 

mo’qumaéx, lé‘lqoalaLai. “K*’és laxa/owis LEns wax’a/mlaxa wix- 
loaded canoe tribe. “ Never mind us do not mind it mind 

tséEm lixa. LO nE/msqEmak" 

greatis at ii. T alone I as great as this and one 

lé/IqoalaLai. LO m0d/sqamak" lé‘IqoalaLai. No’- 
tribe; as great as I and four tribes. I 

15 guaq’a’‘maas_ g*ixtowésO6 XusE‘la_ g‘i/xtowésO sEns_ g’i‘qamayéx 

am the one placed on top of ‘nee placed on top of our chief 


cr 


léIqoalaLai. La‘qoaqamlis, Neg-é/atsé, K’0’kuig-aliso. 
tribes. I am the one Copper face, Great mountain, Supporter, 
Wa’ wala’las, g:i/qé@téyatsé léIqoalaLai. Woa wa. 
Obstacle, my having mefor my tribes. Woa wa. 
master. 


(To page 355.] 
NEQA’P’ENK”’EM’S SONG. 

1. yoa‘la 1é/lqoalaLai! yoa‘la sa me‘lmeEl- 

Do not look around, tribes. Do not indeed look 
sEladadqgOL 1lé/IqoolaLai, a/Lala LEns da‘doxkwinala lax laXoX 

around, tribes, else we shall see something at our 

terrible 
20 Xtséax sa g*i/qama’ya. 


house great of real chief. 
the 


! A distorted Chinook jargon word for kapsiwa’la. 


ae 
stala 
and 
go’) 
hous 
of 
the 
latsé 
4 i 
wa'v 
| 3. 
noise 
| 
s le 
| of 
4. 
| laX¢ 
| ble, 
tséa 
great 
kwis 
| on 
| 
tse@a: 
| great 
| tsE’1 
tséa: 
| great 
| 
| the 
LE’! 
| | ca 
2. 
| 
ne 
er, 
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2. lé/IqoalaLai! sa 1 


Do not look forward and backward, tribes, do not pA look forward 


stalaXdadqOL, lélqoalaLai! a/Lala LEus daé‘doxkwinala lax laXoX 


and backward, tribes! else we shall see something at our 
terrible 


g°0/Xtséax sa a’/lax g‘i‘qama’ya. Ts’d‘noqoanuXtsé lalOX g-6/xtséax 
house great < real chief. Ts'd‘noqoa having great our house great 
the 
sa g‘i/qama’ya. La’g-iL tséasoX ha/manékwilalatséa 
of real chief. Therefore our making unable to great making numb 
the move 


latséa, k’@s q’u/laXLag‘ila, k’és pE/nLExLagvila aiXOX g°d’/xtséax sa 5 
great, not life making, not breath making our house great pd 


wa‘ waxsqEmg-ilaxtséa A‘lax g*i’/qama’ya. 
double chief great real chief. 
3. lé/IqoalaLai! yoa‘la sa ha‘yutela- 
Do not make noise, tribes! Do not PA make 


dadqoL, lé/IqoalaLai! a‘Lala sEns La‘aqala’yitséa sa La‘qanuXtséa 
noise, tribes! else we overturn great rw overhanging great 
the 


gi’qama’ya. g-a‘yaxalasa qoi‘Laxalasa g-ig-Eqama’ya 
chief. “T am the one from whom comes from “> is chiefs 
own ub 


s lé‘IqoalaLai. 10 
of tribes. 
4. dEndélix-ilaXda6x’6L, lé‘IqoalaLai! sy0a‘la sa dEndélix:i- 
Do not grumble, tribes! Do not oa grum- 


laXda6x’dL, léIqoalaLai! laXOX sa 
ble, ; tribes! in our house great - double 
the 


tséa geiqama’ya. lai a’la. 
great chief. Making all expect to die frighténing blood 
kwisawé sa wa’/XwuLa ma’mEnLéya 
on body of those who to enter to eat at chief's in our house 
the tried house 


tséax sa g:i‘qama’ya.” HaiXa’mé g-in 15 
great f double great real chief. Only thatitis me 
the 


tsE/nkumna‘xua ha‘Istalag:iliLa g-ixstalag:iliLa laXOX ma/menlayi 
angers eating a little only eating like a chief in our food given 
ts@ax sa g-i/qama’ya. 


great double great real chief. 


[To page 356.] 
HE’NAK’ALASO (—ENVIED). 


1, WaLmé@’g:in néx-qé dgwu’la kwii/nésElamas xana‘la. K’é/saiLEn 
I thought i said another one made smoky the weather. No Iam 
nEmogulag-ilis am hég-alag-ilis am kwa‘kux-dlatséa wOxspEndalatséa 
theonlyoneinthe world the only one on earth making smoke great at both ends of the year 
LE‘lanEm axa wi’ wulqE’mak" lé/IqoalaLai; wo ho ho. 20 
called the all tribes tribes; wo ho ho. 
2. La s 
What will be his word of what will he say again the spider woman; 


} 
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1 k*’ésLait’6 am0/sayaLa wailéqayaLa waldEms ya‘yagét’énéqa; k-’és- 
not will he brag going in zigzag his words the spider woman; not 
ines 


will he brag he will give awayca- _— carrying canoes in his pretending to break 
noes mouth coppers 
k-Oqoabula/yaLa k’ué/lasbuLi’/yaLa wa’/LdEm s 
pretending to break pretending togive feasts pretending to give grease the words of 
coppers feasts 
yayagéténéga 1e’mlEmXumlisa qué/quxaLEnmli’sa 
the spider woman thus he turned dry in his face « moldy in his face 
5 hé’nak’aétse La’Lawitsé sEns 
standing in front standing in our chiefs. 
of their belly front of him 
3. éx Ganag-alas. La/naXua’mék- wax: waé/néxsila 
Nothing at all is enough for you. Sometimes this tried maltreating 
a/nag’ila lamXd’as haiqué’x’s mi‘sLa wa‘yOLa ya‘yaLe“g:iwé qanLo 
making you will be like what old dog open your legs be- when I 
enough (future) fore me shall 


ya’‘k-aliLo, he‘imoOLxaas qué’x”idé layO’Lg:in laxs’EndéyoL xa Lé‘qEm- 

get excited in thus you did when I did break copper the named 
the house, 

noXtsea a/ngolatséa 76 sEns yaéxLEn LéqEmnoé Xtsea 


great ‘Cloud great’ and ‘Of whom all are great our property named great 
ashamed’ 


10 hai‘matséa 76 mAax’éndxtséa LéqEMnOXtséa Opalaad‘tséa Lé’/qam- 


‘Chief great’ and ‘Killer whale great’ and named great “7 of great and named 
anc 


nuXtséa k-intségumnu X tséa 76 Leqamnu Xtséa qau/lomatséa. Haimen 


great ‘Of whom allare great and named great * Beaver great.’ That is 
‘raid’ mine 


nE/ngEmx”itayii ya/lasuwa m0‘masasowa Xa té‘istOs, peLpaXsédwa 


whatisthrowninto my vanquished ill treated the limpone limp when eaten 
the fire when I eat, 


xa/daak"mEnéx wi‘wi'lala xoa g-i‘qama’ya. 
slim small ones trying to van- this chief. 
quish 
4, Wée’g-a xoa gi’/xéLEladx ma/mEnLéya Lawu‘Iqamayax, 
Go on! the poor one who en- who — tobe fromthe sons of the chief 


ter 

whose own name great smokearound great smoke ahead great chief. 

the worl 
WaN’E'mLa wa lEmx”ida q’é’k-isamas nax’édamasLa yéx‘ts’OsElaitsoX 
Never mind endeavor to give them making drink qualmish 
much food 
h0’g’oaLElats6x wi’laqg6 10’yEwind Xoa g:i‘qEma’ya. 
vomiting ~ never goes back from chief. 
7 the middle 


(To page 358. ] 


1. YanandXlai wa’ya sa ya‘lagvilis sa na‘la. 
There isa itis theriver of traveleraround of world. 
r sai the the world = the 


2. YaLaé/wisElai na‘/na sa wi’ya sa ya‘lagcilis sa na‘la. 
He is wild itis the bear of river of traveler around of world. 
said the the the world the 


20 «3. Ya’xsEm ts’E/lx‘aya xa wa’ya sa ma’mEnsilalisax g-ins 
Badn then it is upthe the river of measuring lifeof man our 
lé‘lqoalaLé. 
tribes. 


SENDS 
of our 


3. 


pala 
one 
always 
the fi 


4. 


héist 
going 
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4. Ya! si/siyaL laé ts’E/lx-aya wa/ya sa ma‘meEnsilalisax g-ins 1 
Ya! si‘siyaL Ge the river measuring life of man our 


ver 
le‘ElqoalaLé. 
5. Ya! la’m la‘laé awa/wustalék" La’qostalék" ayiya xEns n0‘laqamaé 
Ya! they itis great things going copper going up ayiya our oldest brother 
are said up the river the r : gx 
aya xg-ins 1é’ElqoalaLé, 
aye of our tribes. 
(To page 358. 
1. Halidqoag-a/nEmt dna L’é’s’ala g-A/nEmLa g’é’qama’ya lé‘IqolaLai 5 
He will not have mercy heat it will be the chief tribes. 


upon the people 
2. La‘tsék-as g-a/nEmLé halid’qula L’é’s’ala g-a/nEMLa téqoapiitséa 


Thus great will be not having the heat it will be great fire with 
mercy stones in it 

sEns g‘i‘qama’yé 1é/IqoalaLai. 
of our chief tribes. 

3. Motma’nd’s’a q’é’q’ak-is t’ai‘qoa- 

You eat all the rest eating much who eats the rest this greatone who this great 
of the feast always gives feasts 

palaLtséx g-i/qama’ya lé‘IqoalaLai. 

one who chief tribes. 


always performs 


4, LO‘malag‘ilitsé wist’Ens g-i/qama’yéx lé‘IqolaLai. Wiq’ana‘koei 10 


Too great is what he is this chief tribes. Who is like to him 
doing our 
héistalaEn k’oé@‘latséstala xEns g-i/qama’yéx 1é/IqolaLai. 
going around giving feasts all our this chief tribes. 
around. 
5. YOo’EmxEnt és’aqEmOL hé/wéxaLé nE‘mp’anaLa k’ua’k’uilatse- 
This must be t into him he never once gave a small 
y his father 
maiLa g’é/qapoé suns gi‘qama’yé lé/IqolaLai. 
feast lower chief of our chief tribes. 


TUNE, RECORDED BY F. BOAS. 


Halio - qoa-g*a - nE- mt a na-a- L’é-s’a la ila 


Beating y om: | 
g’a-nEm - La gé - - 
| | 
_ 


= 
of 
l 
Akg 


_ 
6 - 6 - - hé ya halio 


- nE - L’é - s’a g*a-nEm-La 


qa-ma-yé ha yé ya Mha..... 


Lat - sé k*as g’a - nEm - Lé é - yo - koa - la - tsé 
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SS 


d dys | 


The three part beats are syncopated, the sticks being raised at each 
quarter and therefore falling nearly on the second eighth of the three 
part bar. The four part rhythm is syncopated in the same manner. 
The rhythm of the tune of the second line, Lats’ek-as g-anEmLé, is not 
quite certain. I counted the f of the second bar almost three eighths, 
and also in the seventh bar of this part, but there seemed to be 
throughout slight irregularities in rhythm of the first seven bars of 
this part of the song, though the beating is perfectly regular, five 
eighths against three of the tune. The text as sung by my informant 
differs slightly from the dictated text. 


[To page 374.] 
Ni’yampalisa Lai laéx, ni’yampalisa Lai Lox, g-i’xadstéa Lai Lau 
Tale from the be- your, tale from the be- your, you came up 
ginning ginning. 
your Q’o’moqoa house real wealth moving, real wealth coming ashore, wealth on 
came up 
nEg‘isilask-as’6 né‘g-iyatsék-as’6. Ni/yampalisa Lai LOx. 
his back making a mountain great real mountain. Tale from the be- your. 
of property ginning 
(To page 382.] 


NOMASE NXELIs. 


Qoa‘LEla laé NO‘masé da begua/nEm lax A‘g-iwa’laa lax mEku- 
Inthe beginning it man at A’g:iwa'la at in front 
sal 


ma”ya Tsa‘xis. G-0’guat sis lax A’g-iwa’la. Xu/ng-ink-dla El 


of Fort Hehada his house at A'g-iwa'la. Father and son it is 

Rupert. house said 

qawis xonod/kué NEmia’g-u’stalis a‘mlaé NO’mas 
with his son ‘Copper maker face,"’ They came up together itissaid Nd’mas 
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l-yawis Qoi’LEla a/mjaé xa L’iqoa. 

and his copper. Inthe be- itissaid helayonitwith the copper. Therefore 
ginning knees drawn up 

Z0a’/LElaam xond/kua, G-a‘xlaé Yix-a/qEmaé 

in a= begin- ‘Copper maker face ' its name the child. He came it is Yix'a/qEmaé 
ning i 

hé‘ilax Né@/x-laé Yix-d/qamayaxs q’ulé‘ndkua as NO‘mas. 

andaskedto No‘mas. It is siad Yix-a'qEmaé his uncle having of Nd/mas. 


do something 
for him 


Laa’m hai/lanEma Lé Yix-d/qamayax NO’mas qa és 
Then he to by Yix-Aqemaé No/mas that he took a wife. 
wor 


5 Hai‘laé g-0’kula Yix-a’‘qamaé LiXsi/waé. La‘am ma’wodé Yix-a’qaya- 
It was the town Yix-a’qEmaé LiXsi’wae. Then he caused him Yix-a'qE- 
to move his 
camp 
max ga s lé qap’ii/LaLawé lax LiXsi’waé, qa qEg*’'taénéLas 
maé Né/‘mas_ that he went to live together at LiXsi’waé, for he wanted to marry 
with him 
xono’kuas g’@/déLas Sa’g’yé. Mer’Xula laé Yix-a’qa- 
his child Yix'a’qEmaé his princess Sa‘gi'yé. He desired it 
saic 
mayax g*0’kuas Sa’g:i’yé yaxs L’AxL’ayaai‘koaé, La’g-iLas néx: qa s 
maé his house Sa’g:i'yé his carvings. Therefore A that he 
saik 


qig’a’dé laq. Ma’x’éndx laé k’a’‘tama’ya sa g-ok". G’utsé’gilaé da 
married her there. Killer whale itis the ~~ i ofthe house. Sitting onits back the 
said the front 
10 ts’@’k’oéq. El k’@s Zoii’Laats awi/nakuiLa sa g*ok". La‘am 
gulls. Not itis not the same allaround the ofthe house. Then 
said floor 


laé NO’/masé g’i/ldzaqoaL da‘la xés qa és 
it is Nod/mas first out of the he will he willspeak first taking his staff, for it 
said canoe go 

hé’g:iLakEl Soii/Lé sé’k’aqinds sé/k’aqinds séxsq’a’- 
therefore itis thus his staff hand on top of it his staff because he 

said therefore 
qalélaas lax g’é’/sg’@déLa sa g:i’giqama’ya sa 1é/IqolaLai. 
carried on his there princesses of the chiefs of the tribes. Then 
hands 

xis ya’q’antp’éq gé s sé’k’aqind. Laa’mlaé JOLx g’é/déLas 
he took his speaker'sstaff for his staff. Then itis he got the princess of 


said 


15 Sa’g:i’yé. Laa’mlaé 4’mé NO’mas la nema‘éL 76 Yix-a’qamé. Laa’m 


Sa’gii'ye. Then itis only No’mas was togetherin and  Yix'a’qemaé. Then 
said house 
laé lax Ts’A/waté, La‘laé qa s lé lax 
itis it was time to in Ts'a’wate. Then they prepared that he went to 
said enter 

Ts’A’waté. Laa’m NO/masa sés L’A’qoa. La/xdadx laé 
Ts'a' wate. Then _—ihe wanted to give swith copper. There they itis 
a feast his said 
sé‘x’uit. Laa‘m lawis ha‘hanbala lax L’a’qoaxstelis. Laa’mlaé 
paddled. Then it is said they stopped at ‘Copper under rock.’ Then it 4 


ta'tétsa qa s La‘laé wax: a’xa t’e/sEm qa 8 la’xse 
they wanted for stone in house. named? try they got that stone for it totake 


to take the said into 
stone canoe 
20qaslés lax Ts’a’waté. La‘laé we/Ldadxs. A’Em la we’sla La’‘ts’Ex- 
for togo to  Ts'a’wate. Then itis they werenot Only he then he put un- 


said strong enough. 


stélése 
der it 
L’a’/qoi 
‘Copper 
o”may 
paymel 
having 
Laa’m 
Then 
Laa‘m 
Then 
qamay 
success 


G’oad 
Wii! Ie 
Wi! t 
ba‘xus’ 
he became 
natural mé 


dix”it é 
son ¢ 


xuno’‘k" 
the son 


La‘naX 


He wen 


alaLég: 
a‘laLé t 
wisLa | 


there ii 


“Adé’,” 
“Friend,” 


héquiilé 
go onin this 
way 


awulN’é 
he desired 1 
LI 
at the 


La‘laé N 


Then it is 


} 
said 
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stélésa sa L’a/qoa la/xa t’é’sEm. Hé’‘imis 4’Em la Lé’qEm sa té@/sEmé 1 


der it ofthe copper tothe stone. That is only is thename ofthe stone 
L’i’qoaxstElis. Laa’m né‘k-ixs xa tVé/sEm qa és laé‘naé 
‘Copper under rock.’ Then he said he got the stone for his going 
sa L’a/qoa liq. Laé‘laé la’g-aa lax Laa’m 
payment made ofthe copper there. Then bab » he arrived at Ts'a' wate. Then 


sés L’A‘qoaxstala atsEtié’laxséla sé‘k-aq’and. 
having his staff _his copper on top staff, hand on top also staff. 


Laa’m k’ui‘las’it xa q’é/nEmé lé/IqoalaLaya. Laa’m L’a‘yu xés Lé’qEm. 5 


Then hegavea the tomany tribes. Then he his name. 
least changed 


Laa‘m laé Lawu’l- 
Then it is ‘Having smoke * on him, * Copper maker face © on him his 
saic 


qamayas. lat’a nEmO’kué xond’s. Laa’m wi’ la. 
successor. ‘Giving in the morning"! but one his i Thatis all. 


[To page 384.] 
Voaai’s laé da ts’é/kumElk" 14x 


Sitting on itis the bird headdress at Te’ng‘is. Thenitis hetookit his bird mask. 
the beach said said 


Wii! laa’m lawodéL xés ts’é/kumL, laa’‘m Lé/qadés Laé 
gu 


Wii! then he took it off his bird mask, then his name NeEm¢‘guis. Then 
ba‘xusit. La’laé Lé’x’uit qa s lé ma°walax K’a’qa. Laa‘m xu‘ngua- 10 
he became a ‘Then it is he moved that he went carrying to K-'a’qa. Then he had a 
natural man said goods in 

canoe 
dix’it és q’oa‘x’édé da g-ina/‘nEmé 
son of . O'maxt'a'laLé to be. Growing fast it » growing the child 
sai 
xuno‘k" as NEm0’guis. La‘laé héiLats’Ax’ida, laa‘m LO’k’uémas’ida. 
theson of Nem¢‘guis. Then itis he became a man, then he grew strong. 
sai 
La‘naX ua laé qa‘s’it ya’wis qulé’é LO’La’ watsaxLa‘laé qulé’ya s O/maxt’- 
He went walked withhis uncle Lé’La’watsaonhim itis theuncle of O/maxt’- 


(his name) said 4 
AlaLégilak® qa s lé kué/xa xa mé‘guat lax as Tsa‘xis. A’ma 
alaLé tobe that he went clubbing the seals at thebeach of Tsa‘xis, Only 
wisLa laé a/wag-ilisEla kué’xa lax LEma‘is as Tsf‘xis mé’guat. 15 
there itis walkingtoandfro clubbing at thebeach of Tsi‘xis atthe seals. 


said on the beach 
“Adé’,” né/x:lata NEm0’guis laxis ts’A‘yé LO’/La’watsa; sEns 
“Friend,” he said Nemdé’guis to his younger watsa ; do not us 
rother let 
héquiilé ya‘wix’idag‘a x‘ins qa ya‘yats’ sEns xund/kuéx.” Laé 
goonin this let us act us to go on the our son this.” Then 
way sea 
awulN’étEx ya/nEma sés xés kuéxa/nEmé da q’a‘sa 76 mé‘guat 
he desired more game ofhis son his what he clubbed the sea and seal 
otter 

la‘xa as Tsa‘xis qa laxlak-ala g-@Ltsdx 14’xa da maa‘mk-Ala. 
at the beach of Tsa’xis to gorepeateily for him to the the islands. 


La‘laé Nemo’guis TEwis k’u/mElts’6t xa wélk". La‘laé 20 
Then itis Nemd‘guis and his yee burnt inside the cedar. Then it is they burnt 
said »yrother said 


‘Sun giving light to the world in the morning. 
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lbEent xés Lé‘qa, La‘laé Zoa/Lamaskq, laé wi/uxstEndaq xés Lé’qa 


the his canoe Then it is they finished, then they launched it his the canoe 
ends they were said they were 
building. building. 


is xOn0‘k". La‘laé mE‘ns’aLa’yodé da g:ina/nEmas is alé/wats’éL 

of son. Then he tried it on the the his child of hunting canoe 
the water the (future) 

lax Wats0‘lis. Lat’exs g-a’xaé né/nak" laé q0’t’ama’s 

at Deer Island. He was angry a little. He came home it = full he made 

sai 
xés Xua’k’una yisa q’A’sa TEwa mé‘guat. Xua/Xuilagat’a/la amlaa‘e 
his canoe those sea ot- and seals. He continued to go out it is said 
ters 

5 da g-ina/nEmé né’nalax. Laa‘m q’ayO’L xa TEWa mé‘guat. 

the child the every day. Then much the seaot- and seals. 
ters 


DO/qoaLag:a, adé qEns gu‘ngvilisalag:i q’a’q’oL’ALEla x6x wii‘ xaisaq’a 
** Look, friend, we will try to discover the how many 
sEns qa la‘lag:iLtsé Lé‘lalasot. La‘laé sé’x’uidé ts’A’yes 
our tribes that someone go toinvitethem. Then it is he paddled his younger 
said vrother 


yix L’0’‘Lawas. lax La’la‘té Le’la lax Haji‘alikrauwaé. G-a’xlaé 
that L'0/Lawas. He to toin- at Hai‘alik-auwaé He came 
will go vite 

lax Qag”’axstE'ls, Lé’la lax Ma’‘tag:i’la. G-a‘xlaé lax G’O’taqa’la Léla 

to Qag’’axstE’'ls, hein- at Ma'tag’i'la. Hecame to in- 
vit vited 

10 lax Lau’‘itsis, L’A’/xLaqoaXLé laé da bEguéa‘nEm. G-i‘xlaé lax Sé’lats’é 
at Lau itsis, L'a‘xLaqoa on him = it is the man. Hecame to  Sé’late’é 
sai 

qa 8 Lé’la lax Ma‘léléqala. G-a‘xlaé Lé’qolis lax La’L’aq’uxLa. La‘lae 

that he invite at Ma’léléqala. Hecame moving to La'L’aq'uxLa. Then 

Lé‘la lax Ts’@/nx-q’aid. G-a‘xlaé lax Ta’yaxgoL qa s Lé'la lax La‘lax- 

po at Ts'E'nx’q ‘aid. Hecame_ to Tayaxqot that he invite at La‘lax- 

¥ 

sent’aid. La‘laé L’a’stala‘xa g-Okula lax qa s Lé‘lalé’x 

sEnt'aid. Then he aun tothe town at Deer Island that he invite 
ou 


Wa’‘xap’alaso. La‘laé ne‘Ibent lax A’g-iwa’laa’ qa s Lé‘lalé’x Ni’mas. 
Wa'xap’alasd. Then he wentup to A’g-iwa'la thathe invite Nia‘mas. 
the river to 
a point 
15 Lalaé qa s lé lax LiXsi’waé. La‘laé Léla lax Sa‘g:i’yé. 
Then he wentup that he go to LiXsi’waé. Then hein- at 


the river on vited 
the water 


G-a‘xlaé lax XutsEtsé‘lis qa s Lélaléx YiXa/qEmaé; 14”laé lax 
Hecame to Xutsetsa/lis thathe invite Yi Xa'qEmaé ; then at theright 
utas LiXsi’waé qas Lé‘laléx La‘laé sé’x’uit qa s 1é lax O/s’Eq 
sideof LiXsi’waé thathe invite SE’nLaé. Then be pat that he went to O’s'Eq 
e 


the riv- 
er of 


qa s Lé‘alé’x Hé‘ilik-ina’kula; 1A‘laé lax Na‘laxvala axas Ts’a’/waté 
that he invite Hé@‘ilik-ina‘kula; then at Na‘laxLaia near Ts'a’ wate 
a/waxsta’yas qa 8 Le‘laie’xX Ya’xLEn. 
mouth of inlet thathe invite Ya‘xLen. 
20 Laa’m 14’‘La xon0‘k"as NEm0‘guis kué’xa alé’Xua qa LélanEmLa 
Then he was thechild of Nemé’guis§ always clubbing for guests (future) 
t 


with t 
spear 
sis Omp. Laa’m la’La qau’t’a asé xa q’i/sa Xoa 
of father. Then he was full house his the seaotters the all 
his going 


Xaha 
fu 


laé 1 
it is 
said 
Lélan 


gues 


La‘laé 
Theniti 
sai 


Lé NE 


comme 


na‘Lui 


kué’k' 
eagle 
(highest 
chief). 
qoe’g" 
hed 
Lé’qad 
his nan 
laa’m 
then it 
was 
na‘Lni 
they sta, 


“La 


“Kes 
“Not you 
La‘laé 
‘Then it is 

said 


wuLa’s 
he he: 


nE’ms 
ot 
chi 
| 
qo 
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pond 
xstix’’i 
came nea 
| 
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Xahai’‘p’6m qa nEX’u‘né sa g-alé. Hai’Em q’i‘q’andLé. NE’mxsaEm 1 
furs for blankets of first Thatwas sewed together. One 
the ones. 

laé g-a/xtEmasa lé/IqolaLaé qap’é’x”’it. La‘laé La‘lélala xés 

it is day they came tribes gathered. Then itis his invitation his 
said said met them 
LélanEm. La‘laé yé’qumag-aliLa xa mé‘guaté laxis Lé/lanEm, 

guests. Then it he he distributed the seals to his guests. 
sa 


La‘laé yaai‘qoémaLa sa Laa’m g-i’géla 
Thenitis hegavethem and their gifts of chiefs. Then he kept 
said their seats the for them 


Lé NEmO’guisé sa haq’oa’‘yi. La‘laé sa ts’é’/koayii lax g-i‘qEma’ya sa 
Nemé‘guis of belly part. Thenitis of hind legs to chief of 

the said the the 
nE/msqEmakué 1é/IqolaLa. Li‘/laé sa qE‘Ilq’ayi lax gué/LElé sa 
other one tribe. Thenitis of flippers to second rank of 

said the the 


gi/gEma’ya. Laam la Lé da 6’guida’ya sa mé‘guat la’xa bEgua’/nEm 


chiefs. Then fu- the body of seal to the men 
ture the 


qa‘laam. Wii! Laa’‘m gi/laL qa sa 
common. Wi! Then first the made for standing first < 
the 


na‘Lua’méma’s. La‘laé da‘x’id xa haq’oa’/yi qa s ya’X’uidEs 1la’xa 
clans. Then mt he took the belly part that he give it to the 
sak 

kué‘k", La‘laé qix’i'da laq ga s ts’owé’ s la’xa Haik] 10 

eagle Then he bit off therethathe gave it to who passed ittothe Then itis 
(highest those guests in the house. said 4 : 
chief). 
qoe’g-lakl q’oa/Lx6 a/mlaé na/Xua xés ya/X’uidayi. Laa’m 

he did every itissaid * he bit all his what he gave. Then 
Lé‘qadés Wa‘las NEm0’guis. Laa’m xaa‘wis Lé’x’ét xés Lawu‘lyama’ya, 
his name Wa'las Nemo’ guis. Then also he named his suecessor. 

laa‘m O’maxt’a/laLéXLa. Lalaé yaNX’uitsa q’a’q’énuL. Laa’‘m laé 
then it O'maxt'alaré on Thenitis he distributed sewed Then it is 


was him. said together (fur said 
blankets). 


ni/LnEmMémaxElax téxi/la qa t’éxila sa a’La bEgua/nEm. Laa’m 
the clans making for road(law) of later men. Then 
road (law) 
xak’é/da wad‘/kwé Lé‘lanEms. Laa‘m 15 


they stayed some his guests. Then they became his 
tribe. 


“LameEn né’x-laé O’maxt’AlaLa xis Omp. 
“Igo shall go farther this time,” said to his father. 
“K’ésLEs nai/nuXLoL. La mawé/sLaLEn la’stéx’i/déL.” “ Ha’g-a!” 
“Not you shall you expect me I will go first I will go to bathe.” “Goon! 
La‘laé qa’‘s'idé O’'maxt’alaLaya xa qaa‘/la. Laa’m la/wis x0’sit’ét laé 
Then he walked the morning. Then’ itissaid he bathed 


wuLa’x’aLEla xa k*’imvala. La‘laé O’maxt’a‘laLaé d0’/x’uaLEla xa 
he heard the sound of adz- Then it is O'maxt'a‘laLé saw the 
ing. said 
s wip. La‘laé k’ud’g-aals qa s x0’/séteté liq. G-a’xlaé Xua’- 20 
a of water. Thenitis he satdown that he bathed there. It came the sound 
pond said 
xstix’i/dé da k*’i‘mLala. Lé‘la’xaa qi’/s’idé O’maxt’a‘laLé Iaa laxaas 
came nearer the ~ of adz- Then again walked O'maxt'alaré then it 
ng. 
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1 qoé’sa’xstix’idé da Léa‘la’xaa nEqElsa’ xa wip qa 8 


far went the sound the oa ~ of adz- Then again hereached the water that he 
ng. 
x0/sétité. G-i/xlaé neEXuaxstix’idé da k’i/mLala. La‘laé qi’s’it. 
bathed. It came the sound came the soundofadz- Then itis he 
nearer ing. said walked. 


La‘la’xaa qoé’sa’xstanakulé da k’i/‘mLala. La/la’xaa q’a’/xa wap qa s 
Then again far sound moved the sound of adz- Then again hefound wa- that he 


ing. ter 
x0’si@’été G-d‘xlaé da k”’i/mLala nExua’Labéda’. La‘laé qa‘s’idé 
bathed there. Itcame the sound of adz- near a little. Then ihe walked 
ing 
Lalaé d0’x’uaLEla xa bEgua’- 
O'maxt’a'laé. Then he beheld the canoe. He was sitting a 


in the eanoe 
nEm k’i‘mLaq, xa ma‘stO Joa sé/wayd maLtsE’ma. 


man adzing. Itlayinthebow the harpoon and paddles two. 
of the canoe the 
‘A‘Emlawisé O’maxt’a/laLaé La/wap’Elsa xa bEgwa/nem. Hai’malaxdL 
Only behind the man. That had been 
ma’/gaguXLé. La‘/laé O’maxt’a/laLaé ya/q’égaL!” Qé’lak-asla xg-in 
gronse on him Thenitis spoke: “Thank you that I 
(his name). said a 
70’'kualéL g-Axs qist!” A’Emlawisé da ma’gag-u 
found a magic- this your work on the ground, friend!" Only the grouse 
al treasure 
10 do‘x’uédax O’maxt’a’/laLaé, la‘laé x-is’é/da. Laam -70’kualé O’maxt’a’- 
looked at O'maxt’alaé, then he disap- Then hefounda O’maxt'a’. 
peared. magical treasure 


laLaya xa TEWa mii/sté 10 sé’ wayd. 
laLé the canoe andthe harpoon and paddles. 
La‘laé xés Zu’nk-in q’alq". *Ma’Ltsa laamlaé yawis q’ulé’é 


Thenitis heputinto his nettle line. Two only then it is and uncle 
said the canoe said his 
L’0/L’awatsé. Laam ]a’k’dtésL. La‘laé La’sqEmdax Sa‘lots’a. La‘laé 
L’O’'L’awatsé. Then he wentacross. Thenitis he aimed at Noomas Then it is 
said (steered for) Island. said 
d0/’uaLEla xa sid”’nakula g-ég:ilaal lax Yaai’/Xugiwanu. Laa’m 
he beheld the paddlingcanoe started itis form Yaai’Xugiwanu. Then 


from said 
15 k-i/mqaunakula Lé’wé lax Sa‘lots’E. La‘laé qE/IqEpox’uit. “Qé’lak-asla 
they met and at Thenitis each heldthesides ‘Thankyou 
said of the other's canoe. 


nEmu0’t,” né/x‘laé O’maxt’a/laLa yax Qa’watiliqala. “K-’é’/sEn 
brother,” said to that Qa’ watilegqala. “NotI 
WULE la’g:iLa,” né’x-laé O’maxt’alaLa, La sEn 0/mpé qEn 
nothing on account of,” said O'maxt a'laLé. “Tam sent by my father thatI 
qaxs hé’x-aéné hé’LO lax qEg-a‘taas.” “Qé'lag-a!” 
come to you for you the only one what you right from to take a wife.” “Come!” 
né’x‘lata Qa’watilEgala lax O’maxt’a‘laLé qan sé/wik 


said Qa’ watilegala to O'maxt’a/laLé that I go you paddle be- 
hind me 


20 qa s la’xEn “La‘lax:i’ g-in q’A‘luXdé g-in nE’mudt.” 
that you go tomy house.” “Gothis my  harpoonline my to brother,” 
past you, 


né/x‘laé yix Qa’watilEqala. “Yi/xa 3u’/nk’in q’a‘lkoa 
said O'maxt'a‘laLé to Qa’ watilgqala. “That my line 
ar 

yawis mii‘stuXdé qawis Lé’wiXdé.” La‘laé Qa’watileqala au‘guaga 
andhis harpoonpast andhis mat past.” Then Qa’ watilzgqala also 
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1a sis q’Elk" 1a‘xis nE/mudt. A/’amlawis la La‘yap’a 1 
1 


went his Teather line past line tohis brother. Only it is said they exchanged 
sis alé’wats@Xdé. Wi'laam la g-i’g-axsax ya‘yats’ix-dés. “Hétsa’- 
their hunting canoes past. Everything things inthe canoes which they * Let us 
canoe had used. 
x‘ins qoa/qoaeaganOX hai/‘mé da kua‘x-ilas,” néx-laé O’max- 
go go back us house there the smoking,” said O'max- 
“yoa‘la,” né’x-lat’a Qa’watileqala “hai‘Emax-ins 
“Don't,” said but. Qa’ watileqala “we will goon 
agan La/‘maaqgos né/x-sés wa’/LdEm0s xés 5 
my my house. Then you you said your word its you want to be 
engaged.” 
La‘laé sé’x’uit hama’Lts’aqila g-iLéXdaédx. La‘laé lax sidlisi xawa lax 
Then they side by side "together. Then to lowerpart they at 
paddled of river were 
Gua’é, “A’EmLis ya/L’ALOL nE/mudt; qgénsd laéL laxEn 
Gua'e. “Only you take care, brother; when we enter at my house. 
T’é’paxLaXsitsé a’mLis g*i/xEn;” né/x'laé Qa’watilEqala xis nE/mudt. 
Follow on my heels only me,” said Qa‘ watilegala 2 brother. 
i 


La‘/laé né‘Laséxs ia/xsamaé t’éx-i/lé sis 1a/xis nE/mudt. La‘laé 10 
Then he told its badness the door of his house to his brother. aS 


ho’x’usdés qa s lé la/xa téxi‘la. La‘laé a’qalsé da goa/wina, La‘laé 
they walked thatthey go tothe door. Then it is it opened the raven. Then it is 


together said onthe 
ground 


dawé’Lé da La‘laé k-i‘mq’ag-aLé da qoa‘wina t’éx-i/lés 
they jumped the brothers. Then a* it snapped the raven its door 
sai 
g°0’/kuas Qa’watilEqala. Na’/Xua Em 1a/La 
his house Qa’ watileqala. All it issaid alive in the house carvings 
sa go/kuas Qa‘watileqala. Q’oé’q’ulilaé da si’siiL laé da 
of his house Qa’ watileqala. Alive the posts,  si’siaL the 
k-a’/téwaé. Laa’m Wi‘lx-stasilayuqoa xond’kuas Qa’ wati- 
beams. Then he was married to Wi lx'stasilayuqoa his child Qa'wati- 
legala. Wii! laa’‘m g’0’ku’lxLayit da g°0’/kué k’é’k’és’6 LEwald 
leqala’s. Wi! then’ the house was given the house and the carvings and 
to him in marriage 
na/Xua qa s qué/xstEm xa hama‘yé q’A’q’andL wa‘lasxé, kué/kuxté, 


all for his different kinds the food blankets lynx, marmot, 
ni’/LésqEm, mi‘tsasqEm, ala‘k‘im. Wii! laa‘m sé/wodayii sés 
wolverine, mink, dressed elk. Wa! = then they they took him his 
skins came home 


nEgu’mp Lawis Wa/‘wilaxsa amlaé da g-d/Xdé. 


as ea and his tribe. Everything itissaid came the house past 
aw 
Laa‘’m g’0’xwulsa sa lax K’a’qa. Hai‘mis la’g-iLs K-a/qaXLé 
Then he builta house of house at K-'a’qa. Therefore K-'a’'qa on it 
onthe ground = the (its name) 
da awi’/nak’uis qaxs la”’yoL k’a/xséstEndEx qa g-*d/kwéatsa 20 
the land for long ago legs plavedallaround K-'a’qa for place of house 
Laa’m qEg’a/danEm 
house obtained in Then he invited all O'maxt’a'laLé with what he had re- 
marriage. around his ceived from his wife 


la‘xa 
tothe first tribes. 
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[To page 406. } 
HO/XKOK*, 


1 Né’sa laé da ts’é’daq lax xa ts’a’k-us. Lé‘laé ts’ExLA‘la xa 
Pullout itis the women = at YaLe the fernroot. Thenitis they putit the 
said said over the fire 


mu’mXsEmak". G-i‘xlaé da 0’qoané xa mu’mXsEm xa q’é/nEM 


dried whale meat. They came the owls picking the dried whale the many 
meat 


n 
laé da O/qoané, Lé‘laé dd’x’oaLEla xa ho‘xhok«. G-ax g’ua’xtot xa 
itis the owls. Then itis they discovered the hd’xhok». Itcame  ssittingon the 
said said top 
Los; g*a’xlaé ba’niLEla TE’nLa xa O’gwéné sa wilk". G-A‘xlaé lax 


tree ; it itis downward pecking the trunk of cedar. It itis at 
came said the came said 


5OxLa’/ya sa wilk". Laé da léxoa xés 
butt of the cedar. Then it found it difficult the ho'Xhok« for its 
x‘i/ndzas. La‘laé qa‘/s'idé da hd’Xhok" qa s lé’ laxa_ ts’é@‘dax. 
beak. Then itis it walked the ho’ Xhok«* that he went tothe women. 
said 
Na‘wiLbé lat’é da hd’xhok", la bEguaé/nemxs la’xa ts’é/daq. 
It covered its but the hod/Xhok*, it a man hecame__ to the women. 
nose was 
La‘laé axLEnde sa m0d/mXsEm. Lipa’mléLa sa Lé/waé, 


Then itis they put of the dried whale Then it is they putit ofthe meat. 
said on fire meat. said before him 


La‘laé g-étsu’dE sa mo’/mXsEm la‘xa Lé/waé, La‘laé ya’q’ég-aLé da 
Thenitis they puton of dried whale onthe _ mat. Then itis he spoke the 
said to it the meat. said 
10hd’xhok": “K’ésEn ha’mapa Xoa mémXsEméX. Yi‘den 
hd’/xhok*: “NotI eat the dried whale meat. This my 
ha’mj/yuX da LE’qoax sa DbeEgua’nEméx.” A’Emlaé né‘k- da 


food the brain of the men. Only it 4 hesaid the 
saic 


hd/Xhok", la/laé LEe/nv’idé da hd’Xhokua xa ts’@/daxdé. 

hé’/Xhok*, then ne he pecked the hd’ Xhok«* the women past. One 
sai 

laté@/da wu'nx’idé. né/nak" qa s La‘laé da 


but hid. She home that she reported. Thenitis the 
came sai 


Naqgé/mgiilisala qa s wi‘na xa _ hd/Xhok*  La‘laé 
Naq6'mgilisala said that they went to make war the Then it 
upon sa 


15 Q’O/mk-ustals 7O Wa‘xalalaa ax’é/ida xa ¢é/d’Em sa_ ts’@da’/q qa 

Q’o'mk-ustals and Wa'xalalaa took the menstrual of woman that 
blood the 

s kwii/s'idés. La‘laé wi'na xa h0d/Xhok". La‘laé 14x ax’a’sdé sa 


they washed. Thenitis they the hd’Xhok«. Then itis they wenttothe of 
said made war said place the 


upon 
ts’e‘daqdé. La‘laé la’/xLala sa mémXsEm. Gra‘xlaé da 6’qoané. 


women past. Then itis they put of dried whale They itis the owls. 
sai over fire the meat. came said 


La‘laé dod’x’oaLEla xa hd/Xhokuaxs g’ua‘/xtut xa_ wi‘lkué. 

Then oP they discovered the ho/Xhok« came satontop the cedar. 
8a) 

G-i’/xlaé ba’ndLEla xa wi'lkoé. La‘laé laixa 6/xLaé, 


Itcameitis downward pecking the cedar. Then itis tothe buttofthe 
said said tree. 


20 La‘laé xak’a’ xi’ndzasdés lig. dzE/1X’uidé Q’6’/mk-ustals 76 
Then it is it its nose past there. Then it is they ran Qo0'mk'ustéls and 
said jammed said 


Wa'xal 
Wa'xal 

dzasdé: 
past. 
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a hou 
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Wa'xalalaa qa s kué’x’idéx x-‘i‘ndzasdés. Laa’m k-0’x’uidé x‘i‘n- 1 


Wa'xalalaa that it struck its nose past. Then it broke its nuse 
dzasdés, Ja’q’us. Laa’m La‘la. 
t. They itis pushingitinto intothe fire. Then = it was 
(To page 408.] 


THE GHOSTS. 


0/kula laé K’oa’La sa‘sEm 1]a’xa ai’k’é awi‘nakuisa. 
Livingin itis K'oa/‘ta andhis children atthe above country. That was ; 
ahouse said 
xono/Xsé yix Q’O’masdaX xa no’la, hé’misé Haia‘qolaL ma‘k-ilax LO 
his son that Q’o’masdaX the eldest, that Haia‘qola nextone and 
Nolak-as hé/imisLa A’‘ngolak-as. La‘laé hayutala 76 Ts’i/lqoaloLEla 5 
No'lak‘as = and that one A’nqolak:as. Then itis they were and Ts'i/lqoaloLela 
said = rivals 
hé‘imis sa/sEmsé Sé/paxis LO Ya’q’EntEmayé 70 G-é/xdEn. Lé‘laé 
that his children Sé’paxis and Ya'q'EntEmayé and Then it 
sa 
Tsi'lqoaloLEla nék- qa s la’xoa bané’x awi’nakuisa. La‘laé 
said to come to the lower world. Then 
é/axEla xa La‘qoak-En laa‘’m qa s ZE/1bDEL’anés6 ‘TEWis 
using the copper post thatwas making a ladder to climb down and his 
si/sEm. Laé‘laé né’k- qa s haLa’‘qaséwi sés hayd’t. La‘laé q’A‘lalaé10 
children. Thenitis said to be played with byhis rival. Thenitis he itis 
said said knew said 
K’oa‘Lax wa‘/LdEmas La‘laé qa‘s’idé La‘laé 
K’oa'Lax his word Then it is he walked Then it is 
said said 
La‘/laé d0d’X’oaLEla xa _ negvii’ qoa‘xanakula 
four days he Thenitis he discovered the mountain growing 
walked, said 
gé’x’it la’‘xoa ba’néx awi’nakuis. La‘naXua lats’0’t xans ai‘/k’é 
from the lower world. Going some- reaching our upper 
times 
awi’nakuis. La‘laé né/nak" qa s né‘iLé xés sa/sEm. Hé‘ix’ida am 
world. Then it is went to tell his children. Right away 
said home 
lawis xoa/naL’é da qawis si/sEm. Gi‘/xlaé ax’A‘sdé k’é’slat’a 
itis they prepared andhis children. They came _ to the place not however 
said (past) 
qii’Laxs da nEgii’ iii/k’OLEla é@/itv’ét da lawis ladz0‘t15 
long came the mountain upward again the as soon itis itreached 
sai 
xEns Laé K’oa’La nék: xés sa’/sEm: “ K’é’/sLEn 
our sky. Then K'oai’‘ta’ said tohis children: “Notl follow you. 
Ha‘g-a laams leSuxLiilaLEx Pépa’witéndx. A’em LEs 
Go you the name of your Pépa’wilLénox. Only you come sometimes 
tribe will be 5 
axLila xEn k’é/k’Es’6x,” né/x'laé xés G-i/xlaé Q’O’/masdadx 
take my carvings," he said it is to his children. They itis Q'o'masdadx 
said came said 
Hii/‘agola 76 NO‘lak-as hii‘imisé A/nqgolak-as, G-a‘xlaé lax 20 
and Hii‘aqolat. and No'lak-as also A‘nqolak-as. They it is to 
came said 
QoaLe'mtsis. La/laé qi/sida Ila‘xa 1la‘xés 4’‘Labala- 
Q oaLe mtsis. Then locking there at the walking in 
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1@nayalaal lax B/wala. La‘laé q’a’xa yas lax awi’Lpa’yas E’wala. 
the woods at Then itis they post at its point FE’ wala. 
said found 


Q’O’masdéx 70 Hii/‘agolaL aé/daa’qa. La‘laé ma/‘ng-a- 


F’wala. 


He itis Q’o'masdéx and Hii‘aqolal coming back. Then itis keeping 
came said said 
LaxstalésEla’xs g*fi/xaé né/nak". La‘laé 1la’xa_ Otsi‘lis. 
close to the beach came home. Then itis they at the bay. 


said arrived 
La‘laé la’axLa‘lésaqg. La‘laé d0’x’oaLEla xa koa‘x‘ila, La‘laé la’g-aa 


Then it is they discovered the smoke. Thenitis they 
said said arrived 


Ma’lok" lat’@ da ts’é/daq ts’@/sa xa 


roasting the 


Then itis going to its head. 
said 


5lag. La‘laé la‘xa g-ok". 

there. Thenitis they atthe house. Two how- the women 
said entered 7 ever 

La‘laé ya‘q’ég-aaLé Q’O’masdox 70 Hii‘aqolaL. Wu a’ 


clams. Thenitis they spoke Qoé’'masdéx and  Hii‘agolat.. They 
said asked 


xa ts’@’daq wés Né’Xs0 laé da ts’@’daqas Q’0’masdadx. 

the women where they came They were itis the Q'o'mosdaéx. 
from. tola by said 

La‘laé na/naxmayé da ts’@/daq: “Hé/danuX da ai‘k’é 

“We came came from the above 


women by 


Then itis —_ they replied the women : 


said 
awi’‘nakuis. K*’é/osnuX bEgua/nEma.” La/‘laé né‘La Q’0/masdax la/xa 


world. None we have men.” Then it said Q’o'masdaéx ~— to the 
10ts’@‘daq: “K’éos amxaanoX ts’Eda’/qa. Wix*idaséxs 
women: “Not we having women. How did you come when you 
axa?” La/‘laé ya‘q’ag-aLé Wi’yolénéqa; héiem 7é’qEm sa 
came Thenitis she spoke troublesome thatwas thename of one 
down!” said woman ; the 


Wi'/oLasdguilak"Lé da neEmo’/kué: “Hané/naXuandX 


other one: Bringing us (?) 


woman. ‘Making tired’ on the 

la‘xa nExa’q. Hé’imis g-axtadt ]a/xoa.”  “Qé’lagra qandX 

tothe geese. That brought us here.”’ “Come now to us 

da_ ts’é/daq as wa’/LdEma sa nE’mé’ma. 

to be our wives.” Glad were itis the women of word of brothers. 

said the the 

15G-a‘xlaé nii‘naddxLé da neE’mé/ma ‘awis SazanE’m. Gr-i‘xlaé, 

They itis home they the brothers. with wives. They itis 

came said their came said. 


lax Q’oaLE/mdzis. Hé'ix’ida am lawis bébEwé’ N’idé da 
QoaLe'mdzis. Atonce itis said they were with the 
child 
ts’@/daq. La‘laé ma‘yu’idé da ts’é’daq. La‘laé 7é’x’idés La’q’oasqEm, 
women. Then itis they were con- the women. Then itis they named 
- said fined said him 
Ha‘Tabalaal q’oa’x’@t da g'ind/nEmé, La‘laé amLé da lax 
Quick it is said children at 
wa’balisis Q’oaLE/mdzis. La‘laé hé/6dé La’q’oasqEm dguii/qa’ya 
river in cor- Q'oaLe’mdzis. Then it is he fainted La’q‘oasqEm at that side 
ner of said 


la n@‘Lé xa neEmo‘/kué g-ind/nEmax 


They came to to 


grew the child. Then it is played the 


20sa wa’. He’x’ida Em lawis 


of river. At once it is said he told the other boy 
the went 
Qomasdadx. Q’O/masdaéx do’x’uida xés xund/Xdé am 
Q’o'masdaéx. He came Qo’'masdaéx he saw his child past really itis 
saic 
lawis LE‘la. Hé’x”’ida am lawis wanEmt’é/dEq xés 
said dead. At once itis said he buried it his child past. Then 


lawis § 
it is said 

qgaxs 
because wa 

he 

xa yaéq’ 
the tall 
am lawi 
itis said 


beating o 
boards. 
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Then it is 
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lawis 3a/nuvida. La‘laé da q’ula‘x’ida qa wi’x”idés 1 


itissaid it grew night. Thenitis the child revived to unable te do 
said anything 

qaxs la/xa xtsEm. Késlada qii’La g-a/xaé wuLEla 

because wasinside in the box. Not then long dark hecame he heard 

he 
xa yaéq’Entalé, La‘laé ax0’dax yikwaya’ya sa Hé’‘ix’ida 
the talking. Then itis he took it the cover of grave. At once 
said otf the 


am lawis Lélalasawi da lAXdé LE‘la. La/‘laé qa‘s’idayé la’xa 
it is said he was called the one who had dead. Thenitis they walked then tothe 
been said with him 


Lé‘xk’ala. La‘laé q’aq’a’/qEmlasawi da g:ina/nEma sa yit‘dokwé 5 
beating of —§ Then it is . he was asked to be careful the child by three 
boards. said 
bé/bEgwanEma xa La‘laé laé’L 1a‘xa kué‘xalatsé, 
men the ghosts. Then itis they atthe dancing house, 
said entered 
k’ée’slata li/xa Hé'laé g’oa’x’idé sa 
nothow- they wenttothe tothe house. There they sat the middle of 
ever rear of the house the 
sa gOk". We’g-a ya'LaLax né’ Xsdlaé La’q’oasqEm. 
right side S house. Goon! take care he was told LA‘q‘oasqEm. 
the 
Na/XuaamLes 4/xé@lana/kula xés d0‘dESZuLOs LEwa q’E’mq’EmdEm. 
Everything you will keepin yourmind your what will be seen and the songs. * 
y you 
Not then you eat the your food. He stood itis the 
said 
bEgua/nEm da‘la xa q’oé'ts’ayi. La‘/laé ya‘q’ég-aLé g-é’qama’ya sa 
man holding the rattle. Then it is he spoke the chief of 
said the 
lésla‘léndx, Lé‘qadés Hama/maxayals: “ we’sax 1a’ g-ulé’sa.” 
ghosts his name Hama’maxayals: “Let himcome this boy to the rear of 
the house.” 
“ nod‘la,” nék-lavé da nEm0‘kué la‘xa ya/dukué bé/bEguanEm. La‘laé 
“Don't,’ said however the one at the three men. Then ae 


goa’/L’aléLé da tkE’msElaXdé. La/‘laé O/dzaq’alé da_ g-ina/nEm. 
he fimshed the dancing. Then J uneasy the boy. 

sa 
La‘laé Hama‘maxayals haya’Lo 1a‘xis “La’mens 14L15 


Then it Hama‘maxayals told to his tribe: Let us go 
sai 


taau’t LExoa g’ina/nEméx la‘xis g*d’koa. La‘/laé da lésla/léndx 


take that this boy to his house. Then it is the ghosts 

sai 

ax’é/ida xa qa LExaxLiilaXdadxuéq. La‘laé 6’/guaqisawi da 

took the moss that they put it on their heads. Then ts also it wasdone the 
said 

gina/nEm axaxLii‘la xa p’alE’ms. g’od’g-aalsé da g-ina/nEm 

boy putonhis the mess. He itis sittingonthe the boy 
head ~ came said ground 
li’xoa nO/saqEns awi'nak’uis. Laa’mXdalaLa sa pa‘xala 
to the our own world. He was already told _ to take care vy shaman 
the y 


yix Hé’vililag-ilis qa axé@/isé ga kuii’‘tsé qa és la‘laé 20 

that Hé'vililag‘ilis to take the urine for his tribe, anee 
8a 

ha/mamaxé awi’Estiis k’oaé‘tsasas. La‘laé Q’0’masdadx LEwis qEnE’m 


they cried all around to wash with. Thenitis  Q'O’masdadx and his wife 
hamama said 
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Lha’ma’p. Laé wuLix’aLEla xa ha’/mamaxii’. La‘laé dzi‘lx-éwuls laxis 


ate. Then he heard the sound hamama. Then ae they ran out of 
sai is 


gok" qa s d0’N’uidéq. Hé’Em dox’oaLElatsé xés xond‘koaxs 
house that they saw. Him they discovered his his son 
g’oasa’é La‘laé né’La xéisqEnE’m. G-i‘xlaé qEnk’- 
sittingon onthe ground. Thenitis hesaid his wife. She itis his 
the ground said to came said 
mas d0‘x’uidEq. La‘laé maLt’ég-oALEla xés Hé’x”ida am laé 
wife she looked. Then it +} they recognized their child. Atonce itis said 
saic 
5 La’q’oasqEm xis Omp: “ Ha’g-a ax’@/idax k’ué’tsii qa s x0’sEla 
shouted La‘q'oasqem & father: “Go take urine that you sprinkle 
is 


laxs La/laé dzi/lx’uidé Q’O’/masdabx. G-i‘xlaé da‘la xa 
on tribe. Then it is he ran Q’0'masdaéx. He itis took the 
your said came said 


kuii‘ts’@. Wi'la am laé g-0’/kulotas. né/LExstEls 


chamber. All itis said came his tribe. They had come showing their 
mouths 


na’xué da lésléénéx. G-i/’Em lawis hai‘agé da wad’kué bé/bDEguanEM 
all the ghosts. As it passed the some men 
Sa 


lax sE’ms sa 1élaléndx, laé hama‘maxé da 1é/lalénédx. Hé’x’ida am 
at ° the of ghosts, then they cried the ghosts. At once it is 
mouth the hamama 
10 lawis Le’Lalé da bé/bEguanEm Xdé xa hai‘aqa xa sE’msa sa 1é‘laléndx. 
said dead the men past the passed the mouth of the ghosts. 
La‘laé la q’ug‘a’Lé La‘qoasqEm, - x0/sidas’ kuii‘tsé 1a/Xua 
Then a> shouted LA’q'oasqEm, sprinkle urine on the 


bé’bEguanEméx. Léa‘laé hé’guix’idé. Hé’x’ida am lawis 
men Then it | he did so. At once it is said they 
Ral 
Pulax’idé da LE'1Xdé. G-A‘xlaé laéL lax sés Omp. G-i‘x’am 


recovered the dead past. He itis entered at thehouse of father. He it 
came said his came 


laé da 14/léndx hé’k’ala g’d/kuas 6’/mpas. Lé’‘laé yii/laqélaé 


; issaid the ghost sounding tothe house his Then itis he sang his 
of father. said secret song 


15 da g‘ina‘nEmas q’e’nq’Emdamas 81 1élalénéx. La‘laé dE/nxég-aé 


the boy his song of ghosts. Thenitis they sang his 
the said with him 


lotas. lawis q’a/lag?iLax q’E’mdEmas léli‘léndx. Wé’gra 


: tribe. That is it is they learned their song the ghosts. Go on! 
Bal 
q’e’mtEma sa Laa’m ‘7é/qidEs Né’nLEqstils 
} listen to * the song of boy. Then was his name Né‘nLeqstals 
the 
la‘xis lel0/Lalalénayé, k’és la/xa na/Xua ts’é/qénaya 
at the Ghost dance. Nothing not came tothe all dances 
yawa G-aam q’a’‘mdEms Né‘nLexstals xa g-ina/nEm: 
and carvings. This is his song Né/nLexstals the boy: 
20 1. Yaxamamai, yaxamamai, yaxamamai ya. 
Yaxamamai, yaxamamai, yaxamamai ya. 
Wée'g-axos wi'lg-ustalisa laxés ék’ats’élisax na/la yar 
Goon! you you go up to the upper country day your 
lélowAaLanaXdé, 
chief of ghosts past. 
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2. Yaxamamai, yaxamamai, yaxamamai ya. 
Yax i, yax i yaxamamai sya. 

Ya qa wolasqEmlésLéis yaiqésawiLés yiL léloaLanaXde. 
Ya, to heap up in ground property you you chief of ghosts past. 
3. Yaxamamai, yaxamamai, yaxamamai ya. 

Yaxamamai, yaxamamai, yaxamamai ya. 
Ya qa walasqoa’paléstsés t’@’qoaLalaLés gulta’yak’asLos 
Ya to great your fire great you _ stones in your fire fire good your 
lé‘loaLanaXdé, 
chief of the ghosts past. 
(To page 416.] 


LE’LAXA.—LA’LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


BeEgua/nEm lax K°ék-@’LEm. La‘laé Lo’koala wa’‘x-a. 
A man lived ina at K-'ék’é'LEm. Then it 1s finding a super- he tried. 
house said natural helper 
Si/siiL laé wa‘x:i LO’koa’yas. La‘laé O’tsaxa, laa’‘m LE‘lx”ida. 
Si'siat itis try his magic Thenitis hefailed, then only he died. 
said helper. said 
La‘laé aik’éstaxOL. La‘laé g-d’/kulédés wu'lisilax’it qaé qii/Laxs 
Then it is he went up. Then it is his tribe made a false grave * for indeed 
said gaid for him 
né‘k-aax LE“la. A‘maalaxOL LO’koala 1a‘xis 
they said _— really he was dead. Only he founda athis what he had done 
had = magical 
helper 


laé ai‘k’ésta. E‘lguxsik-Ela laé da g-é’tsE’wasboLiis. L’é/sElaxség-a- 10 


it » he went up. Blood on its side itis the coffin pretended. Sun on its 
saic sa 


lis laé M0’p’EnXuas a/‘mlaé la’é ku‘n’dg-aL la’xa 
ride itis coffin pretended. Four days itissaid hehad itbeganto at the 
said gone thunder 


ai’‘k’@, Hai/maala’xou Lé‘laxaLé da G-i‘xlaé 
above. He had gone Lélaxa to be the thundering. He came itis coming down 
sa to the beach 
xa qaa‘la qa A’/xalis laéxs g-i/xaé. Laa’m ts’@’‘k’oa ku‘nXoa, 
the morning that early he went quies Then a bird there thunder bird. 
own. 
Laa’m laé q’0/xwuLts’dt xés Lé/laxa, Laa’m q’a/L’aLELEXxs 


Then it is he took it off his thunderbird Lé‘laxa. Then he was recognized 
said mask 


hii/@ Lélaxé yisis La‘laé a’mL’idé Lé‘laxé sés LO/LEKuaé, 15 


he Lé'laxa by his tribe. Then itis he played Lé'laxa his magical treas- 
said ure. 


HéiEm’E! LO‘kuisé da ku’‘nXumL, waxsqEmlaé LEwa na‘xnak-aqEmL, 
His it is said magical the thunder bird both sides face and dawn mask. 
treasure mask 
Hé‘Em ]A/wisé da mié/maq’a; hé/imisé da wa‘lasé yé/qoaé magi‘yi, 
1a; | 
His itis said the thrower; his was the great wood worm implement for 
throwing, 
lawisé da sé‘ilis. La‘laé da woq’ii’s, q’a‘mXpa- 
bird in head. His itissaid thesnakein Thenitis the frog, carrying spear 
belly said 
lenkula ma‘maq’a. H@/Em lawisé da hi‘mats’a. Hé’Em lawisé da 
point the thrower. His itissaid the cannibal. His itis said the 


ya/xalalaL. Hé/Em lawisé da t’@/ngoa. Hai’Em El LO‘kué’s Lélaxa, 20 


shaman dance. His itissaid the  t'é’nqoa. That was itis his magical Lé‘laxa. 
said treasure 
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1 Hai‘Em Lé/laxé da ku’/nXum_. 1la‘lasEla 


His going from one Lé‘laxa the thunderbird One only among all going from 
house to the mask. one house 
other! to the other 


la/xa n0/nNLEM ‘Ewa ts’é’tsaéqa. 
to the no/nLEm and ts'é’tsaéqa. 


‘[To page 447.]} 
‘SONG OF THE RAVEN MASK. 


1. Wa! k-ik-wléqalag?ilak-asLé ts’aéqéwe’x-dés BaxbakualanuXsi’- 


Wa! Everybody is frightened by his winter mask Bax bakualanu Xsi'- 
wae. 
wae. 
5 2. Wa! k-ik-a’léqalag-ilak-asLé ha/msiwéx-dés Qoa‘qoaxualanu Xsi'- 
Wa! Everybody is frightened by his cannibal mask Qoa‘qoaxualanu X si’- 
wae. 


wae. 
3. qalo/kwéx-dés, 


Causing real palpitations his hooked beak. 
4, WE’lwElq eqalag ilak-asLé hau’xhokuéwéx-dés, 
Causing real palpitation his hau’xhok mask. 


TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C, FILLMORE, 
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[To page 448.] 


SONG OF THE MASK OF BAXBAKUALANUXSI'WAE., 


Ha‘msiwala hamsiwalag-ilisk-as’Owai lax BaxbakualanuXsi‘’waé 
Carrying the carrying the ha’matsa mask in from Baxbakualanu Xsi'wae 
ha‘matsa mask the world really 


k-as’Owai lax Owistalitsis na‘la. 
real good to allaround your world. 


TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C, FILLMORE. 


(2) 
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—~ 


Third sometimes doubtful. 


[To page 457. ] 
HA’MATS’A SONG. 


1 1. Ia laXdeEn laistai’/sEla ii hamtséstaisEla iis BaxbakualanuX- 
Ia Lhavebeen allaroundthe ii eating around the with BaxbakualanuX- 
. ld world 


wor: 
si‘waé. 
si’waée. 
2. la néguaE’m wisukoaliLélaXLa wisuwistaliLilaXLas Baxbakua- 
i oy give no time to escape give no time to go around Baxbakua- 
the house with 
lanu Xsi‘waé, 


lanu Xsi'waé. 


3. Ila laXdEn ha/mxhamxayag’iLs Baxbakualanu Xsi‘waé, lax naqau- 
Ia [have been where you cry hap for me Bax bakualanu Xsi‘waé, at the mid- 

Léwéis 1l0’wa; ia AAXdEn ha/mxhamxayag:iLs 

dle ofthe world; ia Ihave been where you cry hap for me Bax bakualanu Xsi‘waé 

lax qa‘Iqatawéis 10/wa. 

at the postof world world. 
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[To page 458. } 
HA'MATS’A SONG. 


1. Hamhama’mai. Hé‘ilix’sé ha‘mats’Ela’qum qai haé‘mats’Elaqum 1 


Hamhama’‘mai. Take it the hap sound his hap sound 
qai qal gua‘paalisk-astsés 10/uaiak-asauXs LO’kua- 
his standing really good his _— northern part real his of the world real the super- 
lak-as’owé, 


natural real good. 
2. Hamhama’mai. ba’xbakulaqum qai 
Hamhama'mai. Take it the BaxbakualanuX- his 
si’waé sound sound 


qai ad/wisk-asOwas qai gua‘paalisk-astsés Lokua- 5 


his standing really good his northern part real his of the world real the super- 
lak-as’owé. 
natural real good. 

3. Hamhama‘mai. Hé‘ilixsé hau’xhok’udlaéné k-as’dwés qai hau‘x- 


Hamhama‘mai. Take it the hau’xhok sound real good his hau’xhok 
hok’ualaéné gai ya0/wisk-as’Owas qai 10’uaiak-as- 
sound his standing really good _his northern part real his of the world 


auXs LO/kualak-as’owé. 
real the supernatural real good. 
4. Hamhama’mai. Hé‘ilix’sé qai qa‘loqoa- 10 


Hamhama'mai. Take it the raven's cry real good his raven's cry 
laénék-as’owés qai 14‘owisk-as’Owas qai gua’paalisk-astsés 10‘uaiak-as- 
real good his standing really good his northern part real his of the world 


auXs LO/kualak-as’owé, 
real the supernatural real good. 


TUNE, RECORDED BY H. E, KREHBIEL, 
< 


ha ha mai ha ha mai ha wmai ha 
Beating Sa dda etc. 


FINE. 
ha mai ha ha mai Hé-lix*-sé ha mats’-£ - 1i qum 


ha-mats’-Ela- qum qai 6 was qai 


= — 

j 

— 

q 

3 

— 

gua- pa- lis- k*as lo - wa Lo - kua - la - k’as we 
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[To page 459. ] 
HA/MATS’A SONG. 


1 1. Ha/msaméLayaXdosxa no’gua ha la nd’gua; ha/msaméLaye Xdésxa 


Food is always being put into I ha! do = I; food is always being put into 
my mouth my mouth 
nd’gua LO’ kualag‘iLa. 
I therefore I am 
supernatural. 
2. Q’u'‘la mEnsdyaXdosxa ha la gua; mEnsayaX- 
Life I am always swal- I ha! do life lam always 
lowing swallow. 
doésxa nO‘gua q’oé’q’ulaXdé ha’msayaXdé. 
ing if lives past food past. 
5 3. Ya/qaméLayaXdosxa nd’gua; ha la nd’/gua ya/qaméLayaXdosxa 
Property is always being I ha! do I; property is always being 
put into my mouth put into my mouth 
no’gua yiiiqawé’Xdé ha’msayaXdé. 
I property past food past. 
[To page 459.] 


HA‘MATS’A SONG. 


1, ‘gua lax O’wistala lak-asdE n0/gua, 


Going to get food for me at ames the went really I. 
wor 


Ha‘masa’yala lax lowa. 
Going to get food at really your world. 


work 

2. no’gua lax 6’wistala no’gua. Ba‘ba- 

Going to get men for me I at or went really I, Going to 
work 


10 koayala lax 6’ wastalisk-a’tsés lowa. 
getmen at  aroundthe really your world. 


world 
3. lax 0o/wistala lak-asdE nd’gua. 
Going to get skalls for me I at around the went really I. 
Xa’/xoquayala lax lowa. 
Going to get skulls at around the really your world. 
world 
4, n0’gua lax 0’wistala lak-asdE 
Going to get a corpse for I at aroundthe went really lL Going to 
me world 
Layala lax 6’ wastalisk-a‘tsés 10’ wa. 
geta at. around the really your world. 
corpse world 
[To page 459. ] 


HA'MATS’A SONG. 


15 1. Q’alaZoalag‘ilis a hais q’Alafoalag-ilis hais 


Will be known later on you; will be known 
everywhere everywhere 
g’a’/nEMLOL O’wanxélis nia‘la. Hé‘iL’alistsék-as, Na’qéstalistsék-as 
later on you edge of world world. Right = in greatreal. Safely returned great real 
wor 


oupéqas Yalag-ilisk-asa. 
chief of Yalagilis _ real. 
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2. Q’a'laZoalag‘ilis a hais a hais 1 


Will be known later on you; will be known 
everywhere every where 

O’wanxélis na‘la. La‘ix-déqdus_ 
later on you edge of world world. They went and made you eat first f 
made you q 

ba‘kwastéa haik-’‘sas Baxbakualanu Xsi‘waé. 
dried human flesh real Baxbakualanu Xsi' wae. q 
3. Haip’éqalétsEm XtEnai lax ha/msp’éqas na‘qauLéwalits na‘la. 


Being led right to the pole to his cannibal pole in the rear of the world. 
house of the world 


4. Haip’éqalétsEmXtEnai 14x ha‘msp’éqas q’a’nq’aqa’waléits na‘la. 5 
Being led right to the pole to his cannibal pole the milky “7 of the world. 
wor 
5. Haip’éqalétsem XteEnai ha’msp’éqas hé/iLk’otéwaléits na‘la. 
Being led right to the pole to hiscannibal pole the right-hand side of world. 


he world 


TUNE, RECORDED BY F. BOAS. : 
Rapid beating. 
Pp 


ya -hé hé 


A A A A 


A 


A pp A 
— 
[To page 459. ] 


SECRET SONG OF HA’MATS’A.—AWIK”’ENOX DIALECT. 


wuné’nasii’Xsiya qa és ha’msayak-asdé. Wé’q’as no’gua 


go you for his food real past. Nothing I 
*ulaqEmléLk-asdé ha/msayaséLas Baxbakualanu Xsiwaék-asdé, 
living face real past food that will be , Baxbakualanu Xsi'wae real past. 


eee 
ys 
_| 
ye e-ya au — 
i 
i 
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real 
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[To-.page 459.] 
HA’/MATS’A SONG. 
1 HaiLaiqoe’xsé a haiLaiqoé’x:sé Baxbaku#lanuXs¥waé 


That is the way! That is the way! real Baxbakualanu Xsi'waé 
Aswii’'La, aswii'Lai? awii/la Baxbakualanu X si’waé. 
Is that you, is that you? real Baxbakualanu Xsi'waé. 
[To page 460.] a 


FEAST SONG OF HA/MATS’A. 


1. G-a/xg-astEn 
I came near the place really _to fill my stomach really your real house of the 
winter ceremonial 
ma‘mEnLéyask:as’6. 
filling stomach real. 
5 2. k-é’k-aliqalag-ilak-asé haai/LElask-as L’é’s’ala- 
Making scared really making reluctant to goreally to goright in really the heat 
k-as’a k”i'lOpalak-as’a ts’Aéqélask-as’6 ta/yaLtséask-as’6 waha hai, waiya 
real the whirling real of yourreal honse of whereallwarm real waha_ hai, waya 
flames the winter ceremonial _ their hands 
wal. 
wai. 
[To page 460. ] 


FEAST SONG OF HA‘MATS’A. 
1. G-a‘xg-astEn qoéy0/LElak-asa mi’mEnLéyak-asa lax ts’A/eqatsé- 
I came near the place really to fillmy stomach really at your real house 


yasqos maf/mEnLéya hai dai. 
of the win- filling stomach hai dai. 


ter ceremonia 
10 2. Wax’amLeEnoX lax mE/nLmEn- 
Never mind if we are hurt (by the fire) if we vomit at the kinds of food 


LaliLtsés ma/mEnLéya hai dai. 
in your house house of the winter filling stomach hai dai, 
ceremon 


[To page 460.] 
HA’/MATS’A SONG.—LA‘LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


Ha/okhok’oa‘laé stamx‘ti owésta/Xtis 16’wa. 
H0’xhok's voice is allaroundthe world. 
world 
2. Ha‘uxaunikulasLas ts’é‘tsaéqanxélisk-astsés 10/wa. 
Assemble at your places edge of ts'éts'aé’qa real your world. 

3. Qoa’qoax0'laé stamx-ti owé’staXtis lowa. 

The raven's voice is all am ndthe worid. 

wor 


. bé/békunxélis 10’wa. 


Assemble at your places lower edge ot world world. 


. 


5. Ha/matsElagolai stamx-ti owésta’X tis 10’wa. 
Ha‘mats’a's voice is all the world. 
wor! 


tsa‘la 


tEnxe 


edge o 
the wor 


i 
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[To page 460.] 
HA’MATS’A SONG.—LA‘LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


1. LaistaisElag-ilisk-asé had LO/koala hamai am. Ha/msaialag:ilis- 


He goes around the world had the super- hamai am. He looks for food 
truly nat one around the world 


k-aso had LO‘koala, hai, lax waxsE’nxélisk-atsis 10’wa. 
truly had thesuper- hai, at both sides of the world world. 
natural one 
2. had LO‘koala hamai am. Na‘naXq’oa- 
He always wants toeatmuch truly had thesuper- bhamai am. Trying to eat alone 


natural one 
tsi‘lag-ilisk-as6 had LO’koala, hai, lax wikmq’asiyaséXdés hés qoéso- 
truly had thesuper- hai, at thefood whichhedidnot his at the far 
na one obtain 


tEnxélits lo/wa, 


edge of world. 
the wor 


3. haé LO‘koala hamai am, hai, lax na/naX- 


He eats from both sides truly had the pel hamai am, hai, at trying to 
natural one 


q’atsayasos qoé/sétEnxélis 10/wa, lax wi/Emq’asisé Xdés 
eat alone atthe faredgeof world, at the food which he did atthe right-hand side 
the wor not obtain 


lisk-atsés 10/wa. 
of the world world. 


[To page 460.] 
K-‘I’NQALALALA SONG. 


1. La OwimaxalisayuLé ta/nisk-as’6 awamai. 
I press down your madness cannibal real good. 
2. La nd/gua yOLaxalisayOLai ta/nisk-as’o awamai. 


I press down your cannibal real good. 
whistles 
3. La no’gua suwamaxalisayO6Lai ta/nisk-as’6 awamai. 
I press down your hunger cannibal real good. 
4, Ha‘laiqais ta‘/nisk-as’6 awamai. 
Indeed you your face looking for food cannibal real good. 
5. Ha‘laiqais ta/nisk-as’6 awamai., 
Indeed you ——_— your face looking for skulls cannibal real good. 


3. Halaiqais ta’nisk-as’d awamai. 
Indeed you your face devouring property cannibal real good. 


[To page 461.] 
K-‘l’NQALALALA SONG. 


Begin crowded in feathers all over you moving to one 
the house place 


sa yis’owai‘stas na‘/lé yéyé, 
of all the world yéyé. 


worl 
2. Qoai/LElaamXdé wé‘iLaxalisé mimEnla‘yuLés mE/nmEnLElag:ita 
Begin weak from her tempting food for oversatiated through 
one who is satiated you 


vis’owai'stas na‘lé yéyé. 
allaroundthe world yéyé. . 
world 


10 


Qoai/LElaamXdé qamqa’mXulayds ts’A/éqonakula 15 
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3. Qoa/LElaamXdé aik’exsilésé yikuisiwayds hd/xonakulaéda 
Begin through the roof burnt stones you all running into 
20 yis‘Owai’stas na‘lé yéyé. 
allaround the world yéyé. 
_ world 


[To page 461.] 
K‘l’NQALALALA SONG. 


1 1. Ha BaxbakuaélanuX- 
He cries hap for me he cries ba sound BaxbakualanuX- 
or me 
si/waék-asdé qa haux LO0‘koalak-as. 
si’waé real past for this super- real. 
natural one 


2. La’mXdéwé'sEn max’alisa‘yaso s q’A‘q’@laqulaXdé 


I have been shown thrown intome of many sounds of 
whistles 
76 Baxbakualanu Xsi/waék-asdé 
sound of magic of the companion and Baxbakualanu Xsi'waé real past 


5 qa hau‘x LO’koalak-as. 


for this supernatural real. 
one 


3. AmXdowé’skEn 1a‘ladlag-ilisa haiq’EnX olag:ilis 14x 6goaq’alag-ilisa 
Only I going reaching in frontofhim at different sound. 
naualak’oalag-ilitsEms Owulqii’- 
only sound making foolish sound of magic of the com- 
lag‘ilis 76 Baxbakudlanu Xsi/ waék-asdé qa haux LO’‘koalak-as. 
panion and Baxbakualanu Xsi’waé real ‘for this supernatural real 
past one 
[To page 461.] 


K-l’NQALALALA SONG. 


1. naualaX’unék-asLos, ts’étsaéqilag:i- 
Winter dance sound everywhere magic your body real your body is all 
10 t’Aya hayéma ma mai. 
winter hayéma ma_ mai. 
dance 
2. Hamats’ElagoléstamLéis naualaX’unék-asLos, ha/matsElaqit’aya 
Ha’‘mats’a sound everywhere magic your body real, your body cries hap 
hayéma ma mai. 


hayéma ma _ mai. 


3. Ta’yugulisilak-asa laiLads aixAlaLElalisk-as 14x mE‘IsElagili- 


You go near really you go right up to him really to turning neck 
tsEmk-asLa La‘lahawulaqulayiLés qoé/qoaxulag-itaya hahé. 
(raven) real raven's war cry you raven's cry on body hahé. 
.15 4, Ta’yugoalisElak-asa laiLaés qa/mkulag:ili- 
You go near really you go right up to him really shutting beak 
tsEmk-as hahé. 
real hauxhok* sound on body hahé. 
5, Ta/yugoalisElak-asa laiLads waxsEnqolag-iLa 
You go near really you go right up to him really carrying (a skull) in 
each hand 


nakulag‘iLa haé. 
carrying (a corpse) onthe  movedfor you hahé. 
arms for you 
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k 
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[To page 461.] 
K‘Il/NQALALALALA SONG. 
1. 1 
Winter song for me the super- real good, : 
ceremonial natural one i 
2. 
Ha'mats'a song for me the super- real good. 


natural one 


3. LO‘koalak-as’6wama. 


BaxbakualanuXsi'wae's song for me super- real good. : 
the natural one 
4. nau‘/alakuasos LO’koalask-asa. Hé’Em laiL 
(I) destroyed really your magic the super- real. Therefore 


natural one 
wa/naméistala wax wu’La d0’x’oaLElak-Asax nau/alakuasds 5 


long ago they hide everywhere try a long to see really your magic 
time 


Lokoalak-asa ha hamamai. 


the super- real ha hamamai. 
natu one 


[To page 461.) 
K‘INQALALALA SONG. 
1. d0/qula qoa‘nask-asd@aLas Ba/xbakuaélanuX- 
Taming see (me) the wildness real past of BaxbakualanuX- 
siwaédé doqula! 
past see (me)! 


2. doqula qoa‘nask-asdéaLas yéx-siwalag-ilisdé 
Cutting the veins see (me) the real wildness past of | monster at north end of 
world past 
do‘qula! 10 
see (me)! 
[To page 463.] 


Q’OMINOQA SONG. 


1. LaistaisElayiXddX Q’admindaqaXdé lax Owaistas na‘la. 
Going around the world (past) —Q’omindqa past to allaround world. 
2. TowistaisElayi XdoXs Q’admindaqgaXdé lax Owaistas naé‘la. 
Walking around the world (past) Q omindqa past to allaround world. 
3. Ia/yag-ila qoai‘LdoXs 
Prophesying from bad side (left hand) of Q’omindqa past. 
evi 
. qoai’Ld6Xs aix-k’OLanék-asdés Q’O/mindaqaXdé, 
Prophesying from good side (right hand) of Q’0'mindga past. 


TUNE, RECORDED BY F. BOAS. 


de la— x Oo - wais- tas J - la ai 


a 
. 
| 
Jase. 
: 
Beating 
a 


ai ai ya ai ais ais ali 


: 
Dada Dida de dy dl 


TO - wis - taisE - la - 


yuX doX — Q’ad - mi-no- - gaX - la — x 


etc, as above. 


6 - wais-tas na- la - a ai 


(To page 463.] 
SONG OF Q’OMINOQA.—LA’/LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


1, Iahahahana. Hé‘ik-asmis 
Ia ha ha ha na. Truly, therefore they are joining your dance. 
2. Qais yE”nEguilisus ts’E/loaqénoaiyéida. 


Because you carry arattle they join in your praise. 
in your hands 


3. Qais wi'lenguilisus amiaxé‘noaiyéida. 


Because you carry all they join in your praise. 
in your hands. 
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[To page 464.] 
SONG OF HA’MSHAMTSES. 


haisai yé hamamamai. 


Trying to look for food all around yé hamamamai. 


~ 


the worl 


2. Ba/bakuaya‘lag-ila haisai yé hamamamai. 


Looking for men allaround the = yé hamamamai. 
world 


3. Qula’ mEnsayag-ila haisai yé hamamamai. 


Life 


swallowing all around the yé hamamamai. 


world 
4, Xa/xauquayalag‘ila haisai yé hamamamai. 
Looking for aroundthe yé hamamamai. 


wor 


TUNE, RECORDED BY F. BOAS, 


é h ma ma ma he ma ma mai ha - 


| Sada flee 


A A 


ha-ma-ma mai ha ma a ma mai ha mé mai ha 


A 4 
en 
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[To page 464.) 


SONG OF HA’MSHAMTSES. 


1, LEI@lans na/naxtsowai da xaux LO‘koala. 
Singing great ts’a’eqa song will our imitated one the that supernatural one. 
2. LEli’lans q’A’q’atsEwaidéa xaux LO‘koala. 
Great ha’mats'a cry will be our imitated one that supernatural one. 
3. Lans d0’qulaLax ts’A/eqamLElaya ha’msEmLElaya ia‘lag-ilis xaux 


We shall see it his mask the ha‘mats'a mask whatmakes_ that 
him travel about 


LO‘koalaya. 


supernatural one. 
TUNE, RECORDED BY F. BOAS, 


(j= 128.) 
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ha - ma- mai ha a - mai hé é yé e ha - mé 
Soa faba dy Fal ty | 

ye-hé ha ma-ma-mai ha-ma he ma — Jf 


2 
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i 

Th 

= 
The 


Lans dO - qoa - — Lax ts’aé-qam - LE 
ham -SEm - Lé ya - li g’a- lai-sa 
xaux 1d koa- | | 
[To page 465.] 


SONG OF HA’MSHAMTSES. 


1, Ts’éLwalag-ilisayé, ts’éLwalag-ilisayé wixsEnxélis 10’wa. 
Famous everywhere, famous everywhere at both ends of ee A 
world. 


2. Q’a’q’atsuwaihaidé, q’i‘q’atsuwaihaidé waxsEnxélis 10’wa. 
Tried to be imitated tried to be imitated both ends of the, 
world. 
3. Lans gi’wi’léné ya/yaxolag-itaya. 
We shall see him a in him dancing. 
ouse 


TUNE, RECORDED BY F. BOAS, 
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SSS SSS SSE: — 
mai yé mai hé ma mé mé - ha 
da dad folky | 
yé - wa - la - gti- li’ - yé tv’'éL-wa- la - 
Pele Fl Fe la FU Fae 
- yé wax - sEnxé - lis 16 -yé hé ma mé 
— = =- + 
Ts’éL- wa - la - gti - la’ - yé 
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Hé ma-mé mé hé ya Q’i - q’a- 
tswai — hai- dé, q’a- q’a-tswai — _ hai - wax - sENxé - 


J 


q’a- tswai —  hai- dé, qa - qa —_ tswai 


- wax - sEnxé - lis 16 - yé - ma mé 


He ma mé_yé ha - mai 


ya- wi-lé-né ha 


ya Lans doqu - la - I 


- ya Ya-yaxo - la- g*i- hé ma mé mé_ha- mé. 
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xélits 
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(To page 465.] 
SONG OF HA’MSHAMTSES. 


1, XtElala na‘nualak’uénék-as’6s LO’ koalak-as’6. 
Going between areneninn on earth magic in your body real your supernatural real. 
© was 
2. ToXtokoalag-ila ahai’sk-asLElax‘is na‘nualak’uénék-as’6s LO’ koala- 
He is going farther real your magic in your body real your supernatural ty 
real. Therefore you walking far- a: 
walk farther ther real 
3. LO‘koala- 
Going stillfarther real your magic in your bedy real your supernatural 
k-as’0. Qoé/sg-ilésiLaus qoé’sg-ilésk-as’6. 5 
real. Therefore you going farther real. 
go farther 
4. LO‘koalak-as’6 
He will sing his ts‘a‘eqa song real your imitated by all real your supernatural real 
na/naXtsdaidé, Hé’x-atsémo lai g-i‘Itsa- 
great ha’mats'a cry will be imitated one. You are the one the first 
qolisa na/nualakumn6k6s LO‘koalak-as’6. Héix-a- 


one to utter the cannibal cry magic in you supernatural real. You are 


the one tirst in you thrown into you magic in you supernat- 
lak-as’>. ME’Xulaségwos Owanxélis na‘la. ME’sElasOgw6s waxsEn- 10 
ural real. Desired you at the edge of the world. Desired as food at both ends 
xélits na‘la. 
of the world. 
TUNE, RECORDED BY F. BOAS, 
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[To page 466.] 
SONG OF HA’MSHAMTSES. 


1. LaistaisElayuXd6X na‘noalakulaliLk-asa 1 
We went all around the world looking around on my beach magic in house real 
lax owé’stas na‘la. 
there all around the world. 


2. La’‘mXdowisEn ME’‘tsét- 


There I went it was put upon me the red cedar bark on That is 
his body. derived 
giiLaus LéuXts’Owétk-as’6 yis Owé’stas nila. 
from you you can not be imitated allaround the world. 
3. Qoe’qoaxulagiLdEn, 5 
The raven cried for me, the raven cried for me, the raven's cry came to my 
tsOXdEn Las lax owé’stas na‘la. 
mouth of Qoa’xqoaxoa'lanu Xsiwaé real past at all around the world, 
[To page 466. ] 


SONG OF NO/NTSISTALAL. 


1. owaé’Lax owaéLax nd0‘n- 


Making them afraid real good this what he gave you real good this making 
tsistag:ilak-as owae’/Lax s LO‘koala. 
crazy real good this of the supernatural one. 


2. Qoé/qoapaléLilak-as owaéLax owaéLax n0‘ntsis- 
Suites theminthe real good this what he gave you real good this making 
ouse 


tagrilak‘as owaéLax s LO‘koala yahé. 10 
crazy real goodthis of the supernatural gia yahé. 
one 


(To page 467. ] 


SONG OF BEAR. 


1. tsEns WE’nénéLans wunN’uaits’éné Lqaux na/nax sa 
How shall we hide we hide on the beach — before the bear this terrible 
ya‘lag-ilisax na‘la 0’waé ho, 
moving around world é'wae hod. 


the world 
2. EisnésLEns gans lEmbeEté‘lésé qans tsémtsék’a/lisé? Qé’yaL 
Better we we go under ground we cover ~*~ backs with Yes 
irt? 
qo wéyOLanE’mnoX sa na/na sa sEns na‘la. 
we wmightnotbefound by the bear = of the mouth great this ofour world. 
rible 
[To page 468.] 


SONG OF BEAR.—LA‘LASIQOALA DIALECT, 


Haia’a, Lé‘qatsilalaida na‘nxatsilalaida, la‘mla6X hai‘qamayaLagé lax 15 


Haia‘é, take the great name say bear that, heis going righttothe highest to 
(copper) 
Lé‘LeqgamnoOX sis @/iaLEla. Sa‘xauLElasEns x0’/maLElaLaséa, sf‘xau- 
having name of = a We shall have a battle, we shall 
ribes 
LasEns tsé/naXulaLaséa. 
have trouble. 
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[To page 470. } 
SONG OF FOOL DANCER. 


1 Wai'g:a, wai'g-a, wai'g-atsélaxus sa haya haya ha. Sas do‘qulaLa 
Go on, go on, go on great you ha! haya haya ha. Donot look 
xaha t’a/v@koamak-a ha ha ak/lkoamak-a ha ha séyaXsilaXdEn sa 


the curdled blood onthe ha ha _ blood onthe water ha ha those whom I cut of 
water the 


nii/naLoliswutdEnLa. 
dancer's companion I shall be. 


(To page 471.] 
SONG OF FOOL DANCER. 
1. Sa s héx-ék-a/ya héx-ék-a/ya xans neEm0/XtséXwé hawai’k-as 


Ha! disturbing disturbing our great friend greatest 
5 nEn0'l6 lama’sil 
madness came on to him great. 
2. Gin q’a/mé gin ts’OpEnkwayasos hé”yuwa Lax ya‘la’yuwa 
Tome came, tome _ it was given into my the tool the tool 
hand (for killing) 
Lax k’wia/waqayO Lax xi/sitalayi' Lax ya/lag‘ilisa ya/la xEns 
instrument for instrument for cut- going allaround = crazy our 
severing heads ting off heads the world 
nEmo’‘kuix hawa’‘k-as La’ms 
friend greatest madness came on to him great. He 


ging inLEIxLa‘lalisila wa haiya. 
killed all old and young wa__haiya. 
[To page 471.] 
SONG OF FOOL DANCER. 
10 1. Kué’qaya kué/qayatséa ga nanoalaktsék-as ts0/noqoatsék-as. 


Mad mad great that magic great real tsd’noqoa great real. 
2. Ai qa q’ala‘na q’aq’ala’ya 1a’xa begua’nEm qas kué‘qayatsék-as. 
Ah that torments carriesonhis at the man that madness great real. 
he arms 
3. Wi’laya haia Llahamq6/wa 14x bEguéa‘nEm qas 
Eatingall haia crushing bones eating skin and at man that 
and flesh ones his 


kué‘qayatsék-as ya. 
madness greatreal ya. 


TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C, FILLMORE, 
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__Slide one. 


[To page 471.] 
SONG OF FOOL DANCER.—LA‘LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


Waié ai’tsik‘asoL! 
Waieh! oh wonder! he makes a turmoil on the earth! 
Ai’tsik-asoL! saoltalag-ilitsumk-as6, 
Oh wonder! he makes the noise of falling he makes the noise of breaking objects 
objects on the earth, on the earth. 


[To page 472.) 
SONG OF NA‘NAQAUALIL, 


1, Tsé/tséqauasLéla haé LO’koala. 
All gather around _ haé supernatural 
while you are dancing one. 
in the house 
2. Q’e’q’aqauasLéla haé LO’koala, d6/daqauasLéla haé LO’‘koala. 
Many gather around _haé supernatural they par tosee you haé supernatural 
you in the house one, n the house 
3. Q’au‘stiselasLéla haé LO’koala, ma/mEnLéasLéla haé LO’koala. 


Walking right upto haé supernatural asking you for food in haé supernatural 
you in the house one, the house one. 
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(To page 472.] 
SONG OF NA‘NAQAUALIL. 


1 1, Héyaqowitila yi’yak-dwé.ila Lés ts’i‘ts’aéqElaqum Laus ts’aé- 


rows of property this is ed your winter 
qa’ya. 
dance. 
2. HayaLba’‘lasilaLé mamubalasilaLés ts’A‘ts’aéqElaqum Laus ts’aé- 
Everybody will take taking four blankets to this is your winter your winter 
property from her wear from her dance song 
qa’ya. 
dance. 
[To page 472. | 


SONG OF NA‘NAQAUALIL. 


5 1. G-a/xk-asLEn ha/matsElaqoliLé LO‘koala. 
I shall come saying hap on the beach the supernat- 


ural one. 
2. G-a’xk-asLEn ha/msiwag’ilis 
I shall come out of the canoe with the ha’mats’a with the winter dance 
head mask head mask. 
(To page 474. | 
SONG OF HA/MAA. 
| 1. Ha/madxda 1a’g-anEmEns q’ula’L 1a’qé. 
; There is ha/maa we shall not live _ for he is 
there. 
2. Wi‘/ne’lsa yimoxdaxsa’ 1a’/g-anEmEns 1a‘qé. 
Where on there it is danger- we shall not live for he is 
ground ous there. 
3. Wi’nésLEns wuna”Laso Xsa? 
; Where shall we hide? 
10 4, xins wo'nx”idéa 1la’bEtalisLa qEns tsE’mtsék-ilalis qa 
Let us hide ge underground that we cover our backs with for 


dirt 
ha’maé sa ya‘lag-ilisax na‘la. 
ha‘maa_ ter- going around the world. 
rible world 


TUNE, RECORDED BY F. BOAS. 
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[To page 474.] 
SONG OF SALMON.—LA’‘LASIQOALA DIALECT. 1 
1. G-ig-a’xs’aisEla yixdEn0’guas mé’mé0 Xoanak-asdé. 


Many coming ashore they with me salmon real past. 
2. Ha‘laqas 10’wa. HaiuXs’aiskE- 
For they come ashore to you postin middle of heaven. Dancing from the 
lagilitsEm XtEm n6’guas mé’méd Xoanak-asdé. 


outside » ene shore me the salmon real past. 
wit 


3. Ha‘laqais haixoandmag:ailoLai héiLg-étmé is 10’wa. Lé’Laxoya 
For they come to dance to you at ae right side of heaven. Overtowering 
of the face 


mi‘yaLas Xoanak-asdé, 5 
surpassing outshining the salmon real past. 


[To page 475. ] 
SONG OF SALMON. 
1, sa q’A/ndmalag-ilisa 


Many came to find on the world salmon. 
2. HaiLa mé/yoXudnak-asdé né/nXuagviliLak-asdé nanu/‘alakuliLa 
That salmon real past approached him real past magic in the house 
nau‘alakwas’o nau’‘alakwas’d hayOd hayd yi yi. 
your magic your magic hayO hayd yi yi. 
3. Nau‘alakwas’d haiLa g-axé@Ltsé g-i‘g-axs’ilis qas mé‘aisilak-asdé 
Your magic that they came for coming ashore for chief of salmon 
real past 
WiwéiLEmlitsEma amiaxa‘laLéxloL nau‘alakwas’o nau‘alakwas’6 10 
for property too heavy to those who praise you your magic your magic 
be carried 


hayd yi yi. 
hayO hayd yi ji. 
TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C. FILLMORE. 
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[To page 475.] 
SONG OF SALMON WEIR. 


1 1. La’Xd®n laiyahau’gué, 1a’XdEn laiyahau’gué hamamai gua‘goL- 
I go laiyakan’gué, I go laiyahau’gué hamamai working at 
tséwalag-ilisk-as’Owasqai golayiigulisk-as’owaiqai mEnahaxaisk-as’owai- 
my salmon trap real good salmon trap on beach picking up out real good 

real good of the trap 


qai, O'wéya’xé hamamamé. 
the raven empty orbits in trap real good hamamamé. 
2. LaXsEmii/Xdé ya” yaxdydqoaxdé 1é‘las- 


Stand still stand still who stands on top past who make the past whirl- 
tide rise 


5 taitaiXde, ts’néstaLaix-de wa’wiyak-ilaXdé 
pool past, - where the tides his skirt past who makes the tide past. 
. meet past rise 


3. Ha/matsalaqolam Xs LO’koala 
Crying hap supernatural crying hap real past. 
one 


[To page 476. ] 


SONG OF WASP. 


Ha Zoa‘ndsEns na‘x”idéa xoa ha/mtsats’éax sa ha/masElatséa; hawa- 
Ha donot let us approach the wasp nest wasp dancer great; it js great 
k-asa/nuXLa 
danger. 
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[To page 476.] 
SONG OF KU’'NXULAL. 


1. HalaqalisElala yuwaiLlla xa‘palisayax 1 


Rushing down the supernatural great real that one grasping 
one 
nE’/msqE’makua 1é‘IqolaLai haido hai hé. 
one tribe haido hai 
2. Ha‘lagalisElala haiaLilaqasatsé’k-asa yiiwaiLla hé’xalisElatséa 
Rushing down the supernatural great real that one coming straight 
one down great 
qoa‘quLEmlisk-asa gu/ngoLlalisk-asa w0‘lasqEmlisk-asa hé/ikEmutk-asa 
the one who burnt the real making them fall real in a great heap real the rest of real 
face (of the tribe) betore him food (dead 
Ku’nkunXulég:isés na‘la haido. 5 
Thander bird great real Thunderer of the heaven haido. 
3. Ha‘laqalisElala haiaLilaqasatsék-asa léiLOs AwumsqEmslisEla- 
Rushing down the supernatural great real that you go from tribe to tribe 
one 
k-asLa liyuLagdés xaxap’alak-asa_ s lélqo- 
real you went trying to grasp chiefs small real of tribes 
laLaLaia haido. 
haido. 
(To page 476. ] 
SONG OF KU'NXULAL.—LA’‘LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


Sak-asLou’ié 
Thunder bird dance this will be. Wonderful it will Thunder bird dance this will be. 


[To page 476. 
SONG OF QO‘LOC.—LA‘LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


Qoa‘la x‘ins hawinalkla ts’é’/koeaxLEns g-i/qEmayé. 10 
Don't letus drive him away our bird our chief. Sn 
Qai‘losk-as’6 k’oa/LaLeEla na/qoLioéis sEns ni‘la. 
The real eagle sitting on top the middle ofour world. 
[To page 477.] 
SONG OF WOLF. 


1. niin, yi hi hi a ha hi. 


Igo to the standing place of the wolf, yi hi hi a ha hi. 
2. La’/XdEn naqoLedlitsEn lax g-0’kuas niin, yi hi hi a ha hi. 
I go to the middle of the at  hishouse the yi hi hi a ha hi. 
rear wolf's, 
3. G-i/xmésEn wilOLEléisa nau/alak’uinés nin yi hi hi a ha hi. 
Thus IT all for me the magiconthe the yi hi hi a ha hi. 
body of wolf 
(To page 477.] 


SONG OF WOLF.—LA’LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


Ia/yaqElaqulag-AsLEn wa/wakulisa qi/motalisa qa s wé‘igiLos 15 
I make noise of giving come barking on hewlingon for you will 
blankets beac beach 
(’oa/xalisLa wi‘las tEmna’Xua yos q’ulyakuéyiig‘ilitsis g-i’g:iqama’ya. 
grow asgreat thesame(as you the oldest one on top chiefs. 
forefather) 
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1 2, Awila q’ilamLai sa 4/LanEma sEns 


Wonderful against you the word ofthe wolves our chiefs. 
Yehéi; qants g*ilnék-Eléiva p’a’p’aya’yaL lax p’a’sag-ilaya 
Yéhéi; he said we children with us asking him to give to give blankets 
blankets 
mia’xoag‘ilaya maoxsistalisax lé/lqoalaLai. Yihéi. 
to give blankets _to give blankets to tribes. Yibéi. 
to each tribe the whole world 
3. Haia,wiix-salaiau’/LEmaiL, xEns iLoya gua‘yég‘ilisa 
Let us try to tame his face, our chiefs, else you will go too’f ir 
5 Xua/Xuéqalisa wiilag-ilaya némilisilaya q’amé'léqag-ilaya no/ng-éaX- 
swinging making life short shortening life ; making fall highest 


towé. Yihéi. 
wolf Vihéi. 
[To page 479.] 


SONG OF WOLF. 
Yahé yahé. 
Yahé = yahé. 
Qapama‘/lé K-éx-i/ nEqamiii yaxs 
He putonhis K-éx: the middle of the 
head of the face 


} TUNE, RECORDED BY F. BOAS, 
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[To page 479.] 
SONG OF TS’O/‘NOQOA.—LA‘LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


1. la’ halselamXdeEn wits’Emg-ilisa a/iguLmaig-ilisa q’abdqolalisa 1 


Ia! I was a little behind not on time the blood of murderer where a heap had 
- become putrid 
hai‘amota ha/amot g-ax na‘la. 
whom he had restoffood warriorof this world. 
killed 
2. Haitséq’amax6L 1A‘wisilaya wai‘/adig‘ilag-a kuéxag‘iloLa g-axLéx 
You great one made angry not to take pity made to kill to come 
laLax lé‘lqolaLé, 
to make poor the tribes. 


[To page 480.] 
SONG OF TS’O‘NOQOA. 
1, Ts’6/noqoatséa haid LE‘lEmg:itEla 5 
Trying to carry onarms ‘Ts'dnoqoa great haid making numb making dead 
Ts’Onoqoatséa haid. 
Ts'6‘noqoa great haid. 
2, Ha’‘manékuilatséa hau‘ak-as Ts’6/noqoa. 
Causing nightmare great making numb great dreadful Ts'dnoqoa. 
[To page 480. 
SONG OF IA’K-IM. 
1, Q’A’xdlitséLalalai ia’g-imas g-a na‘la, 
He will rise the ia‘kim ofthis world. 
2. P’Oliqdlamaséi ia’g*imas gra na‘la. 
He makes the sea boil the ia‘k‘im ofthis world. 
3. ia’g-imas g-a na‘la. 10 
He will throw up blankets the ia‘k-im of this world. 
4, q’i/XulaénéLas ia’g-imas g-a nila. 
He will throw up blankets out of the sea the ia’‘k*im of this world. 
. Ia/yakiLaLax ]éIqoalaLé ia‘g-imas 


He makes the face o tribes the ia‘k-im of this world. 
the sea ugly 


6. La’nsk-iLalaLa ia‘g-imas g-a na‘la. 
We shall be afraid of the ia’k-im of this world. 
[To page 481.] 
SONG OF SI’SIUL.—LA‘/LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


Satséas laidéa sEns Sisiut laidéa sEns g-i‘qamék-as’6. 
q 


Oh great the dance of our chief real. Sis‘iu dance of our chief real. 
La/mélawésoX ma‘xs’ali/saLax nE’msqamak’ua 1lé‘IqolaLai laidéal5S 
He will, it is said, cut in two one tribe the dance 
sEns g‘i/qama’ya, 
of our chief. 
[To page 482.] 


SONG OF CHIEFTAINESS DANCER. 


1. AdmalaLnoklers namoéku’malisa Owanxélis na‘la. 


Chieftainessdance we who stands far ahead edge of world. 
are told our (the chief) 


2. AdmalaqulatséLElai hi’mats’ElaqélisLa O’mayatséLai LO’koala. 
Chieftainess song great will be ha‘mats’a song will be great supernatural. 
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1 3. L’éyanalag-ilisa a0’maXdEméisés 6”’mayatséLai 


Sound of copper of co) of yourchief- _chieftainess 
ppe ringing pper place of y pom 
LO’‘koalatséLai. 
supernatural great 
will 
[To page 483.] 


SONG OF GHOST DANCER. 


1. Lé/laxaisLEla’yuxdE no’guas léloaLanak-asdé 
We went down I chief of the ghosts real thus I became super- 
(past) natural. 


2. Toaxsai‘/sElayi Xd6Xs léloaLanak-asdé LO’koalag-iLama LO’koala. 
I was made to walk down by the chief ofthe ghosts thus I became super- supernatural. 
real ( natural 


past) 
5 3. Ais’ak-dttsOXdE nd’guas ais’ak-awék-as0’wa qai léloaLanak-asdé 
Put hing» on I pretty forehead the chiefof 
LO‘ koalag-iLa. 
making supernatural. 
[To page 483. } 


SONG OF GHOST DANCER.—LA’LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


Jéloalénédx. Ma‘sdxs lélaaléndx La‘nat 


I come to you ghosts. Why doyou make noise of ghosts sense 
takers? 
Ma‘sdxs 10/lomiitEla’yis La/na? ga 
Why do you make the house ghosts sense Coming from the beach 
reverberate takers? 
La’‘Léqailéalanai La/na, 
calling sense Coming from the beach to be famous sense 
takers. takers. 
[To page 483.] 


SONG OF GHOST DANCER.—LA’‘LASIQOALA DIALECT. 
10 «1. Wi‘ g-ustaliLtsé La/‘naXdos léla‘alénéx 


They come out of from you ghosts sense 
ground takers. 


2, Po/ék’alasé LanaXdoXs Jéla/aléndx La‘na. 


The voice of hunger comes from you ghosts sense 
takers. 


3. Ma/mEnLéatso LanaXdos La/‘na. 


We come to get enough from you ghosts sense 
takers. 


[To page 484.] 
SONG OF NA/XNAK-AQEML. 


1, La‘xolisLaiLaux q’A‘laqolitsés ha wa/nXélitsés 10/wa. 
You will rise you known by all ha around the edge of world. 
the world 
2. La‘xolisLaiLaux ts’éLwalag-ilis lax 6wa’nxélitsés 10/wa. 
You will rise famouseverywhere at edgeof the world world. 
15 3. La‘xolisLaiLaux wi'nalag-iltsés 10’wa. 
You will rise being vanquished rival chief ofthe world. 


4, Néxsowaix-tig-En iiiyElk’oa‘lag-ilitsasas wi’nalagiltsés 10/wa. 
They say that I beg food from the rival chief ofthe world. 
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[To page 487.] 
SONG OF MA’MAQ’A. 


Wai'ega da‘doxsEmé ai xés nauaha‘lakué hiiiya ha ha, ha hii hii 1 


Goon! look around for your magic hiiiya ha ha, ha hii hii 
ya‘ha a a hai xés nauah@‘lakua. 
ya‘ha aa hai for magic. 
your 
[To page 487.] 


SONG OF MA’MAQ’A.—LA‘LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


1, Wiiik-asla! d0’qoaLayaLg-as nau/alakuahaus Lé‘qaLéaigilis- 
see 


' 
Go on! your magic awe 
k-as’ai. 
tribe. 
2. Wiiik-asla! dadOxsEméLg:as Lé‘qaLéaig:ilisk-as’ai. 5 
Go on! look after your sacred implement you whose name is over all 


all others in the tribe. 
3. Ya, héik-ayasmis wi/dséguilaLg-as nau‘alakuahausyOL LéqaLéai- 


Ya, truly it is Gut your magic name 
g‘ilisk-as’ai. 
in the tribe. 
4. Ya, héik-ayasmis ts’@LtsaguilaLg-as qi/minayaLg-ausyOL Lé‘qa- 
Ya, truly it is shortening life your sacred implement you wage 
name 


Léaig-ilisk-as’ai. 
above all others in the 


[To page 487.] 
SONG OF TOWUIT. 


1. @’x’uidéya. x-ins @’x’uidéya sins wi’na-10 
Let us take (!) Let us take (?) with our what we 
nEmtséyagEns ya. 
gained in war ya. 
2. K’ésLaxtEn qoé/qEmxsila 14x n0é/LEmaxséE wi’nalaxdéaxloL 


I did not turn my face back to those who bothered paddling for you 
me 


qa’sta, 
friend. 
3. Wéix-us max’é/dea, wé’/g-ax-us mii‘x’édea s haisis qoa/LqoaLag’i- 
Go on throw it goon throw it yours that kills every 
layos xu/mtxumtag-ilayos 14léx-ilits’ayds wi/nalaxdeaxg6L 15 


body that burns everything that turns the world paddling for you friend. 
face dowrwa 


4, AmlaXden hé‘yaqala sé’xoaqala lax bé/bEnaqaualisLai. 
Only I passed them paddled past at the lowest — under the 
earth. 


5. AmlaXden né/xamxsEla wi‘tamxsEla g°i/xésé xa‘xdsila lax 


Only I pulled them into hauling a string of for them to bail out at 
the canoe them into the canoe the canoe 


yi‘nasEla wi/nalaxdéaxyoL qii’sta. 
war canoe paddling for you friend. 


, 
= 
ribe. 
say 
4 
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[To page 488.] 
SONG OF T°O'X’UIT. 


1, 14/XdEn qoésEnxalaiitsEms haindma 


I have been at the far side of the I have I on the far side of the true 
world been world 


naualakué’ laXdEn qoé/sEnxEléts’Emsia ai’k-as ai ai naualakué’ wé we. 


magic I have I on the far side of the real ai ai magic we we. 
been world 


2. Wild/LElésAaXdEn laXdEn wi’lOLElésaX nanualakwena/ék-a’sa. 
I got all I did getting all kinds of magic on body real. 
G-i/XdkEn ai ai ai’k-as nau‘alakué wé we. 
I came getting all ai ai rreal magic we. 
5 3. g-i/xdEn na‘x-dLaléisayax nanualak’uénai’- 
I got everything, I came I got everything all kinds of magic on 
k-asa héya, G-i/xdEn nax-dLaléisagéa ai ai ai’k-as nau‘alak’ué wé we. 
roam | héya. I came I got everything ai ai real magic we we. 


[To page 492.] 
SONG OF O/LALA.—LA’LASIQOALA DIALECT. 
1. laix-dék- lag-aLElai lax ts’éxp’éqtséa lax 
The world knows me when I reach at the pole of the at 


winter ceremonial 
the winter ceremonial real. 


2. QE'ItitsimasiLayawéiX6s qE‘ItitsiyoLai lowa. 


Hold up your great one your post post in Pe middle world. 
of the 
10 3. AldémitsimasiLaya héyahé wéiX6s aldmitsiyOLai alX’aayE’/ms 
ss You who keeps solid héyahé you keeping solid who holds firm 
10’wa. 
the world. 


4, Qa‘laxétsimasiLii lax qi‘laxéasés qi/laxéams 10/wa. 
You areinterlocked like to youwhoisinter- interlocked world. 
lock support of 


5. q’d'titsidLai q’au’toyowais lowa. 
You keep from falling down beeping from support of the —-world. 
alling 


[To page 494. ] 
SONG OF DIALECT. 


. OmataLalag:ila iii! 
Make silent the sacred im- great your iii! 
plement inside 


15 2. LéLéxqii/lag ilitsux temi‘lqoaLalaXis nau‘alaqtséaqés iii. 
Everybody names you, let it be quiet your great whistle, __ iii, 
3. haiaLilagqas. 
Everybody names you shaman woman. 


[To page 494.] 
SONG OF SI’LIS.—LA’LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


Hé@ié ia‘nai héyé. 
Héié ia’nai héyé. 
1, Ya‘satséa sEns q’a’laitéya! 
How great our famous one! 


koal: 


2. 


éyaw 
outo 
abo 


3. 


it 
2. 
| 3. 
4, 
the f 
5. 
6. 
8. 
9. 
j 
3. 
lisa. 
travel: 
| Ai 
one. 
| |_| 
| 
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2. Ya‘satsé wi’st’Ens Lé’qalaidéa! 
How great our named one! 
3. G-a/xaxsalaiLé g-i/lEms na/noalak. Ya‘satsé wi'st’Ens Lé‘qalaidéa! 


He comes in his the magician. How great our named one! 
canoe dreaded 


4. Ya k’ésk-aiasLEs n0‘InéqalaLa k”’ék-aléqalag-as LO’koétséak-as 
Ya not be troubled be afraid of the great super- 


qga‘laitéa. 
the famous 
one. 
5. si‘siuLg-a s 5 
Go to the head chiefs si‘siuL the great supernat- 
ural one. 

6. Ya‘satsé wist’Ens Lé‘qalaidéa! 

liow great our named one! 
. Gea né/XsoaiXdéX guiguanXs’alagiL hai‘aLilaqas. 

She said to me gave me advice the shaman woman. oa 
. Gea né/XsoaiXdéX hama‘néXsdlitsEns hai‘avilaqas. 


She said to me we treat each other the shaman 
carefully woman 


. Ya/satsé wist’Ens Lé’qalaidéa! 
How great our named one! 


~ 


= 


[To page 497. ] 
SONG OF HAIALIK-IML. 


1. Ts’A/éqauéda ts’é/tsaéqauéda yé ya haa. 10 


To whom all go for to whom all go forthe yé ya _ haa. 
the winter cere- winter ceremonial 
monial 


2. Héeilik-auéda hailik-auéda. 


To whom all go for to whom all go for 


the hé’ilig‘a the hé‘ilig-a. 
3. Ha Zoa’LEla amO‘Llai p’a’LpaLEms ya‘lag:i- 
In the beginning you spread wings over your head which you used theone who ; 
for flying always 
lisa. 
travels. 
[To page 498. } 


SONG OF DIALECT, 


Ai au aia au LO‘koalai ya ai ya. 


Ai au aia au supernatural ya ai ya. 
one 


1. LO‘koala LO’. 15 
Haialig-ila. song real supernatural winter ceremonial song real super- 
one natural 


koala 
one. 
2. Allak‘asLowisLas LO‘koala, A‘lak-asLowisLis 
You truly will bethe one you who willbe untied supernatural you truly will be the 
one, one 


LO‘koala. 
youto whom they speak supernatural 
about their wishes ne. 
3. Allak-asLOwisLas ma/mEnLéask-asLOL LO’koala. 


You truly will be the you whom they willaskfor supernatural 
one plenty of food one. 


be 
1 
a 
i 
} 
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[To page 498.) 
SONG OF WA’TANEM.—LA’LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


1 1. WixsElétséLoX ts’éLwumé’stalis. 


Not go into (Wina'la- ‘you who is known 
gvilis’s) canoe every where. 


2. WixsElétséLoOX 


Not go into canoe whose name is known every- 
where. 


3. G*i‘lEmk-asaxs 
_ Feared by all magicians. 
4, A’tsoak-asa g‘i/lEmk-asaxs na‘noalaX ua‘na, 
Great real feared by all magicians. 


[To page 502. ] 


5 1. G-axaixtéx: g-axaitwaitsds ya a hé hé hi ya ya hé hé ha. 


He comcs here he comes down ya a hé hé ha ya ya hé he ba. 
2. wa” latwaitsés ya a hé hé hii ya ya hé hé ha. 
Hecomes here herestsatthefoot ya a hé hé ha ya ya hé hée ha. 

of the precipice 


TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C, FLLLMORE AND F. BOAS. 


G*a- xaix*-téx*-g*’a -  a@ xai-twai-tsds ya 


cupping 


[To page 505. 
Sdla’s qastaya, sdla’s qasta yaiyi ya ya a ya yaa. 
You friend, you friend ya ya a ya yea. 
Naualaxs qasté’ya naualaxs qasta yaiyi ya ya a ya yaa. 
Magician friend magician friend ya ya a ya yaa. 
TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C, FILLMORE AND F. BOAS., 
d= 56. 


Rapid beating. 


SO - las qas-ta ya - a - las gas ta  yai yi 


yiya | 
o= 88. size | 
| qaste 
friend. 
2.1 
; a hé - hé hia ya ya hé - he hi ya 
| 
ha a ya ya- a ya -  hé hi. Ral 
wwe 


a nau - a-laxs qas-ta  yai yi ya ya a ya ya 


ya ya ya ya a. 


1 
i 


ya ya a ya yai 


[To page 505. 


1, Néx”’ana’s ya ha ya a hai a yé a a yaak-ala yiya ha hag-ila LElé’- 1 


You said that ha ya a haia a yé aa bad weather yiya ha _hagvila cap- 
you 


yiya ha qéy0’/LtEpOx g-ax héi héé ha’nqamé yi ya hag*iLEla a hai a 
size ha wealong time here héi héé canoeinfront yi ya capsizein a hai 
of beach rough weather 
qasteé. 
friend. 
2. Néx”’anas ya ha ya a haia a yé a a yaak-ila yiya ha hagcila 
You said that ha ya a haia a yé a a bad weather yiya hag-ila 
you 


a = 


LElé’‘yiya héi héé méxayayi’ya hagiLEla a hai a 5 
capsize we a long time here héi héé sleeping capsize in a hai a 
rough weather 


qasté. 
friend. 
TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C. FILLMORE AND F. BOAS. 
| 
Rapid beating. 


Néx” a- nas ya haya. 
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ya ya ya ya a Nau- a - laxs qas- ta ya a 
= 
= 
— 
a ya a kya layiya ha ha gii-la... yé ya ha aa 
qioL-tendx- gax hé........ he... 
(Flourish. ) 
yi ya ha gi-gla a hai qas-t&.., 
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[To page 505.]} 
Néx-soai’k-qan halahai‘yi Xuya‘tséyas nau‘alauxtsEle. 
He told me means of killing by his teeth magic great. 


TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C, FILLMORE, 1892. 


Rapid beating. 
Néx* - soai'ke - gan hala - hai - yu - xuyaa - 
Slide. 
tséyas naulalaux - tslé yiai yi he. 
TUNE, RECORDED BY F. BOAS, 1894, 
Néx* - soai'k* - qan halahaiyu - Xuyatséyas 
+ 
nau'a - laux - tsElé, (spoken.) ai ai hai hai hai. 


(To page 507.] 


Nanvex’étyila héya héimx-Lai qoaya’‘lagila. 
They make us confused héya they make us confused that is that causes it. 


TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C. FILLMORE AND F. BOAS, 


4 Na-nu -éLx’ et-gyi-la ho ye ya 
Rapid beating. NNN} ete. 


ye 6é-eLx’ et-gyi-la a 


hé-gyil-sé qoa-its-tan a ai ha ai hé-qoa-yé la hé 


Ne 
R 
j 
| 
| 
| ey 
| 
| 
| Ha 
it 
— 
i 
Th — 
| 
| 


| 
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(To page 507.] 
Néx-sowaiXqan lalaXsawamats6 hés nau‘alaq 6 n0‘gua. 
He said to me he was going tomake with magic poor me, 
. me go through (the __ bis 
ma/‘wiL.) 


TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C. FILLMORE AND F. BOAS, 


88. —~ 30 aa 
Néx*-soai- ai - ix*-qa - an ha a ya a ha ba alé la.. 
Rapid beating. 
ha a ha ha ya a hai Las na - wi - la - ak o- 


[To page 508.] 


Ha nEm0/XmEn ts’A‘eqa yi’ya, ha nEm6’ XmEn ts’a’eqa yi'ya. 
Ha, Iam the only ts’a’eqa = yi‘ya, ha Iam the only ts’a’eqa ss yi’ya. 


TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C. FILLMORE AND F, BOAS. 


Ha nE- mOX-mEn guai 


Beating SERA Aloe 


- - - qa ya i.. yi ya 
: 
=== 
Ha nE-modX-meEn yu hé., 6 yi yaaa é has yai 
a he ha a ha nE-mdX-meEnguai tsae- qa yi ya 


| 

4 

nd o gua baai Lax qoaa-la a yu 

ad a wi-i wi- i yaaa yaaa wi-i wa-i yaa. 
, i 

] 

NAT MUS 95——46 


ha onEmOX-mEnyu hé... e hé - e-@ 
[To page 508. ] 
1. Baxbakualanu Xsi’waé laxsowag-ila 
He makes me ts'a‘eqa me BaxbakualanuXsi'waé he —_ me 
en 
hao. 
hao. 
2. q’ulXsEwagvila wa. 
He makes me pure making pure making pure wa. 
3. Ha k’éohdsLa/noya aiad/mélala q’oalahag:ihééLawo. 
Ha, not I spoil (life) I the life maker. 


TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C. FILLMORE AND F, BOAS. 


1. La-la - ax sa ha wa a ma a_ tswa noX Bax ba 
2. Qoaga alxs sa ha wa a ma a tswa noX Bax ba 
a ha a ku al a nuX si wa é 
a ha a ku al a nuX si wa é 

bp 

lax swa hé i la wu wi wi wa 

quix swa hé i la wu wi wi wii 


i i wa i. 3. Ha-k’é 6 ho os La - 
i wi i wi i i. 
6 ho gua ya mé e Ilg-la 
a ho a La no q’oa la he yo 
7) — La a wii i wi - i, 
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[To page 509.) 
1. Halan wewii‘L’éqalaiyi, halan wiwiL’éqalaiyiyé halanvé hala- 
My mind is not strong enough my mind is not strong enough hala- 
we’ya. 
we'ya. 
2. Halan k-ik-a/layéyai, halan k-ik-a‘léqalaiyiyé halanwé halawé’ya. 
My mind is afraid of it, my mind is afraid of it halawé’ya. < 
3. Halan déxuaLElayéyai halaits’aihahaq’énésia. 
I T have seen it his winter ceremonial. : 
TUNE, RECORDED BY J, C. FILLMORE AND F. BOAS. 
Rapid beating. 
Ha - lan - wi - - qa- yé eyé yé 
2. Ha -lan - - - gqa- ia yai_ iyi yé 
3. Ha -lan do - xui - a - LE- la yé eyé yé 
x 
ha - lan we - wi - 1é - yaa - ga- hi 
ha - lan kti ka - W - qa - la a 
r ha - lai tse - ts’ai - ha - hé - gé - né si 
= + 
yi ha - lan wé - wi ha-lan wi - wi i. 
a ha - lan - k’a hi i ha- lan k*i - kta hi i. 
a ha- lai ts’e - ts’ai hi i ha-lai ts’e - ts’ai hi i 
[To page 512.] 
TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C. FILLMORE AND F. BOAS, 
@=—72. 
Slide Simile. 


Rapid beating. 
Wo ai 


4 
i 
| ai kyas mé-La ai - kyas 
Slide. 
et — | | = | 
= 
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(To page 525.] 


1 A &nauala‘q, 4 4 4 nauala’q ha. 
Aa magic & magic ha. 


TUNE, RECORDED BY F. BOAS. 


lak a a a nau -& - a-lau - ki hia 
Intervals throughout doubtful. 


(To page 527.] 
K-I’NQALALALA SONG. 


1. Yiya ham ham ham ham ham ham ham ham ham ham ham ham 
yiya ha. 
No ahaik-as haialig“ila q’oa’yagiLk-as Baxbakualannu Xsi‘waé, 
real tamer I say tor Baxbakualanu Xsi’'waé. 
5 2. Yiya ham ham ham ham ham ham ham ham ham ham ham ham 
ham ham yiya ha. : 
No’gua ahaik-as ma/mutség-ila q’oa’/yag:iL Baxbakualanu Xsi’ wae. 


I real eoling (red cedar I say for Baxbakualanu Xsi'waé. 
‘rom his back 
[To page 527.] 


SONG OF THE HE’LIG-A. 


Hama maié qa s laix-déa haialik-imaxalisaiyaséxd6xs Lokoalag:i- 
Hama maié for he goes to press dowu his wildness for you for me superna- 
Lawo; hama. 
turalone hama. 


[To page 535.] 
10 Nodmeya’ ndmeya’ ndmeya’ nomeya”’. 
Old, old, old, old. 
NuméstalisElayuXd6Xs na/noalakoa. Nomeya’. 
Old going all around the world = with magician. Old. 


TUNE, RECORDED BY J. C, FILLMORE AND F. BOAS. 
j= 


No-meya, nd-meya, nO-meya Nu-més - - doXs 
Beating oy etc. 


Slide down. 


na-noa- li - kwa. No-meya nd-meya no-meyi meya nd - meya. 


| 
‘ 
A a a a naua - - a- 
i = 
a 
é 
to 
al 
qi 
he 
qa 
kr 
Li 
Th 
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[To page 538.] 


L’E/SELAG-'LA 70 ALO”’LENOX. 
Mink and wolf. 


La’waydguila laé Qalogwis sa 1 
Salmon trap made it is mink back of Crooked village site of 
said Beach the 


Kwa‘kiut. Ts’é’ts’éqa laé da na’Xua qa is a’mE‘nqawak". 
Kwakiutl. Winter dance it is all of different picked out from 
said ? each village. 
Laam la’wis LOLaElqama’yas aLo”léndx. Laé‘laé mé‘iLé da 
Then it is they had the chief's sons of the wolf. Then it is doing mis- the 
said disappeared said = chief 
x‘isi/Lax La/wayés La‘laé yiiduxp’EnXoas mé‘iLax 
those who had the salmon mink. Then it is three days they did 
disappeared trap of said mischief 
La/wayés Ts’ix‘ila laé nd’qaya s L’é’sElagi’la qa és 5 
the salmon mink. Sick itis theheart of mink for his 
trap of said 
La’wayos mé/iLasEwaé. La‘laé L’é’/sElag-i’la aa‘xsélax’it xés na‘qaé 
salmon trap being done mis- Then it is mink resolved his mind 
chief to. said 
qa s lé ha‘qoalax ya‘/lé La’wayd. Laam la qa‘nuviit. 
to go watch what his salmon Then he went when it grew night. 
did weir. 


Wuné'Ems xés La’wayéd. G-ax laé hoxwuL’E’lsEla léda mok" 
Hiding at his salmon They itis they were vomited they four who had dis- 
weir. came said out of the woods appeared. 
Héna/‘kula am La’wayd. Hé’x’ida am lawisé da x-isa’/La 
They went itis said to the salmon At once it is said the who had 
right up weir. disappeared 
ax’é/idax xa MEL@‘ik- mii‘ts’6 sa La‘laé nink~’-10 
took the sockeye goneinto of salmon mink. Then it is he said 
: salmon trap the trap of said 
éx’édé Sa/@L ya‘la xEn La‘wayd; la’ams nén- 
to himself mink: You didso tomy salmon then you struck with he said 
trap; weapon 
k’éx’édalat’a L’é’sElag la a’°ma. La‘laé k’us’E’lsi da 
to himself however mink only. Then itis they saton the chief's sons of 
said the ground 


aLoléndx qa s xa La aé La‘xulsé 


wolf and they ate the sockeye raw. Then itis he arose 
salmon said 
qa 8s wu‘nwix”’idéq qa s k’@lax’idéqgéxs md/kua. La‘laé 
mink to hide in back to club them four. Then it is 
sa 
Wi" laé mo‘kua. La‘laé né/nakué L’é’sE- 15 
he cut their All it ia he cut their four. Then itis he went mink 
heads off. said heads off said home 
dala xa xawé‘qum. K-és qa’aLé’s k’é/lak’énaya; k’és 
taking the four skulls. Not it was he clubbed them ; not 
known 
qa‘lis abE’mp. Laa‘m laé k-ik-i‘InalaLé da hai/loxsaL. 
she his mother. Then itis they were going the wolves at two days hence. 
new said to bring back 
La‘laé laastot lax k-ik-i/InalaxdEm Lasa lé‘IqolaLaé. Nia’/Xua qa s 
Then itis thetime for bringing back these tribes. All to 


said came 
g*a’yamolas. Q’u‘liagoadés K’uékuaxa/waé. K-’é/samXdé na‘x’idaxs 
from + pes Old man was K'uékugxa‘waé, Not it was daylight 

t 


2 ‘2 
n 
mig 
n 
i- 
‘| 
mn. 
fl 
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lléx-dés LEx’é‘it qa s 16 lax Mé’mkumlis La‘waydguila 
he went mink. oy started for togo to Mé‘mkumlis neue salmon 
n a canoe iP 


lax. La‘laé qoa’Lé La‘waydguilas p’ad’s laé La‘waydés. La’‘laé qa’s’idé 
there. Then “* done making salmon weir que it » his salmon Then S& he walked 
sa 


jam sai weir. 
qa s la‘xa t’é’sEm. D6’qoaLa xés La’wayd: 
mink to sit on rock on the stone. He looked athis salmon trap: 
miits’owéq’ds La/waydwé?” k’uma’- 
“What your fish in your trap salmon trap?" “ What little little 
5 péts’ok-uX.” La‘laé qui’é’t xés “ YO‘koas’6Em skun La’xu- 
bull head.” Then it is he his head: ““O, that is pretty I I work 


said scratched 
malagilis¢LEn Ts’ExstE’nda’xLélaq".” La‘laé 
hard on the beach looking after the salmon Throw it into the water.” Then 
trap for it. 


é/tsaq": miits’owéq’ds La’wayowé?”. 
again: “What your fish in your trap salmon trap?” “What little 
p’a’/éspétsok". (ete. It catches in turn: xu/Iqumpéts’ok", 
little flounder, (ete. It catches in turn: little eel, little dogfish, 
La‘mopéts’ok", 
little perch, little silver perch, little cohoes salmon, little dog salmon, 
10 hand’/npéts’ok", g-ixoa’péts’Ok", si’siuLpéts’Ok". Then 
little humpback salmon, little steel head little spring salmon, little si’siuL. Then 


salmon, 
mink says:) “Yii'wis, yii’wis, yii’wis.” Aix”’ité na’/qaés 
mink says:) “Thatisit, thatisit, thatisit, ~ that is it.” Good was his heart 
La‘laé k’u’ls’étax qa s axsEmlé‘/isé s’a si’siiL 1la’xa 
mink. Then it is he took it out to put it on the the si‘siuL on the 
said of the trap rock 
té/sEm. La‘laé L’é’sElagi’la L’Exui’t xa q’oa’/x qa t’a’gix tsés 
stone. Then oF mink broke off the hemlock for layer for his 
8a 
ya‘nEm. Laam nénpXL laxis g-d’/kué Qa‘logwis. Lé’‘laé lag-a’lis 
game. Then he went _to his house Qa'logwis. Thenitis he went 
home said ashore 
s 10’/Ltoé. KoaléL am lawisé abrE’mpas. La‘laé 
to out of She lay it is said his mother. Then it is he spoke 
the canoe down said 
‘“Qoa’Ltsés hé qoaé/Lé ha’tsd’qa s lad’s qgixs 
mink: “Do not stay here grand for yougo to 
mother 


xix’ i‘ta xEn ya/nEmé’x.” La‘laé abE’mpas lE‘nts’és. La‘laé 
its my thisgame.” Thenitie hismother wentdown Then it is she went along- 


; said to the beach. said sido 
xa Xua‘k’un. La‘laé wax: dox’oaLaxs xa Xua‘k’un. A’Em 
the canoe. Then itis in vain she looked the canoe. Only 
said into canoe 
lawisé abE’mpas L’é’sElag:i’la sE’lsEluxs’alis lai/LEqEmaLis 
itissaid his mother mink became twisted on it turned backward her past 
the beach head. 
20 Na‘Xua 1é‘x”itEns O’guitaé. La’é do’x’oaLEla xa si’siuL. Lé‘laé 
All it turned over her body. It is she looked at =the si‘siuL. Thenitis 
said said 
nand‘/kuléLé abE’mpaxs xE’/nLElaé la qiiLa. Léa‘laé 


he became tired mink his mother staying too long. Then itis 
of waiting said 
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La/xoléLé L-ésElag-i’la qa s d0d/xuidE xés abe’mp. Lé‘laé dd’x’ua 1 


he arose from mink to go look for his mother. Then it is he be- 
the floor said 
LEla xés abE’mpaxs Aimaé sE‘IsEluxs’alis. “A ha ha ha ha,” né‘x-lat’a 
held his mother only twisted = 1 “A ha ha ha ha,” said however 
reach. 
da/LEla sés abE’mp. ha‘ts’awé. . A’em 
mink laughing athis mother. ‘Just so grand Only 
mother. 
 A’Em lawisé xés abE’mp qa s 
you are too glad.” Only it is said mink took his mother to 
na‘qamé’stEndéx xa sE/lqoamésta. Hai’Em lawisé 5 
set them aright her limbs the there twisted around. He it is said 
qiXsala xa si’sitL; la 10’stits. La‘laé k’éqayi‘ntsés 
mink carried at the si’siuL; he wentupfrom Thenitis he put it ona box 
gills the beach said 
ya‘nEm laixa xatsE’m. Laa‘m laé tsa’qua. 
the game onthe box. Then itis it became 


said evening. 
Laam laé kué‘xala Lé da k-ik‘i/InElaLaxa laxa 34/nuL. Laa‘’m laé 


Then itis they beat they the k‘ik’i‘Inala atthe night. Then itis 
said time were sa 
going to 


kué’xalé da k-ik-i/Inala qa éda lé’LaL Lé‘La’la k’@/lag-uxs L’ésElag’i’la. 
they beat the k-ik*i‘inala for the expected the dead killed by mink. 

time in vain ones 

“La’mEns hénax’aléLai’, pépaxalai’ LEJé/LaalaL xEns q’a‘/laLla.” 10 


“We will try in house to shamans calling with music our ta'a’eqa 
bring back novices.” 


La‘laé da nEm0‘kué L’i‘yu’tsigoa: ‘“‘LamEns wuLaxoLai’ pépaxalai’ 
Thenitis the one replied : “We will beat the boards shamans 
said in vain 
k-ilnElaL xEns q’a‘latla.” La‘laé da nEm0’kué L’f’/yutsaqoa: “LaEms 
bringing our ts‘a’eqa Then it is the one replied : “You 
back novices.” said 
xOsit’@Lai‘ nénEmokoai’!” La‘laé ya‘q’ég-aLé da a‘/lxLaé: “La‘Las 
wash your- friends!" Then it is spoke the last: “You will 
selves said 
yayiliméXoai’; nanEmtsiEmLEnsai’.” 
face the rear of the house _—_uninitiated ones; we will go in before dark.” 
Laa’m laé noLq’alagiliLé da k-ik:iInElaxs k’éAsdéxmaé wuLi‘x’a- 15 
Then itis they gaveitupin the k-ik-i‘Inala not there they heard 
said the house 
LElé da h6’Laq’Esa xés_ sésnitalagiliL. “Ma‘tsEns g-iqamayaEns 
it the listeners theirs what they were trying “What our chief our 
to obtain. 
K-é’x-a.” Laa’m lawis qi’/s’@tsa’wa. Laa‘m liwis 30a/Lé 
let him come K-éx-.” Then it is they went after Then itis done 
said him. said 
k’ué/xayas LEwis niLnEmuot yix ma‘yusustalag-ilak" 76 ma’‘xayd 
what he in- K-éx: and his cousins that raccoon killer 
vented whale 
70 tamé’nas. Hii‘imis woq’oi’sé Li‘lae ma‘yusustalag:i- 
and = squirrel. She his sister Ts'Esté’yugoa. Then ah raccoon 


lak" qa s lé k*uxsdtax sa kué/xalatsé. K’usto/dé 20 
went thathe went pulled out in the rearcornerof dancing house. They sat in 
(board) the house the hole 


76 tamé/nas li’xa k’uxsEwik". G-ix laé K-éx- 
raccoon and = squirrel atthe board pulled out. He came bebe K-éx: 


ee 
2 
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lyix’ui’t neEma’L’étbedd lit’a yix’ui’t liai Xuélaqawuls. laé 


he danced a short time however he danced it is said he went out. He came as 
éidiLé K-éx: qa s Yix’uéméLtsdsés wi'waq’oa: 
ip! into K-éx: to dance. He danced with them __his sisters: 
e house 


Qa’‘qaxaLi'la Ts’Esta/yoqué. 
Spread your legs Ts Esta’ yoqua. 
La‘laé Xué/laqawulsé K-éx:. G-i/xlaé Xué/lagéLé K-éx:. Laa’m 
Then it is he went out K-éx. Hecameitis hewent intothe K-éx". Then 
said said house 


5laé q’oali’/LaLa xés yixu/mL. Yixu/mLadés x-0’msas LO/LaElqaméx-dés 
it » he hid his mask. His mask the heads of the chief's sons 
sa 
aLo"léndx. La‘laé q’a’mt’étsds sa q’E’mtEméeX: 
of the wolves. Then it +} they sang his song: 
salt 
K-éx-ix6 LOLaE/Iqaméx‘déxs aLo”lénox. 
Put on head K-éx" the eldest sons past of the wolves. 
La‘laé lawuls g-‘xlaé é'itét. La‘laé qolx-idux sa xawéq. La‘laé wax: 


Then itis he went he cameit again. Then itis they hung on his the skulls. Thenitis they 

said out is said said body said tried 

k’@lax’itsd sis Laé dd/x’uaLELExs héimaa‘xoL hé‘ikulax 

to kill him his tribes. Then they discovered he it was he had doneit 

10 LO’LaElqamé s aLO"léndx. Laam laé. TE'm’yalé 

the chief's sons of wolves. Then hewent atthe doorinthe it is They made 
through rear said. sounds 


tamé/nas yOwis nEmO‘/kué G-ix’am @'idéL tsés 
squirrel and his friend raccoon. — He brought againinto his 
the house 
si‘siuL, laa‘m yixumi‘la xa si’siuL. G-i/’Em lawis néLEmx”it 1a’xoa 
si’siuL, then his mask the _ si’siut. First it is said ate ms his at the 
ace 
xés yixu’mL. A’Em lawis g-’/kulotas sE'IsElxs’aléL, 


door then he _—- his mask. Only it is said his tribe became twisted, 
e 


laé d6/xoaL Lés yixu/‘mL. La‘laé K-éx: di/déqawa xés na’Xua LéLE- 


then they saw his mask. Then ay K-éx- selected his all his rela- 
san 
15 ya/wés La‘xula bEgua/nEm qa s 
tives and his liked or py all : men to make them alive. 
the 
Laam 14‘pa. 
That is the end. 
[To page 610.] 


KOSKIMO DIALECT. 


Lawu’/Iqamaya Lawu’lqamayas 
Look up to the world look up to the world chief's son chief's son 
Q’O'misila Q’6'misila. 
rich maker —s rich maker. 
[To page 612.] 
LA‘LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


Hayasa lalii‘ya honé hanii hiiu. 
20 Hayasaé laliiya hondé hanii hiiu. 
QoaL 


Do not ery ‘ou will re- 
rn safely. 


| 
| 
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[To page 614.] 
LA‘LASIQOALA DIALECT. 
Ha ha lag-anEmLé ma‘lats’Es ma/mLéaxtowé ha ha ha, 1 


Ha ha you do not a good answer wash tub you who bring the ha ha ha. 
give me southeast wind 


(To page 615.] 
SONG OF DIALECT. 
Hau‘LélalisLoL 


I will listen to you having the old tale 
attached to it. 


Hau‘LélalisLoL andguaden6 Xslaéda. 
1 will listen to you what belongs to us. 


[To page 630. 
SONG OF THE DEER. 


1. Wa‘xalaLEns xa/LaLxa watséa g-ilig-a’lisa g-ilk-E- 
Wesay wa driving away the great deer coming great real standingon standing 


by noise forelegs 
yi'lisa ha/maLelisa lé‘IlqoalaLé, qé/watsé na‘ndlénék-as lé‘IqoalaLé wé. 5 
on forelegs covering the tribes, greatdeer said to be fool real tribes 


over the 
whole world 


2. Ha aix*LeLa‘lants L’i’yéméista lE’mxuméista g-aEns la‘aiLéx. 
Ha we shall be thin faced dry in mouth we shall go 
au‘tsaqilisa da/oxqonéisLa x‘iiits’ak-inéisLa qgé’watsé na‘ndlénék-as 
cause him bad staring at him getting sleepy by the great deer _ said to be foolish 
luck watching him real 


lé‘IqoalaLé 
tribes wé. 
3. Ha aix-telalé§ 
He shall be made good all around first lighting suddenly 
first glare all around highness on his body copper on his body. 
Sa/yaxoa hiiiyii‘ik-ila a/miiik-ila hai‘mésEla wu’Loda- 
Pure antlers having his unbroken not cracked that is antlers taken 
lag-iléitsds iii‘yalqunxélis lé‘IqoalaLé, Ha, x‘ins xf/Layaqa, 
off every where speakers of tribes. Ha, let us drive him away, 
_ts’é/tséLwala- 
let him try to jump as far as possible jumping over the highest one famous all 
giléistéis lélqoalaLé, qé/watsé na‘nolénéik-ds le/lqoalaLé 
around tribes, greatdeer said to be foolish tribes we. 


[To page 631.] 
SONG OF NO/MAS.—LA‘LASIQOALA DIALECT. 


1. Aix’amtts héilisLoOL nonmsii’. 


Good you made right old man. 
2. Qais k’ué/latsénéLos némasi’. 
For you will give a feast old man. 


3. Qais téqoap’énéLos nomasi’. 
For you make a fire with old man. 
stones in it 
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TUNE, RECORDED BY F. BOAS. 
116. 


Aix® - - - amLts 
hi 4m k’ué - la- 
Qa - is t’é - qoap’- 
héi - lis - Lis nd -ma-si...... 
tsé - né - Lis no - ma- sf es } hi - 4m ha. 
6 - nd - ma- sd. 


(To page 631.]} 
SONG OF AYI’/LKOA. 


1 Ohdya hoya héya ha, hoya héya ha, héya ho hya uho ho. 
1. AéyaLalax g-ins yayax-ap’aéiséik: lax 10/wa. 


Slowly we raceagainsteach other in world. 
on ground 
2. AdyaLalax g-ins qa/qasap’éL g-ins lax ]0’wa. 
Slowly we walk racing we in world. 
3. Ha, nd’guam anx’angoa’mas g*a’yuLé lax gua‘paalé’tsés 
Ha, Iam the one who maine I come to you from the north end of the 
510’ wa. 
world. 


the = makes I come to you from the north end of the 


the fogs 
16’wa. 
world. 
5. Ha, no’guam L’éxL’éxf/mas gin lax La‘qoag-ilak-as 
Ha, Iam the one who makes the I come to you from the copper maker real 
Go sky red in the morning 
owa. 


good. 
10 6. Ha, nd’guam g-in g-in lax aix‘ts’um- 
Ha, Iam the one who makes it warm I cometoyou I from the bright 
gilak-as Owa. 
maker real good. 
7. Ha, la‘mla laé a/daxEnésElaLés Lawu’lqaméLés amia’xalasots’ésa. 
Ha, and then he will parte the Tongass your chief'sson. the one whom we praise. 


[To page 631.] 


SONG OF THE KILLER WHALE.—HEILTSUQ DIALECT. 


Amiaxalalaqai ha‘lx’aindxkuas’éqai laxs 

Praise the killer whale coming upin the house real inthe good 
kwasdwawusqai hé’/mask:as. 

house the chief real. 


Hig 
Hi} 
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He 
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[To page 631.] 
SONG OF THE RAVEN. 
Qaqi’m. Qaqau qaqau, qaqau, qaqau, qaqa’ qaqau. 
qowik-as’6. 
Soaring around real raven real. 
Ya‘yaqayalaénéxqoasé qowik-as’6. 
Knowing to obtain wealth raven real. 
[To page 631.] 
SECRET SONG. 


Ya’mEné’/X Oguii‘yiyaha, ya’mEnéX dguii’/yiyaha. 


O you small poor ones O you small poor ones. 
ones ones 
Hailoqoa/‘mEnéX Oguii‘yiyaha, hailoqoa‘mEnéX odguii‘yiyaha. 
Speakers small ones to me, speakers small ones to me. 
[To page 633. ] 
LOKOALA SONG. 
A 
a. hé ye hé ya ye ya 


== 

né - qoa - yés LO - koa - né a he hé - yé 
at A A 

hak - Lés ha - nat - mots sa- éme - néL - ko - a - né 

ni =gé-is- et an- é& 16 - koa- né a hé hé yé 


[To page 633. ]} 


é yé - suk wi- - ats- wa hé 
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SONG OF THE NUTCA‘LATH SOCIETY. 
Wa é yé yé-é yéé ya hé wi - a yé 6 re 

é = yé hé ye a qetciL hakwé  tsakwa 
SSS == 
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[To page 633.] 
SONG OF THE MO’TCLATH SOCIETY. 


Ha na-iI ya i a na ha =na-iyd ha aie na 
1 ] 
h nie - hi nai ya hi nai yo hd nd bi 
hé né mix’sna’ a haa naL wek qus-ta ma - 


*% (1) The last note drawn down one eight. 


732 
Hé hd ha ya-6 he ho ha ya-& 1-kda’- na ya-6 hé 
A A A 
hé ha ya-é he hé ya ~ya-& ha ya- 
SONG OF AAI‘LQE. 
FINE. 
Ha yi ha ya Hi ya ha ya nanu | 
bi ya na-pu Li mé na-nu mé ha - ya. I 
He [To page 634.] 
i SONG OF HiNEMIX’. 
| 
| 
| 
ha na-i_ya i a na ha na-i ya ha ai a 
* 
has a ha na-i ya ha na-iyo - hd nd hd. 
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[To page 642.] 
SONG OF Ts’A’YEQ. 
J—116. 
Ha ha hi hé a ha ho he hé 
ho mo... fic - taq - ya ha né he hé. 
The following song is one of those sung by members during the 
initiation ceremonies in the house: ms 
| yé a hod - ite 
Rapid beating ete. | 7 | | 
re) 
| tag - yi a yé ya yé ya yé a 
» » 
ba 6 le -tci - ta - yé é yé é 


This song is repeated ad infinitum; in the repetitions quarters are 
beaten right through. The dancer jumps at the end of each quarter 
from one foot to the other. At each jump he lifts one hand and extends 


| the other downward and backward. 

[To page 656.] 
SONG OF SLEEP. 

| AiwoL woxkua’, aiwoL woxkua’. 


Oh how sleepy we are! oh how sleepy we are! 

Adé gugo’/ét noL g-amk" aL ts’Em laxha’ ya! Lag-ix: txalda‘uL 

Whenever strikes me the heat of heaven ya! again comes 

|| dEm w6x qas néke Em kua! 
(future) sleep tothe husband of sleep, kua! 

AiwoL woxkua’, aiw6L wéxkuia’! 
Oh how sleepy we are! oh how sleepy we are! 


; 
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THE GRAPHIC ART OF THE ESKIMOS. 


By WaLTerR JAMES HorrMan, M. D., 
Honorary Curator. Ethnological Museum, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the selection of appropriate materials upon which to inscribe 
his thoughts, primitive man was governed to a great extent by his 
environment. 

In a country abounding in rocks and cliffs, it was but natural for 
him to portray upon a smooth conspicuous surface the record of an 
exploit, or a character to direct his companions on the right trail or 
to a convenient camping place. In that portion of the West known 
as the “ Great Plains,” rock pictures are of seldom occurrence. The 
numerous tribes of many different languages were hunters of the 
buffalo, and in their frequent movements from place to place found 
the skin of that animal, as well as that of the deer, the most con- 
venient. Along the shores of the Great Lakes, where the white birch 
is of frequent occurrence, the Indians employ the bark of this tree for 
their mnemonic and other records. The bark, when fresh, is tough, 
and retains permanently the slightest markings indented or incised 
upon it by means of a sharply pointed bone or nail. 

Various Indian tribes employ, also, other substances, such as bone, 
wood, and various arrangements of shell beads, as well as feathers and 
textile substances, to convey special forms of information.' 

The Innuit or Eskimo of Alaska utilize the tusks of the walrus, and 
in occasional instances the horns of the reindeer. The tasks are cut 
longitudinally into rods, upon the faces of which delicate engravings 
or etchings are made, the depressions or incisions thus produced being 
filled with black or some other color so as to heighten the effect. 

The Eskimo of Greenland, Labrador, and the remaining portions of 
the Arctic regions east of the delta of the Mackenzie River, use flat 
pieces of wood upon which to exercise their more primitive skill at art 
ornamentation. Although ivory is abundant in some portions of the 
Melville Peninsula, yet it appears generally absent in the collections 
from that region. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1895. 
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While the accompanying paper is based chiefly upon the collection 
in the United States National Museum, quite a number of valuable 
data were found in the interesting collection of ivory records in the 
museum of the Alaska Commercial Company in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

In addition to these two sources of information, the writer was so 
fortunate as to have the services in San Francisco of a native Alaskan 
half-caste, who had for a number of years been in the employ of the 
Commercial Company. This man had spent most of his life in travel- 
ing among the various settlements of southern Alaska, chiefly for the 
purpose of securing furs and peltries in exchange for goods desired by 
the natives. Vladimir Naomoff, in addition to his thorough familiarity 
with the Russian and English language, was fluent in five or six native 
dialects. His keen observation of the habits of the people of the main- 
land, and their various methods of conveying information by recording 
on different materials their thoughts, enabled him to interpret with ease 
the numerous records in the museum referred to; and he also prepared a 
number of sketches in imitation of records which he had observed, and 
which he had been instructed to prepare and deposit at habitations at 
which he had called during the absence of the regular occupants or 
owners. 

The primary studies relating to the subject of the interpretation of 
pictographs were begun by the writer in 1871; and but limited prog- 
ress was made until the year 1879, when the Bureau of Ethnology was 
organized and furnished the facility necessary to officially conduct 
investigations among the various Indian tribes of the United States 
and British Columbia, and to visit nearly all known pictographs and 
petroglyphs in order to make personal investigations, comparisons, 

and to secure tracings and sketches thereof. 

In addition to these researches in pictography, the gesture language 
of the various tribes was also studied, the latter frequently aiding very 
materially in interpreting obscure characters, and attempts at the 
graphic portrayal of gestures and subjective ideas.' 

The collection of gesture signs obtained from Vladimir Naomoff, and 
subsequently verified, to a great extent, by a Mahlemut native from 

St. Michael's, is appended hereto,’ in connection with the list of objects 
in the National Museum, to which special reference is made. 

These gesture signs are of importance in the study and interpreta- 

tion of many of the Eskimo records. 

Many of these gesture signs are natural, and intelligible to most 

people who are known, on account of peculiar linguistic position, to 

have knowledge of this mode of communication because of their 


‘For names and number of tribes visited, see Salishan Bibliography. J.C. Pilling. 
Washington, D.C. [Bulletin of the Bureau of Ethnology | under caption Hoffman, 
W. 
2Collected by the writer in 1882, and deposited in the manuscript collections of the 
Bureau of Ethnology. . 
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inability to comprehend the oral speech of surrounding tribes. Other 
gestures were peculiar to these natives because of the unique resources 
of their peculiar environment; and others again were highly interest- 
ing because of the concept being hidden in some old custom, shaman- 
istic ceremonial, or individual practice of the person having recburse 
to a particular idea. 

In a number of the records will be observed outlines of the human 
figure, with hands and arms, and sometimes the lower extremities, in 
curious and apparently unnatural positions. Such portrayals are 
attempts at illustrating gesture signs pictorially, and subjective ideas 
are thus indicated—a step very much in advance of the ordinary sys- 
tem of pictography as known to and practiced by most of the Indian 
tribes. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in order to fully comprehend the inten- 
tion of a pictographic record, it is necessary to know the artist’s needs, 
his environment and resources, his beliefs and shamanistic observ- 
ances, and as much of the gesture language as may be obtainable. 

From a careful study of the pictographs of the several Indian tribes 
and the numerous petroglyphs and painted records scattered over 
various portions of the United States, it is safe to assert that a com- 
parison of these with the various artistic materials of the Eskimo show 
the latter to be vastly superior to the preceding, especially in faithful 
reproduction of animal forms and delicacy of artistic execution. 

The portrayal of the reindeer, in particular, serves as an illustration 
of the manner in which the Eskimo are close observers as to anatomi- 
cal peculiarities, as well as in catching the expression indicated in 
various attitudes assumed by these animals in grazing, rising, running, 
and in the positions assumed to denote alarm, fear, ete. 

In the portrayal of whales the Eskimo artist is also careful as to 
specific anatomical features. The peculiar elevation at the spout or 
blowhole of the “bowhead” is especially indicated, and is character- 
istic of the species, as that part of the mammal is used to raise and 
keep open the elastic “granular” salt ice for breathing holes or for 
spouting. 

The smailer whale, designated also as the California gray, the “mus- 
sel digger,” or “devilfish,” is likewise specifically indicated by a more 
pointed head and sharp flukes, and I can only call attention to the 
sharp flukes and conspicuous fins of the “killer” to illustrate the 
result of observation given to it by the native artist in endeavoring 
to show graphically the ~~ which, to him, is a specific identification 
of the animal. 

In a few illustrations the walrus is very carefully engraved, and 
although the native result may appear uncouth and cumbersome, yet a 
comparison of the etchings with the illustration of that animal will at 

~ once serve to show strikingly careful imitation of the original subject. 
As to the portrayal of various other animal forms, they are, generally, 
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sufliciently true to nature to admit of ready identification. The imita- 
tion of the specific construction of the kaiak and the umiak is usually 
excellent, as also the various forms of dog sledges peculiar to certain 
localities in Alaska and faithfully represented in a number of etchings. 
For the purpose of further comparison between the Eskimo portrayal 
and the manufactured vehicle, several illustrations of the latter are 
reproduced in figures. 

The Eskimo is not an expert in portraying the human form. It is 
certain that in various instances man is indicated by linear outlines or 
incisions very much in imitation of that of the Shoshonian tribes, the 
head being a mere circular spot, from which is suspended a line ter- 
minating below in two legs, and beneath the head being attached two 
lateral lines for arms. These extremities may be drawn in various 
attitudes, but apart from the attitude no further notice would be given 
to them. This forms a marked contrast as compared with the same 
idea as portrayed by various Algonkian tribes, notably so the Ojibwa, 
who devote much artistic attention to the head, dress, and ornaments 
of the character intended to represent a human being. 

_ The peculiarity of Eskimo graphic art as compared with that of 
other peoples will be treated of farther on. The subject forms the basis 
of the present paper, and was made possible through the courtesy of 
Doctor G. Brown Goode, Director in charge of the United States 
National Museum, and my indebtedness to Professor O. 'T. Mason, 
Curator of Ethnology, is hereby gratefully acknowledged for his val- 
uable suggestions and for placing at my disposal every facility for the 
careful examination of specimens in his custody, not all of which, how- 
ever, were deemed of sufticient importance to illustrate, as such a pro- 
cedure would have resulted in considerable duplication. 


THE ESKIMO. 
GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION. 


The Eskimauan, or Innuit,' linguistic family occupies the greater 
portion of the coast of Arctic America, Greenland, the Aleutian 
Islands, and a small area of the Chukche Peninsula of Siberia. The 
extreme points are about 3,200 miles apart, though to follow the shores 
would necessitate a journey of 5,000 miles. 

The interior portions of the continent are occupied by various Indian 
tribes, belonging to several conspicuous linguistic families, but the 
Eskimo, under various designations, have always apparently confined 
themselves to the seashore and the country adjacent thereto, not 
exceeding 50 miles inland, except in following various river courses in 
pursuit of game. 

The easternmost branch of the Eskimo is that represented by natives 


‘Although the term Innuit is frequently employed, and may be linguistically 
proper, the writer employs the more popular term, viz: Eskimo, 
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along the north and east coast of Greenland, two families being met 
with by Captain Clavering in 1823, north of 74° 30’, Captain Holm 
recently found them on the southeast coast between 65° and 66° north 
latitude. These are said to profess ignorance of any natives north 
of them. On the west coast of Greenland they extend to about 74° 
north latitude. General Greely found indications of permanent settle- 
ments in Grinnell Land, near Fort Conger, at 81° 44’ north latitude. 

Mr. Henry G. Bryant, in his “ Notes on the most northern Eskimos,”! 
says: 

As is well known, the most northern Eskimos were first visited by Sir John Ross 
in 1818, and he first applied to them the term ‘Arctic Highlanders.” As the appro- 
priateness of this appellation seems quite questionable as applied to a tribe living 
wholly on the seacoast, I have preferred to use the term ‘‘most northern Eskimos,” 
as being more descriptive and appropriate in its character. This tribe inhabits that 
rugged strip of indented coast in northwest Greenland which extends for about 
550 miles from Cape York to a point somewhat south of the southern edge of the 
Humboldt glacier. Itis a fact well known that the impassible ice walls which occur 
.t Loth of these points have thus far served as effectual barriers to any extended 
migrations of this tribe. It is owing to this enforced isolation that at this late day 
we find here the most typical of the Eskimo family groups—a primitive tribe who 
are but just emerging from the Stone Age, whose members still dress in skins, eat 
raw flesh, and pursue their game with the same sort of rude weapons that their 
forefathers used in prehistoric times. 


Doctor Kane, in 1855, noted this tribe as numbering 140, while 
Mr. Bryant remarks that Lieutenant Peary places the census at fully 
250, 

nthe Labrador Coast the Eskimo extend southward to Hamilton 
In} -at about 55° 30’, north latitude, though it is not so long since 
they were located at the Straits of Belle Isle. 

On the east coast of Hudson Bay these natives reach southward to 
James Bay; while northward it is on Ellsmere Land and around Jones 
Sound that Doctors Boas and Bessels place the northernmost groups 
of the middle Eskimo. Several of the northern Arctic islands present 
evidence of former occupancy, but for some unknown cause the natives 
migrated thence. The western part of the central region of the con- 
tinent seems unoccupied, and from the Mackenzie westward the coast 
seems to have no permanent villages between Herschel Island and 
Point Barrow. This strip of country is no doubt hunted over in sum- 
mer, as the natives of the latter locality do not penetrate far into the 
interior for game. 

The Alaskan Coast from Point Barrow to the Copper River on the 
south is practically occupied by Eskimo of various villages or bands, 
as will hereafter be more fully described. 

The Aleutian Islands are occupied to a certain extent by a branch 
of the same linguistic family, though the dialects are unintelligible 
to the Eskimo proper. Their distribution has been very materially 


' Reprinted from Report of the Sixth International Geographical Congress, held 
at London, 1895, p. 3. 
NAT MUS 95——48 
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changed since the advent of the Russians and the establishment of the 
fur trade, and at present they are located principally on a few of the 
largest islands only. 

On the Asiatic side this family is represented by the Yuit, who are 
distinct from the Chukche, or Tiski of authors, who are of Asiatic 
+ origin, and of a distinct linguistic group. ‘The Yuit are also a coast 
i people, and, according to Mr. Dall, are comparatively recent arrivals 
i from the American side. Between the Siberian and the Alaskan 
coasts are the Diomede Islands, a convenient stopping place for voy- 
} agers between the two continental points above mentioned. At these 
( iSlands Simeon Déshneff, in 1648, found natives wearing labrets who 
t were at war with the Tiiski. Similar reports were made by Shestakoff, 
1 in 1730. Peter Popoff, who visited the Asiatic mainland about 1711 
Ci for the purpose of collecting tribute from the Chukche, describes the 
i habitations and remarks that “he found among the Tiski ten of the 
islanders wearing labrets, who had been taken prisoners of war.”! 

Mr. Dall? observes that the Tiski do not wear labrets, which 
distinguishing feature, compared with the Chukche, was noticed by 
Déshneff, as well as all subsequent voyagers. Both sexes tattoo, not 
only over the face but all over the body. The women in probably all 
instances bear tattooed vertical lines on the chin, a practice which is 
not followed by the men. An illustration of tattooing upon the chin 
of of a Port Clarence woman is given elsewhere. 

i Concerning the representatives of the Eskimo upon the Asiatic side 
of Bering Strait, the following remarks are reproduced from the memo- 
. randa concerning “the Arctic Eskimos in Alaska and Siberia,” by 
: John W. Kelly,’ interpreter, who says of the *‘ Siberian Eskimos:” 
There are settlements of Eskimos at Cape Tchaplin (Indian Point), Plover Bay, 
| and East Cape. How long they have been there and how much of the country they 
: have occupied can only be conjectured. Those occupying St. Lawrence Island, Cape 
i Tchaplin, and part of the shores of Plover Bay, on the mainland of Asia, opposite 
ff St. Lawrence Island, speak a dialect nearer like that of Point Barrow or the Mac- 
i kenzie River than the dialects of the Diomedes or Kotzebue Sound. That the 
if Eskimos of Asia have been there a great many years is a certainty. The Deermen 
in people, whose principal support is domesticated reindeer, have gradually crowded 
out the Eskimo or Fishmen, and have almost absorbed them by assimilation. They 
wear no labrets, and in dress and tattooing are the same as the Deermen. That 
if they have lived in underground houses is abundantly proved by the ruins at Cape 
it Tehaplin of old huts which have been framed with the whole jaws of whales. Now  , 
iia they live in huts above ground, covered with walrus hides. They are built in the 
' same manner as those of the Deermen, who use a covering of reindeer robes. From | 
: the Deermen they have also learned to cremate their dead, instead of scattering the 
bodies over the plain, according to the custom of the American Eskimos. *.ike the 
: American Eskimos, they deposit the personal property of the deceased at his grave. 
If he was a great hunter, they also erect a monument of reindeer antlers over his 


' Quoted from W. H. Dall, ‘Alaska and its Resources.” Boston. 1870, p. 376. 


* Idem, p. 380. 
3 Published in the Bureau of Education Circular of Information No, 2, 1890, p. 8, 9. 
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grave. At East Cape, Siberia, there is a trace of the Arctic Eskimos, but differing 
from their nearest neighbors, the Diomede people. 

In the vicinity of East Cape there are a few ruins of underground houses, and a 
few Eskimo words are still used by the people. Twenty miles westward from Cape 
Tchaplin is Plover Bay, where both the Eskimo and Deermen language is spoken, 
but the Eskimo is on a rapid decline. 


SUBTRIBES OR SETTLEMENTS. 


The Eskimo of littoral Alaska are divided into a considerable num- 
ber of geographic divisions, popularly designated as tribes, and are 
here briefly enumerated chiefly according to W. H. Dall’s arrangement, 
his orthography being generally maintained. 

The accompanying map of Alaskan and Asiatic coasts will serve to 
further aid in locating the points occupied by the various native settle- 
ments below enumerated. Plate 1. 

The Aleutians, properly so called, are divided into two tribes, the 
Atkans and Unalashkans. The former belong to the western part of 
the archipelago, and the latter were originally confined to the eastern 
portion. The original name of these people signified, according to 
Humboldt, “People of the East,” and they have been regarded as 
having originally come from the continent, a reference to which theory 
will be made further on. 

The Ugalakmut {= Aigalixamiut}' is the southernmost tribe, begin- 
ning nearly at the mouth of the Copper River and extend westward to 
Icy Bay. Some of the eastern bands have become mixed by inter- 
marriage with the Thlinkit. “The Chugachmuts occupy the shores 
and islands of Chugach Gulf, and the southwest coasts of the penin- 
sula of Kenai.” They are few in number, compared with the large 
extent of country they occupy. 

The Kaniagmuts occupy the island of Kadiak and the greater por- 
tion of the peninsula of Aliaska. This is probably the most popular of 
all the Eskimo tribes. They extend from Llidmna Lake to 159° west 
longitude. 

The Oglemuts occupy the Aliaska peninsula along the northern coast, 
from 159° west longitude to the head of Bristol Bay, and along the 
north shore of that bay to Point Etolin. 

The Kiatéqamiut inhabit the coast from near the mouth of Nushergak 
River westward to Cape Newenham. They are the Nushergaigmuts of 
Dall, who remarks of them as particularly excelling in carving ivory, 
and that most of their weapons and tools are made of this material. 

The Kuskwégmuts “inhabit both shores of Kuskoqtim Bay, and 
some little distance up that river.” 

The Agulmuts extend “from near Cape Avénoff nearly to Cape 
Romanzoff. There are also a number of settlements of the same tribe 
on the island of Niinivak.” 


‘All words, or remarks, within brackets are added by the present writer. 
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The Magemuts “inhabit the vicinity of Cape Romanzoff, and reach 
nearly to the mouth of the Yukon. They resemble their southern 
neighbors more than they do those to the north of them. The women 
wear labrets. The name Magemut signifies ‘Mink people.” 

The Ekégmuts “inhabit the Yukon delta from Kipniuk to Past6lik, 
and ascend the river as far as Mauki, some distance above the mission- 
Those who inhabit the Kwikhpak slough call themselves Kwikhp4gmut, 
a@ name sometimes applied to the whole tribe.” A peculiarity “in many 
of them is the extreme hairiness of their persons. Many of them have 
very strong black beards and hairy bodies.” 

The Unaligmuts, or Unaleet, “occupy the coast from Pastoélik to 
Shaktolik.” They have also been designated as the Aziigmut. 

The Mahlemuts “occupy the coast of Norton Sound and Bay north 
of Shaktolik and the neck of the Kavidk Peninsula to Selawik Lake. 
Their most eastern village is Attenmut, and their western boundary 
the river which flows northward into Spavarieff Bay, Kotzebue Sound.” 

The Kaviigmiuts occupy the Kaviak Peninsula and Sledge or Aziak 
Island. ‘Many of them pass the winter in the southern part of Nor- 
ton Sound, and there is a large Kaviak village at Unalaklik. * * * 
Their principal villages are Nookmut, at Port Clarence, and Knik- 
Tagmut, on Golofnina Bay.” 

The portrait of a Kaviigmiut man, aged 33 years, is given in plate 2. 
He is a very intelligent native, and is a clever artisan. Another type 
of the same tribe is shown in the person of Suku‘ut, aged 25 years, 
from the same locality, plate 3. An interesting illustration of a giri 
aged 17 years is presented in plate 4. She has a remarkably clear skin, 
pink cheeks, and bears upon her chin the usual pattern of tattooed 
lines, extending downward from the mouth. 

In plate 5 is reproduced the portrait of an inhabitant of the village 
of Nuwiik, at Point Barrow. The features are very much less pleasing 
than those shown in the preceding figures. Plate 6 represents a young 
man from the village of Utkiavwii.' 

The Oke-6gmuts are essentially the same as the preceding, but the 
name is applied “by the Innuit to the small and energetic tribe who 
inhabit the islands by Bering Strait. They carry on the trade between 
the two continents, and visit the island of St. Michael every year for 
the purpose. I have also heard the same name applied to the inhab- 
itants of St. Lawrence Island.” 

The Eskimo of the Point Barrow region ave located, according to Mr. 
Murdoch,’ in the villages of Nuwiik and Utkiavwif. Nuwitk signifies 
“the Point,” and is a slightly elevated knoll at the extremity of Point 
Barrow, in latitude 71° 23’ north, longitude 156° 17’ west. Utkiavwii 
signifies ‘‘the Cliffs,” is 11 miles west from Nuwiik, at Cape Smyth, 
and is also a high ridge. The nearest neighbors to the east are those 


! These two portraits are reproduced from the Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology for 1887-88, 1892, figs. 1 and 4. 
2 Idem, p. 26, 
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NOMIKSE’NER, A KAVIAGMIUT MAN. 
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UNALINA, A Man OF NuWUK. 
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Puka, A YOUNG MAN OF UTKIAWIN. 
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at Herschel Island, or Demarcation Point, and on the west at a small 
village between Point Belcher and Wainright Inlet. The natives of 
these villages are so closely connected, says Mr. Murdoch, “that they 
are sometimes spoken of collectively as Sid4ruimium” (= Sidarunmiut). 
“ At adistance up the river, which flows into Wainright Inlet, live the 
Kunmiun, ‘the people who live on the river. These appear to be 
closely related to the first village below Wainright Inlet, which is 
named Kilauwitawin.” ! 

The people at Point Hope, according to Mr. Murdoch, are known as 
the Tikera‘iimiun, “inhabitants of the forefinger (Point Hope).” 

The natives along the coast east of Point Barrow to and beyond the 
Mackenzie are often spoken of by the Hudson Bay traders as the Mac- 
kenzie River Eskimo. They appear to be identical with those described 
by Father Petitot as the Taptopmeut [=Tayeoymeut| division of the 
Tchiglit, and are termed by Murdoch the Kupinmiun, and inhabit the 
permanent villages at the “ western mouth of the Mackenzie, at Shingle 
Point and Point Sabine, with an outlying village, supposed to be 
deserted, at Point Kay.” Still another tribe is located at Anderson 
River and Cape Bathurst, not considered by Petitot as the above 
named, as he applies the name Kyagmalit. Sir John Richardson, the 
first to meet with them [1826), calls them “ Kette-garra@-vot.” ? 


POPULATION. 


With reference to the population of the Eskimo of the several divi- 
sions, only approximate figures can be given. The Greenland group, 
consisting of seventeen villages on the east coast, are stated by Holm, 
in 1884-85, to number about 550, while on the west coast the “ mission 
Eskimo” numbered 10,122 in 1886, and the northern Greenland Eskimo, 
or Arctic Highlanders of Ross, number about 200, 

Doctor Boas estimates the “ Central or Baffin Land Eskimo” at 
about 1,100, 

The natives along the coast in Labrador are stated by Rink, Packard, 
and others, to number about 2,000 souls.* 

The, Alaskan Eskimo, comprising those of the mainland, as well as 
the few (40?) upon Little Diomede Island, together with those on St. 
Lawrence Island and the Aleutian Islanders, are estimated by Dall 
and others at about 20,000,' 

This, excepting the Siberian tribe, makes a total of about 34,000 
Eskimo, What the former population, before the introduction of liquor 
and social vices, may have been it is impossible to conjecture. It is 
stated by one author (Dall) that the Aleutians formerly were estimated 
at 20,000, but recently numbered only 1,500, which figure has also been 
given by others, though according to a still later estimate these 
islanders were put down at 2,200, 


‘Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1887-88, 1892, pp. 43, 44. 

*Franklin’s Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Shores of the Pelar Sea in the 
years 1825, 1826, and 1827. London, 1828, p. 203. 

‘Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1884-85, 1888, p. 426. 
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EARLY EXPLORATIONS. 


For reasons which will hereafter become evident, it is necessary to 
refer briefly to the several explorations made to eastern Siberia, and 
later to the American mainland. In the following historical references 
I use freely Mr. Dall’s remarks, published in his work, “Alaska and 
its Resources,” of which note has before been made. 

In the year 1646, the Russians, under Isai Ignatief, pushed their 
explorations to the east of the Kolyma River, the mouth of which is at 
about latitude 69° 30’ north and longitude 161° 30’ east, and obtained 
by barter from some Chukche specimens of walrusivory. In the follow- 
ing year, 1647, four small vessels sailed eastward of Kolyma, the party 
being under the command of a Cossack, named Simeon Déshneff. The 
object of this expedition was to reach the Anadyr River, of which vague 
reports had been received. Other explorers followed, but it was not 
until 1648 that the northeast coast of Asia was passed and Bering Sea 
entered. 

Various explorers continued, from year to year, to visit different por- 
tions of the coast of Kamchatka, but it was not until .711 that a Cos- 
sack, named Peter Iliinsen Popoff, arrived at East Cape with the 
intention of collecting tribute from the Chukche. The visit proved 
fruitless, but Popoff returned with an account of the Diomede Island- 
ers and the Chukche account of a continent which lay to the east and 
beyond these islands. 

On account of the interest manifested in these discoveries, scientific 
men succeeded in obtaining the attention of Peter the Great, and 
instructions for an expedition were delivered to Admiral Apraxin. A 
few days later the Emperor died, but the Empress, in order te fulfill the 
wishes of the deceased monarch, ordered the execution of the instruc- 
tions, and Captain Vitus Bering was nominated to command the expe- 
dition. Although the original plan was formulated in 1725, it was not 
until 1727 that Bering and his companions left St. Petersburg. He 
sailed past what is now known as St. Lawrence Island, through Bering 
Strait, and, thus proving the separation of Asia and America, returned 
to the Kamchatka River on the 20th of September without having seen 
either the. Diomede Islands or the American Coast. He returned to 
St. Pétersburg in 1730, but again went on a voyage of discovery and 
landed on Bering Island, where he died December 8, 1741. 

In the meantime various other navigators and explorers had been 
making considerable progress in exploring the shores of Kamchatka 
and approaching the American Coast. In 1731 Pavlutski reached Cape 
Serdze Kéman, in the hope of securing from the Chukche some tribute. 
This resulted in failure, and in the interim Gwosdeff sailed to the 
Chukche Coast; a gale drove him eastward, “where they found an 
island, and beyond it the shores of the continent of America. They met 
a native in a Kyak, and sailed two days along the coast without being 
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able to land. A storm came up and they returned to Kamchatka. 
This completed the exploration of Bering Strait, which had been com- 
menced by Déshneff and his companions.” ! 

It was not until July, 1741, that Chirikoff arrived off the American 
Coast, near Cross Sound. Boats were sent there upon two occasions, 
and several days later two canoes, filled with natives, came near the 
ship, but immediately fled to the shore. Various islands were seen by 
Chirikoff on his return to Kamchatka. During this visit 21 men were 
lost, de la Croyére, the naturalist, dying of scurvy. 

Bering saw land on July 2, and anchored near an island two days 
later. 

Emilian Bassoff discovered the island of Attu, the westernmost of 
the Aleutian group, in 1745. Glotloff discovered the island of Kadiak, 
or Kaniag as it was designated by some of the natives, in July, 1763. 
These islanders were less disposed to friendliness and gave frequent 
evidences of hostility. 

About 1764 Lieutenant Lynd was put in command of an expedition 
which was organized under the direction of the Empress Catherine. 
He did not leave Kamchatka until 1767, sailing from Ochotsk toward 
Bering Strait, passing St. Matthew and St. Lawrence islands, saw 
Diomede Island, and finally landed on the American Coast south of 
Cape Prince of Wales. Further explorations of the peninsula of 
Alaska was made by Krenitzin in 1768. 

Cook entered Bering Strait in August, 1778, and, on his return,from 
a voyage northward,-explored Norton Sound and Bay. On October 3 
he again touched at Unalashka, sailed for the Sandwich Islands, where 
he was killed by the natives in 1779. 

As early as 1788, Mares and Douglas, supercargoes, sailed from 
Macas to Nootka and to Cooks Inlet. The Spanish claimed the right 
to sail the Pacific on the northwest coast of America. 

In 1791 Billings and Sarycheff visited Unalashka, St. Paul, St. Law- 
rence, Aziak, and the Diomedes; also touched on the American Coast 
near Cape Prince of Wales, and then anchored in St. Lawrence Bay 
on the Asiatie side. 

In 1793 the Empress of Russia issued an ukase authorizing the 
introduction of missionaries into the American colonies, and to the 
works of these patient laborers we are indebted for many interesting 
and valuable facts respecting the history of the customs and manners 
of that time. It is singular, however, that although their accounts 
often appear unusually concise and comprehensive, the practice of 
engraving upon ivory and bone, seems to have been entirely over- 
looked, or more likely may not have been in vogue among them. This 
subject, however, will be further treated elsewhere. 

The natives of Point Barrow are said never to have seen a white 
man until the year 1826, when the barge of the Blossom, under Captain 


‘Dall. “Alaska and its inhabitants,” p. 299. 
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Beechey, visited their coast. They had, however, received from south- 
ern neighbors articles of European manufacture introduced by the 
Russians, such as tobacco, copper, and other articles, some of which 
were obtained, according to Murdoch’s statement,' by way of the 
Diomede Islands and Siberia. 

Visits by other navigators were made at long intervals, and it was 
not till 1854 that the first whaling vessel came to the Point. 

Although the Point Barrow natives are provided with firearms, they 
would be unable, by means of these alone, to obtain any seals, “as 
their own appliances for sealing are much better than any civilized con- 
trivances.”' Mr. Murdoch, whom I have here quoted, states furthermore 
that “all are now rich in iron, civilized tools, canvas and wreck wood, 
and in this respect their condition is improved.” Nevertheless, in so far 
as the graphic art is concerned, they appear to be considerably behind 
the natives of Bristol Bay and Norton Sound. 

The eminent Danish antiquarian, Doctor Henry Rink,’ in his remarks 
on the probable origin of the Eskimo, speaks of their former location 
in Greenland as follows: 

According to the sagas of the Icelanders, they were already met with on the east 
coast of Greenland about the year 1000, and almost at the same time on the east coast 
of the American continent. Between the years 1000 and 1300, they do not seem to 
have occupied the land south of 65° north latitude, on the west coast of Greenland, 
where the Scandinavian colonies were then situated. But the colonists seem to 
have been aware of their existence in higher latitudes and to have lived in fear of 
an attack by them, since, in the year 1266, an expedition was sent out for the pur 
pose of exploring the abodes of the Skrwlings, as they were called by the colonists. 
In 1379 the northernmost settlement was attacked by them, eighteen men being 
killed and two boys carried off as prisoners. About the year 1450 the last accounts 
were received from the colonies, and the way to Greenland was entirely forgotten 
in the northern country. 


Doctor Rink says that the Eskimos of southern Greenland present 
features indicating “mixed descent from Scandinavians and Eskimo,” 
the former, however, not having left any sign of influence of their cul- 
ture or nationality upon the present natives, 

In 1585 Greenland was discovered anew, by John Davis, who found 
it inhabited exclusively by Eskimo. 

In the work before cited,’ Doctor Henry Rink remarks: 

Recent investigations have revealed differences between the Eskimo tribes which 
indicate that, after having taken their first step to being an exclusively maritime 
people, they have still during their migrations been subjected to further develop- 
ment in the same direction, aiming at adapting them especially for the Arctic coasts 
as their proper home. The further we go back toward their supposed original 
country, the more of what may be considered their original habits we find still pre- 
served. In the general history of culture these variations must certainly appear 
trifling, but still I believe that a closer examination of them will throw light on the 
question how the most desolate and deterring regions of the globe could become 


'Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1887-88, 1892, p. 53. - 
*The Eskimo Tribes. Copenhagen and London. 1887. 
3Idem, pp. 3-5. 
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peopled. The solution of this problem is facilitated by the fact that the whole 
Eskimo nation has been less exposed to that contact with other peoples which else- 
where renders such investigations more complicated. These variations are among 
the Eskimo more exclusively due to natural influences to which the wanderers were 
exposed during their struggle for existence, and which partly gave rise to new inven- 
tions, partly led only to the abolishment of former habits. In some instances also 
these external influences evidently occasioned decay where the severity of the 
climate in connection with the isolation and the fewness of inhabitants almost 
exceeded the bounds of human endurance, 


Doctor Rink endeavors to show frem this point of view “the peculiar- 
ities of the tribes in the different domains of culture agree with the 
supposition that the original Eskimo inhabited the interior of Alaska; 
that apart from the true Eskimo a side branch of them in the farthest 
remote period peopled the Aleutian Islands, whereas people of the 
principal race later settled at the river mouths, spreading north- 
ward along Bering Strait and, hiving off some colonies to the opposite 
shore, proceeded around Point Barrow to the east, the Mackenzie River, 
over the central regions or Arctic Archipelago, and finally to Labrador 
and Greenland. This dispersion may have taken thousands of years; 
they can only have proceeded in small bands, very much as still they 
are used to move about during certain seasons. Their only way of 
procuring subsistence in the vast deserts they passed over, excluded 
the possibility of national migrations on a larger scale. While in this 
way they continued to discover new countries, some families were 
induced to go farther; others remained and finally gave rise to the 
present scattered settlements. But, in proposing this hypothesis, | con- 
sider it a matter of course that Alaska as the original home of the 
Eskimo is not-to be taken in the strictest sense, absolutely excluding 
adjacent parts of the continent toward the east. But as to the other 
theory, that the Eskimo should have emigrated from Asia by way of 
Bering Strait and found the Indian territory already occupied by the 
same natives as now, this objection must be separately taken into con- 
sideration in connection with the facts bearing in favor of the former.” 


SHELL HEAPS IN THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 


The only important researches regarding prehistoric remains in 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands are those of Mr. Dall.' He remarks 
that the “shell heaps are found on nearly all the islands of the 
Aleutian group. They are most abundant and extensive in the 
islands east of Unalashka, and on the few islands from Amchitka east- 
ward, which are less high and rugged than the others, or on those 
where the greater amount of level land is to be found. The two neces- 
saries for a settlement appear to have been a stream of water or a 
spring, and a place where canoes could land with safety in rough 


'On succession in the shell heaps of the Aleutian Islands. Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, I, 1877, p. 43. 
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weather. Where these are both wanting, shell heaps are never found, 
and rarely when either is absent.” 

From careful examinations made by Mr. Dall, he deems it proba- 
ble that the islands “‘ were populated at a very distant period; that the 
population entered the chain from the eastward; that they were, when 
first settled on the islands, in a very different condition from that in 
which they were found by the first civilized travelers,” etc. It is 
furthermore suggested by this writer that there was a later wave of 
population; that the former people “‘ were more similar to the lowest 
grades of Innuit (so-called Eskimo) than to the Aleuts of the historic 
period,” and that the stratification of the shell heaps shows a tolerably 
uniform division into three stages, characterized by the food which 
formed their staple of subsistence and by the weapons for obtaining 
as well as the utensils for preparing the food. 

The stages are— 

I, The littoral period, represented by the Echinus layer. 

Il. The fishing period, represented by the Fishbone layer. 

III. The hunting period, represented by the Mammalian layer. 

In concluding his impressions respecting the shell heaps, the author 
concludes by saying “that those strata correspond approximately to 
actual stages in the development of the population which formed them, 
so that their contents may approximately, within limits, be taken as 
indicative of the condition of that population at the times when the 
respective strata were being deposited.” 


PREHISTORIC ART. 


With reference to specimens of art or ornament, Mr. Dall' remarks: 


The expression of wsthetic feeling, as indicated by attempts at ornamentation of 
utensils or weapons or by the fabrication of articles which serve only for purposes 
of adornment, is remarkably absent in the contents of the shell heaps. Asa whole, 
this feeling became developed only at the period directly anterior to the historic 
period. It was doubtless exhibited in numerous ways, of which no preservation 
was possible, so that the early record, even for a considerable period, would be very 
incomplete. We know that great taste and delicate handiwork were expended on 
articles of clothing and manufactures of grass fiber, which would be entirely 
destroyed in the shell heaps, and of which only fragmentary remains have been 
preserved on the mummies found in the latest prehistoric burial caves and rock 
shelters. * * 

There are some articles used on the kyak which are usually made of bone, and 
often preserved in the upper mammalian stratum, and upon which some attempts at 
ornamentation were bestowed. These are little pieces of bone or ivory, in general 
shape resembling a kneeling figure, with one or two holes, through which cords are 
passed. * * * The latter were in some cases carved to represent figures of ani- 
mals. Another species of ornamentation is elsewhere alluded to in the flat thin 
strips of bone which were fastened to the wooden visor worn in hunting. These 
were frequently ornamented with typically Innuit patterns of parallel lines, dots, 
concentric circles, with zigzag markings between them and radiating lines. All 


‘On succession inthe shel] heaps of the Aleutian Islands, in Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, I, 1877, p. 43. 
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these were in black, on the white basis of the bone or ivory. * * * The mark- 
ings cam seldom be accurately described as marks of ownership. I have never seen 
any definite mark or ornament of this nature among the Aleuts or Western Innuits. 
They readily recognize their own utensils or weapons without any such aid, and I 
believe the theory of ‘‘ marks of ownership,” “ batons of command,” and such like, 
has been stretched far beyond the point of endurance or accuracy, at least among 
writers on the Innuit. Drawings, engravings on bone or wood, and pictures of any 
kind, so far as I have observed, are all subsequent to the period covered by the 
shell heap deposit. They are invariably quite modern, though the taste for them 
is now widely spread among the Innuit, especially those of the regions where ivory 
is readily procured. The coloration of wooden articles with native pigments is of 
ancient origin, but all the more elaborate instances that have come to my knowledge 
have marks of comparatively recent origin. 


ESKIMO AND CAVE MEN OF FRANCE, 


In his “Alaska and its Resources,” Mr. Dall presents several illus- 
trations of drawings on bone, very ordinary specimens and limited 
to poorly executed figures of men hunting. These are given merely 
to indicate to the reader the general appearance of the etching of the 
Eskimo. It is related in this connection, however, that these drawings 
are analogous to those discovered in France in the caves of Dordogne. 
The numerous specimens of prehistoric art, both incised and carved, 
which have been given by Messrs. Lartet and Christy in their work 
entitled Reliquiw Aquitanice,' are familiar to most archeologists, so 
that no reproduction of plates or illustrations is deemed necessary in 
the present instance. 

Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins,’ an acknowledged authority on the antiquity 
of man in Europe, remarks at length upon the possible and in fact 
probable identification between the cave men and the Eskimo. In his 
conclusions upon comparisons between the respective arts, forms of 
weapons, apparently similar modes of living, etc., he says: 


On passing in review the manners and customs of all the savage tribes known to 
modern ethnology, there is only one people with whom the cave men are intimately 
connected in their manners and customs, in their art, and in their implements and 
weapons. The Eskimo range at the present time from Greenland on the east along 
the shores of the Arctic Sea as far to the west as the Straits of Bering, inhabiting a 
narrow littoral strip of country, and living by hunting, fishing, and fowling. The 
most astonishing bond of union between the cave men and the Eskimo is the art of 
representing animals. Just as the former engraved bisons, horses, mammoths, and 
other creatures familiar to them, so do the latter represent the animals upon which 
they depend for food. On the implements of the one you see the hunting of the urus 
and the horse depicted in the same way as the killing of the reindeer and walrus on 
the implements of the other. * * * All these points of connection between the 
eave men and the Eskimo can, in my opinion, be explained only on the hypothesis 
that they belong to the same race, To the objection that savage tribes living under 
the same conditions might independently invent the same implements, and that 
therefore the correspondence in the question does not necessarily imply a unity of 
race, the answer may be made that there are no savage tribes known which use the 
same set of implements without being connected by blood. The ruder and more 


' London, 1875, pp. 204. P1.87. Three.maps and 132 woodcuts. Quarto. 
2“ Early Man in Britain,” 1880, p. 233. 
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common instruments, such as flakes, and in a lesser degree scrapers, are of little value 
in classification; but where a whole set agrees, intended for various use, and some of 
them rising above the most common wants of savage life, the argument as to race is 
of considerable weight. It is still further strengthened by the identity of art. The 
articles found in the caves of Britain, Belgium, France, or Switzerland differ scarcely 
more from those used in west Georgia than the latter from those of Greenland or 
Melville Peninsula. 

From these considerations it may be gathered that the Eskimos are probably the 
representatives of the cave men, and protected within the Arctic Circle from those 
causes by which they have been driven from Europe and Asia. They stand at the 
present day wholly apart from all other living races, and are cut off from all both 
by the philologer and the craniologist. Unaccustomed to war themselves, they were 
probably driven from Europe and Asia by other tribes in the same manner as within 
the last century they have been driven farther north by the attacks of the Red 
Indian. 

The theory that the peoples of the circumpolar regions might be the 
descendants of the ancient cave dwellers of France has been enter- 
tained not only by Mr. Dawkins. Among other arguments employed 
are (1) the apparent similarity of environment, and that as the south- 
ernmost margins of the receding ice, in glacial times, slowly moved 
northward, the ancient cave people continued their migration in that 
direction until their present location was reached; (2) the general 
resemblance in the carved weapons and utensils of reindeer horn, and 
also some of the portrayals of animal forms which occur thereon. 

From evidence based upon investigations by Doctor Rink, and the 
archeologic indications noted by Mr. Dall and others, the Eskimo 
are believed to have become a littoral people in America by expulsion 
from some interior regions of North America, such expulsion having 
been brought about through the northward expansion of the Athabas- 
can tribes toward the northwest and the Algonkian tribes toward the 
northeast. Even within historic times the Eskimo occupied a much 
more extensive coast line southward on the Atlantic than at present, 
and it is impossible to conjecture what may not have been the southern 
limits, in prehistoric times, with reference to the first theory above 
named. 

It is believed by some geologists that as the glaciers of western 
Europe gradually receded, the direction of migration of the prehistoric 
people was toward the British Isles, the Scandinavian Peninsula, and 
Lapland. . The theory of their passage across to Greenland does not 
appear to be supported by any prehistoric remains, such as one would 
hope to discover after the recovery of the great amount of excellent 
material indicating a peculiar advancement in the arts of fashioning 
weapons and utensils of ivory and horn. Neither does there survive 
anything in Greenland but the simplest type of artistic decoration on 
ivory or bone, such as lines, dots, ete., which is characteristic of the 
Eskimo everywhere, excepting in Alaska, where the greater develop- 
ment was due to other causes, which will be mentioned farther om. 

Neither is there apparent evidence that the Eskimo came across 
Bering Strait, as the survivors of the ancient cave men of Europe. 
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PLATE 7. 


ARROW STRAIGHTENERS. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 7. 


Fig. 1. ARROW AND SPEAR STRAIGHTENER. 

(Cat. No. 44383, U.S.N.M. From Cape Nome, Alaska. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 2. ARROW AND SPEAR STRAIGHTENER. 

(Cat. No. 45109, U.S.N.M. Sledge or Aziak Island, Alaska. Collected by E. W. Nelson 
Fig. 3. ARROW AND SPEAR STRAIGHTENER. 

(Cat. No, 44745, U.S. N.M. Sledge Island, Alaska. Collected by E, W. Nelson.) 
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ARROW STRAIGHTENERS. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 8. 


Fig. 1. ARROW AND SPEAR STRAIGHTENER. 

(Cat. No. 63723, U.S. N.M. Diomede Islands, Alaska. Collected by E. W. Nelson ) 
Fig. 2, ARROW AND SPEAR STRAIGHTENER. 

(Cat. No. 43958, U.S. N. M. Nubuiakchugaluk, Alaska. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 3. ARROW AND SPEAR STRAIGHTENER. 

‘Cat. No. 44274, U.S.N.M. Cape Darby, Alaska. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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With regard to the second theory, it would be strange indeed if 
there were not some general similarities between the weapons and 
utensils of two distinct uncivilized peoples when both used the same 
materials—reindeer horn—for such articles; and, furthermore, the 
attempted portrayal of animals of like genera would naturally produce 
results of very general likeness. 

Finally, it has been suggested, and the burden of proof appears to 
indicate, that the development of pictographic art among the Alaskan 
Eskimo was attributable to their contact with the Russians; and that, 
although these natives preserved a limited degree of culture as to 
decorating by simple lines and dots their weapons and a few other arti- 
cles of daily use, yet the objective representation of any animate or 
other forms is believed to have been adopted since the earliest visits of 
civilized man to the Alaskan Coast. 

Several Alaskan utensils, however, used as arrow and spear straight- 
eners are here illustrated in plate 7, figs. 1, 2, and 3, and plate 8, figs. 
2and 3, and are apparently similar to some like remains from the caves 
of France figured by Messrs. Lartet and Christy. 

Upon closer examination it will be observed that besides the simi- 
larity of form, due chiefly to the reason that both types are of similar 
materials, the representation of animal forms by engraving, or incision, 
appears to belong to a different school of artistic work, if such a term 
may here be employed; a “sketchy” outline of an animal frequently 
consisting of but a few suggestive incisions here and there, as in very 
modern nineteenth century art work, producing an effect in several 
instances as the reindeer figured by Lartet and Christy in their work 
before cited, which artistic products appear “too artistic” for the 
culture status of cave men such as are portrayed in the deductions of 
the gentlemen above quoted by W. Boyd Dawkins and others who 
have followed up the same theme. The work of the cave men is appar- 
ently vastly superior in one respect to that of the Eskimo, and again 
from another aspect inferior to it—inferior in various ways, as will be - 
learned by a perusal of the results attained by the Eskimo in the rep- 
resentation of both objective and subjective ideas, as well as an 
advancement toward conventionalization beyond that practiced by peo- 
ples who are apparently further advanced in other respects. 


ENVIRONMENT. 


So many narratives relating to the life and social conditions of the 
Eskimo, as well as to the topographic peculiarities of the countries 
occupied by the various subdivisions of this people, have been pub- 
lished at various times and by various authorities, that anything 
further in this connection would be superfluous, especially in a paper 
devoted more particularly to the graphic arts. 

The habitations and clothing, such as are required in an unusually 
inhospitable climate, are both illustrated in the native pictography. 
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The forms of habitations are more particularly referred to elsewhere, 
and various native representations are reproduced for the sake of com- 
parison both as to artistic merit as well as indicating personal or tribal 
variations dependent on climatic requirements. 

The styles of clothing are not often referred to in Eskimo etchings, 
tattooing and labrets being sometimes indicated in carvings, as well 
as in incised characters. Some interesting carvings, with delicate 
artistic touches to accentuate the effects of tattooing, are given else- 
where. 

ORNAMENTS AND LABRETS. 


In some of the etchings are portrayed the outlines of human figures— 
in various attitudes, though especially as if in the act of dancing—to the 
rear portion of the body of which are attached little tail-like append- 
ages resembling tails of animals. 

This may be explained by quoting Captain Beechey,' as in his refer- 
ence to the natives found northward of Cape Prince of Wales, within 
45 miles of Schismareff Inlet, he states that, in addition to certain 
described articles of clothing, “they have breeches and boots, the 
former made of deer’s hide, the latter of seal’s skin, both of which 
have drawing strings at the upper part made of seahorse hide. To 
the end of that which goes round the waist they attach a tuft of hair, 
the wing of a bird, or sometimes a fox’s tail, which, dangling behind 
as they walk, gives them a ridiculous appearance, and may probably 
have occasioned the report of the Tschutschi, recorded in Muller, that 
the people of this country have ‘tails like dogs.’” 

Among the trimmings and ornaments attached to the clothing the 
Point Barrow Eskimo? also attach at the back the tail of an animal, 
usually a wolverine’s. “Very seldom a wolf’s tail is worn, but nearly 
all,even the boys, have wolverine tails, which are always saved for this 
purpose and used for no other. The habit among the Eskimo of western 
America of wearing a tail at the girdle has been noticed by many 
travelers, and prevails at least as far as the Anderson River,” where it 
was noticed by Father Petitot, who, in describing the dress of the 
“chief,” remarks “‘par derri¢re il portait aux reins une queue épaisse 
et ondoyante de renard noir.” * 

Captain Beechey‘ first observed lip ornaments at Schismaeff inlet, a 
short distance north of Cape Prince of Wales, and thence northward 
to Point Barrow, seemingly a common practice along this coast. ‘These 
ornaments consist of pieces of ivory, stone, or glass, formed with a 
double head, like a sleeve button, one part of which is thrust through 
a hole bored in the under lip. Two of these holes are cut in a slanting 
direction about half an inch below the corners of the mouth. The 


‘Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Bering’s Strait, London, I, 1831, p. 248. 
?Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88, 1892, p. 138. 
% Monographie, p. xiv. 

‘Idem, p. 249, 
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incision is made when about the age of puberty, and is at first the size 
of a quill. As they grow older, the natives enlarge the orifice, and 
increase the size of the ornament accordingly, that it may hold its 
place. In adylts this orifice is about half an inch in diameter, and will, 
if required, distend to three-quarters of an inch.” The same practice 
in every respect is also observed at Chamisso Island,' a short distance 
from the above locality, and further reference concerning the natives is 
quoted from the same authority as follows: “They readily disengaged 
these lip ornaments from their lips, sold them, without minding the 
least inconvenience of the saliva that flowed through the badly cica- 
triced orifice over the chin; but rather laughed when some of us 
betrayed disgust at the spectacle, thrusting their tongues through the 
hole and winking their eyes.” 


ART FACILITY. 


Mr. Alfred C. Haddon, in his admirable work on “ Evolution in Art,”? 
remarks of the early methods of conveying information between one 
man and another, where oral or gesture language are impossible, that 
pictorial delineation must be resorted to; and further, that “‘ probably 
one of the earliest of this needs was that of indicating ownership, and 
it may be that many devices in primitive implements and utensils have 
this as one reason for their existence, although the nature of the orna- 
mentation may be owing to quite a different reason.” 

It is not of rare occurrence to find upon the arrows and other pos- 
sessions of our native Indian tribes various marks by means of which 
individual property may be identified; and among some of the pueblo 
Indians decorated pottery bears “maker’s marks” in such manner that, 
although the tribe at large may not recognize the maker of any par- 
ticular decorated vessel, yet such a specimen will at once be identified 
as originating in, or with, a certain family, and when application is 
made at the designated abode, the individual will there be pointed 
out, or named if absent. 

It seems possible that the various markings upon the weapons from 
the Alaskan shell heaps may have served as “ property marks,” and it 
would appear, also, to have been found expedient for the native sea- 
going hunters to devise and adopt some sort of a system by means of 
which they might be enabled to identify and recover any stray or float- 
ing weapon, or the animal in which such weapon might be found, or 
possibly both. 

Mr. Haddon remarks that “the beautifying of any object is due to 
impulses which are common to all men, and have existed as far back as 
the period when men inhabited caves and hunted the reindeer and 
mammoth in western Europe.”* Apparently the oldest markings thus 


1 Father Petitot, Monographie, p. 250. 
2“ Evolution in Art.” London, 1895, p. 203. 
%Idem, pp. 3, 4. 
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used consisted of simple lines and punctures or perforations, such as 
are found at present among the Greenland and Labrador Eskimo, 
though among the latter small carvings are also —_—e to be more 
abundant. 

In his reference to the Kaniags, Mr. Ivan Petroff' says they use 
whale spears about 6 feet in length, armed with slate points. ‘“ Upon 
the point of his spear each hunter carves his mark to enable him to 
claim his quarry.” 

Mr. L. M. Turner informs me that Eskimo property marks are unknown 
to him, although each hunter, or maker of weapons, will recognize his 
own workmanship, as well as that of others, by different peculiarities 
of individual skill. Among the sea-otter hunters of the Aleuts, they 
do have marks by which the detachable point of the otter spear may 
be known. “This point is often copper, obtained from copper bolts from 
a Russian vessel long ago stranded on their shore; and as the spear is 
made with exquisite skill, the point is also delicate and of particular 
form, so that a difficulty would arise as to whose spear point strikes 
nearest the nose of the creature. In its struggles the point is torn 
loose from the strong, yet slender, sinew line holding it to the spear. 
Another thrower may succeed in striking it and capture the otter, but 
he whose point is nearest the nose may claim the skin. A fair degree 
of liberality is usually manifested in such instances.”? 

The residence in Point Barrow of Mr. Murdoch—extending over a 
period of perhaps three years—afforded him ample opportunity to study 
the art of the Eskimo of that northernmost extremity of Alaska. In 
his report before mentioned he remarks: 

The artistic sense appears to be much more highly developed among the western 
Eskimo than among those of the east. Among the latter, decoration appears to be 
applied almost solely to the clothing, while tools and utensils are usually left plain, 
and if ornamented are only adorned with carving or incised lines. West of the 
Mackenzie River, and especially south of Bering Strait, Eskimo decorative art 
reaches its highest development, as shown by the collections in the National Museum. 
Not only is everything finished with the utmost care, but all wooden objects are 
gaily painted with various pigments, and all articles of bone and ivory are covered 
with ornamental carvings and incised lines forming conventional patterns. 

There are in the collections also many objects that appear to have been made 
simply for the pleasure of exercising the ingenuity in representing natural or fanci- 
ful objects, and are thus purely works of art. *~ * * As would naturally be 
expected, art at Point Barrow occupies a somewhat intermediate position between 
the highly developed art of the southwest and the simpler art of the east. * * * 
It will be noticed that whenever the bone or ivory parts of weapons are decorated, 
the ornamentation is usually in the form of incised lines colored with red ocher or 
soot. These lines rarely represent any natural objects, but generally form rather 
elegant conventional patterns, most commonly doable or single borders, om joined 
by oblique cross lines or fringed with short pointed parallel lines, . 

The only decorative work in metal is to be seen in the pipes and their accompany- 
ing picks and fire steel. * * * 


|Report o on n the population, industries, and resources s of Alaska, Tenth Consus, 
1880, VIII, p. 142. 
? Personal letter of date of May, 1896, 
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THLINKIT NECK ORNAMENTS. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 9Q. 


PENDANTS OF BONE USED BY SHAMANS FOR ORNAMENTING NECKLACE. 
(Cat. No. 168371, U.S.N.M. Thlingit Indians. Coliected by Lieut. G. F. Emmons, U.S. N.) 
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Mr. Dall remarks that the forms in general of the Eskimo are very 
much alike throughout the entire area occupied by this people; but he 
continues in another place, “ Similar drawings are common everywhere 
among the [nnuit, while I have never seen among the Tenneh tribes of 
the northwest any similar specimens of art.”! 

Since the time of Mr. Dall’s researches in Alaska, however, vari- 
ous specimens of Thlinkit art designs have been received by the 
National Museum. Several of these, consisting of neck ornaments, are 
reproduced in plate 9, figs. 1 to 6, and bear ee ee of 
ornamentation obtained through the medium of intertribal traffic, to 
which other reference is made in connection with trade routes or culture 
routes, 

The ornamentation of utensils, articles of personal adornment, and of 
weapons is limited among the Eskimo eastward of Alaska to lines and 
dots in various combinations. Carvings occur also, small figures, both 
flat and in imitation of the animals with which the artist is familiar. 
The engraving upon ivory and bone for the purpose of recording hunt- 
ing, fishing, and other exploits and pursuits, appears to be entirely 
absent in the east, being confined to the natives of Alaska, the Siberian 
Eskime—the Yuit—and recently copied by other neighboring peoples, 

In the vicinity of Chamisso Island, a short distance above Cape 
Prince of Wales, Captain Beechey*? found various kinds of utensils, 
weapons, and other manufactures of the natives, upen some of which 
were engraved various objects, to which he refers as follows: 


GRAPHIC ART OF THE ESKIMOS. 


On the outside of this and other instraments there were etched a variety of figures 
of men, beasts, birds, etc., with a truth and character which showed the art to be 
common among them. The reindeer were generally in herds. In one picture they 
were pursued by a man in a stooping posture in snowshoes; in another he had 
approached nearer to his game, and was in the act of drawing his bow. A third 
represented the manner of taking seals with an inflated skin of the same animal as 
a decoy; it was placed upon the ice, and not far from it was a man lying upon his 
belly with a harpoon ready to strike the animal when it should make its appearance. 
Another was dragging a seal home upon a small sledge; and several baidars were 
employed harpooning whales which had been previously shot with arrows; and thus, 
by comparing one with another, a little history was obtained which gave us a better 
insight into their habits than could be elicited from any signs or imitations. 


Mr. John Murdoch,’ in quoting Mr. L. M. Turner that the natives of 
Norton Sound keep a regular record of hunting and other events 
engraved upon drill bows, remarks that “we did not learn definitely 
that such was the rule at Point Barrow, but we have one bag handle 
marked with whales, which we were told indicated the number killed by 
the owner.” Several specimens are then referred to as having figures 
incised upon them, colored both in red or in black, together with very 
small illustrations of the bow, upon which the figures are so greatly 


' Ninth Anaual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1287-88, 1892, p. 238. 
* Idem, p. 251. (Visit made in 1826.) 
* Idem, p. 177. 
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reduced as to be of no value in the study of pictographic representa- 
tion of objects, ideas, or gestures. 
Mr. Murdoch! remarks furthermore: 


The only thing that we saw of the nature of numerical records were the series of 
animals engraved upon ivory, already alluded to. In most cases we were unable to 
learn whether the figures really represented an actual record or not, though the bag 
handle already figured was said to contain the actual score of whales killed by old 
Ya‘ksifia. The custom does not appear to be so prevalent as at Norton Sound. * * * 
With one exception they only record the capture of whales or reindeer. The excep- 
tion * * * presents a series of ten bearded seals. The reindeer are usually 
depicted in a natural attitude, and some of the circumstances of the hunt are usually 
represented. For instance, a man is figured aiming with a bow and arrow toward a 
line of reindeer, indicating that such a number were taken by shooting, while a 
string of deer, represented without legs as they would appear swimming, followed 
by a rude figure of a man in a kaiak, means that so many were lanced in the water. 
Other incidents of the excursion are also sometimes represented. On these records 
the whole is always represented by a rude figure of the tail cut off at the ‘‘small,” 
and often represented as hanging from a horizontal line. 

We also brought home four engraved pieces of ivory, which are nothing else than 
records of real or imaginary scenes. 


The above remarks, with the description of the four specimens else- 
where reproduced, comprise about all the attention that this interesting 
subject appears to have received during a three years’ residence at 
Point Barrow among natives who surpass almost any other peoples in 
North America in the graphic arts. 

It is fortunate that the National Museum has in its possession the 
rich collections made by Messrs. Nelson and Turner, both of whom 
appreciated the value of such material and availed themselves of the 
opportunity of securing it, as well as information pertaining to the 
interpretation of many of the pictographic ideas shown. 

In his medical and anthropological notes relating to the natives of 
Alaska, Doctor Irving C. Rosse’ remarks: 


Some I have met with show a degree of intelligence and appreciation in regard to 
charts and pictures scarcely to be expected from such a source. From walrus ivory 
they sculpture figures of birds, quadrupeds, marine animals, and even the human 
form, which display considerable individuality notwithstanding their crude delinea- 
tion and imperfect detail. * * * Evidences of decoration are sometimes seen on 
their canoes, on which are found rude pictures of walruses, etc., and they have a 
kind of picture writing by means of which they commemorate certain events in 
their lives, just as Sitting Bull has done in an autobiography that may be seen at the 
Army Medical Museum. 

When we were searching for the missing whales off the Siberian coast, some 
natives were come across with whom we were unable to communicate except by 
signs, and wishing to Jet them know the object of our visit, a ship was drawn in a 
notebook and shown to them with accompanying gesticulations, which they quickly 
comprehended, and one fellow, taking the pencil and note book, drew correctly a pair 
of reindeer horses on the ship’s jib boom—a fact which identified beyond doubt the 
derelict vessel they had seen. * * * 


7 Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1887-88, 1892, p. 361. 
2Cruise of the Revenue-Cutter Corwin in Alaska and the Northwest Arctic Ocean, 
in 1881. Washington, D. C., 1883, p. 37. 
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The above named author furthermore refers to natives making pencil 
and pen-and-ink sketches, one in particular having taught himself by 
copying from the “ Illustrated London News.” These sketches, “though 
creditable in many respects, had the defects of many Chinese pictures, 
being faulty in perspective.” Doctor Rosse concludes by saying: 

As these drawings equal those in Doctor Rink’s book, done by Greenland artists, 1 
regret my inability to reproduce them here. As evidences of culture, they show 
more advancement than the carvings of English rustics that a clergyman has caused 
to be placed on exhibition at the Kensington Museum. 


Doctor Henry Rink' says: 

The art exhibited by the Alaska Eskimo in ornamenting their weapons and uten- 
sils is often mentioned in travelers’ reports from the time when they were first 
visited by Europeans. To their skill in carving and engraving, we must join this 
taste displayed in the same way in making their clothing. Again, when we pass 
from Alaska to the east, we see this relish for the fine arts declining, and in western 
Greenland proofs of it have been rather scarce. But the latest expedition to the 
east coast of this country has discovered that a small isolated tribe here in the vast 
deserts of the extreme east almost rivals the Alaska artists with respect to carving 
in bone and ornamenting their weapons and utensils. The chief difference is, that 
in Alaska, engravings illustrating human life and the animals of the country are the 
most popular objects of the artist, whereas the east Greenlanders excel in small 
reliefs representing for the most part animals and mythological beings grouped 
together and fastened with admirable taste and care to the surface of the wooden 
implements. 

With reference to the arts of the Eskimo of Greenland, Doctor 
Henry Rink? remarks: 

It must be noticed that though the present Greenlanders appear to have a pretty 
fair talent for drawing and writing, scarcely any traces of the arts of drawing and 
sculpture belonging to earlier times remain, with the exception of a few small 
images cut out in wood or bone, which have probably served children as play- 
things. The western Eskimo, on the other hand, displayed great skill in carving 
bone ornaments, principally on weapons and tools. 

Drawings made by Greenland Eskimo for Doctor Rink greatly 
resemble the American schoolboys’ efforts. A recent production of 
precisely like character in almost every respect is from the island of 
Kolguev, and reproduced herewith in plate, together with the following 
explanation: 

Some interesting illustrations of Samoyed drawings are given by Mr. 
Aubyn Trevor-Battye in his “Ice-bound on Kolguev,” Westminster, 
1895. Kolguev Island lies 50 miles north of Arctic Europe, and is sep- 
arated from the continent by what is known as Barent’s Sea. It is 
about midway, in distance, between Waygat Island—immediately scuth 
of Novaya Zemblya—and the eastern extremity of Lapland. The 
Samoyeds here are entirely isolated, from the fact that they possess no 
boats that could venture 50 miles across the sea—an interesting cir- 


1““The Eskimo Tribes.” Copenhagen and London, 1887, pp. 15, 16. 
2“ Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo.” Edinburgh and London, 1875, p. 69. 
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cumstartice, because they are often, from various supposed or accidental 
similarities in customs and manners, coupled with the Eskimo, a people 
with whom the kayak and umiak are the chief methods of transportation. 

The illustrations represent ordinary pursuits, and appear to be made 
upon paper by means of a pencil. The peculiarities of drawing are 
very much of the same character as the Eskimo sketches obtained by 
Doctor Rink in Greenland. One example will suffice. Plate 10 repre- 
sents Samoyeds killing walrus. The black dots on the right are heads 
of seals, at which a man, lying flat upon the ice, appears to be shooting. 
The hunter appears as if placed in the air, though in reality the view 
seems to be from above—as a bird’s-eye view—the figure of the man 
corresponding, in this particular, to like portrayals in several Eskimo 
engravings on ivory, from Alaska. 

Captain Parry mentions having charts made by the natives of Winter 
Island. A first attempt made “ was by placing several sheets of paper 
before Iligliuk, and roughly drawing on a large scale an outline of the 
land about Repulse Bay and Lyon Inlet, and terminating at our present 
winter quarters. * * * Iligliuk was not long in comprehending 
what we desired, and with a pencil continued the outline, making the 
land trend, as we supposed, to the northeastward. The scale being 
large, it was necessary when she came to the end of one piece of paper 
to tack on another, till at length she had filled ten or twelve sheets, and 
had completely lost sight of Winter Island * * * at the other end 
of the table. ‘The idea entertained from this first attempt was that we 
should find the coast indented by several inlets, and in some parts 
much loaded with ice, especially at one strait to the northward of her 
native island, Amitioke, which seemed to lead in a direction very much 
to the westward. Within a week after this, several other charts were 
drawn by the natives in a similar way. * * * The coast was here 
delineated as before, on a very large scale, but much more in detail, 
many more islands, bays, and names being inserted. It was observ- 
able, however, that no two charts much resembled each other, and that 
the greater number of them still less resembled the truth in those parts 
of the coast with which we were well acquainted.”! 

An interesting illustration of a Greenland map made by natives of 
the east coast is given by Mr. G. Holm in his Ethnographic Sketch of 
Angmagsalikerne” This consists of three blocks of wood, along the 
edges of which are cut various indentations and curves, leaving pro- 
jections, all of which are intended to portray the contour of the shore 
lines betweén various important points on the east shore of Greenland. 
Channels, capes, islands, and other topographic features are apparently 
well reproduced, at least sufficiently clear to permit of their identifica- 
tion when compared with a large chart of the locality referred to. 


' Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo,” by Doctor Henry Rink. Edinburgh and 
London, 1875, pp. 162, 163. . 

? Ethnologisk Skizze af Angmagsalikerne (Swertryk af Meddelelserom Gronland. X), 
Kjebenhavn. 1887. 8°. 
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KOLGNEV SAMOYED WALRUS HUNTERS. 


PraTe 10. 
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GRAPHIC ART OF THE ESKIMOS. 


Mr. Alfred C. Hadden' says: 


All human handiwork is subject to the same operation of external forces, but the 
material on which these forces act is also infinitely varied. The diverse races and 
people of mankind have different ideas and ideals, unequal skill, varied material to 
work upon, and dissimilar tools to work with. Everywhere the environment is 
different. * * * 

The conclusion that forced itself upon me is that the decorative art of a people 
does to a certain extent reflect their character. A poor, miserable people have poor 
and miserable art. Even among savages leisure from the cares of life is essential for 
the culture of art. It is too often supposed that all savages are lazy and have an 
abundance of spare time, but this is by no means always the case. Savages do all 
that is necessary for life; anything extra is for excitement, esthetics, or religion; 
and even if there is abundance of time for these latter, it does not follow that there 
is an equivalent superfluity of energy. 

The Eskimo are a peculiarly lively people, and keenly appreciate any- 
thing ludicrous. Contrary to the Indian generally, they can enjoy a 
practical joke without thought of resenting such if personal. Such 
a condition, especially when there is an abundance of food, so that 
unoccupied time may be utilized for social enjoyment, is one which is 
apt to foster pursuits that lend gratification and pleasure to the sight 
and stimulate artistic tendencies. Shamanism prevails extensively and 
ceremonials are frequent; and apart from this there are numberless 
individual instances where natives consult the shaman for success in 
almost every avocation, and also for the exorcism of demons from the 
body of the sick, and for “ hunter’s medicine,” i. e., securing the help 
of a shaman that game may be directed in the way of the hunter. It 
is but reasonable to presume, therefore, that the superstitions and cult 
beliefs should, to a certain degree, manifest themselves in the art, as 
well as to be the means of developing a symbolism similar in degree to 
that found among other peoples living under similar conditions and 
surrounded by like environment. 

The possible introduction into western Alaska of articles of foreign 
art or workmanship may thus have had but little influence upon the 
native Eskimo in adopting new designs and patterns, with which he 
was unfamiliar and the signification of which he did not comprehend, 
but it may have suggested to him a simplification of approaching forms 
with which he may already have been familiar. 


MATERIALS EMPLOYED. 
IVORY. 


The material generally used by the Eskimo of Alaska is walrus ivory. 
This is both durable and sufficiently hard to retain indefinitely, with 
proper care, the most delicate etchings. Its white or cream tint forms 
a delicate background for any colored incisions, and in instances where 
from age or otherwise the material attains a yellow or orange tini, the 


7 

773 

black etching-like pictographs are really improved in appearance. ls 
' “Evolation in Art.” London, 18%, pp. 7-9. 
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The animal which furnishes this material is represented in Plate 11, 
the speeimen technically known as Rosmarus obesus, Illiger, being most 
abundant in Bristol Bay. 

The walrus tusks are capable of softening and bending, according to 
Captain Herendeen, a gentleman of considerable experience in the 
region under discussion. The tusks are divided longitudinally, one 
tusk usually furnishing four rods, either by sawing or scraping and split- 
ting. The-.process described below by Mr. Lucian M. Turner, as pur- 
sued in former times and with primitive tools, is still practically the 
same, though accomplished with modern tools purchased at the traders’ 
or obtained from whalers. 

During his protracted residence in southern Alaska, Mr. Turner 
studied carefully the customs of the Eskimo, and for special instruction 
in some of the arts the natives worked in his presence, thus affording 
every opportunity desired. 

In response to my inquiry regarding the primitive methods of pre- 
paring the ivory drill bows, and their subsequent engraving with 
pictographs, the following communication was kindly sent to me by 
Mr. Turner.' He says: 


The abundance of walrus ivory in the days prior to the advent of Americans (the . 
Russians did not encourage the use of firearms by the natives and stringently pro- 
hibited the sale of such weapons except in greatly favored instances) permitted the 
Innuit to secure the best character of ivory when wanted; hence the selection of a 
tusk depended entirely upon the want or use to which it was to be applied. Later 
the best tusks were sold and the inferior qualities retained, as is well shown by the 
comparison of the older and the more recent implements created from that material. 

The tusk selected was rudely scratched with a fragment of quartz, or other sili- 
ceous stone, along the length of the tusk until the sharp edge would no longer deepen 
the groove; the other three sides were scratched or channeled until the pieces of 
tusk could be separated. Sometimes this was done by pressure of the hand, or 
effected by means of a knifeblade-shaped piece of wood, on which was struck a sharp 
blow, and so skillfully dealt as not to shatter or fracture the piece intended for use. 
The other side, or slabs, were removed in a similar manner. 

The piece intended for drill bow or other use was now scraped (rubbed) with a 
fragment of freshly broken basalt, in which the cavities formed additional cutting 
edges and aided in the collection of the bone dust. When this was explained to me, 
I suggested the use of water, but the native (Innuit) smiled and continued his 
work. I soon saw he knew better than I how to reduce the size of a strip of walrus 
ivory. This attrition of the surface was continued until the approximate size was 
reached. The holes or perforations in the ends were produced by means of stone 
drills after a depression had been made by an angular piece of stone, any stone 
capable of wearing away the ivory substance. A few grains of sand were put into 
the shallow cavity and the stone drill started by means of another drill or by a 
string or thong similar to the manner in making fire. 

Various sizes of stone drills were made, and by their use the different holes were 
produced. It is unusual to find two perforations of the same diameter in any object. 
These stone drills were used in making the long holes in ivory objects of all kinds. 

The final smoothing of the surface of the ivory piece was effected by rubbing it 
against a fine-grained stone or in the hand where fine sand was held; lastly, two 
pieces of ivory were rubbed against each other and thus a polished surface produced. 


' Letter dated December 26, 1894. 
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WALRUS. (Rosmarus obesus, Illiger.) 
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The etching was done with sharp edges of fragments of flint. Sometimes these 
stone fragments were skillfully fastened into a piece of wood and used as gravers or 
even as lancets. In later years files and saws were used to cut the ivory into the 
required shape, and pieces of steel were used to make the holes. Often a three- 
cornered file was the instrument used to make the holes. 

The drill bow or other implement or utensil was not produced in a day or even ina 
month, as these articles were usually created for personal use. I have known of 
such articles being taken along while on a protracted hunting expedition and there 
worked upon to while away the oftentimes tedious hours of watching game. Again 
I have known when a native had requested a friend to etch some design, and in their 
festivals, commemorating their dead, these articles were often presented and highly 
cherished as gifts. Other articles of ivory often passed as a legacy from a relative 
to another, and highly valued by the owner. 


With respect to the walrus ivory and antier, both of which are 
employed by the engraver for the portrayal of various figures, Mr. 
Turner writes: ' 

You will observe many of the larger objects of ivory and antler have outer or 
engraved portions of herder substance than the inner or core portion. You will per- 
ceive that in bent or curved affairs the outer part is always the denser portion of 
the material. This or these substances warp or curve because of their unequal 
density of parts. The native saw that heat would unshape astraight piece of ivory 
or antler, and, taking advantage of what the san did, he laid aside the piece where 
it would become moist, and then placed it before the fire, core next to the fire, and 
warping was the result. 

In the winter the heat of the sun was not sufficient to produce harm, but when the 
warm rays began to heat objects, the native was careful to put his ivory or bone 
implements of the chase in the shade of a house or on the side of his cache, or within 
a place where heat could not affect it. 

I never saw them dip any such object in hot water or try to bend it by force. 

The absence of graphic art among the Eskimo of Greenland, Labra- 
dor, and the region between Hudson Bay and the Mackenzie River, 
can not entirely be attributed to the lack of horn, bone, and walrus 
ivory, as one or more of these materials appear abundant in certain 
localities. By graphic art as here named is not intended the ordinary 
ornamentation by means of lines, dots, etc., nor the sketches on paper 
referred to by Doctor Rink, but the etchiygs upon the several materials 
by means of gravers, to portray graphically records of hunting expe- 
ditions, shamanistic ceremonies, and other subjects of which numerous 
examples are here given passim. The great supply of ivory in Alaska 
comes from near Port Muller, in Bristol Bay, and the more northern 
coast and islands. Mr. Dall, who is authority for this statement, adds, 
furthermore, “that the amount of walrus ivory taken annually will 
average 100,000 pounds.”? 

Some of the utensils in the National Museum are made of fossil ivory ; 
and of this to Mr. Dall remarks, “that it is not uncommon in many 
parts of the valleys of the Yukon and Kuskoquim. It is usually found 
on the surface, not buried as in Siberia, and all that I have seen has 
been so much injured by the weather that it was of little commercial 


' Letter dated March 18, 1896. 
Alaska and its Resources.” Boston, 1870, p. 504. 
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value. It is usually blackened, split, and so fragile as to break readily 
in pieces. It has also been found on the shores of Kotzebue Sound and 
the Arctic coast.” ! 

Captain William Edward Parry,’ during his second voyage for the 
discovery of a northwest passage, found the walrus in tolerable abun- 
dance in latitude 68° 22’ 21” north, and longitude (by chronometer) 
81° 56’ 55” west, which places the locality on the east coast of Mel- 
ville Peninsula. He remarks: 

In the course of this day the walruses became more and more numerous every 
hour, lying in large herds upon the loose pieces of drift ice; and it having fallen 
calm at 1 p. m., we dispatched our boats to endeavor to kill some for the sake of 
the oil which they afford. On approaching the ice, our people found them hnddled 
close to, and even lying upon, one another, in separate droves of from twelve to 
thirty, the whole number near the boats being perhaps about two hundred. Most 
of them waited quietly to be fired at, and even after one or two discharges did not 
seem to be greatly disturbed, but allowed the people to land on the ice near them, 
and, when approached, showed an evident disposition to give battle. After they had 
got into the water, three were struck with harpoons and killed from the boats. 
When first wounded, they became quite furious, and one which had been struck 
from Captain Lyon’s boat made a resolute attack upon her and injured several of 
the planks with its enormous tusks. 


The author above cited mentions, furthermore, the occurrence of 
reindeer and musk ox, both species of animals furnished with horns 
that might readily furnish excellent materials upon which to inscribe 
pictorial representations of exploits or events. Great abundance of 
the former are killed in the summer time, “partly by driving them 
from islands or narrow necks of land into the sea, and then spearing 
them from their canoes, and partly by shooting them from behind 


‘heaps of stones raised for the purpese of watching them, and imitating 


their peculiar bellow or grunt. Among the various artifices which they 
employ for this purpose, one of the most ingenious consists in two men 
walking directly from the deer they wish to kill, when the animal 
almost always follows them. As soon as they arrive at a large stone, 
one of the men hides behind it with his bow, while the other, continuing 
to walk on, soon leads the deer within range of his companion’s arrows. 
They are also very careful to keep to leeward of the deer, and will 
scarcely go out after them at all when the weather is calm.”* 


HORN. 


Quite a number of specimens of Eskimo workmanship, upon which 
both simple forms of ornamentation and pictographic records occur, 
consist of pieces of reindeer horn, obtained from the Barren-ground 
caribou or reindeer, shaped into the form desired for the purpose. In 
plate 12 is reproduced a museum group of Woodland caribou (Rangifer 


'“Alaska and its Resources.” Boston, 1870, p. 479. 

?The Journal of a second voyage for the discovery of a nerthwest passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. London, 1824, p. 220. 
3Idem, pp. 420, 421. 
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WEAVING UTENSILS OF HORN. 
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HuNTING RECORDS OF HORN. 
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PLATE 14. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 14. 


Fig. 1. PicToGRaPH ON BONE. 
(Cat. No. 33315, U.S.N.M. Norton Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 2. Recorp on Bone. 
(Cat. No. 129277, U.S.N.M. St. Michaels. Collected by L. M. Turner.) 
Fig. 3. KANTAG OR BUCKET HANDLE OF Horn. 
(Cat. No. 37742, U.5.N.M. Northern part of Norton Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Figs. 4-7. KANTAG HANDLES OF ANTLER. 
Cat. Nos. 33311, 33309, 33312, and 33310, respectively, U.S. N. M. Norton Sound. 
Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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Fig. 1. Decorated Knirr HANDLE. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 165. 


(Cat. No. 45488, U.S. N.M. St. Michaels. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 


KNIFE WITH IRON BLADE. 

(Cat. No, 48536. Kotzebue Sound. 
BoNE KNIFE. 

(Cat. No. 33026, U.S. N.M. Norton Sound. 
IvoRY KNIFE. 

(Cat. No, 36576, U.S. N. M. 


Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 


Chalitmut. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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PLATE 16. 


DANCING Mask OF Woop. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 16. 


DECORATED DANCING Mask. Used byshamansinceremonials. Itis made of wood, 
painted white, and ornamented with pictures of masks, and with feathers. 
(Cat. No, 64258. U.S. N.M. Kuskuawiam, Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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tarandus caribou Kerr), a variety found farther south than the Barren- 
ground variety, which is believed to be the one best known to the 
Alaskan Eskimo. Several utensils employed in net weaving are shown 
in plate 13, figs. 1, 2, 3, and several short, stout slabs of horn, neatly 
ornamented with animals and short records of hunting exploits, are 
represented in plate 14, figs. 2-7. 

No specimens of horn of either the mountain sheep or the mountain 
goat, both of which are employed by various other and more southern 
coast tribes, have as yet been found in the collection of either the 
National Museum, or that of the Alaska Commercial Company, in San 
Francisco, California. 


GRAPHIC ART OF THE ESKIMOS. 


BONE. 


Another article very often met with, inscribed with various kinds of 
ornamentation and pictorial work, consists of bone, both the larger 
bones of the legs and ribs of reindeer, and the humerus of the swan, 
the latter serving as tubes for needle cases or snuff tubes. Specimens 
are shown farther on. 

A small piece of bone, rudely incised, is shown herewith in plate 14, 
fig. 1. 

Some ornamented bone knives will be referred to under the special 
class of subjects to which the records pertain. Such weapons are 
employed in skinning and sometimes in cutting up animals, and native 
portrayals of such avocations are also reproduced in several illustra- 
tions. The handles, and sometimes the blades of such knives, some 
with steel blades used in working and fashioning the ivory rods and bag 
handles, are decorated as in plate 15, fig. 1. 


woop. 


Wood is sometimes used for various articles, such as boxes for tobacco, 
small utensils and tools, and women’s trinkets. These are frequently 
incised, but the ornamentation is limited to simple figures composed of 
straight lines, and perhaps dots. 

In the country of the Magemuts—who inhabited the vicinity of Cape 
Romanzoff and reach nearly to the mouth of the Yukon River—wood is 
reported as very scarce, and is an article of trade.’ 

Wood is sometimes used for ornaments, masks, and toys, the surface 
of which may be whitened, and upon this other designs are portrayed. 
Such an instance is shown in plate 16, consisting of a dancing mask. 

The Greenland map, before mentioned, may also be noted in this con- 
nection. 

The only other examples in the collections of the National Museum 
are from Point Barrow, and may here be reproduced, together with the 
descriptions given by Mr. Murdoch: 

This consists of a toy obtained in Point Barrow and deposited in the 


‘Alaska and its Resources.” Boston, 1880, p. 407. 
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National Museum. It is a child’s toy, resembling what American boys 
would call a “buzz” toy, and which would by them be made of the 
round tin top of a shoeblacking box. 

The specimen herewith reproduced in fig. 1 is of pine wood, rather 


Fig. 1. 
WOODEN ‘BUZZ’ TOY. POINT BARROW. 


oblong in shape, and through the two perforations in the middle are 
passed the ends of a sinew cord. The spécimen is about 3.5 inches in 
length. One end has a border of black on both faces, while the other 
has a similar border of red. The middle square, 1 inch across, is 


Fig. 2. 
WOODEN MASK AND DA‘CING GORGET. 


also in red, and from the corners are lines extending out to the respec- 
tive corners of the tablet. The compartments thus formed are orna- 
mented with figures of various objects. On the left end face of the 
illustration a is a goose; the next at the top is a man with one hand 
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elevated and the other apparently so curved as to pretend to touch 
himself, indicating that he is contemplating something or has performed 
some deed; the third space contains the conventional figure of a 
whale’s tail to indicate that animal, and in the remaining space, at the 
bottom, is a whale with what appears to denote a float attached to a 
harpoon line. 

The other side of the tablet, that bearing the cord, has in the left- 
hand space an animal probably intended to denote a wolf; the upper 
panel has within it a deer, the horns being turned back, whereas to 
denote the reindeer they would be turned forward; the next, like the 
first, appears to be a wolf, while the fourth has two animals seated 
upon their haunches, facing one another, after the manner of dogs, 
although they appear to closely resemble the first and third, which are 
believed to denote wolves, as before stated. 


DANCING GORGET OF WOOD; FROM POINT BARROW. 


An old and weatherworn mask from Point Barrow is shown in fig. 2. 
It is made of spruce wood, and measures 74 inches in length. It is 
peculiar in having the outer corners of the eyes somewhat depressed, 
and in addition to the mustache and imperial has a broad “‘ whaleman’s 
mask ” drawn with black lead across the eyes. 

Mr. Murdoch! says of the specimen that “‘ this mask has been for a 
long time fastened to an ornamented wooden gorget, and appeared to 
have been exposed to the weather, perhaps at a cemetery. The string 
is made of unusually stout sinew braid.” 

A decorated gorget is shown in fig. 3. It is from Point Barrow, and 
Mr. Murdoch? describes it thus: 


It is made of spruce, is 18.5 inches long, and has two beckets of stout sinew braid, 
one to go round the neck and the other round the body under the wearer's arms. 


‘Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnolgy for 1887-88, 1892, pp. 367, 368, 
fig. 367. 
2Idem, p 370, tig. 372a. 
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The figures are all painted on the front face. In the middle is aman painted with red 
ocher; all the rest of the figures are black and probably painted with soot. The 
man with his arms outstretched stands on a large whale, represented as spouting. 
He holds a small whale in each hand. At his right is a small cross-shaped object 
which perhaps represents a bird, then a man facing toward the left and darting a 
harpoon with both hands, and a bear facing to the left. On the left of the red man 
are two umiaks with five men in each, a whale nearly effaced, and three of the crow- 
shaped objects already mentioned. Below them also, freshly drawn with a hard, 
blunt lead pencil or the point of a bullet, are a whale, an umiak, and a three-cornered 
object the nature of which I can not make out. 


A similar gorget, from the same place, is shown in fig. 4, and appears 
to have been long exposed to the weather, perhaps at a cemetery, as 
the figures are all effaced except in the middle, where it was probably 
“covered by a mask as in fig. 2, which was from the same village.” 


rig. 4. 
DANCING GORGET OF WOOD; FROM POINT BARROW. 


Mr. Murdoeh says of this that “there seems to have been a red bor 
der on the serrated edge. In the middle is the same red man as before 
standing on the black whale and holding a whale in each hand. At 
his right is a black umiak with five men in it, and at his left a partially 
effaced figure which is perhaps another boat.” The strings are for 
securing the gorget to the dancer’s neck and body. 

Mr. Murdoch' remarks of the human figure holding the whales: 
“This man or giant, able to hold out a whale, appears to be a legend- 
ary character, as we have his image carved in ivory. We unfortu- 


'Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1887-88, 1892, p. 371. 
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nately did not succeed in learning anything more about him, except 
that his name (apparently) was ‘ Kikamigo.’” 

“These gorgets appear to have gone out of fashion,” continues the 
above-named author, “as we saw none which were not very old, or 
which appeared to have been used recently.”! 


METALS. 


Copper, brass, and white metal (consisting of block tin, lead, etc.), as 
well as an occasional specimen of iron, will be met with bearing rude 
designs in ornamentation. Very little is done also in silver, especially 
in the manufacture of bracelets, an art which was imported from the 
Thlinkit, who, in turn, obtained their first suggestions and patterns 
from the Haida Indians. Mr. Murdoch reports the practice of engrav- 
ing iron-pipe picks and flint steels at Point Barrow. 


SKINS OF ANIMALS. 


Tanned hides of walrus are sometimes used for purposes where a 
touch here or there of ornamentation seems to be desired by the native 
Eskimo. 

Reindeer skin and the small peltries used for articles of clothing are 
sometimes decorated with designs in color by means of small wooden 
tools resembling spoons, of which the back of the bow] is cut into pat- 
terns, which are then moistened with the pigments or stains, and 
finally impressed upon the skin or fabric. This process is very like 
that practiced by the South Sea Islanders in decorating some forms of 
tapa cloth. 

TATTOOING. 

The human skin is also used for the portrayal of various designs, the 
practice of tattooing varying among the several tribes or bands of 
Eskimo between Alaska and Greenland. Plate 4 represents a Port 
Clarence girl with typical tattooing upon the chin. In the female the 
designs are usually limited to such vertical bars upon the chin, On 
Plate 22, fig. 7, is also shown tattoding by pictography upon a carved 
face. 

Referring to the Eskimo of Melville Peninsula, Captain Parry’ 
remarks: 

Among their personal ornaments must also be reckoned that mode of marking the 
body called tattooing, which, of the customs not essential to the comfort or happi- 
ness of mankind, is perhaps the most extensively practiced throughout the world. 
Among these people it seems to be an ornament of indispensable importance to the 
women, not one of them being without it. The operation is performed about the age 
of ten or sometimes earlier and has nothing to do with marriage, except that, being 
considered in the light of a personal charm, it may serve to recommend them as 
wives. The parts of the body thus marked are their faces, arms, hands, thighs, and 
in some few women the breasts, but never the feet, as in Greenland. 


‘Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1887-88, 1892, p. 372. 
? The journal of a second voyage for the.discovery of a northwest passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. London, 1824. 
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The operation is very expeditiously managed by passing a needle and thread, the 
latter covered with lamp black and oil, under the epidermis, according to a pattern 
previously marked out upon the skin. Several sketches being thus taken at once, 
the thumb is pressed upon the part, while the thread is drawn through, by which 
means the coloring matter is retained and a permanent dye of a blue tinge imparted 
to the skin. 

In the absence of needles, says the author, a strip of whalebone is 
used as a substitute. It is furthermore stated that the patterns “ are 
nearly the same in all,” and that “a little of this kind of mark is on the 
back part of their hands; and with them we understood it to be con- 
sidered as a souvenir of some distant or deceased person who had 
performed it.” 

Marks of distinction by tattooing are employed by the men to denote 
success in whaling. “Those men who are or have been captains of 
whaling umiaks that have taken whales have marks tattooed some- 
where on their person, sometimes forming a definite tally.”! 

Mr. Murdoch refers to an example in the person of a native named 
Aiioru, who had a broad band tattooed across each cheek, extending 
from the corner of the mouth backward toward the lobe of the ear. 
These bands were made up of many indistinct lines, which were said 

.to indicate “‘many whales.” Another instance was that of a native 
who “ had the ‘ flukes’ of seven whales in a line across the chest.” 

The wife of the former “ had a little mark tattooed on each corner of 
her mouth, which she said were ‘ whale marks,’ indicating that she was 
the wife of a successful whaleman.” ! 

McClure notes that at Cape Bathurst he observed that a successful 
harpooner had a blue line drawn across the bridge of the nose,’ and, 
according to Armstrong, he has a line tattooed from the inner angle 
of the eye across the cheek,a new one being added for every whale 
he strikes? Father Petitot remarks that in this region whales are 
“scored” by “tattooing crosses on the shoulder, and that a murderer 
is marked across the nose with a couple of horizontal lines.”* It is 
interesting, says Murdoch, that one of the “striped” men at Nuwiik 
told us he had killed a man. In east Greenland tattooing is similarly 
performed. Holm, remarking, in reference to the residents at Angma- 
gralik, that “Mzndene ere kun undtagelsvis tatoverede og da kun 
med enkelte mindre Streger paa Arme og Haandled. for at Kunne 
harpunere godt.” ° 

INSTRUMENTS AND COLORS. 


Various instruments are employed by the Eskimo in preparing for 
the reception of pictographs the several substances used for that 
purpose. The pigments are now chiefly obtained from the trader, 


‘Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88, 1892, p. 139. 
2 Discovery of Northwest Passage, p. 93. 

3 Personal Narrative, p. 176. 

4*Monographie, ete., p. xxv. 

® Geogr. Tidskrift VIII, p. 88. 
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PLATE 17. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 17. 


1 2 


Fig. 1. Saw. 
(Cat. No. 46145. Port Clarence. Collected by T. H. Bean.) 


Fig. 2. Saw. 
(Cat. No. [1304]. Anderson River. Collected by C. P. Gaudet. 
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though in former times they were prepared from mineral and vegetable 
substances. 

Plate 17 represents two saws used in cutting ivory. The specimen 
shown in fig. 1 is from Port Clarence,and appears to be made of a 
piece of a steel saw of American manufacture, but from the appearance 
of the specimen the teeth were filed into it by the native. It is 
hafted to a piece of ivory and secured by means of a piece of metal. 
apparently a nail. 

Plate 17, fig. 2, represents a saw of a thinner piece of metal with a 
very irregularly tiled cutting edge. It is attached to a piece of ivory, 
and was obtained at Anderson River. This instrument was used in 
splitting walrus tusks lengthwise, as well as cutting them into shorter 
pieces when necessary. In the bone or ivory comb represented in Plate 
22, fig. 4, may be seen the effects of native sawing and an attempt to 
make teeth. 

Several forms of knives before referred to are illustrated in plate 15, 
The upper left-hand figure (fig. 1) is a wood-working kuife, obtained at 
St. Michaels, and sent to the Maseum by Mr. E. W. Nelson. The handle 
is made of a rib, a slot in the forward end being made there to receive 
the laterally curved blade, and in this respect resembling to a limited 
degree the type used by most of the Indians of the Great Lakes. The 
blade is secured by means of a thong. 

Upon the back or obverse side of the handle is a depression one-eighth 
of an inch deep and five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, which shows 
ample evidence of having been used in holding a fire drill, or some other 
variety of drill. Upon the front side of the handle appears the outlines 
of three sailing vessels, immediately behind the right-hand figure being 
a pit surrounded by a circle with four radiating lines, beyond which are 
indications of an attempt to make other concentric circles. 

These knives are used in fashioning wood into various forms, and 
also, sometimes, in shaving the roughened edges of ivory rods. 

The specimen at the upper right hand (fig. 2) is from Kotzebue Sound. 
The handle, like the preceding, is made of a rib, while the arrow-shaped 
piece of metal constituting the blade is secured by means of two rivets, 
one of iron and one of copper, while the anterior, a third one, has fallen 
out, leaving only the perforation. 

The cutting edge is slightly concave from point to base and may 
have been made so intentionally for the purpose of causing slight con- 
vexity to the surface operated upon. This style of knife is also some- 
times employed in shaving down ivory rods to the desired form and 
thickness. 

The third specimen (fig. 3) was obtained at Norton Sound. This bone 
gouge or chisel represents the type of tool used for stripping off birch 
bark for canoes before the iron tools were introduced. It is apparently 
made of the leg bone of a reindeer and bears ornamentation of peculiar 
interest. The transverse bars consist of parallel lines by twos, and 
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several times by threes, between which is the alternating dentate pat- 
tern, the result of the interlacing, or alternate approximation, of points, 
the intervening surface resulting in a fine zigzag pattern. The simple 
zigzag lines occur near the middle of the specimen, while the small lat- 
eral ornaments resembling bird tracks are conventional tree patterns. 

The incisions are all stained with what appears to be red ocher. 
Total length is 12,3; inches; has a sharp cutting edge and shows evi 
dence of much use. 

The ivory snow knife (fig. 4) was collected by Mr. E. W. Nelson at 
the Chalitmut village, and occupies the bottom place on plate 15. The 
specimen is 14} inches in length and 144 inches across the widest part 
of the tolerably sharp blade. The bottom of the handle is ornamented 
with seven projections representing seal heads, the eyes and mouth of 
each being clearly cut and blackened. Along the top or back of the 
blade are three parallel creases, crossed at intervals by short lines. 
The upper edge of each side of the blade has two parallel lines extend- 
ing from the base to near the tip, from the lower one of which extend 
short < shaped ornaments resembling the legs on some of the Eskimo 
mythic animals, The line, extending almost halfway along the bottom 
edge of the blade, has single short lines projecting backward, at a slight 
angle, atintervals of about half an inch apart. This is a simpler form 
of ornament, though of the same type as that upon the upper side of 
the blade. : 

Along the center, on either side, is a line terminating at the middle 
of the blade in a circle within which is another and a central perfora- 
tion filled with a hard wooden peg. 

The central line on each side has simple, short, oblique lateral 
incisions as ornaments, while the outer circle has lines radiating at the 
cardinal points. 

On plate 18 are reproduced three bone skin dressers, figs.1 and 3 
being obtained from the Thlingit Indians, while fig. 2 was secured at 
Sitka, no specific tribe being referred to in the records accompanying 
the object. 

The ornamentation on plate 18, fig. 1 consists chietly of three rows of 
small squares being arranged in order to resemble a checkered surface, 
the one series of squares being plain while the other is specified by 
cross lines. At the upper edge, embracing a little more than one-third 
pf the surface, is a longitudinal surface marked by pairs of diagonal 
lines. 

The specimen on plate 158, fig. 2, has most of the surface of one side 
divided off into three rectangles, all but one of the lines forming the 
boundaries, being decorated on the inner side by broken series of small 
triangles. This is a common Eskimo pattern, but has not the oppos- 
ing fellow so as to form the zigzag. The pattern does not occur on 
other specimens of like workmanship from the Thlingit Indians, or 
from Sitka, excepting in the specimen on plate 46, ‘fig. 3, in which two 
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EXPLANATION.OF PLATE 18. 


Fig. 1. Skin DRESSER. 

(Cat, No. 168360, U. S. N. M. Thlingit Indians. Collected by Lieut. G. F. Emmons, 
U.S. N.) 

Fig. 2. Skin DRESSER. 

(Cat. No. 74954, U.S. N.M. Sitka. Collected by John J. McLean.) 

Fig. 3. SKIN DRESSER. 

(Cat. No. 168358. Thlingit Indians. Collected by Lieut. G. F. Emmons, U.S. N.) 
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Bone Skin Dressers. 


PLATE 18. 
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PLaTE 19. 


Various FoRMS OF GRAVERS. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 19. 


bo 


Fig. 1. GRAVER. 
(Cat. No. 48549, U.S.N.M. Kotzebue Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 2. GRAVER. 
, (Cat. No. 2307, U.S. N.M. Anderson River. Collected by R. McFarlane ) 
Fig.-3. GRAVER. 
(Cat. No. 2094,U.S.N.M. Anderson River. Collected by R. McFarlane.) 
Fig. 4. GRAVER. 
(Cat. No. 46030, U.S.N.M. Port Clarence. Collected by W. H. Dall.) 
Fig. 5. GRAVER. 
(Cat. No. 44591, U.S.N.M. Cape Nome. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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short rows of triangular figures appear near the middle, while at the 
left are three large triangular patterns placed so as to form a zigzag, 
or V-shaped, design, this being merely an enlarged illustration of the 
smaller patterns above noted. At the other end of this specimen is a 
group of isolated transverse lines; from the middle of the end is 
issuing a continuous horizontal line, 14 inches in length, terminating 
in a bifurcation exactly resembling the common Eskimo conventional 
tree pattern. In the middle space of the tool is a pair of parallel hori- 
zontal lines, also terminating in similar bifurcations; this, however, 
may be meaningless, though it resembles a doubletree symbol, or it 
might also be taken as denoting a seine shuttle, examples of which 
are given in several illustrations. 

Mr. L. M. Turuer writes:! 

Circles are made with a graver; formerly a sharp corner of flint set in a stick. 
* * * In Jater days a three-cornered file, one worn out, was substituted, and the 
manner in which I saw him—an expert ivory worker at St. Michaels—use it was 
simply pushing it from him, turning the ivory round as the circle was graved, a 
little deeper at each turn. 

The straight decorated lines were made as two deep channeis at a suitable width 
apart; the serrations were made by pushing from the outer edge of the ridge 
toward the groove. These sculptures are not made in a day, week, or month; many 
objects are not completed in years, as many of them are life histories of the indi- 
vidual. The Innuit is never in a hurry, and each thinks he has a lifetime before 
him. 

The Kaniags or Kaniaks, the inhabitants of the island of Kadiak 
and surrounding islands, “are possessed of great skill in carving 
figures and other objects from walrus tusks, the material being 
obtained from the Alaska Peninsula.” Mr. Ivan Petroff,? whose words 
I am quoting, remarks furthermore: 

They also make very nicely carved snuffboxes of whalebone. Formerly all these 
objects were worked with stone implements, but the use of iron has long been 
known to the Kaniags, who used it at the arrival of the Russians. The savages 
said that iron was occasionally cast upon the beach by the waves [sic!]. 


Reference has been made to the steel-pointed native-made gravers 
used in various processes of engraving. In plate 19 are represented 
five instruments, fig. 1 of which was obtained at Kotzebue Sound by 
Mr. E. W. Nelson. The handle, a little over 5 inches in length, is 
made of bone. A slight slot was cut at the large end, into which was 
inserted a short piece of iron or steel, secured by wrapping with thin 
cord, apparently of sinew. The point of the instrument is acute, and 
admirably adapted for etching or scraping. 

The second figure from the top (fig. 2) was secured at Anderson 
River by Mr. R. McFarlane. The bone handle bears indentations, so as 
to admit of secure grasping. The point of steel is inserted in the end 


‘Letter dated March 18, 1896. 
“Report on the population, industries, and resources of Alaska. Tenth Census, 

1880, VIII, p. 141. 
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and filed down to a narrower width than that hidden from view. The 
point measures ,‘, of an inch in height and is only about ?; of an inch 
thick. The front edge is not at right angles to the sides, and thus 
furnishes a better and sharper cutting edge. 

The third or middle specimen (fig. 3) is from the same locality as the 
preceding. The handle consists of two pieces of bone, so arranged as 
to unite smoothly and also to hold in place a piece of steel, which has 
been sunk partly in each half of the handle by means of a slot made 
by sawing. The two pieces are finally tied together with a sinew cord. 
The apex of the graver is rather more acute than in the preceding 
specimen. 

The back of the tool is also ground to a cutting edge, to be used 
in seraping smooth such surfaces requiring treatment previous to 
engraving. 

An interesting specimen occupies the fourth place in the series (fig. 
4). This is from Port Clarence, where it was obtained by Mr. W. H. 
Dall. The two pieces of bone composing the handle are secured to one 
another by means of a peg passing vertically through them, and two 
wooden pegs, of no special use apparently, are inserted in handle trans- 
versely. Like in the preceding, a slot has been made with the front of 
each piece so as to secure the flat piece of metal constituting the blade. 
The point is neatly finished, and it will be observed has a very acute 
tip turned downward so as to afford the best possible means for fine 
engraving in hard material. The two pieces of handle are tied together 
with a leather or skin thong. The entire length is 43 inches. 

The fifth and lower specimen (fig 5) is from Cape Nome, and was 
secured by Mr. E. W. Nelson. The handle is composed of two pieces 
of walrus ivory; two pegs pass vertically through them to hold them 
together, while the broad blade is, as usual, inserted in slots made in 
both pieces of handle. The wrapping consists of sinew or hide, being 
so covered with a layer of hard grease and dirt as to prevent identifica- 
tion. The front edge of the instrument is at an angle sufficient to 
furnish an excellent cutting edge. The entire length is 44, inches. 

In addition to the above remarks concerning the second specimen, it 
is of interest to call attention to the fact that upon the right-hand side of 
the handle there occurs a rounded cavity, made with a rude implement, 
which may have been intended for use in drilling—by steadying the 
drill at the top. Such depressions and for such purposes are not rare. 

Mr. L. M. Turner, Captain Herendeen, and others to whom reference 
is made elsewhere state that formerly the natives used fragments of 
flint or quartz with which to engrave and decorate specimens of ivory, 
bone, and other materials used for utensils and weapons. The small 
fragments of siliceous material were inserted in the end of wood or bone 
handles, though sometimes they were large enough to use without the 
aid of a handle. : 

After a careful examination of all the engraved specimens of Alaskan 
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art work, in the collections of the National Museum at Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Alaska Commercial Company in San Fran- 
cisco, California, it appears that the more modern specimens of ivory 
are engraved in 4 manner indicating the use of steel-pointed instru- 
ments, such as are shown in plate 19. The lines or incisions are fre- 
quently very pronounced and represent deep regular channels in which 
the two sides converge to a sharp cut beneath or at the bottom, resem- 
bling a V-shaped groove of elegant uniformity. In the older specimens 
of ivory carving, such as are very much surface worn by frequent and 
long continued handling, or have been in the possession of certain 
individuals and families for a long time, the creases have become less 
deep, and where they are sheltered by lateral ridges they still indicate 
an origin of a more primitive kind, being made, perhaps, by less expe- 
rienced artists or with ruder instruments. The numerous hair-line 
scratches and frequent apparenily accidental slips of the point would 
indicate the use of a point less acute than the modern steel gravers 
made by the natives at this day, and which are herewith illustrated. 

In some of the later engravings the grooves are regular, deep, and 
pronounced, the cut being sometimes vertical, so as to show the lateral 
edges at right angles to the horizontal base of the groove, indicating a 
strong hand pressure of a square cutting edge. The greater number of 
lines are made, evidently, by using an angle of the graver, the result 
being similar to that resulting from the use of a variety of the three- 
sided or triangular graver used in wood engraving. 

An examination of the ends of short lines, especially those employed 
in simple ornamentation, illustrates at once that most of them are made 
by cutting from the outside toward the main object or body of the 
design. In this manner the very short lines resemble arrow-headed 
ornaments or projections, or minute triangles. This is particularly 
apparent in some of the specimens referred to in connection with 
conventionalizing and to the art of the Polynesians. 

Drills and simple borers appear to have been made by securing to 
wooden handles rather thin but elongated pieces of chalcedony, or similar 
siliceous minerals. Slight depressions or pits apparently made by such 
tools are frequent, and it is probable that before the introduction of 
metals nearly all perforations in bone, wood, and probably in ivory, 
were thus made. In larger cavities in bone and ivory, such as would 
serve for steadying the rear or upper end of a fire-drill during rotation 
of the latter, the origin thus attributed is often very clear, the rounded 
cavity, when not yet entirely smoothed off by use, retaining the marks 
of workmanship made by a crude tool or instrument. 

That circles were made by turning the specimen to be engraved and 
holding firmly the stone-pointed graver and pushing it toward the 
specimen has been affirmed by one correspondent; but such instances 
were no doubt rare, and it is believed that no example of a circle, 
nucleated or otherwise, made in this-offhand manner will be found in 
the extensive collection of the National Museum. 
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Captain Herendeen states that sometimes a fragment of flint—though 
generally one of iron or steel and consisting of a narrow strip of perhaps 
the width of a large nail—was filed at the end so as to receive a 
V-shaped notch, one point being a little longer than the other. It is 
well known that pieces of hoop iron, nails, and other articles of iron 


and steel are similarly employed by our native Indian 
tribes, and it would indeed be a strange fact if the Eski- 
mo did not seize upon and utilize such a valuable sub- 
stance as metal when the opportunity was presented, 
and after having seen sailors and others work them 


into desired shape by hammering or filing. 

The nuclei of many—I might almost say 
nearly all—concentric circles are deeper 
than the circles surrounding them. This 
may be the result of having the longer 
point of such a V-shaped notched tool 
forced deeper into the material to be dec- 
orated, giving the instrument a secure 
point for rotation, so that the outer or 
cutting end may not so readily slip from 
its intended course. 

In this manner, and for making concentric 
rings, one such tool would be necessary for 
each size of circle required. Reference to 
the various illustrations will elucidate this 
more clearly. 

Accurate measurements of the diameters 
of circles upon any particular specimens 
indicate the use of a number of such in- 
struments with different sized bits, and 

wy 6. varying distances between the points. 

Another class of circles, with nuclei, 

appear to be made with auger bits, the 
central pin being filed to a sharp point, while the 
outer vertical cutting edge is also filed so as to cut 
toward the surface of the ivory, and to remove the tex- 
tare upon which the auger is impressed. The grooves 
resulting from such work and with such an instrument 
are sharply defined, with lateral sides and a nearly level 
bottom, while the circles are mathematically accurate 
in form. An illustration of such work is reproduced in 


Fig. 6. 
DRILL FROM POINT 
BARROW. 


plate 19, the specimen being from a locality north of Norton Sound. 

The smaller and more delicate circles occur on earrings and other like 
objects of personal adornment, and upon such articles of frequent need 
as sewing utensils, examples of which are given in a number of illus- 


trations. 
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Upon the pipestems also are shown excellent results of such aborigi- 
nal work, the ivory stem shown in plate 20, bearing eight sets of 
circles, that one nearest the brass-bound mouthpiece consisting of but 
a single circle with its central pit or nucleus one-eighth of an inch 
deep, while the circle itself is but a mere hair line in comparison; the 
next two figures consist of two circles each with the central spot, the 
next four having three circles each beside the central point, while 
the last, or eighth, has four concentric rings and the central nucleus. 

According to measurement, the inner or pri- 
mary circle, in all, is three-sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter; the next larger one, begin- 
ning with the second ring, is one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter; the next larger, being the 
outer circle on the fourth figure, measures 
three-eighths of an inch, while the outer cir- 
cle of the last figure, having four rings, meas- 
ures one-half of an inch in diameter. 

The central pit or nucleus in each of the 
circles, excepting two, is filled with a tightly fitting wooden peg, 
smoothed off level with the surrounding surface, and carefully black- 
ened to accord in color with the surrounding blackened circles. 

This regularity in diameter of the several sizes of circles indicates 
the use of a bit, or tool, of foreign manufacture which the natives 
obtained probably through barter. The sizes increase by one-sixteenth 
of an inch each time a change is made corresponding exactly to the 
regulation sizes used by carpenters and other workers in wood. 

‘Drills are used for perforating all kinds of materials, wood, bone, 
ivory, and even metals, and are much more common than awls among 
the more northern natives. The handles are of wood and sometimes 
bone, the point being made 
of iron or steel, though before 
the introduction of metals 
flint and similar siliceous ma- 
terials were employed in arm- 
ing the tool. 

' The illustration given in 
DRILL ee na SOCKET OF IRON. fig. 5 is a bone pointed drill 
from Point Barrow, while fig. 
6 represents one with an iron drill mounted in a handle of spruce wood 
which was once painted with red ocher. When the natives use the drill 
and bow, both hands are necessarily occupied, one in steadying the 
object to be perforated while with the other the bow is held and moved 
horizontally to rotate the drill. 

Therefore, to produce the necessary pressure upon the un of the 
drill, the native puts into his mouth a drill mouthpiece in which the 
top of drill rotates. Fig. 7 represents a mouthpiece with an iron 


Fig. 7. 
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socket, while in fig. 8 is another also of wood, but holding a socket of 
syenite to withstand the friction of the drill. 

Some of the specimens in the collections of the National Museum are 
decorated with the usual deep incisions found in Point Barrow bag 
handles and tinted with what appears to be red ocher. 

In several instances the wooden pegs inserted in the perforations 
made to represent eyes, ears, or nostrils, of small animal forms, are 
colored, and in other specimens, such as earrings, glass or porcelain 
beads are inserted instead. 

After the etchings have been made in the ivory or other material, 
the creases or incisions are colored so as to bring out the design in 
sharp contrast to the surrounding surface. 

Mr. Turner informs me that “the black substance used to color the 
etched lines was from the charcoal prepared from burned grass, then 
powdered, mixed with oil, and rubbed into the etching. Afterwards the 
begrimed hand of the owner was sufficient to renew the coloring mat- 
ter. Some of the etchings are colored with a red substance which (an 
innovation in the art) is procured from the traders’ stock.” 

Mr. W. H. Dall remarks: 

The coloration of wooden articles with native pigments is of ancient origin, but 
all the more elaborate instances that have come to my knowledge bore marks of 
comparatively recent origin. The pigments used were blue carbonates of iron and 
copper; the green fungus, or peziza, found in decayed birch and alder wood; hema- 
tite and red chalk; white infusorial or chalky earth; black charcoal, graphite, and 
micaceous ore of irons. 

Aspecies of red was sometimes derived from pine bark or the cambium of ground 
willow. In later prehistoric burial places, the wooden earrings bear the colors 
nearly as bright as when first applied. 


PORTRAYAL OF NATURAL AND OTHER OBJECTS, 


In the following illustrations, which represent selected figures from 
various records, will be noted the several styles of illustrating like 
species of animals, and the fidelity of expression and outline of some 
specimens in further illustration of the intimate acquaintance by the 
aboriginal artist of the subject by which he attempted to portray his 
skill. 

Plate 12 serves to illustrate the form of the Barren-ground caribou 
or Alaskan reindeer, as well as the horns of the male and female, while - 
in the representation of the form of the walrus similar accuracy is 
attained, as may be observed by comparing numerous etchings with 
the illustration on Plate 11, which represents an exceedingly well- 
formed walrus. 

In fig. 9 is presented a herd of reindeer shown in various attitudes, 
the general execution of the figures being very cleverly done. The 
heads of some are turned to the front, thus showing decided success in 
an attempt at foreshortening; some of the animals are lying down, as 
if resting, while others appear to be browsing. 
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The animals composing the herd in fig. 10 are engraved so as to rep- 
resent them in various attitudes. In No. 1 the animal appears to be 
coming up, as out of a depression, or water, while in No. 2 the animal 
is grazing. No. 3 is in the act of lying down, as shown in the bent 
legs. In No. 4 the animal is lying down, and the head is drawn so as 
to make it appear as if looking either toward or away from the beholder. 


Fig. 9. 
HERD OF REINDEER. 


Foreshortening is of rare occurrence in primitive art, but besides the 
preceding instance the animal in No, 6 is also partly portrayed in such 
an attitude. No. 5 is not definitely depicted, the horns being in 
such relative position with the body as if the animal’s head were turned 
around as if it were licking its side. No. 7 is a doe, while No. 8 isa 
male, without any indication of action being shown. 


In fig. 11 the native artist has certainly expressed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the habits of deer. The attitude of the animal in No. 1 
seems one of careless interest, if it may be so designated, in what the 
rest of his comrades may show more concern. No. 2 is in the attitude 
of rising from the ground, while that in No. 3 exhibits a desire to move 
away asif from an enemy. No. 4 is shown, by the position of the legs, 


Fig. 12. 
HERD OF STARTLED DEER. HERD OF STARTLED DEER. 


to exhibit more activity in hastening away. The foreshortening visible 
in No. 5 seems to place the leader of the herd in the attitude of a pro- 
tector, being on the defensive, and showing a disinclination to run 
away from those over whom he may have exercised the privileges or 
rights of a leader. In this instance, as in the following illustration, 
very excellent workmanship and artistic taste are exhibited. 

In the illustration shown in fig. 12 the deer have congregated 
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because of an alarm, their heads being directed forward toward the 
beholder, the foreshortening being admirably executed. Four animals 
are indicated, three being so closely placed as to make identification 
rather difficult. 

The various attitudes of reindeer portrayed in fig. 13 are readily 
discernible, the heads and horns aiding in specifically distinguishing 
the sexes, as also the various degrees of interest manifested at an 
alarm, caused by the unseen approach of a hunter. The figure at the 
right end of the illustration shows the native crawling up behind a 
hillock covered with tall grass and weeds, his hand holding an arrow 
and bow which he pushes forward before him. Several of the animals 
are drawn foreshortened, an attempt in art seldom found among the 
aborigines. 

Plate 21, fig. 3, is a drill bow, and is from Kotzebue Sound. The 
upper or convex side represents a herd of thirteen reindeer in various 
attitudes of moving forward and grazing. The fourth animal from the 
left end is drawn with its head very gracefully elevated and looking 
backward, a fact very unusual in an aboriginal pictograph. The 
curves are deep and heavy and quite characteristic of the engravings 
of natives of the region from which the specimen was obtained. 


Fig. 13. 
HERD OF REINDEER. 


This illustration is from the same bow of which the reverse is shown 
in plate 22, fig. 2. 

Plate 21, fig. 6, is also a drill bow from Kotzebue Sound, and is 
very yellow with age. The figures portrayed denote reindeer. The 
peculiarity of this record is the depth of the incisions forming the 
characters, indicating bold, strong work. The under surface of the 
bow also bears the outlines of reindeer (somewhat larger than those 
upon the opposite side), which are drawn with great fidelity to specific 
features, with the exception of the shape of the body. The peculiari- 
ties of the horns are carefully noted by the artist, and the various 
attitudes are exceedingly natural. 

Plate 22, fig.2, represents a drill bow also from Kotzebue Sound, 
measuring 14 inches in length along the convex surface. The record 
portrays thirteen reindeer and three animals which may belong to the 
same species, although because of their shorter necks and stouter 
bodies identification is uncertain. The herd seems to be moving for- 
ward, some of them engaged in browsing, and some attempt appears 
to be made at perspective. The three short lines at the upper right. 
hand side of the bow immediately above and in front of the right-hand 
figures of the deer are the outlines of three otter. All of these 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 21. 


Fig. 1. BaG HANDLE, 

(Cat. No. 48531, U. S. N. M.) 
Fig. 2. Driti Bow. 

(Cat. No. 48521, U.S. N. M.) 
Fig. 3. BaG HANDLE. 

(Cat. No. 48528, U.S. N. M.) 
Fig. 4. BaG HANDLE. 

(Cat. No, 48529, U.S. N. M.) 
Fig. 5. Dritt Bow. 

(Cat. No. 48520, U.S. N. M.) 
Fig. 6. BaG HANDLE. 

(Cat. No. 48530, U. S. N. M.) 


All from Kotzebue Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 22. 


Fig. 1. BaG HANDLE, 
(Cat. No. 48531, U.S. N. M.) 


Fig. 2. BAG HANDLE. 
(Cat. No. 48528, U.S. N.M.) 
Fig. 3. Bow. 
(Cat. No, 48525, U.S. N. M.) 
All from Kotzebue Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson 


Fig. 4. BaG HANDLE. 
(Cat. No. 89424, U.S. N.M. Point Barrow. -Collected by Lieut. P. H. Ray, U.S. A.) 


Fig. 5. Dritt Bow. 
(Cat. No. 48521, U.S.N.M. Kotzebue Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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UTENSILS OF BONE AND Horn. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 23. 


1. REEL FOR SINEW FOR SMALL NETs. 
Cape Vancouver. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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BoNE SEINE SUUTTLE. 
(Cat. No. 44448, U.S. N. M. 
Grass ComB or Boner. 
(Cat. No. 48541, U. 8S. N. M. 
FisuinG IMPLEMENT. 
(Cat. No, 38276, U.S. N. M. 


Cape Nome. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 


Kotzebue Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 


Lower Yukon. 


Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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CARVED Ivory Bows AND Bopkins. 


Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2. 
rig. 3. 
Fig. 4. 
Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 24. 


Dritt Bow. 


(Cat. No. 44209, U.S 


DRILL Bow. 


(Cat. No. 28021, U.S. 


Bow. 


(Cat. No. 43931, U. 


Bow. 


(Cat. No. 44466, U.S. 


BODKIN. 


(Cat. No. 33176, U.S. 


BopDKIN. 


(Cat. No. 33177, U. 


Cape Darby. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 

Sledge Island.) 

Nubuiakhehugaluk. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Cape Nome. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 

Norton Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 


Norton Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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Boxes OF BONE AND TuSK. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 25. 


Fig. 1. Ivory Casket. 
(Cat. No. 24606. St. Michaels. Collected by L. M. Turner.) 
Fig. 2. Snurr Box. 
. (Cat. No. 33197, U.S. N.M. Norton Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 3. Box ror Funecus 
(Cat. No. 48558, U.S. N. M. Kotzebue Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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engravings are characteristic of the crude deeply incised lines of the 
work accomplished by the Indians of Kotzebue Sound and vicinity. 

Plate 23, fig. 2, is a bone seine shuttle from Cape Nome. This is 
ornamented with several almost indefinite lines at the left, probably 
representing seals, while the four conspicuous characters represent 
well-engraved outlines of the reindeer. The shading or marking upon 
the bodies of the animals is indicative of the markings of color upon 
the animal, and upon the two middle figures this marking is indicated 
by delicate vertical lines very artistically rendered. 

Plate 24, fig. 4, represents a triangular drill bow obtained at Cape 
Nome. The specimen measures 13} inches in length. The thirteen 
figures at the left represent walruses, two of them heading toward a 
kaiak occupied by a single hunter who appears to be chased by a 
walrus coming from the opposite direction, as if it had been pursued 
and probably angered by the five hunters shown in the umiak immedi- 
ately to the right of it. The native in the stern end of this umiak has 
successfully harpooned a walrus, as is indicated by the delicate zigzag 
line connecting his hand with the harpoon which is securely embedded 
in the breast of the animal. Now, turning the bow upside down, there 
will be seen two walruses being towed along by an umiak occupied by 
five hunters. Immediately to the left of this umiak 
is another boat of similar construction which has just RES 
been pulled on shore, as the position of the boat indi- 
cates, as well as the attitude of the six natives walk- Fig. 14. 
ing along toward the left, each with something in his sosene ei 
hands, which has evidently been taken from the boat, 
and which has been captured or secured on the hunt. The remaining 
six figures indicate habitations. Again reversing the bow to the origi- 
nal position, opposite to the beached umiak is a walrus which has been 
captured by the hunters in the umiak proceeding toward the right and 
toward another walrus which is there shown. The remaining six fig- 
ures indicate habitations and storehouses, while between the former 
are shown human figures in various attitudes as if occupied in different 
tasks. The under sides of the bow bear hunting records, numbers of 
which will be shown in other connections. 

On plate 25, fig. 3, is shown a box for fungus ash. This appears to 
be made of a piece of bone, is very crude, and bears about the middle 
a row of five figares, the larger one representing a whale, the next a 
reindeer, while the three smaller ones appear to be animals of the same 
species. 

Fig. 14 probably denotes one of the water birds, though why it fig- 
ures on the ivory drill bow without any other characters, in context, it 
is impossible to say. The attempt at engraving a record may have 
been abandoned. 

The two characters shown in fig. 15, are without doubt deer, as no 
other species of the family is found in Alaska in which the tangs of 
' the horns project from the posterior ridge of the main branch. In the 
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elk, which is not found so far north, the tangs project from the ante- 
rior ridge, while in the reindeer the horn is specifically bent forward 
at the middle, and the 
| anterior prong, or “snow 
shovel,” is also usually 
indicated. 
| The accompanying il- 
lustration of the rein- 
/ deer, fig. 16, is carefully 
drawn to indicate the peculiarity of the curved horns. It is rather too 
| short in the limbs in comparison to the size of the body, and although 
| 
| 


the work is tolerably good, comparison with 


other illustrations will be found to be of interest. 
Fig. 17 is a variant of the 


proceeding, and much better ™ Fig. 16. 
in both resemblance to the siete: 
apimal it is intended to 
, represent as well as in an artistic point of view, 
7 The accompanying figures illustrate the various 
REINDEER 
typical forms of the same animal as drawn by the 
natives of various parts of the west coast of Alaska. Fig. 18 repre- 
sents some etchings from a specimen obtained in Point Barrow, though 
the style of en- ; 


graving is not 
very much like 
that of those 
people. 
Thisappears 


| 
| to be one of J 
. the few groups Fig. 18. 

| in which the ee 

| horns are so unusually high and in which each animal has but two 
| legs, one at each end of the body. 

| A specimen of the reindeer shown in fig. 19 is from a fragment of a 


bone obtained at Nor- 


ton Sound. Although 

. the interior decora- 
tion consists of cross 

lines, these are diago- 

nal instead of at right 
angles, as befure. A 


REO. great difference in the 

art work is visible. 

The reindeer is followed by a wolf. Two interesting specimens are 
reproduced from specimen from Kotzebue Sound. The character shown 
in fig. 20 is heavy in outline, in having a stout body, over which the 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 26. 


1. Seat Drac. 
(Cat. No, 129227, U.S. N.M. St. Michaels. Collected by L. M. Turner.) 
. 2. HANDLE FoR KANTAG. 
(Cat. No. 36375, U.S. N.M. Lower Yukon. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
yg. 3. SeAL DraG. Made to represent two seal heads, upon the throat being efligy 
of whale, partly detached. 
(Cat. No, 33663, U.S.N.M. St. Michaels Island. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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the etching extends almost entirely, while in fig. 21 the body of a simi- 
lar animal from the same locality has but a few cross lines. The horns 
are very well represented within outline and 
general curvature. 

An interesting pair of animals is shown 
in fig. 22, the foreshortening being admir- 
ably drawn, while at the same time maintain- 

ing the typical spe- 
cific features which 


Fig. 20. 
REINDEER, KOTZEBUE SOUND. 


are visible in all 
other native drawings of the reindeer. 
:. 4 ose Plate 26, fig. 1, represents a seal drag 
eo a from St. Michaels. Upon the upper portion 
Fig. 21. of the ivory utensil are neat outlines of 
REINDEER, KOTZEBUE SOUND. wolves, made with 
considerable delica- 
cy. The ornamental lines upon which they Re Re 
stand and those encircling the ends of the or- Fig. 22. 
nament are a sort of meander or crude zigzag, aauume. 


of which a description is 
given elsewhere in connection with decoration. 
Se Plate 14, fig. 1, represents a fragment of bone 
Fig. 23. _ from Norton Sound, upon which is a rude etching 
WOLF. of a reindeer approaching a wolf, the latter in an 
inverted position. At the right hand 
is a perforation, about which is a rude circle ornamented Pa 
with four radiating lines. Beneath this circle are two par- Fig. 24. 
allel curved lines with inner radiating lines, resulting in a, cupie. 
very crude meander pattern. 
The illustration of a wolf (fig. 23) shows the fangs in 
the partly open mouth, the stiff ears, and long bushy tail. 
The markings upon the body may be simply in imitation 
of the etchings found upon most outline or solid figures, 
though they greatly suggest the brindled fur of 
Fig.25. the Canis occidentalis Dekay. 
SUMAN FORM, The porcupine is quite common in some of the 
southern portions of Alaska, and fig. 24 represents 
one of these animals, the spines of which are used in decora- 
tive work. 
The engraving seems to have been made with a very sharp Fig. 26. 
tool, as the outlines are groups of thin parallel hair lines, TWO MEN 
The selected character reproduced in fig. 25 is so unusual 
in general form, as found upon ivory or other engravings of 
the Eskimo, that its presentation here is of interest for purposes 
of comparison with the pictographs of other peoples, especially the 
petroglyphs of the western and southwestern, or Pacific Coast States, 
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embracing the area chiefly occupied by tribes of the Shoshonian lin- 
guistic family. 

Two figures shown in close embrace, as in fig. 26, may also denote 
combat, as well as the ceremonial of the shaman, in which the demon 
causing the illness is shown near the body of the sick person from 
which it is expelled. 

The group of figures of the human form (fig. 27) are selected from a 
number of engravings on ivory bows, chiefly from southern Alaska. 

No. | is a form frequently occurring in Kiate’xamut Eskimo picto- 
graphs on wood, as when drawn upon slabs of shingle or other smooth 


surface to place over the door of the habitation when the owner “eaves 
for any purpose. It is abbreviated, and the result of carelessness or 
perhaps incompetency of the recorder. No. 2 is another form of man 
in which only the lower extremities are indicated, while in No. 3 the 
arms are thrown out horizontally from the body to denote the gesture 
for negation, nothing. No. 4 is a headless body and does not always 
denote death, as is the practice among other pictographers, notably so 
the Ojibwa. No special information was received respecting the char- 
acter, and it is probable that the head was obliterated by erosion, 
having originally been drawn. The specimen was copied from an ivory 
utensil in the collection of the Alaska Commercial Company in San 
Francisco, California, and was obtained from the Aigalu’xamut Eskimo, 


Fig. 28. : 
VARIOUS FORMS OF VESSELS. 


The character in No. 5 denotes a canoe, or kaiak, with two persons 
within it, while the two paddles project beneath. The right-hand 
upward stroke of the boat represents the bow of the vessel. Nos. 6 
and 7, from Cape Nome, Alaska, are variants of the human form with 
arms loosely extended, and form in No. 8, having fringe suspended 
from the sleeves, probably a shaman, and very similar to the Ojibwa 
designation of the Thunder bird, one of the divinities of the western 
Algonkian tribes. The figure (No, 8) was copied from an ivory drill 
bow obtained at Port Clarence, Alaska, by Doctor T. H. Bean, formerly 
of the United States National Museum. 
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The portrayal by the native artist of boats, both the kaiak and the 
umiak, is of such frequent occurrence in the Alaskan etchings and toy 
carvings that the photographic reproduction of native-made models 
may be deemed of special interest. Plate 27 represents a kaiak, while 
the illustration shown 


in plate 28 represents an 
umiak with raised sail. 
Comparisons with 5] 


etchings are suggested, Fig. 29 
as humerous examples WHALING SHIPS NEAR A PINE-COVERED SHORE. 


of the former occur in 
abundance, and will be referred to elsewhere and in another connection. 


Fig. 28 represents four vessels rigged up with sails, the one at the 
extreme left being manned by Americans or mixed bloods, distinguished 
by the presence of hats upon their heads. The hulls of the second, 
third, and right-hand figures are in imitation of 
the native made vessel of that size, which is 
adapted to the erection of masts and small sails. 

The artist has evidently intended to represent 
the different varieties used by him or his family. 

In fig. 29 are represented two vessels, under 
full sail, within reasonable distance from shore, 
as is indicated by the presence of two pines which loom up in the mid- 
dle distance. No special motive appears to have prompted the delinea- 
tion of the ships, excepting perhaps the record of an unusual event 
in the history of the locality where it is supposed to have occurred. 

The portrayal of a schooner (fig. 30) 
is perhaps only the result of “having 
nothing better to do,” as loungers often 
whittle or engrave figures or outlines = pl 
of such things that create passing in- —— 
terest. It is probable too that some- 
thing of greater interest may have been 
connected with the arrival of a vessel from civilization. This, however, 
could only be cleared up by the artist himself or the person for whom it 
may have been drawn. 

In like manner, the illustration shown in fig. 31 may have been 

engraved because of some 

pray 
nected therewith, or perhaps 

Fig. 32. ; because of the peculiar ap- 

— pearance in the Alaska waters 

of a vessel with but one wheel, and that at the stern. Such vessels are 
common on inland waters of the United States, but their seldom oceur- 
rence so far north may have been deemed of sufficient importance of 
which to make a permanent record. 
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A crude or unfinished umiak with four occupants is shown in fig. 32, 
The bodies are not indicated; the heads, arms, and oars being incised. 
The umiak itself is well drawn, but with mast or rigging erected. 

Further reference to vessels, both as to pictographic variants and in 
relation to conveyance by this means, will be made farther on in con- 
nection with conveyance and domestic avocations. 


REPRESENTATION BY SYNECDOCHE. 


The representation of part of an object to represent the whole, or vice 
versa, is not so common in the etchings of the Eskimo as in the picto- 
graphs of the Indians. 

In many instances in the ornamented ivory records, parts of animal 
or other forms are portrayed in this manner, and such abbreviated 
characters are subsequently utilized and arranged in such order so as 
to serve the purpose of simple ornamentation, the primary object or 
concept having but little if any further connection in its new position. 

Mr. L. M. Turner' informs me that “the marginal engravures, 
resembling the tail of a whale, are intended to represent the number 
of white whales | Delphinapterus catodon (Linnzus) Gill.] the owner (or 
maker) of the ivory article has personally killed or taken in a net. 


ESKIMO HUNTER AND HERD OF REINDEER. 


There are, sometimes, partnership pursuits of these whales (as well as 
other creatures), and by mutual agreement the quarry falls to him who 
first struck, killed, or otherwise would have secured the whales.” 

The spears which are portrayed upon some of the engravings of 
natives in kaiaks are placed so as to be upon a rest, similar to that 
shown in plate 29, in order that they may be quickly grasped for use. 
These rests are made of ivory, and in many instances are decorated. 
The specimen herewith reproduced is from Point Barrow, where it was 
obtained by Lieutenant P. H. Ray, U. 8. A., and by him sent to the 
National Museum. 

The entire length of the specimen is 84 inches, the distance across 
the horns being 44 inches, and across the base, just beneath the figures 
of the whales’ tails, 24 inches. 

The tails denote the owner to have been a whale hunter. The top of 
the horns is fashioned in imitation of a whale’s head, the long-curved 
mouth being carefully indicated, while blue beads are inserted to indi- 
cate the eyes. Upon the outer edge of each horn, corresponding to 
the back of the whale, is a cross, in the middle of which is a blue 
bead. The four loops of thong are for attachment to the boat.- 


! Letter dated February 25, 1895. 
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In the illustration shown in figure 33, the idea of many and much is 
expressed in the same line of thought or conception as in gesture lan- 
guage. The herd of animals, instead of being indicated by drawing 
the bodies of those in the foreground singly and complete, and only 
parts of those beyond being perceivable to the beholder, is represented, 
with one individual exception, by a single figure of a long body, the 
thirteen heads being subsequently placed at proper intervals above it, 
while a certain, though deficient, number of legs and feet are drawn 
beneath and extending to the ground. These are all drawn as if escap- 
ing from the hunter. 

At the extreme end of the engraving is the representation of a 
hunter, armed with bow, and indications of arrows. Parts of the figure 
have become obliterated by frequent use of the ivory drill bow. The 
deer next to the hunter does not face in an opposite direction, as if 
escaping, but is drawn with the head lowered and directed toward him. 
The attitude has perhaps no special signification, further than that 
this deer was secured by being shot with an arrow, whereas the 
remainder of the herd which the hunter saw escaped. Compare also 
figure of herds in plate 65, fig. 4. 

Plate 21, fig. 3, represents the convex side of a drill bow, on the right 
half of which are thirty transverse figures representing that number 
of wolf pelts. To the right is one otter skin and the outlines of ten 
bearskins. As will be observed, these figures are deeply cut and rather 
conventionalized. The great amount of coloring matter and deep inci- 
sions represent the bold, strong work, characteristic of the natives of 
Kotzebue Sound. The lateral edges are ornamented with parallel 
longitudinal lines. 

The regular order of the outline of pelts and hides is perhaps not only 
illustrative of the great number of animals killed, but the regularity and 
repetition of specific parts of the animal’s body, and the concavity of 
the sides of the bears’ skins, is a tendency toward conventionalizing. 
On the whole, the record is a good illustration of synecdoche. 

As there will be occasion to refer to another curious subject in pictog- 
raphy—the transmission of special characters, or the utilization of 
native symbolic characters to serve as substitutes to replace imported 
or intrusive forms—it may not be amiss to refer in this connection 
* to the interesting result noted in British coins, in which the native 
Britons copied the obverse and reverse engravings which they found 
upon the gold stater of Philipof Macedon. The coins were introduced 
into the country of the littoral tribes through traffic with the Gauls, 
while the latter obtained possession of them after Greece was plundered 
by Brennus, B. C. 279. 

The reverse of the typical stater bears a charioteer in a biga, the 
two horses in the attitude of running, while behind is the outline of a 
wheel, usually elliptical, as the space was not sufficiently large to permit 
a circle as large as the extreme length of the ellipse to be recorded. 
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The Britons in adopting the design for their native coins, and being 
perhaps—I may suggest the word certainly—unacquainted with the 
form, or use, of the chariot, and the signification of other characters 
and figures found upon the Greek prototype, reproduced in their suc- 
cessive issues and recoinings variations in these foreign characters, or 
replaced them by symbols with which they were acquainted and of 
which they comprehended the signification. 

In many of the British coins the horses are reduced to a single 
animal, though with legs sufficient for two, clearly representing the 
pair by synecdoche, exactly as our North American Indian does in his 
records of personal or tribal engagements with the enemy. 

Illustrations relating to this peculiarity on the coins named, together 
with the substitution of native and familiar characters and symbols 
for those of foreign and unknown types, will be presented farther on.' 


DECORATION AND ORNAMENTATION, 


The importation into Alaska and the adoption by the natives of art 
designs which are foreign to their own does not appear at all impossible, 
and the subject is one which would seem to offer an interesting field for 
investigation with a reasonable hope of interesting developments. 

With respect to the probability of the transmission of such art work, 
Mr. Hadden,’ whom I have before quoted, remarks: 

As decorated objects must be conveyed by-man, the means for their dispersal and 
the barriers which militate against it are the same as those which operate on human 
migrations; but there is one difference. Where men go we may assume that they 
carry their artistic efforts and proclivities with them, but decorated objects may be 
carried farther than the actual distance covered by the manufacturer, or even than 
the recognized middleman or trader. 

This brings us to a very important subject, and that is the question of trade routes. 
Trade routes are culture routes; and in order to appreciate the history of culture, it 
is necessary to know the directions in which it flowed. Until we have a more com- 
plete knowledge of the ancient trade routes of Europe, we can not recover the history 
of the prehistoric Europe. 

This subject is now beginning to receive great attention in the Old 
World, and some highly interesting and valuable facts have been 
brought to light. 

In North America the study of prehistoric trade routes, or culture 
routes, has thus far received but alimited amount of careful attention; 
but’ some instances of curious results of intertribal traffic have been 
observed. Frequently designs of a specific character, such as may be- 
termed peculiar to a special tribe, are carried to remote localities and 
there adopted by other tribes of an entirely different linguistic family, 
whereas the same design or pattern of the former may not produce the 
slightest apparent effect upon the recognized art designs or ornamenta- 


‘Special attention is called to the work of Doctor John Evans, D.C. L. The Coins 
of the Ancient Britons, London: 1864-1890, Plates A-N., aud I-xx111, together with 
figures in text. Map. 

*Evolution in Art, p. 328, 
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tion of an adjoining body of people of a like linguistic family and with 
whom there may be frequent social intercourse. This is accounted for 
in the instances in mind because of the absence of like materials and 
resources quite necessary for a faithful imitation of the imported pat- 
tern, the original being fully recognized as a cult symbol, and any 
alteration however slight would immediately provoke the anger of the 
gods. Therefore, a remote body of people whose cult beliefs are differ- 
ent, and who would perhaps not recognize the sacred or mystic import 
of a symbol, might readily and without any hesitation adopt such pat- 
tern as might suit one’s fancy and subsequently alter it to conform to 
the shape of the material upon which it woald be imposed by incision, 
impressed in color, or otherwise. 

The northwest coast of America, between Puget Sound and Kadiak, 
is an excellent illustration of a culture route, and the arts of the vari- 
ous Selish tribes are traceable over a wide area. The peculiar designs of 
the Haida, both in sculpture and in tattooing, have been gradually car- 
ried northward into the territory of the Thlinkits, the Kadiak, and have 
been even recently adopted, to a limited extent, by the Aigalu’yamut 
and Kiate’xamut Eskimo of southern Alaska. 

The original patterns of the Eskimo, such as the lines, dots, and 
herring-bone patterns, do not seem to prevail against the rounded and 
curved figures and designs of the Haida art. The origin of the latter 
is peculiar, and the alleged development, if not the introduction and 
adoption, of the elaborate system of tattooing since about the year 1833, 
certainly offers an interesting field for critical research.' 

The Haida patterns, as has been intimated, are very different in both 
design and eoncept as compared with the artistic work of the Eskimo. 


* Both are peculiar to the regions in which they flourish, and no resem- 


blance whatever is apparent. The Haida designs originate chiefly in 
totemic, mythologic, and cult forms, which have, in many instances, 
become so highly conventionalized as to become difficult of identifica- 
tion. The Eskimo art embraces chiefly an attempt at personal and 
family records of hunting exploits, with occasional ceremonials por- 
trayed in little more than simple pictorial form, but there is present an 
exhibition of the progress of recording both gestures and signals, to 
aid in the explanation of the record, as well as frequent attempts at 
the record of subjective ideas, a system of pictography foreign to that 
of the Haida, and more nearly approaching the petroglyphs of various 
tribes belonging to the Shoshonian linguistic family, conspicuous among 
which are some of the pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona; and the 
sculpturings found in Owens Valley, California, the authors of which 
are unknown but are believed to have been members of the same family, 
both because of the typical resemblance of many of the patterns and 
the geographic location of the sculptured bowlders. 


'See remarks on “Aboriginal Art in California and Queen Charlotte's Island,” 
W. .!. Hoffman, in Proceedings Davenport Academy of Sciences, IV, 1885. 
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Another trade route of importance in this connection is that afforded sont 


by the waters of the Yukon River. Eskimo patterns have been car- 
ried up into the country of the Kenai Indians, a tribe usually designated hy 
in the northwest as the Tenanah, and of the same linguistic relation- 
ship as the Apache, the Navajo, and among many others the Hupa 
Indians of California. These designs are made up of straight lines, 
dots, and nucleated circles, and occur upon strips of bone with perfora- 
tions at one end, and used, it is presumed, as necklace ornaments. 
Similar ornaments are found also among the Thiinkit, of which illus- ti 
trations are given on plate 9. 
In the National Museum is an interesting relic made of horn, used 
as acylindrical box for dentalium shell money, upon which are incised 
‘and blackened lines so arranged between two parallel longitudinal 
lines that the original white surface of the specimen is a serrated figure 
and not the ordinary zigzag, plate 30. Although the resemblance of 
this to some of the zigzag and meander patterns of the Eskimo is very 
striking, no connection can be apparently traced between the two peo- 
ples, even along the supposed course of migration of the Hupa toward 
the coast at the time of the separations of the Apache or Athabascan 
tribes, vivid traditions of which still obtain among the Apaches, and 
linguistic evidence of which is complete. 
A well-known trade or culture route—in fact, one of the earliest to 
influence the crude arts of the Eskimo—was by way of the Diomede 
Islands, when the natives came in contact with the Cossack outposts in 
eastern Siberia.' 
The traffic which naturally resulted brought among the American 
natives various articles of Russian manuracture, among which, .no 
doubt, were ikons and other Christian and ecclesiastical objects and * 
prints, articles which are usually found to be highly decorated in both 
design and color. Such ebjects would most naturally tend to influence 
the simple art of a people who were naturally given to the ornamenta- 
tion of various utensils and weapons, as also of articles of clothing. 
Through this channel were obtained, so Mr. Murdoch informs me, 
the Siberian pipes and seal nets, which, together with the native labret, 
have extended eastward of Point Barrow to Cape Bathurst, beyond 
which locaiity, it is believed, neither are found. This blank area between 
Cape Bathurst and the delta of the Mackenzie forms a barrier, or line 
of demarcation, beyond which the several bodies of Eskimo are artis- 
tically distinct from one another. In other words, the three objects 
named as common to the Alaskan Eskimo are totally absent east of the | 
locality indicated, as found by Mr. Murdoch durivg his residence at | 
the Point. 
Mr. Haddon? remarks that although decorated objects pass along 


‘There is good reason to believe that the Malayans, the Dutch of Asia, crossed 
the Pacific Ocean in the pursuit of commerce.” Dwight. Travels in New England 
and New York. New Haven, 1821. I, p. 129. 

? Evolution in Art, p. 330. 
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trade routes “and are distributed far and wide, it does not always nec- 
essarily follow that the ornamentation itself is naturalized, It is pos- 
sible that in many cases a certain style of decoration is associated with 
a particular kind of object, and it might not occur to people to transfer 
that decorative style to other objects, or at all events the process would 
doubtless be slow.” 

An interesting example of bone dress ornaments, bearing simple 
decorations and common to both the eastern Eskimo and the Nascopi, 
as well as the now extinct Beothuk Indians of Newfoundland, was 
brought to my attention by Professor O. T. Mason, Curator of Ethnology 
in the National Museum. 

The specimens are reproduced in colored and plain sketches, and 
presented to the National Museum by Lady Blake, of the Government 
House, St, Johns, Newfoundland. 

The illustrations represent the primitive bone ornaments worn about 
the bottom of dresses prior to the use of metal substitutes, such as are 
now attainable from the whites. These ornaments are chiefly of a class 
which represent an inverted narrow letter V—thus, A—each about 2 
or 24 inches in length and decorated with various angular designs. 
Some of them have marginal incised lines, within which and attached 
thereto are the base of triangular or serrated markings similar to 
some Eskimo patterns, shown in various illustrations. 

Upon the ends of some other small horn ornaments are similar rude 
zigzag patterns, as shown in other illustrations of Eskimo workman- 
ship. 

The information is obtainable as to the conceptions which gave rise 
to the art patterns of the Beothuk. The simple zigzag may have 
resulted from an incised imitation of some notched ornaments made by 
Nascopi, ornaments such as the Beothuk were undoubtedly familiar 
with, as both varieties are shown upon the same plates of illustrations 
made by Lady Blake. By laying the Nascopi ornament upon the slab 
of horn used by the Beothuk, the incised serrations forming the border 
almost exactly fit to the zigzag or serrated ornamentation forming a 
border near the edge of the piece used by the latter. 

Several patterns occur iu Eskimo decorations, however, which, while 
not exactly resembling patterns from other parts of the world, appear 
to have originated with them, and were suggested to them by original 
products or mechanical contrivances, as the Siberian kantag or wooden 
buckets, in nests of several sizes, and the peculiar fish trap or run 
placed in narrow channels of water, and perhaps the guides to the pit- 
fall. To the latter class of ornamentation may be placed the “seal- 
tooth” pattern. These two different types of objects may have 
suggested the motive for the figure of concentric circles and the rude 
zigzag, respectively; or the introduction from without the territory of 
the Eskimo of these designs—the former, for instance, through the influ- 
ence of the Russians, and the other, perhaps, from the vicinity of 
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Torres Straits and adjacent territory—may have been seized upon as 
suggesting the outlines or concepts perceived in the native products, 
the possible difference in artistic results being dependent upon the 
difference in material upon which the designs are portrayed and to the 
expertness or lack of skill of the Eskimo copyist or artist. 

Upon a careful examination of all available materials bearing pic- 
torial records or only simple decorative designs, several interesting 
facts appear. 

First. That the Eskimo east of Point Barrow, including those even 
of Labrador and Greenland, exhibit but little artistic expression, this 
being confined chiefly to lines, dots, and other similar rudimentary 
markings which are employed almost wholly for decorative purposes. 
This does not refer to various kinds of carvings and outlined flat fig- 
ures in bone or ivory, which are intended to be stitched to clothing, a 
custom very much resembling a like practice which obtains in Finland. 
Neither does this refer to the custom of stamping designs upon cloth 
or buckskin, a practice apparently learned from the several Algonkian 
tribes with which some of the Hudson Bay and Labrador tribes of 
Eskimo come in contact. 

Second. That the Point Barrow natives are apparently but moder- 
ately advanced in the art of recording tribal or individual events, cus- 
toms, etc., and that most of their ivory utensils are not decorated; but 
that where attempts at beautifying are apparent, only those designs 
are adopted which suggest or require the least amount of manual exer- 
tion and artistic ability, so that straight incisions, creases, or grooves 
are most numerous, while nucleated circles, and rarely also a few con- 
centric rings, are incised, the latter apparently by means of the common 
carpenter’s auger bit, properly filed at the cutting edge so as to pro- 
duce a scratch instead of an incision, the latter being too delicate and 
tedious a process for success in removing the dense resisting particles 
of ivory. 

Third. That the engravings on ivory and bone from the northern 
portion of the west coast of Alaska, embracing the region about Kotze- 
bue Sound and northward, and including Diomede Islands and the 
opposing coast, as well as the area occupied by the Asiatic Eskimo, are 
more deeply and crudely cut, as indicated by the lines being broader 
and bolder than in the products from any other area. 

Fourth, That the general results in graphic portrayals are more artis- 
tic among the natives of Bristol Bay and Norton Sound, and improve 
in delicacy of engraving toward the southward even to and including 
the Aleutian Islands; that the portrayal of animal forms is accom- 
plished with such fidelity as to permit of specific identification; that 
the attempt at reproducing graphically common gesture signs becomes 
more frequent, and various instances of the successful pieces of 
subjective ideas also occur. 

In his reference to the Agulmuts, whose location extends ies near 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 31. 


. 1. BaG HANDLE. 


(Cat. No, 38752, U.S. N. M.) 


.2. BaG HANDLE. FISH-TRAP OR SEAL-TOOTH PATTERN. 


(Cat. No. 24412, U.S. N.M. Norton Sound. Collected by L. M. Turner.) 
3. BaG HANDLE. PINE-TREE PATTERN. 

(Cat. No, 24417, U.S. N.M. Norton Sound. Collected by L. M. Turner.) 
1. BaG HANDLE. VARIANT Fira, 2. 

(Cat. No. 38776, U.S.N.M. North of Norton Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
5. Bopkin. Rows or SEAL-TOOTH PATYERN. 

(Cat. Norton Sound. Collected by E. W, Nelson.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 32. 


1 2 3 
4 5 6 
7 


Fig. 1. Ivory Ear Pennants; or BeLuGa TEETH. 


(Cat. No, 33491, UL S.N.M. St. Michaels. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
. 2. BuckLe; Giris’ HAIR OkNAMENT, 
(Cat. No. 37007, U.S.N.M. Agaiyukehugumut. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 


g. 8. PENDANTS; REPRESENTING SEAL HEADS, 


DECORATED ORNAMENTS. 


(Cat. No, 38052, U.S. N.M. Spugunugumut. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
4. Comb, 
(Cat. No, 48174, U.S. N.M. Cape Prince of Wales. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
5. UTENSIL or Ivory. THLINGIT INDIANS (?). 
Ivory ORNAMENT CARVED TO REPRESENT FACE OF A SEAL. 
(Cat. No. 37763, U.S. N.M. Kengiqunogumut. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
. 7. CARVED HANDLE, SHOWING HuMAN Faces with TATTrooING. 
(Cat. No. 37319, U.S. N.M. Chalitumut, Cuvllected by E, W, Nelson.) 
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Cape Avinoff nearly to Cape Romanzoff, Mr. Dall' remarks that they 
have been reported as remarkable for the beauty of their workman- 
ship inivory. “A kantag or wooden dish,” he continues, “which was 
obtained at Ninivak by Captain Smith, was neatly carved and inlaid 
with lozenges of white stone resembling gypsum. They were labrets 
of the same material. Their food was principally fish and seal, and 
they appeared to be very destitute of iron and other articles intro- 
duced by traders. Their ivory weapons were of great beauty, and 
some specimens of hollow carving would tax the resources of the most 
skillful civilized workman to equal.” 

In addition to the above named facts there occur other peculiar pat- 
terns, two of which are of interest; they are respectively the figures of 
concentric circles, and a Papuan-like zigzag design, to which reference 
has already been made. The former is frequently a nucleated circle, 
frequently regularly incised series of circles one beyond the other, and 
occasional instances in which delicate radiating lines are attached to 
the outer ring. 

The other pattern is like, and yet unlike, that found in Papuan 
decorations, in which is a rude wavy or meander zigzag, or even more 
sharply defined interdigital lines, or perhaps even triangular projec- 
tions so as to form true serrations, resulting in what is sometimes 
termed a tooth pattern. 

This particular form of Papuan art is usually drawn between or 
within parallel lines, and extends transversely across the specimen 
decorated. The Eskimo resemblances, if they may be so termed, are 
represented on plate 31, figs. 2, 4, and 5. 

Plate 32, fig. 4, represents an Eskimo comb, the curves upon which 
form an interesting example for comparison with the Papuan designs 
upon a tablet of wood, referred to and illustrated by Mr. Stolpe, of 
Stockholm.’ Plate 33, 

Similar parallel lines carrying between them the same style of a 
rude zigzag, but in relief, because the alternate triangular spaces have 
been removed by cutting, occur upon various other specimens repre- 
sented in various plates and illustrations. 

The short transverse bars in this type of pattern represent in 
some instances, according to an Alaskan informant and pictographer, 
Vladimir Naomoff, conventionalized fish traps, such as are placed in 
narrow channels of water for catching the migrating salmon. A sym- 
metrical trap of such construction is shown on the faces of a pipe in 
plate 60, The transverse lines or bars are complete in this illustra- 
tion, however, yet the decorative or evolved figure is easily traceable 
to the original. A simpler form of the same pattern appears in the 
decoration on fig. 4 in plate 31, where the alternate short lines project 
inward toward the opposing space between the short lines. 


' “Alaska and its Resources,” Boston, 1870, p. 406. 
2 Stolpe, Utveklingsfireteelser i naturfolkens ornamentik. Ymer, Stockholm, 1890, 
4°, pp. 193-225; 1891, pp. 197-229, figs. 
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The native drawings of the so-called fish trap or seal tooth pattern 
also resemble the approaches to the game trap or inclosure, both 
these contrivances being represented by horizontal or oblique or per- 
haps even only parallel lines, leading to a trap or inclosure, along 
which lines are short etchings or bars to denote the posts or divisions 
to sustain the brush of the game drive or the wickerwork partitions of 
the fish trap. These short lateral lines simulate the drawings made to 
denote the separations or spaces between teeth like those of the seal, 
of which examples are given in fig. 00, and, as was suggested by a 
native Eskimo, the open mouth of the hunting seal was like the open 
fish trap and game drive, ready to take in such prey as came within 
reach. The conception of the design may be found in the trap, as 
suggested by Naomoff, or in the “seal’s mouth,” as suggested by 
Nomikséner, a Kaviagmut Eskimo from Port Clarence, whose por- 
trait is shown in plate 2. 

These drawings in ivory are usually placed between horizontal or 
parallel lines, interesting because they resemble the chief character- 
istics of Celtic art, of which there is no relationship directly except 
as showing the like workings of man’s mind under like conditions. 
“The Japanese, for instance,” says a writer in Archeologia Cambrensis,' 
“ignore the margin altogether and make their decoration entirely 
independent of it, but in Celtic art the patterns are all designed to 
suit the shape of the margin.” This is true of much of the Alaskan art. 

The early contact by the Alaskans with art products from the South 
Pacific is believed to be pretty generally recognized; and an instance 
of the discovery among the natives of Bristol Bay of the cocoanut 
suggested an admirable material for engraving which was only sur- 
passed in beauty and texture by walrus ivory. Various curios have 
also been carried north by sailors, the carvings upon which have sug- 
gested, no doubt, possibilities in engraving of which the Eskimo had 
previously had no conception. Illustrated newspapers are seized with 
avidity, and reproductions of various cuts attempted, in some known 
instances the features of faces being fairly truthful likenesses, 

Much of the art of the Eskimo has been influenced, too, by the intro- 
duction of articles of Russian manufacture, of which more is remarked 
elsewhere. Two fairly good examples of native workmanship of this 
are given. on plate 34, figs. 1 and 2, and representing wooden boxes 
with native ornamentation and Russian symbols of the cross and other 
motifs. 

The suggestion for engraving concentric circles being accounted for 
as to origin and signification by Mr. L. M. Turner, and described farther 
on, may also have been introduced through the medium of sailors and 
others from the Gulf of Papua, where, according to Mr. Haddon, they 
are conventionalized eyes in the ornamental faces carved on wooden 
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! January, 1893. Fifth ser., pp. 20, 21. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 34. 


Fig. 1. WoovEen Box. 

(Cat. No. 44457, U.S. N.M. Cape Nome. 
2. WoopveN Box. 

(Cat. No. 33077, U.S. N.M. Cape Nome 
5. Box For TACKLE. 

(Cat. No, 24352, U.5.N.M. Norton Sound. Collected by L. M. Turner.) 


Fig. 


Fig. 


Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 


Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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WooDEN Boxes, AND CASE FOR FISHING TACKLE. 
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In Alaska, however, concentric circles and nucleated rings have been 
utilized to explain concepts other than the similar patterns which occur 
elsewhere in the world, referring to other widely distinct origins and 
concepts. (Compare with variants on plate 17.) 

The concentric rings, being so generally widespread, survive in the 
Kongo region and in Tangier, where the design may owe its origin to 
the introduction of Mohammedanism and the Byzantine style of orna- 
mentation; upon Roman lamps in the rained church of St. Louis, in 
Carthage; and in numerous localities throughout northern Europe as 
rock seulpturings, and in bronze and other jewelry and ornaments. 
America has many petroglyphs in which this design is found, the 
greatest number being upon the basalt rocks in the arid desert south 
of Benton, Owens Valley, California. 

sy these references to the occurrence in widely separated localities 
of like designs, I do not for a single moment desire to convey the 
impression that the belief is entertained that this is the result of 
migration through the ordinary trade, or culture channels, as Mr. 
Haddon designates them, but rather of independent development, 
being evolved from very diverse originals and concepts. It is certain, 
nevertheless, that in some instances religious symbols are carried 
among peoples to whom they are artistically or technically foreign, and 
to whom the signification would be meaningless but for the explanation 
accompanying them. 

In Alaska several different versions are given to account for the 
origin of the nucleated circles, plain concentric rings, and rings with 
dentations. Reference to like forms in other regions is made elsewhere. 

Mr. Haddon' remarks with reference to such figures that “there is a 
great tendency for spirals to degenerate into concentric circles; exam- 
ples could be given from New Guinea, America, Europe, and elsewhere. 
In faet, one usually finds the two figures associated together, and the 
sequence is one of decadence, never the evolution of spirals from cir- 
cles. The intermediate stage has been aptly termed a ‘bastard spiral’ 
by Doctor Montelins—‘that is to say, concentric circles to which the- 
recurved junction lines give, to a casual glance, the appearance of true 
spirals.’” 

Interesting instances in support of Mr. Haddon’s statement are found 
in the development of decorative designs among various tribes of 
Indians, in which the textile designs were ultimately imitated in a 
free hand style, thus gradually converting the angular into curved 
figures, as in the meander patterns so common in the basketry and 
pottery designs of the several pueblo tribes. 

In northern Europe and elsewhere in the Old World coils of withes, 
cords, and other textile strands were imitated in metal, as may be seen 
in many of the prehistoric relics of Scandinavia and France. 

Associated with these patterns are series of figures consisting of 


'“ Evolution in Art,” p. 93. 
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concentric rings, which no doubt owe their origin to the vegetal 
prototype. 

Thus far no spirals have been observed in the native art designs of 
the Eskimo as illustrated in the National Museum, and one reason for 
the absence of spirals may be attributed to the difficulty of engrav- 
ing the ivory satisfactorily, or perhaps to the absence of particular life 
forms which might under other circumstances suggest such motifs. 
The general shape of the spaces upon drill bows, being long and 
narrow, would otherwise naturally suggest either a meander or a 
continuous series of squids as a most appropriate and convenient 
pattern. Instead of these, however, the ornamental “ filling-in” 
consists of straight lines of various lengths and at various angles, 
together with animal or bird forms in various stages of abbreviation 
through conventionalization. 


DECORATION CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF LINES, DOTS, AND ZIGZAGS. 


The older forms of ornamentation, as already indicated, seem to 
consist of straight lines, dots, and <-shaped incisions, while the appar- 
ently later ones are the circles, made by metal instruments possibly of 
native workmanship, and the rude zigzag or meander. The applica 
tion of these several types of designs to the ornamentation of various 
articles of use is represented in the next few pages. Some interesting 
examples of figure carving, bearing. engravings of various types, are 
also reproduced. 

While the rude zigzag pattern is frequently alluded to as the “fish 
trap” pattern—the name being deemed appropriate because the type 
originated in that contrivance, according to Naomoff—the designation 
“seal tooth” pattern might be equally appropriate, as the arrangement 
of the teeth and spaces between them may have suggested the pattern 
among tribes in other parts of the Eskimo territory. 

Plate 35, fig. 8, shows a woman’s skin scraper, from Cape Darby, 
The specimen appears to be made of fossil ivory and is carved in imi- 
tation of a whale’s tail, and rounded so as to fit the palm of the hand. 
The front end has a deep incision, in which was placed at one time a 
flint seraper, in imitation of other examples in the collection of the 
National Museum. The specimen bears beneath a depression, show- 
ing it to-have been used for holding the top of a drill. The ornamen- 
tation on both sides and transversely at the rear portion consists of a 
single line to which are attached irregular short radiating or transverse 
lines in imitation of the rudest type of the “fish trap” pattern. This 
ornamentation is in accordance with the typical ornamentation of the 
Eskimo, such as comes from the shell heaps of the Aleutian Islands, 
across to the east coast of Greenland, and antedating very likely the 
historic period. 

In plate 31, fig. 5, is shown an ivory bodkin, here reproduced as of 
interest in presenting upou the one side five parallel lines of unequal 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 35. 
4 5 6 
Fig. 1. Guarp. 


(Cat. No. 43459, U.S. N.M. St. Michaels. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 2. HoLper. 
(Cat. No. 29731, U.S. N.M. Norton Sound, Collected by L. M. Turner.) 
Fig. 3. HoLper. 
(Cat. No. 129514, U.S. N.M. St. Michaels. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 4. Seine 
(Cat. 36452, U.S.N.M. Kushunuk. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 5. MOUTHPIECE. 
(Cat. No, 68667,U.5.N.M. Diomede Islands. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 6. THIMBLE Guarp. 
(Cat, No. 43861, U.S.N.M. Unaliklut. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 7. MOUTHPIECE. 
(Cat. No. 63666, U.S5.N.M. Diomede Islands. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 8 HANDLE OF SCRAPER. 
(Cat. No. 44180, U.S. N.M. Cape Darby. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Towacco Box. 
(Cat. No. 44766, U.S. N.M. Sledge Island. Collected by E. W. Nelson. 
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DECORATED UTENSILS USED BY WOMEN. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 36. 


Fig. 1. KANTAG HANDLE. 


(Cat. No. 43809, U.S. N. M. 


Fig. 2. KantaG HANDLE. 


(Cat. No. 44276, U.S. N. M. 


Fig. 3. KANTAG HANDLE. 


(Cat. No. 24730, N. M. 


Fig. 4. KANTAG HANDLE. 


(Cat. No. 45155, U.S. N. M. 


Isbaktolik. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Cape Darby. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
St. Michaels. Collected by L. M. Turner.) 


Sled se Island. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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length, between which are the short lateral lines and zigzag, showing 
the method of engraving and the artistic evolution of the pattern. 

Plate 36, figs. 1-4, represent kantag handles, The specimen shown 
in fig. 1 is from Sledge Island, and is ornamented by two parallel longi- 
tudinal lines between which are cross lines by threes at intervals of 
about an inch. In fig. 2 the sets of cross lines are by twos, but on the 
inner side, facing one another, are short lines, as in the ornamental 
pattern before referred to as the fish trap or seal tooth, giving rise 
ultimately to the zigzag. In fig. 3 is represented a handle, upon the 
upper side of which the ornamentation consists of ten whales in relief, 
while upon the under side is a very neatly engraved mammal of the 
same species, though extending horizontally instead of transversely. 

In fig. 4 the upper side represents two horizontal lines with the short 
lines extending inward between their opposing fellows, a sort of inter- 
digitation, the interior spaces representing a rude zigzag with the outer 
angles being removed instead of being shaped to a point, as in the true 
zigzag. 

In the next illustration of a bag handle, plate 31, fig. 4, are three 
parallel lines extending from end toend. From the outer lines inward 
are short lines at intervals of perhaps 4 of an inch, while extending to 
either side from the central line are similar short lines extending out- 
ward so as to project between the short lines from without—a sort of 
interdigitation, resulting in a double row of the “fish trap” pattern or 
rude zigzag presented in so many of the illustrations. 

Fig. 2 of the same plate also bears a series of like ornamentation, the 
concept perhaps also being found in the fish trap. 

Plate 37, fig. 3, represents a bow, one end of which terminates in an 
animal’s head, while about the neck, the middle, and the rear end are 
parallel lines, from the inner side of which and approaching the oppo- 
site side are small triangular points so arranged alternately from one 
side to the other as to leave an intervening space in the form of zigzag. 
This design is very common on work from several particular localities. 
It is used as an ornament in filling out blank spaces, as in the illustra- 
tion (fig. 6 on the same plate, 37), where it serves to decorate seals’ 
skins, seventeen of them being placed inarow. This may be compared 
with like illustrations in connection with conventionaliziug. 

Plate 31, fig. 1, represents a bag handle, locality unknown, upon 
which is shown a pattern consisting primarily of a central incision 
extending from end to end, from which radiate toward either side sev- 
eral series of diagonal lines, which appear to be similar in type to that 
shown in plate 38, fig 1, and on plate 39, fig. 2. 

On plate 34, fig. 1, is a small wooden box obtained at Cape Nome. 
It has a sliding lid, while the two lower projections, resembling feet, 
are in reality the outlines of bears’ heads. As will be noted, there are 
several outlines of flintlock guns shown upon the lid, besides other 
characters, while along the margin are short diagonal lines arranged 
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in the form of zigzags. A few Russian letters are incised upon the 
sides, indicating the natives’ knowledge of, or acquaintance with, char- 
acters of that language. 

In plate 34, fig. 2, is represented a box of almost the same form and 
from the same locality, the bottom being represented in the illustra- 
tion, and upon it a variety of ornamentation very much in imitation of 
the patterns before mentioned and found on many of the specimens. 
Upon closer investigation, however, it will be observed, that the mar- 
ginal lines bear between them small arrowheads or <-shaped figures, 
while in the remaining spaces the ornamentation consists of parallel 
lines, the intervening spaces being ornamented by short diagonal lines. 
The two lozenges in the middle bear upon the center a cross, evidently 
suggested by Russian ecclesiastical pictures or literature. 

Plate 37, fig. 1, is a plain white ivory bow drill from Point Hope. 
The ornamentation is visible in the illustration and consists simply of 
the wavy exterior produced by filing a series of indentations along the 
edge of the triangular bow. 

Plate 37, fig. 5, also from Point Barrow, shows two parallel lines 
extending from almost one end to the other, between which are diag- 
onal lines at short intervals. The bottom edge of the bow is indented 
at intervals of a little over an inch, leaving projections upon which 
small triangular figures extend from the bottom, presenting an orna- 
mental effect. The coloring matter apparently consists of red ocher. 

Plate 38, figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, represent bag handles from Norton Sound, 
St. Michaels, the Yucon River, and Point Hope, respectively. 

In plate 39, fig. 1, the ornamentation upon the upper side consists of a 
median horizontal line or crease terminating at one end with three per- 
forations, which number occurs also at the other end of the rod. At 
right angles to this median line, at either end, are eight nucleated rings. 
At the center of the specimen are a like number, in the middle of which 
group is inserted a large blue glass bead. Upon the upper side, instead 
of a median line, the surface is filled with a continuous row of nucleated 
circles. Upon examination, however, it is observed that the circles 
consist of two or three different sizes, showing that instruments of 
that number of sizes were used. The rings indicate, furthermore, that 
the tool was of hard metal, but no doubt fashioned by the artist, a 
narrow piece of steel having a crotch filed into the end so as to leave 
two sharp points. 

Plate 39, fig. 3, represents a very neat bag handle or bow drill nearly 
18 inches in length. The top is fluted longitudinally by means of three 
deep creases, while in the outer sides are a series of cavities or scal- 
lops, also ornamented along the margin by incisions. This specimen is 
interesting because of the great number of nucleated circles scattered 
along the under side. Each of these circles seems to have been made 
with the same instrument, which was apparently a carpenter's bit, 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter. 
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Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3. 
Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 37. 


DRILL Bow. 

(Cat. N. 63804, U.S. N. M. 
DRILL Bow. 

(Cat. No. 45346, U.S. N. M. 
Bow. 

(Cat. No. 33191, U.S. N. M. 
Dritt Bow. 

(Cat. No. 89510, U.S. N. M. 
DRILL Bow. 

(Cat. No. 56518, U.S. N. M. 


Dri_t Bow. This specimen is inches long. 


(Cat. No. 24540, U.S. N. M. 


Point Hope. Collected by E. W. Nelson. 

Cape Nome. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 

Norton Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 

Point Barrow. Collected by Lieut. P. H. Ray, U.S. A.) 
Point Barrow. Collected by Lieut. P. H. Ray, U.S. A.) 


St. Michaels. Collected by L. M. Turner.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 38. 


Fig. 1. KANTAG HANDLE. 


(Cat. No. 24415, U.S. N. M. 


Fig. 2. KANTAG HANDLE. 


(Cat. No. 24425, U.S. N.M. 


Fig. 3. KANTAG HANDLE. 


(Cat. No. 38539, U. 8. N. M. 


Fig. 4. KANTAG HANDLE. 


(Cat. No. 63809, U.S. N. M. 


Norton Sound. Collected by L. M. Turner ) 
St. Michaels. Collected by L. M. Turner.) 
Yukor River.) 


Point Hope. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 39. 


Collected by Lieut. P. H. Ray, U.S. A.) 


Fig. 2. BAG HANDLE. 


Collected by L. M. Turne =) 


Fig. 3. BAG HANDLE. 


Collected by Lieut. P. H. Ray, U.S. A., 


Fig. 4. BaG HANDLE. 


Collected by Lieut. P. H. Ray, U.S. A.) 
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Plate 39, tig. 4, represents a bag handle marked with a single median 
line from which the specimen slopes toward either side of the outer 
edge, and it is also fashioned along the outer margin like the preceding 


one, though the curves or scallops are longer. Between each curve is - 


a small V-shaped niche, while at the middle this is replaced by a short 
scallop or curve. 

The specimen represented in plate 39, fig. 2, is decorated upon the 
upper side by a median horizontal line, deeply engraved, to which are 
attached, by pairs, short diagonal lines exactly resembling the herring- 
bone pattern, each pair of these patterns being about one-half an inch 
from the succeeding pair. Upon the lower or concave side is a similar 
median line, to one side of which are placed the figures of thirty-seven 
geese, or skuas, swimming toward the right. The figures are as nearly 
alike as can be made by the average native artist, and are equidistant 
from one another. 

The regularity of the arrangement of these bird figures suggests that 
ornamentation was aimed at as well as a historic record. 


Fig. 34. 
NATIVES ARMED WITH GUNS. 


Fig. 34 represents but two of the five panels or spaces decorated, 
both of which bear figures referring to canoes in which the men at the 
rear are armed with oars, while those at the bow have guns raised as if 
about to shoot. The partitions consist of transverse ornamental lines, 
an improvement over the pairs or sets of vertical plain incisions shown 
on the paneled record in plate 36, fig. 2 

The serrated inner edges of the dividing lines, facing one another, 
resemble the conventional figures used to denote fish weirs, and appear 
in the present instance to have been used as ornaments. As before 
stated, the same pattern has been suggested, apparently, by the arrange- 
ment of the teeth of the seal, illustrations of which are of frequent 
occurrence in the collections of the National Museum. 

In fig. 35 is the rude outline of an ivory harpoon head, on which the 
teeth of the seal are deeply incised, while in fig. 36 the pattern 
approaches more nearly the rude meander, between which and the true 
zigzag as made by the Eskimo there are constant gradations and 
blending of form. 

The native in plate 40, bottom line, is following a herd of walrus. He 
is paddling with an ordinary one-bladed paddle, in front of which is 
the harpoon slightly elevated above the deck, and behind him is the 
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inflated seal-skin float, the rear end being bifurcated, showing the 
two flippers. Four cross-like characters denote flying birds. 

The regularity and sameness of the figures seem to denote an attempt 
at ornamentation as well as a hunting record. 

Plate 14, figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7, show specimens made of reindeer antler, 
and are from Norton Sound. The ornamentation is rude, and in all 
but one case consists of the representation of animals. In fig. 4 the 
design is of the “fish trap” pattern, with a median line and short 
alternate radiating incisions, the spaces being occupied by crosses, 
probably the simplest and rudest form of ornamentation excepting the 
simple straight line. At one end 
appears to be an indication of eyes 
and nostrils, but there is not suf.- 
ficient marking toindicate whether 
this was intended for otter or seal. 

The accompanying illustration, 
fig. 37, represents a tool the use of 
which is not known. “It hasa point like a graver,” says Mr. Murdoch, 
“and is made of reindeer antler, ornamented with a pattern of incised 
lines and bands, colored with red ocher, and was perhaps a marline 
spike for working with sinew cord.”! 

Plate 41, fig. 5, shows a small ivory wedge, used in splitting small 
pieces of wood. The specimen bears upon one side a nucleated circle 
with two lateral radiating lines, different from the conventional flower 
symbol, though resembling to some extent the circles and lines shown 
on plate 29, fig. 5. Along the upper edge are three parallel lines. 
From the outer ones, extending inward, are shown very short diagonal 
lines, being a rude imitation of some of the “fish trap” patterns. 

A general view of the specimen, taking note of the short curve over 
the circle to denote an eyebrow, would suggest 
the head of a bird, the parallel lines along the INV 
lower left side very much resembling the mouth. 

Plate 41, fig. 2, is a small ivory creaser used in Fig. 96. 
decorating moccasins. Upon the sides are a 4"®4NGEMEST OF INCISIONS TO 
4 DENOTE TEETH OF SEAL. 

series of parallel lines leaving three spaces, the 

central one consisting alternately of black and white squares, while 
the lateral spaces bear continuous rude meander or zigzag patterns. 
The latter are more neatly indicated by deeper incisions than usually 
found in ivory specimens. 

Plate 41, fig. 3, represents a bone guard, such as is placed over the 
bow of a kaiak to protect it against floating ice. ‘The chief ornamenta- 
tion consists of three parallel lines extending along either side, within 
which is the rude meander pattern, while from the outer sides extends 
a sort of herring-bone pattern. 

Plate 41, fig. 4, shows an ornament, broken at one end, which appears 


SEAL HEAD, SHOWING TEETH. 


‘Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1887-88, 1892, p. 294, fig 288. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 41. 


Fig. 1. WEDGE FOR SPLITTING WALRUS HIDE, 
(Cat. No. 43739, U.S.N.M. Nunivak Island. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 


2. CREASER. 

(Cat. No. 45140, U.S.N.M. Sledge Island.) 
3. Bone ror Bow or Boat. 

(Cat. No. 33219, U.S. N. M. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
4. ORNAMENT. 

(Cat. No. 37431, U.S. N. M.) 


5. Ivory WEDGE FOR SPLITTING Woop. 

(Cat. No. 48289, U.S.N.M. Nunivak Island. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 6. 
(Cat. No, 37752, U.S.N.M. Chalitmut. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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ORNAMENTED UTENSILS. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 42. 


1 2 3 
4 5 6 
‘ 
Fig. 1. EAR PENDANT. 
(Cat. No. 16199, U.S. N.M. Nunivak Island. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 2. Toy Fisn. 
(Cat. No, 43593, U.S. N.M. Cape Vancouver. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 3. HAIR ORNAMENT. 
(Cat. No. 37003, U.S. N.M. Kushunuk. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 4. Spear GUARD FOR Boat. 
(Cat. No. 37759, U.S. N.M. Chalitmut. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 5. House Hook, FoR HANGING Up UTENSILS, 
(Cat. No. 73034, U.S. N.M. Collected by C. L. MeKay.) 
Fig. 6. SPEAR GUARD For Boat. 
*(Cat. No, 37461, U:S.N.M. Anogogamut. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 7. ARROW STRAIGHTENER. 


(Cat. No. 127893, U. S.N.M. Kowak or Putnam River, Alaska. Collected by Licrt. 
G. M. Stoney, U.S. N.) 
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to have served as a handle, as a small perforation in the middle seems 
to have been made for the purpose of inserting a cord. The upper 
side or half of this ornament is decorated with zigzag cross lines, while 
the lower has the herring-bone pattern, like the ornaments upon one 
side of the running figure in the preceding illustration, plate 41, fig. 3. 

Plate 41, fig. 6, represents a bodkin, and is elsewhere referred to with 
respect to ornamentation. 


DECORATION CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF CIRCLES. 


The several objects represented on plate 42 are variously ornamented 
in simple patterns. Fig. 1 is an ivory ear pendant, which is creased 
spirally from end to end by one continuous line. Fig. 2 represents a toy 
fish, upon which is incised the figure of a wolf, with another linear 
character somewhat resembling a crude representation of the same 
species. 

The hair ornament shown in fig. 3 on the same plate is decorated 
along the upper half by two pairs of transverse parallel lines, between 


Fig. 37. 
TOOTH OF ANTLER. POINT BARROW. 


which are cross lines to resemble the common portraiture of a sus- 
pended seine net, as shown on plate 59, also in fig. 79 on page 865. 

The spear guard shown in plate 42, fig. 4, bears a simple vertical line 
from which diverge, downward and on either side, three lines, between 
which are small punctures. This enlarged figure suggests a like origin 
as the ornamented line in the middle of fig. 6, the latter having for its 
conception, no doubt, the plant symbol mentioned and figured else- 
where, particularly in connection with plate 77, and in fig. 70, page 863. ” 
Compare also with fig. 11, on plate 77, and other types of circles repre- 
sented thereon, which occur upon various types of Eskimo utensils and 
ornaments. 

Plate 42, fig. 5, is a common hook made for use in suspending various 
household articles. 

In addition to the lateral diverging lines, the central one is absent, 
but in its stead a continuation of perforations from which radiate three 
incisions, nade by means of a narrow saw or a sharp-edged file. These 
incisions serve instead of the narrow or shallow creases noted on figs. 4 
and 5. Punctured spots are also added to serve as additional orna- 
ments. 


Us 
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The lower figure on plate 42, fig. 7, is an arrow straightener, made of 
ivory. The lower longitudinal line has similar, though more frequently 
recurring, lateral lines than on fig. 6, while the side bears a continuous 
row of nucleated circles, the central cup-like perforations being unusu- 
ally large in comparison to the rings surrounding them, clearly indicat- 
ing that a one-eighth-inch auger bit was used in their production, as 
a smaller instrament made specially for incising rings (as the V-shaped 
cuts in the end of a piece of metal) would naturally have the two points 
equally pointed. (Compare plate 77.) 

The reverse of the side bearing the median line bears a similar inci- 
sion from end to end, but the lateral, oblique, radiating lines are each 
between one-eighth and one-half inch in length, somewhat between the 
two sizes noted on plate 8. This is evidently without significance other 
than that of ornamentation. 

In a private communication of recent date Mr, L. M. Turner informs 
me, with reference to the circle, that “this ornament is much more com- 
mon south of Bering Strait, where it is a conventionalized representa- 
tion of a flower.” Mr. Murdoch! writes: 

Some of the older implements in our collection, ornamented with this figure, may 
have been obtained by trade from the southern natives, but the Point Barrow people 
certainly know how to make it, as there are a number of newly made articles in the 
collection thus ornamented. Unfortunately, we saw none of these objects in the proc- 
ess of manufacture, as they were made by the natives during odd moments of leisure, 
and at the time I did not realize the importance of finding out the process. No tool 
by which these figures could be made so accurately was ever offered for sale. 

Neither Mr. Turner nor Mr. Dall, both of whom, as is well known, spent long 
periods among the natives of the Yukon region, ever observed the process of mak- 
ing this ornament. The latter, however, suggests that it is perhaps done with an 
improvised centerbit, made by sticking two iron points close together in the end 
of the handle. * * * Lines rarely represent any natural objects, but gen- 
erally form rather elegant conventional patterns, most commonly double or single 
borders, often joined by oblique cross lines or fringed with short, pointed parallel 
lines. * * * While weapons are decorated only with conventional patterns, other 
implements of bone or ivory, especially those pertaining to the chase, like the seal 
drags, ete., are frequently carved into the shape of animals, as well as being orna- 
mented with conventional patterns. 

Mr. L. M. Turner says, furthermore: 

The circles which have smaller ones within represent the so-called ‘‘kan**+” (a 
word of Siberian origin introduced by the Russians), or wooden vessels, 1 
tured -by Indians and bartered with the Innuit for oil and sealskin bootso. 

These “kantags” are sometimes traded in nests, i.e., various sizes, one within 
other. (See figs. 4, 7, and 10, on plate 77.) 


Regarding the “circle figures,” Mr. Turner? remarks further: 


I know from information given by one of the best workers of bone and ivory, also 
pipe-bowls, in the Unaligmut (or Unalit) village, near St. Michaels, that the circle 
means a flower when it has dentations on the outer periphery, and some that were 
unfinished on an old much used handle for a kantag (wooden vessel) were also said 
by him to mean flowers. 


'Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1887-88, 1892, pp. 390, 391, 
*Letter dated February 25, 1895. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 43. 


Fig. 1. Fetish or Hippopotamus Tooru. 
(Cat. No. 174704, U.S. Lukuga River, Kenge. Collected by Dorsey Mohun.) 
Fig. 2. HAIR-DRESSING Pin. 
(Cat. No. 174737, U.S.N.M. Lukuga River, Kongo. Collected by Dorsey Mohun.) 
Fig. 3. HAim-DRESSING PIN. 
(Cat. No, 174736, U.S. Lukuli River, Kengo. Collected by Dorsey Mohun.) 
Fig. 4. Skat DraG Hanpie. Effigy of the animal. 
(Cat. No. 33618,U.8.N.M. St. Michaels, Alaska.) 
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Those circles also represent the arms; just why I do not know. The spots over a 
dog’s eyelid, usually brown in color in the dog, are also called Tuq, and a dog thus 
marked is called Tuqoliq. The word refers to the dark colored portion of that 
region and has nothing to do with the orifice, but when the circle is made thus ©, 
then it refers to the hole [spot] and the surrounding part. 

I have elsewhere shown how the circle, or rather the spiral, may be 
drawn to denote mobility, as in the shoulder joint of the figure of a 
grasshopper to denote the Nahuatl symbol for Chapultepec.' The 
circle is also used on various figures of seals, and apparently denotes 
the shoulder joint, as shown in harpoon head in the collection of the 
Museum (No, 43750). Further illustration of the conventional use of 
circles is given under the caption of Conventionalizing, with plate 75. 

The employment of an iron or steel bit, evidence of which appears 
to have been one about three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, is shown 
upon a neatly-carved seal obtained in St. Michael’s, here represented as 
the lower right-hand figure on plate 43, fig.4. The specimen was used 
as a seal drag, two perforations beneath the reach communicating with a 
larger one at the lower part of the abdomen, through which the neces- 
sary cord was passed. These bit marks are in the form of decorative 
circles, the central holes being in each filled with a wooden peg, the 
eyes, though smaller, also being plugged with hard wood. 

Plate 37, fig. 4, represents a specimen of bag handle or drill bow 
from Point Barrow, showing a number of nucleated rings, only one 
nucleus being without the second outer ring, indicating that these 
circles are made with different instruments. 

Similar nucleated cireles appear upon specimens from an entirely 
remote locality. In fig. 1 of the remaining specimens upon plate 43 we 
have a fetish made of hippopotamus tooth, secured by Mr. Dorsey 
Mohun on the Lukuga River, in the Kongo State, Africa. The nuclei 
are probably one-eighth of an inch in depth, while the circle surround 
ing each one-fourth inch in diameter. The groove clearly indicates 
the use of a metal tool in every respect resembling the circles and 
respective central pits upon the ornamented drill bow shown in fig. 4 
on plate 37. 

The specimen referred to is an imitation of the human form, the head 
slightly bowed forward, the arms close to the body, with the hands 
reaching toward each other before the body. The body is represented 
as cut off a little below the umbilicus, and is scooped out below as if 
intended to be placed upon a rod. 

Another specimen, fig. 2, represents a hair dressing pin, from the same 
locality, 23 inches long, with a sharp point below, while the almost flat 
top or head is ornamented with five similar nucleated circles, each 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. 

The remaining specimen, fig. 3, from the Lukuga River, Kongo State, 
Africa, is a slightly concave disk, bearing five series of concentric 


‘Beginnings of Writing.” Appleton & Co., N. Y., 1895. _p. 90, fig. 49. 
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cireles, the central perforation in the middle passing entirely through 
the piece of ivory, which at that point is three-fourths of an inch 
thick. The circles were also made with a metal tool, more likely of 
native manufacture, out of a piece of foreign iron or steel, the end 
of which was filed A-shaped, as mentioned in connection with the 
instruments of the Eskimo. 

These African specimens, two made of hippopotamus teeth and one 
of ivory, are similar in texture to the materials employed by the 
Eskimo, and the process adopted practically the same because of such 
texture. 

These illustrations are here introduced not with the object of tracing 
the migration or transmission of a given pattern, but because of the 
interest naturally excited by the independent discovery of a process of 
workmanship found to have developed in such widely remote localities. 

In northern Africa the same form of circle, nucleated and as concen- 
tric rings, is very much employed for decorative purposes. What the 
original signification may have been it is now, perhaps, impossible to 
determine, and it may be that in the two localities to be referred to 
below the designs-were brought from Europe, and probably originally 
from the Ottoman Empire. _ 

On plate 44 is shown a leather, brass mounted knife sheath, at the 
upper end of which is a tolerably fair attempt at a figure consisting of 
concentric rings, while beneath it a series of rectangular figures within 
oneanother. The designs are produced by pressure from the under side, 
the patterns having been made before the piece of sheet metal was 
placed about the sheath. This example is from Tangier, in Morocco. 

From an antique subterranean chapel at Carthage was obtained, 
about fifteen years since, a collection of Christian lamps and other evi- 
dences of the secret profession of the then new faith, among the orna- 
mentation upon some of which relics are many symbols of Christianity 
and of monograms of the name of Jesus Christ, but the most interest- 
ing in the present connection is the recurrence of the very widespread 
figure of concentric rings, as also of squares or rectangular figures 
within one another, as will be observed upon the illustration of the 
Roman lamp in plate 45. 

This illustration is reproduced from an article by A. Delathe on 
Carthage lantique chapelle Souterraine de la Colline de Saint-Louis.' 

Upon another lamp of the same general form, from the same locality, 
is a cross pattée, the arms of which are severed with nucleated and 
concentric rings, exactly like many of those upon Alaskan objects. 

The larger rings and square figures upon the lamp shown in plate 45 
resemble those upon the brass-ornamented Moorish knife sheath from 
Tangier, Morocco (plate 44), where it was secured by Lieutenant A. P. 
Niblack, U.S. N. The chief interest lies in the two designs near the 


‘Cosmos, Revue de Sciences et de leurs applications, Paris, Nouvelle Sér,; 582, 
1896 (March 21), p. 495. 
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top—one a figure of rectangles within one another, and the other a 
figure of rude rings surrounding one another. 

It is strange that these two designs should be suggested upon the 
Roman lamp from Carthage, the latter of an early Christian period, 
and from the same quarter of Africa. It is probable that both designs 
may have their origin in the peculiar Oriental patterns so freely 
employed in Mohammedan countries, in some of which they even ante- 
date the birth of Mohammed. The occurrence of like designs in Turk- 
estan is also mentioned, and their apparent absence in Hindustan, 
as illustrated by the collections in the National Museum, is rather 
remarkable. 

The delicate zigzag lines on the middle band of the sheath are appar- 
ently made in the same manner as like patterns on Polynesian weapons 
and ornaments, by pressing forward upon the tool, and at the same 
time rocking it from side to side, the lateral incised points being made 
as the lateral cutting edge is depressed, and again liberated when 
turning the tool toward the opposite side to make a similar mark. The 
work is performed rapidly, and may be crudely though similarly imi- 
tated by means of a very narrow chisel and a piece of hard wood. 

The recent discoveries in Egypt by Mr. Flinders-Petrie are of so 
high an interest to archwology generally, that a brief reference thereto 
may be of interest, especially so because some of the pottery is deco- 
rated not only with figures of animals and birds, but a common decora- 
tive motive which represents “‘a long boat with two cabins, an ensign 
pole, and many oars; sometimes the figure of a man is added.” A red 
ware, said to have been imported from the Mediterranean region, bears 
decorations of “dents de loup,” flowers, and plants. 

Of great interest is the discovery of vessels bearing numerous 
figures of concentric circles, vases of ruder type than the lathe-made 
ceramics of the Egyptians, and recognized to be the workmanship of a 
foreign people. 

These intruders, the evidences of whose general culture, beliefs, and funeral cus- 
toms show them to have been strangers in the Nile Valley. Not asingle detail of 
their culture did they hold in common with the Egyptians. Moreover, their num- 
ber, which was found to have spread over a considerable portion of upper Egypt, 
from Abydos to Gebelen, over one hundred miles, whilst their influence was observ- 
able from Tenneh to Hieraconpolis, i. e., over three hundred and fifty miles, and 
absolute control of the region which they assumed and which is shown by the total 
absence of any object recalling Egyptian civilization, show them not only to have 
been invaders, but invaders who once had swept over the region and who, settling 
down, had lived there for a considerable period, borrowing little or nothing of the 
people whose land they occupied. 

In connection with the report made by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, 
whose words I have quoted, Doctor D. G. Brinton remarks that these 


‘Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pa., XXXV 
1896, p. 57, Plate IV. 
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intruders were probably Libyans—that is, Berbers—the ethnography 
of which stock has been a special study with him. Doctor Brinton 
remarks: “ This identification, I believe, will finally be established. If 
we examine the configuration of the Nile Valley and its surroundings, 
no other theory is tenable, providing the Libyan stock extended that 
far south of the Mediterranean at a date 3000 B.C. We know they 
did, and much earlier, from their very early presence in east Africa.” 
It appears to be conclusively shown by Doctor Brinton’s further argu- 
ments that the “new race” was of the Libyan stock. 

The origin of the concentric circles and other incised ornamentation 
as decorative motives on this pottery would seem to have come from 
the Mediterranean, perhaps north of it, where a near approach is found 
in later Neolithic stations in Itaiy, Spain, and in the lower strata of 
Hasserlik. Could there have been a prehistoric common center of 
development of this very common ornament in northwestern Europe, 
from which it was carried into Scandinavia, and the valleys of certain 
portions of France, where its occurrence is so frequently remarked in 
bronze and other articles of personal adornment? 

It has been shown that trade routes existed in prehistoric times 
between Italy and the Scandinavian Peninsula and Denmark, the scat- 
tered graves en route producing amber for one side and ornaments of 
south European manufacture on the other. Similar trade routes, which 
were also culture routes, have also been suggested as having existed 
between Scandinavia across northern Europe and Asia down into India. 
Why could not like routes have been followed in prehistoric times along 
the lines of the localities producing so much jewelry and fictile ware 
chiefly ornamented with spirals and concentric rings? 

That trade routes existed between the countries of the Mediterra- 
nean, even as far east as Macedonia, has been well established, and 
the following remarks are of interest in this connection: 

In the June number of “ The Strand Magazine”! appeared an illus- 
trated article devoted to finds of coins in Great Britain, one illustration 
in particular attracting my attention because of the presence upon the 
reverse of a nucleated ring, which character in this connection appears 
to have no apparent relation with the other objects represented upon 
the coin and with which it is associated. 

Upon réference to the various works on the coinage of the ancient 
Britons, several curious, interesting, and apparently new facts present 
themselves—facts which may with propriety be here referred to. The 
subject seems to me to be closely related to that under consideration in 
so far as it relates to trade or culture routes, and the adoption of char- 
acters by a people with whose signification or import they may be unac- 
quainted, and the ultimate replacement of such characters which may 
be of importance in and a necessary part of the prototype, by the sub- 


' London, 1896. 
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stitution of their own characters or symbols, through which change the 
signification of the legend upon the prototype is lost, and would no 
longer be recognized by the authors thereof. 

I have already referred to the coinage of the Britons, as treated in 
the admirable work of Doctor John Evans,' to which the reader is 
referred for full details and ample illustrations in support of the sug- 
gestions ventured below. 

I have had occasion to refer to British coins bearing the figure of the 
horse, with additional legs to denote that more than one such animal 
was intended. Such practice of representing a part for the whole, or 
vice versa, was referred to as synecdoche, and as being common to the 
pictographic records of the North American Indians. 

On plate 43, fig. 3, is the representation of an uninscribed British 
gold coin, upon the reverse ot which appears the outline of a horse, 
each leg divided into two, so as to resemble—in fact, give—eight legs, 
and suggesting the two horses noticeable upon the obverse of the typical 
prototype, as shown in fig. 1 on the same plate. Now, looking at the 
legs of the horse on the reverse of fig. 2, there will be seen the same 
number of legs, with the exception that the engraver of this piece has 
united each pair at the fetlocks, so as to terminate in one hoof, instead 
of two hoofs, as in some other examples. 

In the specimens of the same series of coins the successive copying 
of designs has resulted in solid legs instead of by pairs, thus returning 
to a pattern on which but a single animal is portrayed. 

But to return from this digression. It is necessary to show how the 
original patterns came to be employed by the designers for the British 
coins. It has been pretty clearly proven by Doctor John Evans, Mr. 
Hawkins, and others, that the ancient Britons were possessed of money 
long before the time of Cyesar’s visit. The distinct mention of money 


' “The Coins of the Ancient Britons.” London: 1864-1890. 

See also Adamson’s Account of the discovery at Hexham, in Northumberland, of 
Anglo-Saxon coins called Styeas. Royal Society of Antiquarians of London [1834 f]. 
Illustrations of 941 coins. 

Doctor Stukeley’s ‘‘ Twenty-three plates of the Coins of the Ancient British Kings,” 
London. [1765.] 

Doctor Evans remarks that “the coins themselves are most inaccurately drawn,” 
yet they are interesting as showing a certain degree of evolution and alteration of 
characters which the engravers copied or attempted to copy from the prototypes. 

Nummorum Antiquorum Scriniis Bodleianis Riconditorum Catalogus cum com- 
mentario tabulis wneis et appendice. [Oxonii f] A.D.1750. Plates. 

Nummi Britannici, of interest in present connection, are shown on Plate XVI. 

Annals of the Coinage of Britain, by the Rev. Rogers Ruding, B. D. 4 vols. 
London, 1819. Plates and map. 

The Silver Coins of England, by Edward Hawkins, F. R. 8., ete. London, 1887. 
8°. Platesand map. Gives illustrations of British coins similarto other derivatives 
of the Macedonian Phillipus. 

Celtic Inscriptions on Gaulish and British Coins. Beale Poste. London, 1861. 
Plates I-x1, - 
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occurs in various ciassic writings of the time of Cesar, and yearly trib- 
ute is noted by Dion Cassius, Eutropius, Diodorus, Strabo, and others. 

Doctor Evans remarks: 

It may indeed be urged that these writers are all of them later than Cwsar; but 
it is to be observed that the information upon which some of them wrote was derived 
from earlier sources, and that not one of them treats the presence of gold and silver 
in this country as of recent date, or appears to have had the remotest conception 
that in the time of Julius Cwsar it was destitute of them.’ 


Commerce between the Gauls and Britons existed long anterior to 
the period of the Roman invasion, and a native coinage existed also 
among the Gauls. The intercourse of the Pheenicians and Britons was 
also of an early date, and the founding of the Greek colony of Massilia 
(Marseilles)—usually placed at about B. C. 600—also aided in civilizing 
that part of Gaul, where the neighboring Gauls no doubt first learned 
of the usages of civilized life, the effect of such acquirements gradually 
extending toward the channel settlements, and finally across and 
among the British tribes. From this center of civilization, says Doctor 
Evans, the Gauls became acquainted with the art of coining. 


The early silver coins of Massilia (and none in gold are known) were occasionally 
imitated in the surrounding country; but when, about the year B. C, 365, the gold 
mines of Crenides (or Philippi) were aequired by Philip II of Macedon, and worked 
so as to produce about £250,000 worth of gold per annum, the general currency of 
gold coins, which had before been of very limited extent, became much more exten- 
sive, and the stater of Philip—the regale numisme of Horace—became every where 
diffused, and seems at once to have been seized on by the barbarians who came in 
contact with Greek civilization as an object of imitation. In Gaul this was 
especially the case, and the whole of the gold coinage of that country may be said 
to consist of imitation, more or less rude and degenerate, of the Macedonian 
Philippus.* 


Doctor Evans further remarks : 


Another reason for the adoption of the Philippus as the model for imitation in the 
Gaulish coinage has been found in the probability that when Brennus plundered 
Greece, B. C. 279, he carried away a great treasure of these coins, which thus became 
the gold currency of Gaul. This would, however, have had more effect in Pannonia, 
from whence the army of Brennus came, than in the more western Gaul. 


On plate 46, fig. 1, is reproduced a type of the Philippus, the lau- 
reate head upon the obverse representing Apollo (or, according to 
some, of young Hercules), while on the reverse is shown a charioteer 
in a biga, with the name of Philip below a horizontal line in the 
exergue. 

The biga on these coins of Philippus IL refers to the victories of 
Philip at Olympia. The resemblance to Apollo may have been sug- 
gested by some relation to that identification of Hercules and the sun 
which prevailed in Asia at a later time, and possibly as early as that of 


' “The Coins of the Ancient Britons.” London: 1864-1890, p. 20, 
2Idem., p. 24. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 46. 


Fig. 1. Stater of Philip II. of Macedon. 
Fig. 2. Uninscribed gold coin of ancient Britons, believed to have been designed after 
stater of Philip. Gold; weight, 111 grains. 


Fig. 3. Resembles preceding, though bust and horse face toward left. Weight, 114 
grains. 


Fig. 4. Also uninscribed and of gold. The fillet is of leaves turned npward; the horse 
is disjointed, and greater departure from the prototype is apparent. 


Fig. 5. Another gold imitation of the stater, but still greater dissimilarity is appar- 


ent on the reverse. 

Fig. 6. Five small dots are introduced in the facé, so as to cover the space between 
the eyes and hair. Beneath the horse, the helmet, visible in the stater, has 
become a circle surrounded by smal] dots. 

Fig.7. The departure from the prototype is still more interesting in this specimen— 
a nucleated circle, a plain circle, and a pellet appearing beneath the horse 
in place of the helmet. Doctor Evans, from whom these references were 
obtained, remarks that this specimen shows ‘‘a curious instance of extreme 
degradation from the type of the Phillipus on the reverse.” 

Fig.8. The headdress resembles a cruciform ornament, with two open crescents 
placed back to back in the center. The reverse bears the horse, with both 
a circle and a wheel-shaped ornament in lieu of the helmet. 
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Philip I1.! Between the horses and base line is the figure of a helmet, 
suggesting the head gear of the slain over which the victor is driving. 
On some specimens the helmet is replaced by the fulmen, a 4, or the 
Greek 

Because of the limited space, the wheel of the chariot is rather oval, a 
suggesting perspective on the engraving, though on later imitations coe 
this can not be claimed for the elliptical form of the wheel or the ere 
character substituted therefor. “The earliest of the Gaulish imita- 
tions,” says Doctor Evans,’ “ follow the prototype pretty closely, but 
eventually both the head and the biga become completely transformed.” 

The earliest British coins showing such imitation of the Philippus 
are believed to be of the period of 150-200 B. C., although the death ee bf 
of Philip II took place B. C. 336, so that his coins began to be oe male 
imitated in Gaul about B. C. 300. 

The author whom I have above quoted says also that coins reduce in 
weight for the sake of the small gain of the governing power; and 
coincident with such reduction in weight, and perhaps size, there is a 
remarkable change in types, in each successive imitation, thus depart- 
ing more and more from the original prototype. ‘The reduction of a 
complicated and artistic design into a symmetrical figure of easy execu- 
tion was the object of each successive engraver of the dies for these 
coins, though probably they were themselves unaware of any undue 
saving of trouble on their part or of the results which ensued from it.”* 

By reference to the illustrations as figs. 4 and 5, and plate 47, figs. 3 

_ and 8, examples selected from many diverse forms, there will be observed 
a most remarkable deviation in engraving from the original type. The 
wreath and hair become so strangely altered as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable, a few geometric or other simple figures serving in place of the 
leaves and locks. These finally result in a cross-like figure, as in plate 
47, figs. 1 and 2, while in some still other imitations the head is repre- — 
sented by an ear of grain, like wheat or rye (designated by Doctor es 
Evans as corn). 

The most interesting changes occur, however, upon the reverse of 
the imitations, and it is to these changes that I wish to make special 
reference. 

As stated, the typical Philippus bears beneath the horses a helmet, 
as shown upon the illustration in plate 46, fig. 1. This article of head 
gear may or may not have been known to the Gauls, and if it were, it 
is more than probable that the Britons were unfamiliar with it, being 
more remote from the peoples by whom such defensive armor was 
used, so that even if the helmet was represented upon Gaulish imita- 
tions, the British engraver seems to have ignored the exact form and 


'Eckhel. Quoted at second hand from Numismata Hellenica, by William Martin 
Leake. London, 1886, in footnote. 

2“ The Coins of the Ancient Britons.” London, 1864-1890, p. 24. 

‘Idem., p. 28. 
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to have made what he thought may have been intended, or perhaps 
even ventured to introduce a British symbolic figure, the signification 
of which he did comprebend. 

It is probable, also, that, in the absence of good tools for engraving 
metals, some of the simpler designs were made by using a pointed 
punch or like tool, and punching the patterns or parts of patterns 
desired. The pellet, surrounded by a ring of pellets, was equivalent 
to a ring with its nucleus, as in plate 46, fig. 8. The figure also pre- 
sents itself as a circle with four small pellets arranged in the form of a 
cross, and plate 46, figs. 2 and 6, and finally in the semblance of a wheel 
with six, seven, or eight spokes, illustrations of which are given in 
plate 46, figs. 7 and 8, and plate 47, figs. 1,2, and 8. Leaving off the 
circle suggested a cross, as in the former, and a star, as in plate 47, fig. 
3, both without doubt Druidical symbols, as was also the nucleated 
ring, of all of which numerous examples occur. This cross or star form 
ultimately gave rise to imitations of crab-like objects, which in turn 
were interpreted to denote figures resembling the hand. Such gradual 
though persistent imitation resulted in some remarkably dissimilar 
patterns, as may be noted by comparing the typical Philippus in plate 
46, fig. 1, with the illustration, plate 46, figs. 5 and 6, while beneath the 
figure of a disjointed horse on plate 47, fig. 3, the star survives; while 
the head upon the obverse retains but a few rectangular marks to denote 
leaves, while the right-hand upper figure signifies the eye, and the lower 
broken circle, bearing a <-shaped attachment, the mouth. 

The 4, which has been referred to as a variant, and rarely occurring 
beneath the body of the horse, has been reproduced as a triangle, the 
angles of which consist of nucleated circles connected by short lines. 
This symbol is also an astronomical character, and is of frequent occur- 
rence on various petroglyphs located in that area of country formerly 
occupied by the several tribes of Indians composing the Shoshonian 
linguistic family. 

Again, the same object figures extensively in the mnemonic records 
of the Ojibwa Indians, especially those records relating to the sha- 
manistic ritual of the Midé’wiwin, or Grand Medicine Society, elsewhere 
described in detail.' Another symbol found in lieu of the triangle, 
though without doubt a variant of it, resembles an Ojibwa symbol to 
denote “‘the mystic power of looking into the earth and there discov- 
ering sacred objects.” It consists of three rings, or perhaps even 
nucleated rings, placed in the form of a triangle, a wavy line extending 
around the upper circle and downward to either side toward the lower 
ones, denoting “lines of vision.” What the signification of the char- 
acter upon the coins may have been it is impossible to imagine, unless 
it were merely a variant of the A, which in turn may have been a con- 
ventionalized form of the helmet, as shown in the typtent Pamippus on 


' See the writer's ‘exposition of this ritual in the Seventh Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology for 1885-86, 1891, p. 143, 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 47. 


Fig. 1. The head ornament on this piece becomes more cross-like than in the preced- 
ing, while upon the reverse the appearance of a nucleated circle beneath 
the horse is counterbalanced by another with an additional circle of dots 
or pellets about it above the animal’s back. Upon the reverse is the name 
of a prince, TASCIOVAN, whose Latinized name would be Tasclovanvs, the 
exact form in which the name appears upon the coins of Cunobeline, who 
proclaims himself to have been Tasciovant F. 

Fig. 2. On this piece the cruciform ornament becomes still more intricate, while the 
cireles are in various forms and of various types. 

Fig. 3. The remains of the wreath are undefined, and the object beneath the horse 
has assumed a stellar form instead of a circle, which in turn was a helmet 
in the prototype. 

Pigs. 4-7. These coins are cast and not stamped. In some specimens noted by Doctor 
Evans the grain of the wooden mold is distinctly visible. The obverse 
in al! bears a head in imitation of some petroglyphic remains in North 
America, though the reverse shows the outline of an animal believed to 
be a horse. 

Fig.&. This specimen has a laureate bust without any signs of a face; the open 

crescents are connected by a serpent line. The reverse bears a horse with 
a triple tail and a wheel beneath the body. 
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plate 46, fig. 1. Very interesting indeed are the coins of tin—or an 
alloy in which that metal is in excess—though these are believed to be 
Gaulish rather than British, although the head of the Philippus proto. 
type is rudely reproduced, while the animal upon the reverse is believed “a 
by Doctor Evans to represent a bull rather than the horse. Plate 47, ‘ose 
figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

The human head upon the obverse is the rude representation of that 
part of the body, the face being indicated by two crescents, one above 
the other, with the concave side outward. The eye consists either of 
a simple ring, a nucleated ring, or the latter attached to a stem which 
extends down toward the neck. The animal form upon the reverse is 
readily determined by comparison with other coins showing variants. 

The two characters beneath the animal form on plate 47, fig. 4, appear 
to be a remnant of or to have been suggested by the exergual legend 
on the prototype on which the name, in Greek characters, of Philippus 
occurs. 

On some of the British coins no trace of a legend remains, but in a 
few instances some apparently meaningless characters appear to have 
been introduced, clearly indicating that the engraver was aware of 
some legend upon his copy, but being unacquainted with its import or 
signification, introduced an equivalent in so far as ornamentation was 
concerned, following the custom of geometric decoration. Such an illus- 
tration is here reproduced on plate 46, figs. 3, 4, and 7. In other 
examples again, this style of zigzag decoration is omitted below the 5 
exergue line and a nucleated circle portrayed instead of a legend or a 
other character, as in plate 47, fig. 1. ta 

The wheel of the chariot, which is apparent in the prototype, is gen- 
erally oval, sometimes elliptical, and in some of the British imitations 
a@ second wheel is placed upon any remaining otherwise vacant spot, 
such an illustration being reproduced on plate 47, fig. 3, while in plate 
46, tig. 8, two wheel-like characters are introduced, one above the body 
of the horse and the other beneath, instead of the common nucleated 
ring. In examining the numerous examples of coins one finds too that 
the British engraver has introduced, instead of the figure of a char- 
ioteer, a number of disjointed pellets or rings, and short straight or 
curved lines, making it almost impossible to trace the original in this 
jumble of characters. In some instances these segregated dots and 
lines again appear to become readjusted, ultimately forming a chari- 
oteer in the form of what seems to be a winged figure of victory. 

Similar unique and interesting imitations occur on the obverse of 
the British coins, in which the engraver’s interpretation of the head 
of Apollo (or Hercules) is shown, sometimes as a fanciful cross, plate 
47, fig. 1, and in other instances as an ear of grain, examples being 
shown in plate 46, figs. 3, 5, and 7. 

In this use of the circles, nucleated rings, and other British or Gaul- 
ish symbols upon British coins, no evidence appears of the transmission 
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of such characters from Macedonia, from which the coins were obtained, 
and which furnished the designs upon the Philippus for the British and 
Gaulish engravers. Nevertheless, other of the Macedonian coins bear 
upon the reverse concentric rings, between which are serrations, so as 
to almost appear like circular saws of various sizes laid one upon the 
other, diminishing in size toward the upper or last one. On a coin of 
Herod I., bearing a Macedonian shield, while upon the obverse of the 
same piece is a helmet, with cheek pieces, surrounded by a legend. 
The helmet, which appears to form the chief emblem upon the piece, 
greatly resembles the smaller headpiece upon the obverse of the stater 
shown in plate 46, fig. 1. 

Mr. Gardner,' in his paper on “‘Ares as a sun god, and solar symbols 
on coins of Thrace and Macedon,” shows that the Macedonian shield 
is of astronomical pattern, and belongs specially to a deity who is 
worshiped as the sun, and the interior device of this shield on the 
coins of Herod I. is identical with that adopted as the whole type on 
certain coins of Uranopolis of Macedon. 

The occurrence of circles to denote ring money is found in the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs, and it is barely possible that such characters upon 
obelisks, or in other petroglyphs, may have had some reference to ring 
money in the various countries with which the Egyptians were in com- 
mercial relations, extending possibly to Macedonia, Pheenicia, and other 
of the peoples of the northern shores of the Mediterranean. 

The Egyptians used rings of gold and silver, and the Hebrew expres- 
sion for the heaviest unit in weight, the talent, originally meant a circle. 
Gold rings, says Mr. Madden,’ were also used as a means of exchange 
in Britain, in the interior of Africa, among the Norwegian sea kings, 
and in China disks with central perforations are employed. The brass 
cash is an illustration of the latter, and the sacred writings make 
frequent reference to rings of metal and strings of gold, the latter 
evidently being tied in bundles of certain specified weights and values. 

Interesting as this subject may be, it would be inappropriate in the 
present paper to continue the study of types of rings and variants 
and their signification in the various localities throughout the world 
in which they occur as originals, and as the result of intrusion by 
intertribal traffic or otherwise. 

The wooden tablet represented in plate 33 is reproduced from 
Doctor Stolpe’s monograph, published in “ Ymer,”* and illustrates one 
characteristic type of wood carving found in Polynesia, or, to be more 
exact as to location, in the Tubuai Islands. The circles are rather 
infrequent, but the triangular decoration is more common, and occurs 
upon various ceremonial implements and weapons in various forms and 
combinations. In some examples the designs are very complicated 


!Num. Chron., new series, 1880, XX, quoted from Madden’s Jewish Coinage. 
2Coins of the Jews, F. W. Madden, London, 1881. : 
*Stockholm, 1890, fig. 16. 
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and elaborate, while in other instances, as apon a metal surface, the 
result is a mere zigzag, the result of using a narrow graver, and as it 
is pushed forward the tool is rotated from side to side. 

The character of the material upon which decoration is attempted 
greatly influences the artistic result. 

Some circles from eastern Turkistan, to which my attention was 
called by my friend Doctor Walter Hough, of the National Museum, 
resemble almost exactly those mentioned by Doctor A. B. Meyer, 
who presented some interesting illustrations of shields from the Bis- 
marek Archipelago and New Guinea, upon some of which are several 
series of concentric rings (four) while some are nucleated with a solid 
spot and three surrounding rings.’ 

In his monograph on the whirring toy or * bull-rorer,” Doctor J. D. 
E. Schmeltz? presents a number of illustrations from various localities, 
nearly all of which are ornamented. Two specimens from West Aus- 
tralia are of peculiar interest, from the fact of the recurrence of two 
figures shown on a Roman lamp from Carthage (plate 45, p. 816). The 


GOLD BOAT FOUND AT NORS, DENMARK. 


one specimen of these wooden toys is ornamented with five figures of 
concentric circles, the three middle ones having each five rings, while 
the flanking or end figures have each but four rings. 

The other toy has upon one side three figures of rectangles, each 
figure consisting of a nest of five, one within the other, as in the con- 
struction of concentric rings. At either end are short curved lines. 
Such a coincidence—as it can be nothing more—is truly remarkable, 
especially as the Australian designs are not in exact accordance with 
the usual type of designs. 

The district of Thisted, Denmark, contains many small grave mounds, 
from some of which unique finds have been obtained. One clay vessel 
covered with a flat stone contained about one hundred small boats, the 
ribs and sailing of which are made of bronze bands bent around one 
another, while in the middle of these lie sheets of thin plates of gold 
whose corners overlap each other at the bottom of the boat and are 
bent around the bronze bands above, covering it. In the same manner 


'Publicationen aus dem Kongl. Ethnog. Museum Dresden. X. 1895. Plate 


xvi, figs. 3, 4, and 5. 
2 Das Schwirrholz, Hamburg, 1896. 
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the outside covering is effected.'_ Upon the side of the boat illustrated 
in fig. 38 will be observed two figures of concentric rings, a design so 
frequently met with in the prehistoric relics of Scandinavia. 

A wooden dish,’ found with other objects in a funeral ship, bears dec- 
orations consisting of concentric rings similar to the preceding. 

Petroglyphs in abundance representing so-called cup stones, nucle- 
ated circles, and concentric circles of various numbers of rings, as high 
as five and six, and occasionally even more, oceur throughout northern 
Europe, from Ireland, Scotland, and elsewhere in the British Isles, 
eastward throughout Scandinavia, Finland, and Russia, into Siberia. 

In a petroglyph at Lokeberg, in Bohuslan, Sweden,’ are represented 
a number of manned Viking ships, above three of which are portrayed 
nucleated rings, several of which are attached to projections connected 
with the vessel, and resembling uplifted banners or other emblems. In 
a number of instances are small spots only, without the surrounding 
circle, These circles in contact with vessels resemble very much the 
Eskimo engraved figures on the rod shown in 
another place on plate 68, fig. 6. 

Professor Oscar Montelius figures in his “ Kul- 
tur Schwedens in Vorehristlicher Zeit” a gold 
vase nearly 3 inches in height and about 4 
inches in diameter, about the body of which are 
four rows of concentric circles. The upper row, 
near the neck, consists of such raised figures 
each more than one-sixteentb of an inch in di- 
ameter, while the row a short distance below 
this consists of rings averaging three-sixteenths 
of aninch across. Below the greatest diameter 
of the vessel is another row of raised concentric 
rings, the outer one measuring about five-eighths of an inch across, 
while the circles near the base, and extending in a row about it, are 
apparently a little less in diameter. 

These rows of circles are separated by longitudinal raised lines, 
between some of which, both above and below the row of the largest cir- 
cles, are short vertical lines presenting what appears like a milled edge. 

This style of ornament is very general and, as noted elsewhere, of 
widespread occurrence. 

Mr. Frederick George Jackson, in his description of the jewelry of 
the Samoyads,‘ says that the bonnet is adorned With tails of colored 


SAMOYAD ORNAMENT OF METAL. 


1 Quoted from Report of National Museum for 1891, 1892, pp. 557, 558, fig. 41. 
(Prehistorie Nayal Architecture, Geo. H. Boehmer.) 

The reader is referred to an interesting paper on Origins of Prehistoric Ornament 
in Ireland, completed in Part I of Vol. VII, of the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, for 1897, by Mr. George Coffey. 

2Report of the United States National Museum for 1891. 1892, p. 594, fig. 108. 

3Oscar Montelius, Die Kultur Schwedens in Vorchristlicher Zeit, Berlin, 1885, p. 73, 
fig. 87. 

4*The Great Frozen Land. London, 1895, p. 67. 
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ORNAMENTED IVORY JEWELRY. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 48. 
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Fig. 1. Ean PENDANT. : 
(Cat. No. 36845, U.S.N.M. Kuskunak. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 2. EAR PENDANT. is 
; (Cat. No, 36846 [?}],U.S.N.M. Big Lake, Alaska. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 3. EAR PENDANT. 
(Cat. No, 36845, U.S.N.M. Kushkakwin River. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 4. Ean PENDANTS. 
(Cat. No. 36839, U.S. N.M. Lower Kushkakwin River. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 5. EAR PENDANT. 
(Cat. No, 48742, U.35.N.M. Yukon River. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Figs. 6, 7. Ean PENDANTs. 
(Cat. Nos. 36845, 36846.U.5.N.M. Kuskunuk. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 8. EAR PENDANT. 
(Cat. No. 38416,U.S.N.M. Big Lake, Alaska. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 9. PowDER CHARGER. 
(Cat. No, 127460, U.S.N.M. Ikaluik. Collected by J. Applegate, U.S. Signal Corps.) 
Fig. 10. Ean PENDANT. 
(Cat. No, 381698, U.S.N.M. Nulukbtulugumut. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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strips of cloth, to which are attached “brass disks (about 3 inches in 
diameter) and other ornaments, such as brass charms, beads, and but- 
tons.” It is probable that these materials are specially made in Russia 
for trade with the natives; nevertheless the nucleated circle is an 
important feature in ornamentation thereon, the metal pendant, of 
which an illustration is given in fig. 39, being not only very similar to 
tlie prehistoric ornaments of Scandinavia, but is decorated in the same 
manner. 

Mr. Jackson says furthermore: “While I am talking about Samoyad 
jewelry, I might mention the vast buckles sometimes used to fasten the 
belt. They are made of brass, stamped out with patterns, and are 
often 9 inches in diameter. Of brass, too, and copper are their rings; 
and they even wear reindeer bells, each weighing at least half a pound, 
hanging from their elbows.” 

It is but natural to suppose that native art is thus stimulated, and 
influenced, by the probable introduction of materials of foreign manu- 
facture, such trinkets being gaudily decorated to add to their attract- 
iveness in the estimation of the uncultured natives. 


DECORATION OF PERSONAL ORNAMENTS, UTENSILS, ETC. 


The utilization of various figures to apply simply for ornamentation 
is very common, and is of later date than the incision of simple lines 
and dots. The animate and other characters do not seem to have been 
used in any esthetic manner until the system of pictography had gained 
a firm foothold. Numerous examples are here given of simple decora- 
tion of drill bows, for which no other record was ready, and of the 
various styles of decorating articles of primitive jewelry or personal 
ornaments, and other objects of daily use. 

The following list comprises a number of selections to illustrate the 
various methods of decorating articles of personal use or adornment, 
utensils of daily use, and other objects. 

A number of ear pendants are represented in plate 48, figs. 1-8 and 
10. The chief interest lies in the variety of ornamentation, consisting 
of drill holes, circles, concentric rings, and in one instance serrations 
are attached to the circles. 

The cup-shaped specimen shown in fig. 9 is a powder charge, orna- 
mented with conventionalized figures of flowers, fruit, ete., to which 
special attention is given in connection with conventionalization. 

Plate 32, fig. 1, represents ear pendants made of beluga teeth. They 
were obtained at St. Michaels, and are ornamented with the zigzag 
pattern frequently alluded to as the “fish trap” pattern. This pattern 
is quite neatly made and presents an unusually pleasing effect. Upon 
the bare space between the two transverse rows of ornamentation is 
incised a small cross—a figure quite unusual in Eskimo art. | 

Plate 32, fig. 2, represents a buckle or ornament used by girls in 
securing the hair. The decoration represents a face, the eyes being 
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indicated by sharply incised lines, while the pupils are perforations 
made with a drill. The nostrils are also indicated with delicate per- 
forations, and the teeth are well defined. The lips are also well defined 
by means of transverse lines representing the gums and the edges of the 
teeth, while the other lines drawn vertically denote the spaces between 
the teeth. 

Plate 32, fig. 4, represents a comb from Cape Prince of Wales. This 
is of peculiar interest from the fact that it exactly represents in outline 
specimens from Torres Strait. The ornamentation resembles Papuan 
art designs, and also the peculiar meander or zigzag pattern referred 
to in plate 33. 

On the inner space are three ornaments which represent the conven- 
tional tree symbols. The specimen is an old one, as may be observed 
from its past usage and discoloration. The teeth are broken and appear 
to have been short. They were no doubt made by sawing with instru- 
ments such as are shown in plate 17. 

Plate 49, fig. 4, represents a pair of earrings secured in a stick. Upon 
the front are ornamental incisions representing concentric rings, from 
four sides of which extend short lines terminating in perforations. In 
one of these, however, the short connecting lines were not inserted— 
this part of the operation having evidently been neglected. 

Upon the reverse are short projections which are carved so as to 


- curve downward, forming an T-shaped hook for insertion in the lobe of 


the ear. 

Plate 49, fig. 5, shows a similar stick with wrapping so as to secure 
a number of earrings which have been inserted, and in which manner 
they are transferred from place to place for sale or for barter. 

Plate 50 represents a series of carved ivory belt buttons and pend- 
ants, as well as two spear guards for attachment to a canoe. On fig. | 
is shown the crude meander or zigzag so frequently referred to. Upon 
the outer surface of these figures appear small tridents which represent 
trees, or rather they may be termed the conventional ornamental figure 
evolved from the tree figure or tree design. A simple meander or 
triangle is shown upon the button in plate 50, fig. 2, in which, it will 
be observed, the meander is produced by the interdigitation of short 
lines attached to the parallel lines within which the meander crosses, 

Figs. 3, 4, and 6 have circles with various decorations, that upon fig. 
4 being perhaps the flower symbol, described elsewhere in detail. 

The ivory button shown in fig. 5 is decorated by simple perforations, 
each of which is filled with a wooden peg, the arrangement of the 
perforations being regular and symmetrical. 

Plate 51 illustrates six forms of bone belt fasteners or toggles. The 
specimen shown in fig. 1 was collected by Mr. L. M. Turner at Norton 
Sound, and measures 24 inches across, Within the upper and lower 
margins are five horizontal incised lines, while along the vertical edge 
there are but four each. Upon the inner line and directed inward are 
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Fig. 1. Ivory IMPLEMENT. 


. Ivory IMPLEMENT. 


. EARRINGS IN WoopEeN HoLprr. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 49. 


(Cat. No. 37664, U.S.N.M. Konigunegumut. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 


(Cat. No. 29618, U.S. N. M.) 


3. Net SHUTTLE. 


(Cat. No. 35908, U.S.N.M. Aleutian Islands. Collected by L. M. Turner.) 


(Cat. No. 36861,U.5.N.M. Askenuk. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
EARRINGS IN WOODEN HOLDER. 


(Cat. No. 36011,U.S.N.M. Agaiyukehugumut. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
IVORY ORNAMENT FOR ALEUT Har. 


(Cat. No, 38720,U.S.N.M. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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Fig. 1. CARVED BELT FASTENER. 

(Cat. No. 38567, U.S. N.M. Mouth of Lower Yukon River. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 2. Carvep Burron. 

(Cat, No. 33633, U.S. N.M. St. Michaels. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 3. BELT BuTTON. 

(Cat. No. 38003, U.S.N.M. Chalitmut. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 4. Bett Butron 

(Cat. No. 37761, U.S.N.M. Kongigunogumut. Collected by E W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 5. Burro. 

(Cat. No. 48630, U.S.N.M. Kotzebue Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 6. BELT ORNAMENT. 

(Cat. No. 38152, U.S.N.M. Lower Yukon. Collected by E, W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 7. SpEaR GUARD FoR Kalak. 

(Cat. No. 35983, U.S.N.M. “Sfugunugumut.”’ Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. SPEAR GUARD. 

(Cat, No, 43536, U.S.N.M. Cape Vancouver. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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‘ig. 1. BEL? FasTENER, TOGGLE or BUCKLE. 


(Cat. No. 24664, U.S. N.M. Norton Sound. 


. Bett FasTeNER, TOGGLE OR BUCKLE. 


(Cat. No. 24616, U.S.N.M. Norton Sound. 
BELT FASTENER, TOGGLE OR BUCKLE. 
(Cat. No. 24612, U.S.N.M. Norton Sound. 


BELT FASTENER, TOGGLE OR BUCKLE. 
(Cat. No. 37992,U.S.N.M. Pinuit. Collec 
Be_t FASTENER, TOGGLE OR BUCKLE. 


(Cat. No. 24663, U.S. N.M. Norton sound. 


. Fastener, TOGGLE OR BUCKLE. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 51. 
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Collected by L. M. Turner.) 

Collected by L. M. Turner.) 

Collected by L. M. Turner.) 
ted by E. W. Nelson.) 


Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 


(Cat. No. 5622,U.S.N.M. Premorska. Collected by W. H. Dall.) 
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short incisions, each one-sixteenth of an inch in length. Surrounding 
the central perforation is a quadrilateral figure conforming to the out- 
line of the ornament, consisting of three incised lines one-sixteenth of 
an inch apart. Upon the inner sides of the square are similar short 
lines directed upward toward the interior, as upon the inner line of the 
outer square. 

In plate 51, fig. 2, also from Norton Sound, the ornamentation con- 
sists of eight lines running parallel with the four outer borders, the 
interior space about the central perforation being blank. 

In plate 51, fig. 3, also from Norton Sound, the ornamentation becomes 
a little more complex. The two sets of parallel lines around the inte- 
rior form a square. Within each set of lines thus drawn are markings 
so placed as to form a crude zigzag resulting from the short lines pro- 
jecting alternately outward and inward by a process resembling what 
might be termed interdigitation. This has some resemblance to or sug- 
gests the Papuan patterns, to which reference is madeelsewhere. The 
interior space about the central perforation is ornamented by two lines 
forming a cross. 

In plate 51, fig. 4, there is shown a buckle from Pinuit, Alaska, and 
both lines and dots are employed in ornamenting the surface. The 
squares are present as in the preceding record, while small perforations 
occupy the space between the groups of lines. 

In plate 51, fig. 5, from Norton Sound, the outer border consists of 
two decorated figures, while surrounding the central perforation are six 
concentric rings, four short lines diverging from the outer ring toward 
the outer angles of the ornament. From the inner angle of the inner 
quadrilateral figure are four short lines, each terminating in a V-shaped 
figure, or bifurcation, rudely resembling the conventionalized whale tail, 
though in this instance more likely denoting a tree, as it also represents 
a conventionalized tree figure. 

In plate 51, fig. 6, from Premorska two series of lines are drawn, with 
the difference, however, tliat instead of bearing additional ornamenta- 
tion between the two quadrilateral figures the ornamentation consists 
of nucleated circles, three upon each side, while within the inner 
square and surrounding the central perforation are three concentric 
rings. The space beyond the outer ring and the angle of the inner 
square is filled with small figures consisting of a spot surrounded by 
two concentric rings. 

Upon plate 52 are shown thirteen figures of needle cases or snuff 
tubes, upon which are shown various styles of ornamentation. The 
specimen at the extreme left, from the Lower Yukon, is octagonal, 
while the next shows a series of rings produced by filing, as in the 
fourth figure, and toa certain extent in the last. The encircling hands 
upon figs. 5, 6,7, 8, and 9 illustrate in various ways the rudimentary 
forms or originals from which have developed that peculiar meander 
or zigzag to which reference is made in various places and in various 
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connections, and which has been compared to a certain degree with 
the Papuan ornamentation referred to by Mr. Alfred C. Haddon. 
Upon the two figures at the right hand are a series of small, nucleated 
rings, and particularly in fig. 12 are shown several instances in which 
these rings are surrounded by radiating lines, a bottom line extending 
to a transverse base line or attached to another nucleated circle of like 
form. These may be related to the flower symbols, to which Mr. 
Lucien M. Turner makes reference in the letter which I have quoted. 

Plate 35, fig. 9, shows a tobacco box from Sledge Island. Itis arude 
imitation of a seal, a small opening being cut in the neck, while the 
rear end was at one time undoubtedly closed by means of a wooden 
plug. The ornamentation throughout consists of parallel lines between 
which the incisions of short transverse lines are so arranged as to indi- 
cate the rude meander or zigzag pattern. Upon the back are several 
conventional tree patterns. 

Plate 25, fig. 1, represents an ivory casket from St. Michaels. It is 
made of the upper hollow portion of a walrus tusk and is very pro- 
fusely illustrated with the zigzag pattern, borders of which encircle 
the specimen both above and below, while around the center is an 
almost continuous pattern of. six nucleated circles, each connected 
with the other by means of continuous strips or zigzag ornamentation. 
Between the two outer rims of each of these ornaments we find the 
fish trap pattern, in some the plain zigzag, in another short transverse 
lines, etc., showing various degrees of ornamentation of the same gen- 
eral type. Radiating from the outer circles of all the specimens are 
short vertical lines at four opposite points, in imitation of the flower 
symbol. On the remaining spaces between this central ornamentation 
and the two outer margins are rows of small circles similarly orna- 
mented within by concentric rings and upon the outside by radiating 
lines. 

The round box illustrated in plate 34, fig. 3, is from Norton Sound. 
This was used for holding fishing tackle. The top and bottom are 
made of wood, while the circular band is made of a flat piece of rein- 
deer horn securely lashed together at the joints by means of two iron 
and one copper clasp attached longitudinally, The surface of this 
band of horn is very neatly ornamented around the upper portion in 
zigzag pattern, while the corresponding border below has been left 
plain. Between these two borders, however, are a series of figures of 
concentric circles very neatly incised and arranged alternately, first a 
large circle, then two small ones. Each of these figures is furthermore 
ornamented by four radiating lines resembling the flower symbol, 
although from the great number of concentric circles within it there 
is suggested rather the idea of the symbol used to denote the nests 
of kantags or wooden buckets obtained by barter from the Chukchi of 
the Asiatic side. 

Plate 35, fig. 5, represents a bone “mouthpiece” from Diomede 
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Island. The ornamentation upon this is rade and deeply incised, con- 
sisting of a base line of two parallel incisions, between which is the 
rude meander or zigzag, to the top of which are incised at regular inter- 
vals trident figures representing the conventional tree symbol. Simi- 
lar incisions and markings appear also upon a larger specimen from 
the same locality, shown in fig. 7. 

Plate 32, fig. 5, shows a specimen without any indication to mark the 
locality from which it was obtained, although from its association with 
the collections from Alaska it may be inferred that it was made by some 
one of the native tribes, very likely the southern or southeastern 
natives, who have intermarried with the Thlingit, or possibly the Thlin- 
git themselves, although the carving very greatly resembles that copied 
after the work of the Haida. In almost any position in which the 
specimen may be held faces appear. Upon the lower side is the repre- 
sentation of a face the expression of which is exactly like that in fig. 3, 
while the front or rounded portion of the ornament shows a perfect 
snake’s head, though this was probably intended to represent a seal. 
The ornament appears to have been used for attachment to the end of 
a cord, probably in harness or on some weapon. 

Plate 13 represents three figures of bone seine shuttles or handles 
from the Yukon River. The ornamentation upon fig. 1 is very simple. 
It consists of diagonal lines between two horizontal ones, with the 
exception of a small space about the upper third, where half a dozen 
lines cross at the opposite angle. Upon fig. 2 the lines are closer 
together, and in the lower figure very short lines are attached so 
as to extend at right angles from their respective base lines. These 
are of that primary type forming the base of the “fish weir” or “fish 
trap” pattern, which in turn forms the base of the rude angular mean- 
der and ultimately of the zigzag, to which reference is made elsewhere. 

In fig. 3 the ornamentation consists first of two horizontal parallel 
lines extending along each outer border. Between each pair of lines 
are short lines forming zigzags. The interior spaces are filled with 
other patterns. At the upper end is an animal, apparently represent- 
ing a wolf, with the life line upon the body, while at the lower extremity 
is the outline of a beaver. At the two small triangles formed by the 
cross lines at the middle of the specimen are two small trees, simply 
decorative, and intended to fill the blank space. 

Plate 49, fig. 3, represents a very beautiful net shuttle obtained in 
the Aleutian Islands by Mr. L. M. Turner. The only ornament of any 
consequence on this represents a figure of concentric rings, from which 
radiate eight delicate lines. This is probably a highly conventionalized 
figure of the flower symbol, though in the pictography of the Ojibwa and 
some of the Shoshonian tribes it would denote the symbol of the sun. 

The superiority of the workmanship is apparent, and is character- 
istic of that of the southern Alaska, or rather the Aleutian, natives. 

Plate 23, fig. 1, represents a reel for sinew for small nets, obtained 
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at Cape Vancouver, Alaska, by Mr. E. W. Nelson. The specimen is 
made of bone, and is decorated with incised lines extending from point 
to point along either edge, with interior markings of short lines, as 
shown on the specimen. 

Plate 23, fig. 4, represents a fishing implement made of reindeer horn, 
It is slightly curved and forked at either end, three of the four ends 
terminating in heads, probably that of the seal. The chief decoration 
consists of a median line extending from end to end, to which are 
attached several pairs of characters representing the herring bone 
pattern, though with the addition of short outer lines. 

The perforation visible in the center is intended for holding a drill. 

Plate 35, figs. 1, 2, and 3, represents small ivory thimble holders or 
guards. The ornamentation upon these is different, that upon fig. 1 
and fig. 2 consisting, respectively, of simple borings or depressions and 
concentric rings, while upon fig. 3 appears a continuous line, to which 
are attached several pairs of short oblique radiating lines, as in plate 
29, fig. 1. 

Plate 35, fig. 4, represents a seine thimble holder from Kushunuk, 
This is a rude outline of a seal with the young placed transversely to 
its back, while the ornamentation consists of several sizes of concentric 
rings, two of which show radiating lines attached to the outer surface. 

Plate 35, fig. 6, represents a thimble guard from Unalakleet. The 
ornamentation upon this is in imitation of that from the Northwest 
Coast northward from Kotzebue Sound, and consists almost exclusively 
of various patterns of the zigzag or meander design. 

Plate 23, fig. 3, is marked in the catalogue as a bone grass comb, from 
Kotzebue Sound. Mr. Murdoch, who has examined the specimen in 
my presence, believes it to be simply an ordinary comb for personal 
use. The ornamentation is divided into two panels, separated by four 
parallel transverse lines, each about one-eighth of an inch from the 
other. Short lines, placed closely side by side, radiate from the inner 
lines toward the outer. These inner lines with short radiating lines are 
reproduced at either end of the specimen. Reference to the illustra- 
tion will more clearly represent this. In the upper panel is the por- 
trayal of a whale, with some other lines probably intended to denote 
whales, but the figures were not completed. There is also a depression, 
which was used for the insertion of the top of a drill. The lower panel 
contains several pairs of parallel lines, between which is the rude out- 
line of a steamboat representing a revenue cutter. 

Plate 49, figs. 1 and 2, represents ivory implements, probably used in 
connection with harness. The former is decorated with a series of 
nucleated rings, all of one size and apparently made with the same 
instrument, while on the latter the rings are replaced by simole per- 
forations, some of which are about one-eighth of an inch in depth and 
were subsequently filled with a hard gummy substance. The most of 
them have now become emptied of this material. 
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The representation of the two snow shovels, fig. 40 a and b, is to 
indicate the manner of attaching the ivory cutting edges upon which 
some of the engravings described are found. The wooden portion is 
generally made of spruce; the several pieces comprising the shovel, as 
above shown, are secured together by means of sinew braid. They are 
used for all kinds of shoveling in the snow, and sometimes for excavat- 
ing in snowdrifts, for making pitfalls for game, ete. The edge of the 
wood is fitted with a tongue into a groove in the top of the ivory edge, 
which is 14 inches deep. It is fastened on by wooden treenails at 


Fig. 40. 
SNOW SHOVELS. 


irregular intervals, and at one end, where the edge of the groove has 
been broken, by a stitch of black whalebone. * * * The whippings 
of sinew braid on the handle are to give a firm grip for the hands.' 
Fig. 41 is a fanciful object “ made solely for the market.” The speci- 
men measures 2.6 inches in length, and is made of an ivory head fitted 
into a handle of wood painted red. “The head was called a ‘dog,’ but 
it looks more like a bear. Small bits of wood are inlaid for the eyes, 
and the outline of the mouth is deeply incised and colored with red 
ocher, having bits of white ivory inlaid to represent the canine teeth. 
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The ears, nostrils, vebrisse, and hairs on the muzzle are indicated by 
blackened incisions. There is an ornamented collar round the neck, to 
which is joined a conventional pattern of triangular form on the throat 
and a somewhat similar pattern on the ton of the head between the 
ears.” 

Ornamentation of utensils is carried on to an almost unlimited degree, 
and the simple nucleated circle occurs very frequently, in fact in pre 
ference, in some portions of Alaska, to the arrowhead and herringbone 
designs. 


Fig. 41. 
DECORATED IVORY CARVING. 


Point Barrow. 


From Point Barrow we have a twister for working the sinew backing 
on bows, upon one side of which is a row of conspicuous nucleated 
rings.' The specimen is of ivory, and measures 5.4 inches long. It is 
one of a pair, as two pieces constitute a set. 

In fig. 43 is represented a good example of a native dipper made of 
fossil ivory. The decoration along the top of the straight flat handle 
and around the upper part of the outside of the bowl] consists of 
nucleated circles. These were originally colored with red ocher, but 
are filled with dirt, while those upon the handle are, to a great extent, 
almost effaced by wear. 


Fig.42. 
TWISTER FOR WORKING SINEW BACKING OF BOW. 


Upon fig. 44, representing a knife with a handle made of reindeer 
antler, occur a number of lines of nucleated circles connected by short 
lines. The ornamentation extends horizontally along the top and sides, 
the incisions having originally been colored with red ocher, but at 
present contain more dirt than ocher.’ 


! Ninth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88. 1892. p. 292, fig. 286. 
2Idem, p. 173, figs. 113 and 114. 
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DECORATED HUNTING HAT. KATMAI ISLAND, ALASKA. 
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Another interesting specimen of workmanship, bearing ornamenta- 
tion of the same character as the preceding, is shown in fig. 45, and 
consists of a chisel. The small blade has an oblique tip, not beveled 
to an edge, and is hafted in walrus ivory, yellow from age. The 
nucleated rings are colored with red ocher, and the two halves of the 
handle are fastened together by a steut wooden treenail and a stitch of 
whaiebone.' 


Fig. 43. 
DIPPER OF FOSSIL IVORY.? 


The accompanying illustration of the foreshaft of a seal dart, fig. 46, 
is given, reproduced from the report on the natives of Point Barrow.’ 
The ornamentation is confined almost wholly to the nucleated circles, 
the only animate object portrayed being a deer. It is said that some 
of these shafts are highly ornamented, the figures being all incised 
and colored, some with ocher and some with soot. 

The specimen shown on plate 53 represents a decorated hunting hat 
from Katmai Island, Cooks Inlet, Alaska, and was collected by Mr. 
W. J. Fisher. 


Fig. 44. 
LARGE KNIFE WITH ORNAMENTED HANDLE. 


This variety of head covering is common to the natives of the islands 
of Kadiak and those occupied by the Aleuts. This specimen is made 
of wood shaved down until the average thickness is only about one- 
fourth of an inch, while the height along the front, from the top to the 
bottom of the visor, is 9}} inches. The color in chief is of white; the 
horizontal band about the bottom, flesh color; the remaining vertical 
Stripes in front and about the top, and downward through the crescent- 


‘Ninth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88. 1892, p. 173, figs. 113 and 114. 
Idem, fig. 42, p. 103. 
‘Idem, p. 217, fig. 204. 
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like figure, black. The interior spaces between the black lines just 
named are filled in with dark or dirty vermilion. 

Beads of dark blue, black, and white constitute portions of the 
decorations, while the projecting lines denote the application of sea- 
lion bristles, over several of which beads have been slipped. 

The chief purpose of here representing the specimen is to show the 
place of attaching the decorated bone ornaments illus- 
trated on plate 52. The strips of bone are but one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness, yet there are a number of per- 
forations along the top curve and outer edge, in which 
were inserted bristles secured by small wooden pegs. 

The ornamental slab of bone attached to the right 
side of the hat is decorated with oblique grooves, about 
one-half an inch apart, between which are 
rows of dots or complete perforations. 

Upon the left side of the hat the bone 
slab was split from near the top to the bot- 
tom, while the diagonal grooves were util- 
ized to carry threads beneath the level 
of the outer surface to hold together the 
pieces from completely separating. 

Upon the upper part of the back of the 
hat are two arrowheaded ornaments, each 
1} inches in length and projecting at right 
angles from the wooden base, each being decorated with 
nucleated rings, those on the central rows of four each 
measuring three-sixteenths inch in diameter, while the 
outer rows of three rings each are but one-eighth of an 
inch each. 

The two ends of the piece of which the hat is made are 
held together by means of a piece of wood 54 inches long 
and less than an inch in width, placed horizontally at 
the back and bearing perforations along the central line, 
through which a sea lion’s whisker has been passed in 
imitation of stitching, thus securing the ends with a per- 
fectness to almost resemble a continuous piece of wood. 

The decorations vary according to the owner’s skill and 
taste, and are used in canoe trips to protect the eyes from 
the glare of light and to permit more intent gazing for 
the marine animals sought. 

In plate 54 are three examples of Eskimo bone earv- 
ing, the outer ones being charms and ornaments for attachment to the 
hunting hats, an illustration of which, together with the method of 
attachment, is shown in plate 53. 

The specimen at the left of the plate, as viewed by the reader, was 
collected by Mr. E. W. Nelson at Shaktolik. It is of bone, and is deco- 


Fig. 45. 
CHISEL, WITH DECO- 
RATED HANDLE. 


Fig. 46. 
SEAL DART. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 54. 


2 
a Fig. 1. HaT ORNAMENT. 
(Cat, No. 247038, U.S. N.M. St. Michaels. Collected by L. M. Turner.) 


| Fig. 2. Hat ORNAMENT. 


Fig. 3. HAT ORNAMENT. 
(Cat. No. 43808, U.S.N.M. Shaktohk. Collected by E. W. Nelson. 


(Cat. No. 5604, U.S.N.M. Premorska, Yukon River. Collected by Thomas Dennison.) 
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rated with three round pieces connected above and below by permit- 
ting the original bone to remain intact while the intervening portions 
were removed. The disks are each ornamented with five nucleated 
circles, the central spots being perforations of uniform diameter. 
Among these rings are three incised lines, darkened by dirt. 

The specimen at the right side of the plate is from St. Michaels, 
Norton Sound, and was collected by Mr. L. M. Turner. The specimen 
is also of bone, and the decorations are alike on either side. This also 
is a charm for use on hunting hats. 

The specimen in the center of the plate is of thin strip of bone, to 
be used for a similar purpose as the two preceding in ornamenting 
hunting hats. The specimen is marked “ National Museum, No. 5604, 
Premorska, Yukon River,” and was collected by Thomas Dennison. 
The nucleated cireles upon the specimen have running upward straight 
lines, bifurcated at the top in imitation of one variety of the tree sym- 
bol, while midway between the top and bottom are like projecting lines 
as at the top. At the lower extremity of the specimen is a simple form 
of decoration, consisting of a horizontal line from which short lines are 
projecting. 

Plate 7 represents three forms of ivory arrow and spear straighten- 
ers from three different localities and bearing different forms of decora- 
tion. The specimen at the left side of the plate was collected by Mr. 
E. W. Nelson at Diomede Islands, a locality occupying a position mid- 
way between the American and Asiatic continents. It measures 8} 
inches in extreme length, 1? inches across the widest part, and has an 
average thickness of five-eighths of an inch. The perforation with 
which the weapons to be straightened are held is at an angle of almost 
45 degrees, as compared with the plane of length of the piece. 

The rear or convex part is plain, but upon the slightly concave front 
is an engraving of a reindeer. The lines seem to be partly filled in 
with dirt, the result of use, and not with black coloring matter placed 
there with intention to intensify the sketch. 

The slight depression which appears lower down upon the handle is 
intended to be used in drilling, the top of the drill being held vertical 
by being inserted in the cavity, while the opposite end may be intended 
for drilling holes, or for fire making. 

Another specimen is that at the right, also collected by Mr. Nelson, 
though at Cape Darby. This specimen, intended for similar service as 
the preceding, is shaped like the body of a deer with the doe’s head at 
one end, while the eyes are two blue beads neatly inserted in holes. 
Like the preceding, some traces of hunting records are retained, the 
incisions in several places being almost obliterated by long-continued 
use. At one place a native is represented as directing a gun toward a 
reindeer, while in front of the latter are several lines indicating that 
another specimen of the same species was to be engraved, but not 
completed. Almost beneath the hunter is a rectangular figure, to one 
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end of which is attached a mammal, which, though relatively small, 
appears to represent a bear. 

Upon the opposite side of the specimen, which is brownish yellow 
from age, are a number of delicate lines, some of which clearly por- 
tray habitations, a tree, two men, and a sledge with two dogs. 

Along the back of the specimen, representing the spine of the ani- 
mal imitated, are two parallel lines extending backward toward the 
lozenge-shaped perforation used for straightening weapons. The per- 
foration, as in the preceding example, is also cut through at an angle, 
though only about 12 or 15 degrees variance from the line of the longest 
diameter. The entire length is 4} inches. 

The middle specimen is from Nubriukhchuguluk, and was secured 
by Mr. Nelson. The form is greatly like that of a common steel car- 
riage wrench. It is made of bone, and the four sides of the handle 


4 


Fig. 47. 
TOOL BAG OF WOLVERINE SKIN. 


bear longitudinal lines with lateral cuts, so placed as to resemble 
Ha arrowheaded or >-shaped figures. The type of decoration being one of 
i the oldest and simplest, will be found more fully treated and illustrated 
| in connection with the subject of decoration and conventionalizing. 

The specimen is apparently a very old one, archwologically, and 
t 


shows traces of long-continued or rough usage. 

Plate 49, fig. 6, shows an ornament for attachment to the cap used 
by Aleut hunters, as is shown in plate 53. This specimen was obtained 
at Kushunuk. The ornamentation consists of very strongly incised 
concentric rings, to the outer one of which are attached two parallel 
lines extending diagonally toward the base line, possibly with the 
intention of filling the blank triangular space, which would otherwise 
remain without markings. 

Many of the so-called drill bows in the collection of the National 
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Museum are, in reality, handles for carrying tool and other bags. The 
Point Barrow collection contains four such bags, and as Mr. Murdoch’s 
description is short and to the point, I can not do better than to quote 
him. Hesays: 

These bags are always made of skin with the hair out, and the skins of wolver- 
ines’ heads are the most desired for this purpose.' [Fig. 47.] 

The bottom of the bag is a piece of short-haired brown deerskin, with the hair 
out, pierced across the middle, The sides and ends are made of the skins of four 
wolverine heads, without the lower jaw, cut off at the nape and spread out and 
sewed together side by side with the hair outside and noses up. One head comes to 
each end of the bag and each side, and the spaces between the noses are filled out 
with gussets of deerskin and wolverine skin. A narrow strip of the latter is sewed 
round the mouth of the bag. The handle is of walrus ivory, 14} inches long and 
about one-half inch square. There is a vertical hole through it one-half inch from 
each end, and at one end also a transverse hole between this and the tip. One end 
of the thong which fastens the handle to the bag is drawn through this hole and cut 
off close tothe surface. The other end is broughtover the handle and down through 
the vertical hole and made fast with two half stitches into a hole through the 
septum of the nose of the head at one endof the bag. The other end of the handle is 
fastened to the opposite nose in the same way, but the thong is secured in the hole 
by asimple knot in the end above. On one side of the handle is an unfinished 
incised pattern. 

Many of these bag handles are decorated on two, three, or even all four 
sides, when they are so fashioned, although some are convex above, as 
well as below, leaving but two sides upon which to engrave anything. 

Another variety of decorated handles are those used in small bags, 
meaning but one-quarter the size of the one above described. 

In addition to the incised ornamentation, both decorative and his- 
torical or mythologic, many of the small bag handles are carved with 
whale flukes, bear heads, seal heads, and other objects, as will be 
found upon examining various illustrations in the present paper. 


DECORATION OF ANIMAL CARVINGS. 


As in the preceding methods of decorating ornaments, various animal 
carvings, effigies, toys, etc., are also ornamented, the artistic efforts 
being directed, in many instances, to heighten the resemblance to the 
prototype selected, Thus are attempted the indication of spots, stripes, 
and scales upon animals and fish, the results being often very clever. 

Plate 53, fig. 1, shows a specimen which was obtained at Sledge 
Island. It is a very ornamental handle for packages or bags, to either 
end of which is attached a short chain, One of these chains terminates 
in a seal head. The links were cut from the same piece as the handle 
itself. The separate attachments to which the package is fastened 
consist of two small swivels, or pins, perforated below aud terminating 
on top in carved seal heads, the ears, eyes, nostrils, and mouth of which 
are clearly indicated. The ornamentation upon the top of the handle 
consists of four small characters of the primary form of decoration 


'Ninth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88. 1892, pp. 187, 188, fig. 166. 
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previously referred to, and illustrated in plate 48, figs. 1 and 2, and plate 
31, fig. 2. 

Plate 55, tig. 2, is another kantag handle, and was obtained at Norton 
Sound. It is very old, measures 6} inches in length, and is ornamented 
upon the upper surface with two rows of seal heads in relief, each row 
consisting of fifteen heads, upon which are indicated the eyes. At 
either end are the relief figures of two whales flanking the perforations 
through which the cords are passed. 

Plate 32, fig. 3, represents two ear pendants. Very quaint faces are 
inclosed by circles from which project four small circles or knobs with 
central indentations. The eyes, nose, and mouth very much resemble 
the face of a seal, the forehead being ornamented by small punctures. 
This closely resembles the carved ivory seal faces in fig. 6, in which the 
punctures are placed upon the cheeks to indicate the root of the whis- 
kers. Above the eyes are markings to denote the eyebrows. In other 
respects the faces are very human. These faces resemble to some 
extent that shown in fig. 7, although it will be observed that in the 
latter the nostrils are very definitely outlined, while beneath the mouth 
are two pairs of descending lines to indicate tattoo marks. 

Plate 56, fig. 2, represents an effigy of a seal. The concentric circles 
are ornamented on the outer side with three short radiating lines and a 
longer base line in exact imitation of the common flower symbol which 
itis undoubtedly intended to represent. The central perforations made 
by the central pin of the tool used in making the symbols are closed 
with wooden blocks which secure small bunches of bristles. Altogether 
the specimen is very artistically made. 

Plate 56, fig. 3, shows a belt clasp. This represents a seal. Upon 
the side of the body is a large figure of concentric rings, to either side 
of which are three small sets. The central one is furthermore orna- 
mented with four short radiating lines attached to the outer ring, while 
the small circles are decorated with short radiating lines, the upper oue 
being represented by pairs, while the bottom line is represented by two 
lines; yet the figures appear to be the same as the conventional flower 
symbol, which may have been utilized in this instance to ornament the 
body of the animal, as in the preceding case. 

Plate 26, fig. 3, represents a seal drag from St. Michaels. The thong 
is made of rawhide, and the instrument is used for dragging dead seals. 
It is made of walrus ivory, and represents two seal heads, the eyes and 
nostrils being clearly indicated, not only by perforations, but in one 
ease the perforations are filled with wooden pegs, and the other the 
eyes are filled with beads. Upon the throat of each seal is the effigy of 
a whale, very neatly carved, and partly detached to add to its relief. 
The perforation extends through the mouth of the seal at the right 
hand, for the admission of a noose or cord. Upon the upper surface of 
the drag concentric rings are seen. 

Plate 56, fig. 4, represents the efligy of a seal, and was made‘to be 
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Fig. 1. BaG HaNDLE WitH CHAIN ENDs. 

(Cat. No. 44691, U.S. N. M. 
2. KantTaG HaNnpDLe. 

(Cat. No. 24431, U.S. 
3. KaANTAG HANDLE. 

(Cat. No. 44690, U.S. N.M. 


Sledge Island. 


Norton Seund. 


Sledge Island. 


PLATE 55. 


Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Colleeted by L. M. Turner.) 


Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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PLaTe 55. 
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.1. Erricy or OTTER. 

(Cat. No. 36477, U.S. N. M. 
.2. ErriGy Or SEAL. 

(Cat. No. 55909, N. M. 
.3. EFFIGY OF OTTER. 

(Cat. No. 16140, U.S. N. M. 


4, EFFIGY OF SEAL, 


(Cat. No, 48642, U.S. N. M. 


5. EFFIGY OF WALRUS, 


(Cat. No, 72904, U.S. N. M. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 56. 


Kushkunuk. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Briston Bay. Collected by E. L. MeKay.) 
Minivak Island. Collected by W.H. Dall) 
Kotzebue Sound.) 


Nashagak. Collected by BE. L. MeKay.) 
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DECORATED ANIMAL Forms. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 57. 
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Fig. 1. ErriGgy oF FLOUNDER. 

(Cat. No, 43786,U.S.N.M. Unalakleet. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 2. CARVED FIGURES OF SEALS. 

(Cat. No. 35900, U.S.N.M. Aleutian Islands. Collected by L. M. Turner.) 
Fig. 3. ErriGgy or SEAL, 

(Cat. No. 37610,U.S.N.M. Unalakleet. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 4. DraG HANDLE IN IMITATION OF SEAL. 

, (Cat. No. 33292,U.S.N.M. Norton Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 

Fig.5. BELUGA. 

(Cat. No, 33373, U.S. N.M. Norton Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 6. BEAVER. 

(Cat. No. 33356, U.S.N.M. Norton Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 7. GRAYLING. 

(Cat. No. 33535, U.S. N.M. Norton Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 


Fig.8. Fisu. 
(Cat. No, 33535, U.S.N.M. Point Barrow. Collected by Lieut. P. H. Ray, U.S. A.) 
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used for attaching cord and for dragging seals. The ornamentation 
consists of sharply marked nucleated circles. The specimen is from 
Kotzebue Sound, and is considerably ruder and less artistic than the 
other specimens in this series. 

In plate 56, fig. 5, is reproduced the effigy of a walrus. The speci- 
men was obtained at Nashagak by Mr. E. L. McKay. As in figs. 2 and 
3, the body is ornamented with concentric rings, to the outer of each 
of which are radiating lines, almost like the conventional flower symbol, 
and possibly intended for the same, Extending horizontally between 
these “circle markings” are rows of small perforations, or drilled holes, 
simply to serve as ornaments. The peculiar marking upon the top of 
the head, which no doubt is intended to represent the wrinkles or folds 
of the skin, is also the rude symbol of the female genitals as drawn by 
the Eskimo, and of which one single instance is found in the collec- 
tions of the National Museum, and is reproduced in fig. 48. 

Plate 41, fig. 1, is an ivory wedge used for splitting wal- 
rus hide. The tool is made in imitation of an otter, the 
back and eyes having incised nucleated rings, with radii, 
which are connected by lines. The back bears, within the 
parallel space, some herringbone patterns similar to those 
on the figures shown on the same plate (41), figs. 3 and 4. 

Plate 54, fig. 1, represents a carving of an otter. The arti. """° ° 
cle served as an ornament, but for what special purpose is 
not known. As will be noted by reference to the illustration, the back 
from the neck to the base of the tail bears a deep incision, through 
which were made several perforations for attaching it by means of ; | 
cords to some other object. Within the concentric circles are blue Betis 
glass beads which have been inserted in the perforations left by the — By 
tool used in making the rings. The eyes are also provided with small 
glass beads. All the lines and markings have been filled in with some 
black coloring matter. 

Plate 57, fig. 6, represents a beaver, upon whose back is the outline 
of a smaller beaver. Over the whole are ornamental lines crossing one 
another at right angles. 

Comparison may be made with an effigy of a seal, upon whose back, 
transversely and in relief, is a young one; both parent and young being 
decorated, the former with concentric rings. 

Plate 26, fig. 2, represents a bag handie from the Lower Yukon. 
The specimen is almost semicircular, and measures inches across from 
point to point, and 4 inches in height. The upper or convex side has 
high relief carvings representing bears’ heads, nine in number, the 
eyes and nostrils being pronounced perforations, while upon the fore- 
head of each is a sharply defined cross. Along the upper edge, corre- 
sponding to the necks of the bears, are the deeply cut figures of six 
bears, and continued around to the inside of the handle, and con- 
nected with the necks of three of the bears, are the figures of trees, 


Fig. 48. 
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Immediately below the bears’ heads are the figures of seventeen seals, 
to the back of each of which is a diagonal line to represent a harpoon, 
while transversely to the latter is shown the cord. These resemble a 
general attempt at ornamentation, the uniformity of drawing appear- 
ing to substantiate this belief. 

Plate 57 represents a number of figures of animals and fish, all of 
them toys, with the exception of fig. 4, which is a drag handle. Fig. 1 
represents a flounder, and is ornamented with delicate incisions and 
radiating lines for fins. Fig. 2 shows an ivory carving representing 
seals and ornamented with delicate punctures and incised lines. Fig. 3 
is an effigy of a seal with the head portion plain while the back is 
ornamented with triangular marks as if made with single incisions of 
a three-cornered graver. Fig. 4, already reterred to, represents a seal, 
the ornamentation consisting of curved parallel lines within which are 
short diagonal lines extending from each parallel line toward the other. 

Plate 57, fig. 5, represents the beluga, with very rude markings upon 
the back. 

The Kantag or bag handle shown in plate 58, fig. 3, is in imitation of a 
beluga whale, while the back of the neck also bears a rude outline of 
such a mammal. The shoulder bears a transverse bar within which is 
a meandering line extending from side to side of the animal; behind 
this are the figures of four “killer” whales, while near the rear end of 
the figure itself is the upper part of a bowhead whale shown with 
water spouting. 

Plate 55, fig. 3, represents a kantag handle from Sledge Island. The 
decoration consists of figures of four right whales carved transversely, 
two at either end. From the ends of the handle are suspended, in the 
shape of links, other whales, while upon the middle of the handle are 
engraved delicate outlines of two whales facing each other. 

Plate 41, fig. 6, represents a bodkin, the point consisting of part of 
a three-cornered file while the other end terminates in a short chain. 
The last link represents a fish tail and is ornamented with nucleated 
circles, while the handle of the instrument bears a series of nucleated 
rings with short radiating lines, representing the flower symbol, as in 
plate 15, fig. 4, though larger. 

Plate 57, fig. 7, represents a grayling, though in reality the shape 
and pronounced decoration of the upper half of the body represents 
more nearly the salmon. It will be noticed that the median line is 
ornamented with other lateral incisions in imitation of the “fish trap” 
pattern, while the fins are very pronounced and consist of sharply 
marked serrations, resembling one-half of the preceding pattern. 

Plate 57, fig. 8, represents a fish, the dorsal markings consisting of 
hatched lines. This probably represents a salmon. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 58. 


Fig. 1. HUNTING Recorp. 

(Cat. No. 89487, U.S. N.M. Point Barrow. 
Fig. 2. KANTAG HANDLE. 

(Cat. No. 43936, U.S.N.M. Nubuiakhehugaluk.” 
Fig. 3. KANTAG HANDLE. 

(Cat. No. 43820, U.S. N.M. 
Fig. 4. KANTAG HANDLE. 

(Cat. No. 24429, U.S. N.M. St. Michaels. 


Collected by Lieut. P. H. Ray, U.S. A.) 


Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 


Unalakleet. Coilected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Colieeted by L. M. Turner.) 


Fig. 5. BONE Box, 
(Cat. No. 129221, U.S. N.M. St. Michaels. Collected by L. M. Turner.) 
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PICTOGRAPHS OF DOMESTIC AVOCATIONS. 


The greater number of the records appear to come under this general 
caption, together with which some hunting scenes are included. The 
various forms of habitations used by the Eskimo are also here referred 
to, rather than in the previous chapters in connection with the geo- 
graphic location and environment of the several subtribes or settle- 
ments, because comparisons may here be made between the forms or 
outlines of houses, sledges, and possibly also canoes, to show the 
degree of fidelity of reproduction of specitic peculiarities of either of 
the last named. 


HABITATIONS AND CONVEYANCE, 


In his reference to the dwellings of the Eskimo generally, Mr. 
Petrotf! speaks of the winter and summer habitations as being quite 
distinct from one another, The former being underground to a cer- 
tain extent, having a mound-shaped appear- 
ance with a ridge projecting for some distance, 
beneath which is the entrance, is closely imi- 
tated in the pictographs by the natives. The 5 
smoke holes are in the top of the dome, or near 
the center, for the escape of the smoke. The 
common houses, on the other hand, are inclosed Fig. 49. 
above ground, and partake of the nature of a YEAR 
log structure covered with skins, and some- weer 
times of an ordinary tent-shaped shelter. The fire is built not within 
the tent, but before the entrance. This feature is also carefully observed 
in the etchings made by the native artist, and numerous examples are 
given in illustration thereof. 

A larger building, known as the kashqa, is found in almost every 
village, built after the pattern of the winter habitation. A raised 
platform runs all around the interior for seating the visitors, and on 
some of the larger kashqas several such tiers have been observed. 
These structures are generally used for ceremonial observances. An 
illustration of the ground plan of such an inclosure, made by a native, 
is reproduced in fig. 49. 

In fig. 49 is the outline of a dwelling reproduced from plate 81, 
which constitutes a Chuckche “ year record.” The original was obtained 
by Baron Nordenskiéld in Siberia, and is now in the possession of a 
gentleman in England. The pictographs were drawn upon a piece of 
walrus hide. 

In the interior, at the left, is shown the ridge intended for seats or 
sleeping places. The occupant seated upon it appears to be gesticu- 
lating and in conversation with his companions. 

A similar drawing in fig. 50 shows this seat also. This sketch is 


‘Tenth Census of the United States, VIII, p.128. 
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from a pipe from Norton Sound. A drummer occupies the seat, while 
his companions are dancing. 
On the outside is shown one man at work chopping wood, while two 
of his companions are indicated as bringing in a piece of timber for 
splitting. 
This structure is al 


most a counterpart of 
p the specimen on the 
Chuckche chart from 


Fig. 50. 
Siberia. 
WINTER HABITATION, WITH WOOD CHOPPER AT WORK. 

In fig. 51 are repre- 


sented two forms, almost identical, of structures made for white men, 
to serve as trading establishments as well as sleeping quarters. The 
outline in some pictographs of traders possesses one more nearly like a 
one-story log house. 

On one of the ivory bodkins shown in plate 24, fig. 5, the triangular 
figures with diagonal projecting lines on either side near the top are 
outlines of summer habitations, the utilization of which for apparently 
purely decorative purposes being probably prompted by the regular and 
angular forms, straight lines being preferable and more desirable for 
such ornamental engraving, as curved lines are foreign to the primitive 
straight-line system, largely attributable to the kind of instruments 
available and the generally difficult nature of the substance to be 
worked or engraved. 

In plate 59, fig. 4, is another and ruder form of indicating the same 
style of summer habitation, the variants in plate 59, fig. 2, being also 
more explanatory in detail, and of interest as indicating a departure 
in engraving from the original type of a tent shelter, the light lines 
diverging from near the top denoting the poles, over which some skins 
or imported fabrics have been thrown. 

In plate 60 are a number of illustrations of native pursuits. In the 
fifth line, or No, 5, are shown some delicately engraved figures. 

Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, and 12 represent habitations of several kinds, of 
each of which the village is composed. The occupant at the entrance 
to No. 1 is employed in suspending from a pole—to the left of the house 
No. 5—some meat, probably fish. Festoons of the same kind of food, 


for the purpose of drying, are sus- 


pended from the food racks shown in 

Nos. 4, 6, and 8 and on the horizontal 

pole resting on the roofs of the two 

houses at Nos.9 and 10. A granary on 

is also indicated in No, 8, the stair- 

bed beneath being plainly shown. The occupants of the houses Nos. 
9 and 10 are also occupied with domestic duties. Fig. 11 represents 


the boat, placed upon a rack so as to dry the skin covering. 
The summer habitation (No. 12) has an open door at one side, and to 
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EXPIANATION OF PLATE 59. 


Fig. 1. Dritt Bow. 
(Cat. No, 43930, U.S.N.M. Nubriakh. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 2. Dritt Bow. 
(Cat. No. 43360,U.S.N.M. Cape Prince of Wales. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 


} Fig. 3. Bow. 
(Cat. No. 33186, U.S.N.M. Norton Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 4. Bow. 


(Cat. No. 33187, U.S. N.M. Norton Sound. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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the right is seated one of the household (No. 13) employed in stirring 
some food in a kettle. The smoke (No. 14) is rising to a considerable 
height, and another pot or kettle is seen to the right. The native 
shown in No. 15 is greatly excited, having both hands, with extended 
fingers, thrown upward, the cause being seen in an old man drag- 
ging ashore a walrus, which is being harpooned by No. 17. The old 
age of the native (No. 16) is indicated by his walking with a staff, this 
method of portraying an old person being common in many portions 
of the world, the Egyptian hieroglyphs abounding in characters 
almost identical to the one here shown. The walrus (No. 19) is also 
shown as having been captured, the native in No. 21 having con- 
siderable difficulty in dragging it ashore, as he is down on one knee 
tugging at the harpoon line, while a companion is observed near him 
(No. 22), aiding him. 

Fig. 20 is the outline of a doe, which was also secured. No. 23 denotes 
a dog, while Nos. 24 and 25 indicate two other natives. 

An excellent illustration of the different methods of portraying canoes 
and houses is given in plate 60, seventh line, the whole scene denoting 
a native village situated near the water. Upon the canoe (No. 21)is a 
“shaman stick,” or votive offering, erected to the memory of the one 
who owned the seaffold, and perhaps canoe as well. Another offering 
of similar purport is erected upon the roof of the house No. 10. One 
showing the same fan-like top will be found in connection with mortuary 
customs. 

At No.4 the native is putting away something resembling a pole, 
while at No. 6 the two men seem to be engaged in conversation con- 
cerning the canoe, the one nearest to it having his right hand pointing 
toward or touching it. 

The winter habitations, with their entrances, are portrayed in a 
manner different from the usual custom. The entrance is very pro- 
jecting, and apparently overhanging. 

Smoke is seen issuing from the apex, chimney, or funnel containing 
asmoke hole,on the house No. 12. A food scaffold, known by the vertical 
poles projecting considerably above the transverse body, is shown in 
No. 13, while beyond is what appears to be another scaffold. The 
erosion to which the ivory has been subjected has obliterated all other 
parts of the figure. 

A very common figure is that resembling an oblong box placed upon 
upright poles, in reality a scaffold, upon which is built a storehouse for 
the protection against noxious animals. These figures are usually 
placed near the representation of the dome-shaped winter habitation, 
as each family has such a storehouse. 

Other scaffold-like structures also occur, and frequently the kaiak or 
umiak, placed upon the scaffold for drying, may be mistaken for one of 
these, which, in reality, are the resting place of some human body. 
This practice is not common everywhere, however. 
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In some ethnographic “‘ Memoranda concerning the arctic Eskimos in 
Alaska and Siberia,” by Mr. John W. Kelly,' an interpreter, says: 


The Eskimo oomeaks (open boats) havea framework of spruce covered with split 
walrus hides, sea-lion skins, or white grampus skins. The latter is not used if sea- 
lion or walrus skins are obtainable, as it is rather thin. The Bering Strait and north- 
coast boats are generally 24 feet long with 5 feet beam, and have a carrying capacity 
of 15 persons and 500 pounds of freight. 

Those of the Kotzebue Sound average about 35 feet in length and 6 feet in width. 
They have a carrying capacity of 20 persons and 1,000 pounds of freight, or 3,000 
pounds of merchandise and a crew of 6 men. There are exceptional boats built on 
the sound that are as much as 42 feet over all. In crossing Kotzebue Sound or 
Bering Strait the natives sew on bulwarks of sea-lion skins a foot high to keep the 
water from dashing in. 


Mr. Ivan Petroff,? who spent a number of years in various portions 
of Alaska, in an official capacity, says of the vessels of the Eskimo: 


All the Eskimo tribes, without exception, manufacture and use the skin canoe 
known as the kaiak, identical with that of the eastern or Greenland Eskimo; and 
this feature is so distinctive and exclusive that a tribal name might justly be based 
upon it should the necessity arise for another. At present I know of only one 
instance where an intermixture of the Innuit with another tribe has taken place 


Fig. 52. 
MODEL KAIAK AND DOUBLE PADDLE, POINT BARROW. 


under such circumstances that the foreign element has gained the upper hand, and 
there they have already abandoned the manufacture of the kaiak and apparently 
forgotten the art of its construction. I refer to the Oughalakhmute, who have 
mixed with the Thlinket. The open skin boat, the oomiak, or woman’s boat, also 
known as bidar, is used by certain tribes on the north coast of Asia; but the kaiak 
proper is only found among the Eskimo. 

When the Russians first observed this craft, they applied to it the name of bidarka, 
a diminutive of bidar, a Kamchatkan term for an open skin boat. This term is now 
used throughout Alaska wherever Russian influence once predominated, and the 
same word has been incorporated into several Eskimo dialects in the form of bidali, 
which is, however, applied only to two and three hatch kaiaks—a variety formerly 
known only om the Aleutian Islands, and adopted by the Russians for greater con- 
venience in hunting and traveling. From Bristol Bay westward and northward the 
kaiak and oomiak only are used. 


The accompanying illustration serves to show the general form of the 
kaiak, so often figured by the natives in their hunting record.’ 

Although fig. 52 is from the most northern portion of Alaska, the 
generic type of construction is practically the same among all the 


' Bureau of Education, Circular of Information No. 2, 1890, Washington, 1890, p. 27. 
*Tenth Census of the United States, VIII, 1884 (Alaska, etc.), pp. 124, 125. ~ 
3 Ninth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88. 1892, fig. 341, p. 224. 
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Eskimo. The double paddle is so often used in portraying signals on 
ivory that its representation here will be of interest in showing how 
accurately the native artist portrays even the tapering form of the 
blades. 


Fig. 53. Fig. 54. 
KAIAK. KAIAKS. 


On plate 27 is shown an illustration of a native kaiak model. 

Several forms of the native portrayal of kaiaks are shown in figs. 53 
and 54. The first is a simple outline and incomplete, and an occupant 
was evidently intended to be portrayed, as all the remaining portion of 
the record from which it was selected was complete in every detail. The 
two illustrations in fig. 54 are less accurate in outline, the latter being 
a simple group of scratches. 

The specimen shown in fig. 55 is very accurately drawn, the harpoon 
and seal float being shown upon the kaiak immediately behind the 
hunters. 

The representation of large boats used for traveling, hunting, and 
fishing, for the propulsion of which boat oars and sails may be used, is of 
such frequent occurrence in the records of the Eskimo, 
that a reference to the vessel and its actual appearance aAw 
is deemed appropriate. 

This large skin-covered open boat is in general use 
by the natives of Greenland and Alaska, as well as by 
the Aleuts and some Siberian tribes. The vessel is designated as the 
umiak, by the Point Barrow natives, and some of the Aigaluxamiut, of 
the southern coast, have used this name as well as the term baidarka. 

Fig. 56 represents a model of an umiak from Utkiavwii, U.S. N. M., 
No. 56563,' and seems to illustrate the general form so closely followed 
in the engravings by native artists. The natives sit with the face 
toward the bow, using the paddle and not an oar. The women are 


Fig. 55. 
KAIAK. 


MODEL OF UMIAK. 
said by Egede, in his “Greenland” (p, 111), to sit with the face toward 


the stern, “rowing with long oars.” Mr. Murdoch? remarks with refer- 
ence to this that “though the women do a great share of the work of 


'From the Ninth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88, 1892, fig. 345°, p. 340. 
2Idem, p. 335. 
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navigating the boat when a single family or a small party is making a 
journey, it is by no means considered a woman’s boat, as appears to be 
the case among the Greenlanders and the eastern Eskimo generally, 
On the contrary, women are not admitted into the regularly organized 
whaling crews, unless the umialik can not procure men enough, and in 
the ‘scratch’ crews assembled for walrus hunting or sealing there are 

usually at least as many men 


@8 women, and the men work as 
hard as the women.” 
seaiiegibetinngiie This is mentioned to explain 
insta the reason why the female fig- 
UMIAK. 


ure is absentin records of hunt- 
ing and fishing trips, although present in other scenes, such as domestic 
and probably ceremonial records. 

Plate 28 represents an illustration of a native model from Alaska. 

A native drawing of the umiak with four hunters is shown in fig. 57. 
The lines are heavily incised, and blackened. The men are without 
paddles, which may have been an oversight on the part of the artist. 
The spear or harpoon rest is also shown, as well 
as the weapon itself. 


A lesscarefully drawn illustration of an umiak —— a 


Fig. 58. 
UMIAK. 


~ 


is shown in fig. 58. The three occupants are 
without paddles. Still ruder form is shown in 
fig. 59, where an attempt at throwing a harpoon at a whale is also shown. 
In fig. 60 is reproduced a still rader drawing of an umiak, no hunter 
being shown, yet the record in which this vessel occurs is of a class, 
or in that condition of completeness, that should also have present the 
occupant. 
A better illustration of an umiak, containing five people, is shown in 
fig. 61. The lines are lightly incised. 
A neatly executed sketch of an umiak is illustrated in fig. 62. The 
bow is longer than usual, and also projects from the water. 
Two varieties 
ee of sledges are 
portrayed in pic- 
tographs made 
a by the Eskimo, 
Fig. 59. P 
oneof them being 
the railed sledge 
(fig. 63), used for carrying loads of articles belonging to camp equipage, 
ete., while the other pertains to a low flat sledge, without rails (fig. 64),' 
and used for carrying bulky objects, such as game, frozen seals, and, as 
Mr. Murdoch informs us, for transporting the umiak across the land or 
solidice. Both are made without nails, the different parts being mortised 
together and lashed securely with stitches of thong and whalebone. 


‘Ninth Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88, 1892, p. 353. 
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The runners are made to slide easily by fitting to them Shoes of clear 
ice as long as the runners themselves, “fully 1 foot high by 6 inches 
thick. The sledge, with these ice runners, is estimated to weigh, even 
when unloaded, upward of 200 or 300 pounds; but it appears that the 
smoothness of running more than counterbalances the extra weight.”' 

The flat sledge is used also for ordinary travel as well as freight, and 
an illustration of one with ivory runners 


is shown in fig. 65. 
The difference between these varieties 
are often very neatly portrayed, as well : , 
Fig. 60 


as other accessories pertaining thereto. 
Doctor Dall furnishes several illustra- 
tions of sledges,’ one from Norton Sound being like the railed sledge of 
Point Barrow. Some difference, however, is apparent, and this may 
naturally influence the portrayal of the vehicle in engravings on ivory. 
The same author also furnishes the illustration of a Hudson Bay sledge 
in which the runners are absent, the entire base consisting of birch 
boards, three of which are laid side by side and secured, and about 12 
feet long. These are cut thin at one end and turned over like a tobog- 
gan, held down with rawhide, and inside 


REY the curve, says Doctor Dall, the voyageur 
carries his kettle. 


ssc = The railed sledge of the Yukon is some- 
: what different from the two forms already 
mentioned, the upper rail rising from the front toward the back, and 
resembling very much a native sketch of a dog sledge, as shown in fig. 66, 
The hunter seems to be seated upon the sledge, seeming to indicate that 
he has no other loads and that the rear projection on the sledge is the 
high framework shown in the Yukon type. 
In fig. 67 is a native reproduction of a dog sledge made somewhat 
after the type of the Point Barrow type, 
though no such drawings have been found ade 
in Point Barrow records, The men are both 
energetically working to aid the dog in mov- nig @. 
ing the sledge, which seems loaded. The — 
dog is well portrayed, the ragged outline no doubt being intended to 
denote the shaggy coat of hair. 
In his reference to the Eskimo of Melville Peninsula, Captain Parry 
Says:* 


UMIAK. 


The distance to which these people extend their inland immigrations and the 
extent of coast of which they possess a personal knowledge are really very remark- 
able. Of these we could at the time of our first intercourse form no correct judgment, 
from our uncertainty as to the length of what they call a seenik (sleep), or one day’s 


‘Ninth Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88, 1892, p. 354. 
* Alaska and its Resources, Boston. 1870, p. 421. 
§ Journal of a Voyage, ete., etc., London: 1821, p. 165. 
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journey, by which alone they could describe to us, with the help of their imperfect 
arithmetic, the distance from one place to another. But our subsequent knowledge 
of the coast has cleared up much of this difficulty, affording the means of applying 
to their hydrographical sketches a tolerably accurate scale for those parts which we 
have not hitherto visited. 


jt 
‘ 


Fig. 63. 
RAILED SLEDGE. POINT BARROW. 

In the following description tents, habitations, and boats are illus- 
trated, as also some domestic avocations, as might be expected in the 
representation of village life. 

Quite an interesting result is produced in plate 60, fig. 6, or sixth line, 
the drawing representing the outlines of the houses so that the inte- 
rior, with the occupants variously engaged, is exposed to view. 


Fig. 64. 
FLAT SLEDGE. POINT BARROW. 


The end of the record at No. 1 denotes a partial turn, indicating the 
intention of the owner of the record to at some future time continue 
the pictographs in that direction to the next face of the drill bow. No. 
lis on or at his empty storehouse, the framework only being drawn. 
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Fig. 65. 
SMALL SLEDGE WITH IVORY RUNNERS, POINT BARROW. 


No. 2 is a rack, with food or goods on top, while at No, 3 is the first 
house of the village—the latter being indicated by the several habita- 
tions. One of the occupants is seated upon an elevated ledge or seat, 
while another is seated on the floor before it; the other inmates are 
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either seated or moving about as indicated. Upon the roof is a votive 
offering, a bird-shaped “shaman stick,” the import of which is else- 
where described in detail. Still more of the family are seen at the 
entrance to the house, one person within, while two are upon the roof. 
In the storehouse, or rather beneath the goods, No. 5, is visible a dog 
fight, the animals being drawn in the attitude of springing at one 
another; at the right is the owner occupied 

in removing some article from the scaffold. fe ee . 

In the habitation No. 6, with its entrance ons 


No. 7, are a number of persons in various atti- 
SLEDGE. 


tudes. One is reclining upon the elevated 

shelf used for both seat and bed; while upon the floor are three seated 
at a table, those behind it being represented or partly hidden, the upper 
parts of their bodies only rising above the board. A number of other 
individuals are shown occupied in other ways. The scaffold at No. 8 
supporting the goods, as usually represented, has also a horizontal pole 
for drying meat, several pieces thereof being designated, while two 
persons beneath seem to be touching hands or handing some article. 

The habitation No. 9, and its entrance No. 10, also indicates a num- 
ber of the inmates. One in particular is making gestures to another; 
between the two there is an object resembling a person as if wrapped 
in a blanket. Smoke is seen issuing from the smoke hole, while above 
it is what may be here intended the evil spirit of a dead person return- 
ing to take possession of a sick one. ‘ 

The Eskimo generally believe in the return of the soul of the dead, 
and especially does the disembodied spirit hover around the house of 
the dead for three days, in the endeavor to return and to possess itself 
of a living body. In the purpose of guarding against this evil, the 
inmates make certain shamanistic preparations, prompted by the local 
shaman. The smoke issuing from the mouth of the smoke hole leaves 
open the way for the return of the evil spirit and his companion spirit, 
seen approaching from above the house, 

No. 11 represents a seaffold for the storage of food, and a man is 
seen in the act of reaching toward the black spot denoting reindeer or 

venison house, as the shape indicates, 


No. 12 is another interesting in- 

- terior, one native being seated upon 
a= the ledge while a vessel is seen near 

mara his feet. Another man is reaching 

toward something near the ceiling, 

while the rest of the occupants of the room are seated, one of them 
reaching up toward the standing figure as in the act of asking for, or 
supplication. Smoke is issuing from the smoke hole, while some one is 
occupied near the tire beneath it. A ladder is placed against the out- 
side of the entrance to the house, and a man is seen part way up near 
another person who seems to be occupied in gesture and conversation, 
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Another man is seen carrying a snowshoe-like object, probably of rein- 
deer or deer, to the summit of the house roof to dry. The pole, with 
crosspiece, situated near the head of the ladder, is a votive offering 
erected there by one of the inmates. 

No. 13 is a sledge, upon which is seated the driver using his whip. 
The dog is urged forward, and another native, one of the three, No. 14, 
who had been off trading for skins, is hailing a boat seen coming to 

the shore with the gunwale parallel therewith, pre- 
| a] senting another good instance of foreshortening of 
the object. The man behind the sledge is walking 
Fig. @. along with his staff elevated. ‘The inverted figure 
— above seems to belong to a series attempted on 
that side of the panel of the bow drill, as another figure, having no 
apparent connection with the completed record, occurs also at a point 
over the three wading boatmen following the baidarka, No. 16, which 
is being pushed ashore. No. 17 is also in shallow water and appears to 
start away as the oarsmen are seated within with their arms extended 
grasping the paddle. 

Aun interesting and cleverly drawn native sketch of a man mending 
a seine net is shown in fig. 68. The attitude is lifelike, while in one 
hand is portrayed a short line denoting the shuttle. 

A man splitting wood is shown in the accompanying illustration, 
fig. 69. He has a heavy mallet or some other like utensil raised above 
his head, and in the act of driving wedges to split a piece of wood. 

Plate 59, fig. 4, represents an old stained specimen of ivory from 
Norton Sound. The engravings upon this are rather deep, and are 
filled with deep brown coloring matter. The semicircular objects to 
the right of the middle, some being shown in rather an angular form 
toward the left of the middle, represent habitations. These characters 
appear in a more conventionalized form and for decorative purposes in 
plate 24, fig. 5. 

The chief interest attached to this record is in the variety of forms 
of habitations, thus enabling one to perceive the differences in the 
variants placed in consecutive order. The two 
extremes are very unlike, and would scarcely be 
recognized as portraying a similar idea, but for the 
intervening examples showing the evolution in the 
execution of form. 

The two elongated figures to the right of the habi- 
tations denote inverted kaiaks upon racks for drying. The human fig- 
ures, one of whom is shown seated, represent natives supplicating a 
shaman for aid. The figure has both arms extended, as in making the 
gesture for supplication, while the shaman, standing at the left, has his 
arms and hands uplifted, as in the gesture illustrated in several figures 
relating to shamanistic ceremonials, termed by the natives as “agitating 


Fig. 69. 
SPLITTING WOOD. 
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the air” in order to call to him his tutelary guardian, who is to aid the 
shaman in success, in order to comply with the request made of him. 

Within the dome-shaped habitation nearest the shaman is an accom- 
paniment of tambourine drumming, while two assistants are also 
engaged in invocation. 

To the right of the supplicant is a repetition of his own form, indi- 
cating his harpooning a seal or other animal, while still further toward 
the end of the rod is an unfinished figure of a man in a kaiak—probably 
the supplicant in another exploit made possible through the shaman’s 
assistance. 

Turning the bow around so as to bring the convexity beneath, there 
appears at the left a linear outline of some undetermined animal, near 
to which is an umiak containing three men. They are approaching a 
settlement indicated by two forms of habitations, a dome-shaped or 
permanent one and a triangular or temporary shelter, the two denot- 
ing both kinds constituting the village. 

Two racks are visible, a single one from which are suspended numer- 
ous stands of meat or fish, and a double one, similarly filled with food. 
The rude outline of a native at the right is nearest to a boat lying upon 
its side, beyond which are the outlines of four waterfowl. 

Some whales are next portrayed. The one with the flukes above the 
water, and the spray thrown or forced from the spout holes, appears to 
have thrown from the water the vessel containing four natives. Their 
vessel is curved, making a slight arch, and the exposed end seems 
broken open. 

The whale beyond this is harpooned by a native in a kaiak; the 
inflated float is still upon the kaiak behind him, indicating that not 
much line has run out, as the whale, also, is headed toward the hunter. 

The whale to the right of the preceding character has the tail up in 
the air, while some water is indicated as issuing from the spout hole. 
In front of this is an umiak with four hunters making for a herd of wal- 
ruses on and about a ledge of rocks. 

The rocks are indicated by the short markings between the two par- 
allel lines denoting them, the markings consisting of the pattern 
frequently mentioned herein as fish trap, and of which numerous illus- 
trations are given, as on plate 31, fig. 2, and plate 36, fig. 2, and on the 
accompanying plate 59, fig. 3. This indication of rock is of interest in 
its differentiation from ice, as a solid mass, the latter being drawn only to 
show its outline as a floe, the interior part of the space being left blank 
to denote its colorless or transparent condition. On the same plate, 
plate 59, in fig. 2, is shown a floe upon which seals are taking refuge. 

The speaker, or rather he of whom the record treats, in plate 60, fig. 
8, is represented at No. 1. His right hand is elevated as when used in 
gesticulating, while his left points down toward the foot of the scaffold 
upon which is a repository for food. The two scaffolds at No. 2 no 
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doubt belong to him, and form part of the village indicated by the 
several habitations and storehouses. 

No. 3 is a dome-shaped winter habitation, about which two people are 
occupied. No. 4 is another granary or food repository, while No. 5 
represents a second house upon which two people are talking very 
animatedly. The one at the right seems to be requesting, or suppli- 
cating, both hands being directed upward toward the one spoken to. 

No. 6 is the storage place for food and other articles, while in No. 7 
we find another dome-shaped winter house with the inmates in view. 
A third person is standing before the door, while under the accompany- 
ing scaffold a fourth individual is visible. 

No. 9 represents a winter house, and smoke is rising from the place 
where the smoke hole is usually found. The smoke looks straight and 
rigid, resembling a tree. The two people seem to be occupied in carry- 
ing something. The illustration at No. 10 is a scaffold for the safe loca- 
tion of food, and Nos. 11, 13, and 14 are similar structures, whereas No. 
12 is a warehouse, probably of a white trader. No. 15isa winter house, 
though apparently deserted. 

The specimen represented in plate 61 is a pipe bearing delicate and 
elaborate etchings of a variety of subjects. The object is made of wal- 
rus ivory, measuring 153 inches in length, 13 inches in height near the 
insertion of the bowl, and slightly less than 1 inch in transverse diame- 
ter at the same point. The perforation at the mouthpiece is one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter. 

The bow] is of block tin, while the top of the bow] is lined with a thin 
sheet of perforated, ornamented brass. The caliber of the bowl is only 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter, and seems to have been made in 
imitation of a Chinese pipe bowl and possibly for the same style of 
smoking. 

The pipes, like others of like form from the same locality, at St. 
Michael’s|?|, have been said to have been made for sale to traders, 
That may be, and does not in the least impair the interest and value 
of the pictographic records portrayed upon the several sides. Though 
the pipes may be shaped, to a limited extent, in imitation of foreign 
shapes, yet the pictography remains Eskimo, made by an Eskimo, and 
to portray Eskimo scenes and avocations. 

The uppes figure of the pipe presents the characters on the left side, 
and beginwing at the extreme left is observed a vertical ornamental 
bar or bor.‘2r, similar to those drawn along the lower half of the pipe 
stem, though in the latter space they are arranged diagonally, and 
made to separate ornaments consisting of concentric rings, ornaments 
to which special reference is made elsewhere. 

The first group consists of two persons engaged in twisting a cord, 
though the suggestion has been made that they appear to be engaged 
in a pastime which consists in making string figures, similar to the 
American boy’s “cat’s cradle,” etc. The figure next to the right repre- 
sents the end view of a building having two rooms, in the larger of 
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which appear two persons seated playing on the tambourine drum, 
while a third person is depicted in the graceful attitude of dancing 
“ala Américaine.” The fourth figure is crouching or kneeling before 
the hearth, probably to light a fire, as none appears to be there, as 
indicated by the absence of smoke. The presence of fire is generally 
indicated by the portrayal of short lines adhering to a vertical one, to 
denote smoke. 

Upon the outside of the large room is a low structure containing the 
second room. The face of the sun is painted upon the wall, in reference 
to the return of the sun and warm weather—to spring; and the drops 
of water, caused by the melting sun or ice upon the roof, are shown 
dropping from a short wooden carved spout. The carving seems to 
have been made in imitation of similar ones found among the T’hlinkit 
and Haida Indians. The above dance and portrayal of the sun refers 
to highly important and complicated ceremonials observed at the return 
of the sun from the south. 

The illustration reaching almost across the ivory space, that resem- 
bling light lines in imitation of a ladder, is a fish weir, placed in 
streams for catching salmon, and one of these fish is actually shown 
approaching the opening leading to the inclosure in which the game is 
secured. An otter is also drawn approaching the fish trap, denoting 
the destructive habits of the mammal in robbing the trap of fish thus 
secured and unable to escape. 

The rectangular figure immediately behind the otter appears to be a 
view of the top of a boat landing, facing the water, and upon which 
are two persons, one seated near a handled vessel—probably a bucket 
or basket—while the other is drawn in the attitude of spearing fish, 
the entire sketch seeming to have reference to another method of secur- 
ing fish for food. 

Immediately across the ivory space, and along the opposite base line, 
are observable four persons, each drumming upon his medicine drum 
and approaching a dome-shaped habitation, within which are portrayed 
two persons, crawling forward on hands and knees to receive from a 
seated figure some mysterious or magic substance. This is a shaman- 
istic ceremony, in which some charmed medicines are secured, and by 
means of which some special success is expected in the chase. 

The character in the middle of the ivory rod, nearest to the dome- 
shaped house, is a spout of water, at the narrow end of which is a trans- 
verse line, with a shorter one within the inclosure. These two lines 
denote the logs of wood employed by the beaver in building a dam. 
The beaver is shown swimming toward a dark spot, which seems to 
consist of a series of short scratches, and which denotes the deposit of 
twigs for food, while the rounded dark disk upon the shore line repre- 
sents the beaver’s house. The animal is accurately portrayed, the tail 
being especially conspicuous to give specific indication as to the species 
of animal intended to be shown. 

In the next figure is represented one method of securing deer. The 
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inclosure, within which three deer are shown, is a pen made for securing 
such game, the fourth animal to enter having been driven forward from 
the open country and guided toward the entrance by the erection of 
low brush fences, as will be observed, extending diagonally toward it 
from the base lines at either margin of the ivory. The two hunters, 
armed with bow and arrow, are seen running toward the inclosure to 
shoot the deer. 

Beyond the rear fence or inclosure of the deep pen are two pine trees. 
Upon one is perched a bird, while half-way up the other is a small mam- 
mal. The latter is not drawn in imitation of the porcupine—as else- 
where portrayed—and it may be intended to represent the marten. 
The next figure is a black bear, erect upon his hind feet and being 
attacked by a hunter armed with a spear. 

The next scene is a snare trap, which has caught and suspended in 
the air a small animal. The trap is surrounded by vertical sticks so 
arranged about the baited part that, to cause it to be sprung, the ani- 
mal can reach the bait only at one open space. The noose is arranged 
so as to catch the animal about the neck, in imitation of the American 
boy’s rabbit snare. 

The next trap shown consists of a log, or sapling, resting upon a 
short upright piece, so that when the bait is touched the log will fall 
and secure, by crushing, the animal so unfortunate as to enter. The 
top is weighted by extra pieces of timber and sometimes stones, secured 
so as not to fall off. A small animal is seen approaching the trap from 
one side, while from the other is seen approaching a bear; the idea 
_ being that this arrangement or kind of trap is employed in securing 
both kinds of animals. The small deer and men shown along the oppo- 
site base line represent two hunters disguised in wolf skins so as to 
more readily approach within shooting distance of the reindeer, while 
the third has gone forward and shot an arrow, which is seen in its flight 
approaching an animal. 

The last figure of the group is a fallen reindeer upon which one bird 
of prey has alighted and another is seen descending. The feathers in 
the outstretched wings are clearly indicated and the attitude is very 
lifelike. 

The upper ridge of the right side of the pipestem also bears some 
interesting scenes. That on the section nearest the bow] contains two 
human figures, one representing a native in the attitude of kicking a 
ball, his leg being still in the air, while the other person is portrayed 
as reaching out his hands as if to catch the ball as it descends. The 
illustration next toward the left represents a habitation with two rooms, 
in the larger of which is a horizontal line, midway between the floor 
and ceiling, denoting the shelf used as seats and for sleeping. Upon 
this shelf are seven persons, five of whom are represented as drum- 
ming, using the ordinary tambourine for the purpose. 

Beneath are five characters, four being shamans, while the fifth, a 
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smaller one, shown as horizontal in the air, is the demon which has been 
expelled from a sick man. The smaller apartment shows one person 
with a dish, or pan, probably preparing food for the participants in the 
ceremonials conducted within the adjoining room. 

Outside of the house is a man portrayed in the act of splitting wood, 
the log beneatn his feet having two wedges projecting which are being 
driven in to split the timber. A second individual is pushing at his - 
dog sledge, he having returned with a load, as may be observed, the Bee 
logs still in position at the front of the sledge. en 

The figure next to the preceding is seated upon the ground and — 
apparently mending his net. The characters above the wood chopper — 
and the returning traveler are drawn upon the opposing base line. 
The figure in the attitude of running is going to the assistance of one 
who has caught a seal, the latter resisting capture by the use of his 
flippers, which are drawn extended from the body to denote their use ee 
in the present instance. The ring indicates a hole in the ice, while the e 
bar held in the hands is the piece of wood to which the line is secured. 

The illustration of fishing through the ice is shown in several records, 
but in none more graphically than in the figure nearest to the seal 
hunter above referred to. The native is here shown seated, and before 
him is a fish lying attached to a short line by which it is secured, while 
with the other hand the fisherman is holding his rod, the line passing 
through a hole, and beneath are shown the sinker and hook, while a 
fish is seen approaching to take hold. The representation of the trans- 
parency of the ice was no doubt beyond the ability of the artist, and he 
therefore very wisely made no attempt at any indication of a surface 
line. 

By turning over the pipestem the record may be renewed at the fig- 
ure of the umiak, containing five hunters, four of whom are using the : 
paddles, whilst the fifth is throwing a harpoon toward a large walrus. eo 
This creature has already been harpooned by a hunter in a kaiak, who ae 
is holding up one hand with his fingers spread, while in the other hand 
he holds his paddle. Upon the stern of the kaiak is the tloat, used in 
connection with the harpoon line. A second walrus is observed imme- 
diately behind the harpooned animal. 

At the extreme !¢ft of the stem is a crouching or kneeling hunter 
preparing to thr». . harpoon at a seal or female walrus, from whose 
mouth drops of wi.er or perhaps blood are seen to trickle. 

Upon the opposing base line of the pipestem is a single whale hunter 
in his boat, a small whale having been harpooned, while to the line a 
large skin float is attached to impede the animal’s motion. The other 
whale is escaping, and the water is shown spouting from the nostrils 
of both animals. 

The ornamentation upon the two lower sides, as well as the tree-like 
figures near the mouthpiece, will be discussed in connection with the 
evolution of ornamentation. 
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The specimen represented in the upper figure in plate 62 measures 
12 inches in length along the central line and 13 inches in height at 
the back of the bowl. The latter measures 24 inches across the top 
and is 14 inches in height. The pipestem is made of a fine compact 
piece of walrus ivory, which retains some of its lateral curvature as 
well as that visible from the front view. The bowl is symmetrical and 
was undoubtedly turned on a lathe. 

The characters portrayed along the middle base line, beginning 
nearest the mouthpiece, represent, first, a seal, then two water fowl. A 
walrus then appears above the surface and is looking after the umiak, 
which has passed in pursuit of a whale, and which creature has been 
attacked by one of the hunters. The second hunter is holding aloft 
his oar, a signal to indicate to others near by that assistance is wanted. 
The other men in the umiak are using the paddle so as to keep pace 
with the whale, which is shown spouting. 

The elevated scaffold which is next portrayed was a notched piece 
of timber set in place to serve as a ladder, and one person is shown 
ascending, a bundle being attached to his back—probably food—as the 
other person on the scaffold is occupied in preparing food of some kind, 
which is then suspended from the horizontal poles, as shown in the 
etching. The next illustration, to the right, represents a fisherman 
hauling up his net to dry, while another man is occupied in splitting 
wood, the wedges used for the purpose being shown in the log at the 
end resting upon another piece of wood or a stone, 

The house, which comes next in order, has two rooms, upon the roof 
of the smaller one being shown an individual carrying into the house 
some pieces of wood, which have been split by the wood chopper. The 
horizontal line at the top of the large room has suspended from it small 
round objects which denote some kind of food; and at the middle line, 
the shelf, used as a bed or for seat, shows three persons; the first one, 
with one leg hanging down, is pointing, or reaching, toward a dish 
containing food, as the second has already placed some into his mouth. 
The third person is lying down, with legs curved and his head resting 
upon a pillow or bale of some material found convenient for the pur- 
pose. The person seated upon the floor does not seem specially oceu- 
pied, and directly behind is a vertical line, upon which is a lamp, the 
usual method of constructing these being that of placing two soapstone 
lamps upon a crosspiece, so as to balance, the center of the latter being 
secured to a vertical stick. 

The last illustration denotes a dome-shaped structure with a smoke 
hole in the roof, one person being apparently busied with his pipe, 
while the other has before him a kettle, in which he is stirring with a 
stick or ladle. Between the two persons is the fire, from which the 
smoke is seen to rise and to escape through the opening at the top. 
Within the small room of the house above mentioned is a short 
vertical line, to which are attached some small globular figures. The 
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line represents the spout and is on the outside of the house, while the 
globules denote drops of water—similar to those portrayed on the pipe 
with the metal bowl, plate 61—and refers to the melting of the snow 
upon the roof, asthe approach of spring is referred to especially. On 
the opposite side of the specimen, the first character is a man, with a 
bundle on his back, running in the direction of an inclosure and deer 
drive. Two reindeer are already in the pen, while three animals are 
running toward it, closely pursued by the drivers, one of which is 
armed with bow and undoubtedly also arrows. 

The third person, walking along the upper base line, is in attendance 
at a fish trap, into which four fish are seen toswim. Beyond this is a tall 
pine, upon the summit being a bird, and half-way up, a small mammal. 

The scaffold beyond this has upon the roof a man engaged in hang- 
ing up deer, which have been captured and brought home by the two 

. men at the dog sledge, upon which is another deer. Immediately above 
these figures is a man leading a dog hitched to a sled and thus dragging 
home two seals—the latter represented upon their backs, just as these 
animals are gotten along easily on account of the abundance of hair. A 
large bear is shown upon his haunches, one native attacking him with a 
spear, while the second person has started to run away after shooting 
an arrow into the bear’s back. The remaining two figures denote two 
kinds of traps used in catching small animals, one being caught by a 
noose, while the second is a deadfall. 

Upon the upper base line, beginning nearest to the tall pine tree 
already described, one man is shown attempting to take a somersault, 
possibly as a pictorial portrayal of the sense of joy at the return of 
summer; the second person has a rod which he is dragging home. 
The two dogs are very cleverly portrayed, while the man next to the 
left is spearing an otter. The animal upon the ground seems to be 
intended for a marten. 

A clever sketch is presented in the next illustration, in which a native, 
with a pack on his back and a small bucket in his hand, is gathering 
berries. 

The record ends with a deer, which has been secured by means of 
suspending a strong noose over a path or trail frequented by the 
animal. The hunter has come up to kill the captive with a spear. 

The decorative designs are treated of elsewhere. 

The specimen shown in plate 63 measures 103 inches in length, 14 
inches in height at the highest part near the bowl space, and seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. 

This differs from the other pipes in the manner of placing the engray- 
ings, these occupying the lower spaces, while the upper bear the con- 
centric rings and diagonal lines. The left-hand figure in the upper 
illustration in the plate denotes a habitation with its entrance. Seated 
upon the projecting shelf seat is the drummer, holding the tambourine 
drum in one hand while with the other he grasps a drumstick. The 
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other figures are the dancers, in various .attitudes, with hands and 
fingers extended. Upon the roof of the entrance are two men in simi- 
lar attitudes, while within the entrance is one figure of a man in the 
attitude of falling forward upon the ground. The dance does not appear 
to be a shamanistic ceremony, as otherwise the indication of a demon 
would be observed. 

In front of the entrance is a group of figures in a threatening atti- 
tude, especially one of the men, who appears to be drawing his bow with 
the intention of shooting his vis-a-vis, who has a hand up as if guard- 
ing his face. There appears to have been a discussion respecting a 
seal—lying upon the ground between the men—which resulted as 
suggested. 

The next figure is shown in the attitude of spearing a seal in the 
water, the spear bladder being shown at the upper end of the weapon. 
The next man is dragging home a seal, while the next following is 
engaged with a like animal, stooping down at the tail and for some 
purpose not indicated. 

The large creature lying upon the base line, next to the right, is a 
whale. One of the hunters has a hatchet and is eutting up the ani- 
mal, while the two assistants are otherwise engaged at either end. 
Next toward the right, is another hunter in the act of dragging along 
upon a sledge his kaiak. The last person to follow has upon his sledge 
a seal which has been captured. 

Apart from the ornamentation in the upper ridge, there are two seals 
visible at the left. 

Upon the reverse side of the pipestem shown in the lower figure in 
plate 61, the regular ornamentation occurs likewise along the upper 
face, only two compartments at the extreme right being reserved for 
the figures of seals. 

Beginning at the right-hand end, and with the lower plane, a habi- 
tation, similar to the one upon the opposite side, is portrayed, the only 
difference being that there are two human figures drawn within the 
entrance to the home instead of one. 

Another figure of a man is upon the outside, seemingly leaning 
against the door, while behind him are two men in mortal combat, one 
preparing to thrust his spear, while the other has a drawn bow with 
arrow directed forward toward his victim. Some plants are shown 
upon the ground, which may have been the cause of the quarre: which 
seems to be indicated. 

Doctor A. Warburg, of Florence, Italy, kindly sent me sketches 
taken from a pipe similar to the preceding, which he founa in the col- 
lection of the American Museum of Natural History in New York 
City. An interesting pipe from St. Michaels is in the collection of the 
Georgetown College, Washington, District of Columbia. The story 
told by the etchings Is the same as in plate 62, and it appears as if a 
certain person, or persons, were the author of all of these examples, the 
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characteristics of the etchings being the same, as well as the general 
import of the narrative. In the Georgetown College specimen, how- 
ever, the base line above or against which are shown the figures in 
various pursuits and avocations extends from the front or bowl end 
spirally around th. stem back to the mouthpiece. This is unique so far 
as known, and appears to be simply a fancy on the part of the maker 
to cause quicker sale of the specimen, nearly all of this class of ivory 
workmanship being made for sale to visitors. 

Plate 24, fig. 2, is a triangularly-shaped drill bow from Sledge 
Island. Itis 134 inchesin length. The three sides are very fully deco- 
rated, the back of the bow bearing the greatest amount of work. 
The three square figures at the left represent scaffolds, upon which 
storehouses are located. Between these are two elongated figures rep- 
resenting winter habitations. Upon the house at the left are four 
human figures in various attitudes of gesticulation. The thin vertical 
line at the right of the entrance, having a small transverse scratch at 
the top, denotes a votive offering, indicating that one of the occupants 
of the house was lately deceased. Five men are seen under and about 
the second storehouse. Upon the next or second habitation from the 
left are four human beings, the larger being on all fours, as if in the 
attitude of watching those just mentioned. The next figure is oceu- 
pied with some small object at a fire, the smoke of which is seen rising. 

Of the two succeeding figures, one is apparently holding a line, while 
the other appears to be occupied in some gymnastic performance. 
Beyond the next storehouse is another habitation. Beside the two 
human figures will be observed smoke issuing from the fire, and a rack 
upon which are suspended some objects, possibly meat, or some other 
materials. The fourth habitation from the left, somewhat larger and 
more rudely drawn than the preceding, also has upon the roof five 
individuals, with arms and legs in various attitudes. The two vertical 
lines with a horizontal pole between them represent a meat rack, and 
the other lines indicate meat or fish. The six human figures immedi- 
ately to the right of this meat rack are placed so that the heads point 
toward the center of the record, while the feet of three rest on the bot- 
tom base line, and the feet of the other three on the top base line. 
This is intended to represent the idea of a cirele, as the individuals are 
engaged in a ceremonial dance. One of them, evidently the shaman, 
is shown with three lines projecting from the head, possibly indicating 
amask. From this point to the right end of the drill bow the record 
occupies both top and bottom lines of the illustration. Upon the 
dwelling to the right of the dancers are four human figures, one with 
a spear directed toward a deer, while the individual on the top of the 
roof is pointing with one hand toward the animals, and his companion 
has both arms raised in exclamation. The square elevated structure, 
adjoining the house, represents a storehouse. At the top of the rod, 
above these human figures, is a man dragging home a seal which he 
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has captured, while in front of him stands a reindeer which is being 

shot at by a native who is armed with bow and arrow. A little farther 

to the left, upon the same line, a man is lying flat upon the ground 

with his gun directed toward the deer. Between the two elevated 

storehouses are eighteen natives in various attitudes, participating in 

a dance. At the right is a winter habitation, upon which an Indian 

stands with one hand elevated, the object in his hand evidently denot- 

ing a tambourine drum. A votive offering is shown over the entrance 
to the habitation, while to the right is seen rising a column of smoke, 
Upon the seaffold beneath the square part of the structure represent- 

ing the storehouse is an inverted boat suspended for drying. <A partly 
obliterated figure of a human being occupies the space between the 
storehouse and the end of the rod. The under sides of the bow are 
filled with figures of habitations, racks from which are suspended 
pieces of meat, and individuals occupied with various domestic duties, 
One portion of another part of the record represents an umiak going 
away from land toward some small objects which are believed to repre- 
sent seal, while on the shore are represented four men dragging at a 
large animal, possibly intended to represent a seal, and in front of them’ 
a dog is hitched to another seal, dragging it home to the camp, possibly 
to the left. 

Plate 64, fig. 3, also represents an ivory drill bow from Diomede 
Islands. The ornamentation shown at the left end of the illustration 
is an attempt at duplicating the peculiar zigzag markings, the simple 
form of which is shown in plate 31, fig. 4. The next oblong figure on 
four piles represents a granary or food storehouse. Next is shown a 
human being with his arms extended in the act of making some ges- 
ture. To the right of this is a building resembling a white man’s 
habitation or trader’s store. The mammal to the right of this repre- 
sents a bear. Next come the figures of two walruses, and beyond the 
middle to the right is the outline of a large bear in the attitude of eat- 
ing some mammal which he has captured at the seashore, apparently 
a seal or large fish. To the right of this is a very crude figure, some- 
what resembling a whale, with the tail elevated and the head down, 
though from the “‘blowholes” there. appears to be some spray ascend- 
ing. The latter seems to be represented by dots instead of the usual 
short lines, To the right of this, upon the base line, is a long-necked 
animal denoting a seal, and beyond, at the extreme right, is a granary 
or storehouse elevated upon piles. Turning the specimen so that the 
upper line becomes the base line there will be observed at the left, to 
the right of the granary just mentioned, a figure of a seal, next two fair 
outlines of trees, and a walrus. The pointed figure, almost triangular 
in shape, appears to denote a summer habitation. The character in the 
middle of the record, apparently a scaffolding, is not clearly determin- 
able, as it seems to indicate froin one point of view a granary. upon a 
scaffold, but the projection at the left with two short vertical lines 
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depending therefrom suggests an attempt at denoting some form of 
animal, which seems obscured by the square structure attached to the 
opposite line. A little farther to the left is the figure of a man with 
arms outstretched, and beyoad this the body of a walrus with huge 
tusks. On the opposite side of the record, at the extreme right, is 
portrayed a rock projecting from the sea, upon which 
are resting four seals. A short distance beyond these his 
is seen an umiak, and toward the left a whale, from tt 
above the head of which is indicated by simple little 
triangular dots an explosion of spray, as is shown in 
the figure upon the opposite side of the drill bow. This is of peculiar 
interest, and indicates either inexperience in portraiture on the part of 
the native artist or a high degree in conventionalizing. The remaining 
figures can be readily determined and need no further interpretation. 
Upon the narrow convex edge of the bow in the center of the entire 
record is the outline of another whale with the 
triangular dots for spray being arranged a little 
nearer together so as to approach more nearly the 
usual method of indicating spray or water thrown 
wig. from the blowholes. To the right of this is a wal- 
ourring ep & warkes: rus and five seals, while to the left is a seal with 
its young on its back, and other characters readily determinable by the 
reader without further explanation. The bottom of the bow bears a 
continuous series for more than half of its entire length of conventional- 
ized seal heads, indicating ornamentation rather than an attempt at a 
historical record. 

Fig. 70 represents a native picking berries. This illustration is of 
peculiar interest, as the nucleated cireles upon the short leaved stems 
denote the fruit. The same figure with the blossom, in which the three 
short radiating lines are added to denote the flower, is shown on plate 
46 in the powder measure. Upon this too are the short lines running 
downward from the ring on the measure, to which are attached three 
berries, i. e., three nucleated circles. 

The engraving represented in fig. 71 is selected from a series of charac- 


Fig. 72. Fig. 73. 
CUTTING UP REINDEER. CUTTING UP REINDEER. 


Fig. 70. 
PICKING BERRIES. 


ters on anivory drill, locality unknown. The horizontal body represents 
a walrus, lying on its back, being cut up by the two men, the one at the 
left hand using a cleaver, while his companion is otherwise engaged at 
the head of the animal. The artistic execution, apparent, is extraordi- 
narily good; the lines being deep single creases, indicating the engraver 
to have been thoroughly experienced inthe use of the graver. 
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Two illustrations of natives cutting up reindeer are shown in figs. 72 
and 73, Both are very cleverly drawn, the limbs of reindeer being 
very naturally indicated, as assumed in dead animals. 

A very clever sketch of a native fishing through a hole in 
the ice is shown in fig. 74. The hole is indicated by a small 
circle while the ice itself is not shown—that being trans- 

' parent. One fish has already been caught, as shown above, 
t <= The absence of lines to denote ice is similarly evident in the 
Fig.74. Kolguey illustration on plate 10, 
— A seal caught through the ice is shown in fig. 75, the hole 
being shown back of the hunter by the single form of a loop, 
as in the illustration referring to seal spearing, fig. 76, where the hole 
is again indicated by a circle on the ice line. 

This scene is taken from the Chuckche chart, 

though the drawing is evidently of Eskimo type. 
The small loop above the nose of the seal is 
simply an indication that there is a hole in the 
ice, made by the seal for breathing. 

A likespecimen of Alaskan work is shown in fig. Fig. 75. 

77, where only the surface of the ice is shown, and = C4TC#!NG SEAL THROVGH THE 
the figure of animal is absent—beneath thesurface. 

The artistic execution of the several objects portrayed in fig. 78 is 

rather crude. The two summer habitations or tents at the 

left have between them a long pole from which are sus. 

pended cords for the reception of fish for curing. The 

person engaged in hanging up this article of food is drawn 

in a crouched or seated manner, not because he or she 

was so seated, but because the figure was made too large 

pe. 2 for the space within which to represent it in an upright 
~ "position. Figures in a seated pos- 
ture are always placed in contact with the sur- 
face upon which they are presumed to be so 
located, either upon the ground, in a canoe, or 


on a projecting shelf inside of the dwelling. —A,. 
The circumstance of a sick person being brought Fig. 77. 
before a shaman for treatment is quite differ- SPEARING SEAL. 


ent, as in such instances the human figure is 
drawn as if lying down and may not be in contact with the ground. 
The tree-like figure at the right of the tent is smoke arising from 
the fire. The two roofed buildings are 
tras aan built in imitation of the habitations of 
' white traders, one of them having a door 
Fig. 78. at the side, and a covered portico, or 

oo platform, at the side. 

The scene on the flat piece of bone shown in fig. 79 represents sev- 
eral subjects. In the upper half, at the right, is a summer shelter, 
within which are two figures. One is seated upon the floor, while the 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 64. 


te 


1. Bow wirn Faces, ORNAMENTED WITH PicTOGRAPHS, 
(Cat. No. 98887,U.S.N.M. [Accession number in record book is 58886.) From north 


side of Norton Sound, Colleeted by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 2. Dritt Bow STAINED WITH AGE. 


(Cat. No. 63622,U.8.N.M. Diomede Islands. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Fig. 3. Bow. 
(Cat. No. 49163, U.58.N.M. Diomede Islands. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 665. 
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Powpren Horn or ANTLER. 


(Cat. No, 129221, 
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Point Barrow. Collected by Lieut. P. H. Ray, U.S. A.) 
St. Michaels. Collected by L. W. ‘lurner.) 
Hotham Inlet. Collected by |. W. Nelson.) 


Collected by Lieut. Ray, U.S. Ay 
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other has his hands extended and elevated, as if calling attention to 
something of importance, or making the gesture for surprise. The tall 
tree-like object next to the habitation is a column of smoke arising 
from a heap of burning wood, visible upon the ground, while to the left, 
against the fire, is a kettle, in which some one is stirring with a stick. 
That the person is tired appears to be indicated by his resting his hand 
upon his knee as he leans forward toward his work. The rack, bearing 
a long horizontal pole, is next toward the left, and beneath it is a man 
hanging up fish, which has been prepared by the one at the fire. The 
individual has a piece of meat raised toward the bar, while before him 
is a vessel from which it was removed. The long net stretched from 
the left-hand scaffold pole to the end of the record is a gill net, a form 
used to set in shallow water and generally stretched at right angles to 
the shore line, in which manner more fish are intercepted than if it 
were parallel therewith. 

The small projections above and below the net are floats and sinkers. 

Plate 65, fig. 2, shows a powderhorn made of antler. It was obtained 
at St. Michaels. The specimen is decorated by incisions cut length- 
wise, to both sides of 
which are attached 
various figures of ani- 
mals, birds, and 
human habitations, 
The principal tigure 
shown in the illustra- Fig. 70. 
tion represents three 
summer habitations, 
while one of the natives is occupied in suspending meat from a drying 
pole. At the left of this is a habitation beneath which is shown another 
habitation, inverted, in which are portrayed four human beings. To the 
left is a fox, or wolf, holding in its paws some small creature, evidently 
game which it has captured. The animal seems to be pursued by a bird 
of prey shown to the left, both having probably been hunting the same 
quarry. 

Plate 65, fig. 3, represents a so-called ivory box for snuff, though the 
specimen appears to be made of horn. This was obtained at Hotham 
Inlet. The specimen is divided into four different compartments by 
means of transverse lines, each line consisting of parallel incisions 
decorated as in plate 28, figs. 2 and 4. The spaces contain representa- 
tions of fish, sledges, tree ornamentations, and various other charac- 
ters, notably the outlines of a number of human beings, apparently 
dancers with rattles. 

Plate 14, fig. 2, represents a bone or reindeer-horn specimen from St, 
Michaels. Upon the lower side, at the left, is represented a boat with 
four white men carrying out supplies from a trader’s store, within 
which and behind the counter stands ousther man with a hat upon his 
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head. To the right of this is shown another hut, about which four 
persons are occupied in preparing food. One is standing over a kettle 
with a utensil in his hand, as if stirring, while another, to the right of 
the smoke, is in the act of reaching into the vessel over which he is 
occupied. At the extreme right is a meat rack. By turning the speci- 
men upside down there will be observed approaching from the left a 
native pushing a sledge, to which are attached two dogs. In front isa 
native with hands lowered and extended, as if calling to urge forward 
the dogs. At the right is a scaffold which is in connection with an 
underground habitation. From the top of one of the smoke holes is 
seen rising a heavy cloud of smoke. Two natives are also portrayed, 
the one at the right with arms extended, as if making signals. To the 
left is an upright pole over the entrance of the habitation, which 
represents a votive offering. 

Plate 66, fig. 3 represents a kantag or bucket handle from Norton 
Sound. It is an old time-stained piece, and bears upon the lateral 
edges a few sharply incised figures, that upon the right or upper side 
denoting a procession of loaded sledges. The attitudes of the dogs 
following them, as well as of the men assisting, are very natural. Upon 
the opposite side of the middle are three kaiaks, on either side of which 
are a number of seals, while at the extreme left are two low mounds 
representing winter habitations. 

In plate 67, fig. 5, Nos. 2,3, and-4 indicate the summer habitations 
of some natives who had gone away to catch and cure salmon. The 
fish are drying upon the racks shown in Nos. 1 and 5; at the latter one 
the natives are hanging up fish, while at the other end of the rack is 
the ever present dog. 

No. 6 denotes the boat with three men inside, while the fourth is 
towing the vessel toward shore. 

The individual at No. 7 is making the gesture for calling attention to 
something which he has at his feet—probably a salmon. No. 8 is a 
native taking a skin of one of the dead animals, while Nos. 9 and 10 
are also going to join in carrying venison, as shown by Nos. 11 and 12, 
The dog between the two last named seems to scent the meat. No. 13 
is engaged in cutting up an animal, the cut in the abdomen being shown 
by two parallel horizontal lines. Nos. 14 and 15 are dead deer, over 
which the native at the last named is busied. No. 16 is lying flat on 
his stomach, holding a gun, as beyond the hillock, No. 17, he sees a 
herd of deer, some grazing and some lying upon the ground. The rack 
at 18 is where he had a camp at a former time, showing the locality to 
have been visited before. 

The entire village appears to have turned out, as shown in plate 67, 
fig. 3,to aid in dragging ashore a whale, No.1. Lines extend to either 
side, where groups of men are dragging at them, No.2. The figures on 
the animal are cutting off pieces, one at the left or head end having 
raised a long slice of blubber or skin, while at the other end one of the 
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men is receiving a piece from another; while still another, nearer the 
tail, is tossing a piece of the meat to a companion, whose arms are 
stretched out to receive it. 

Still another pair of natives are occupied with a large piece lying upon 
the ground. At No. 3 is a habitation, and at No. 4 the man is getting 
ready his sledges to haul the meat back to the house, where the long 
vertical ridge poles indicate that the meat is to be suspended from them. 
The natives at Nos. 6 and 7 are also in the attitude of some occupation 
in anticipation of having meat to hang up at the scaffold at No. 6. 

The inverted quadruped near the middle of the record, and above the 
rope, pertains to a record which was to rest upon the base line, on the 
upper surface of the same side, but which was not undertaken. 

The men at No. 5 are apparently using sledge runners upon which to 
drag their umiak to the shore, so as to approach the whale from the 
water side to assist in cutting him to pieces. 

Plate 67, fig. 3, represents a number of different avocations connected 
with the chase, and the artistic portrayal of the actions represented 
are peculiarly distinct and interesting. 

The left end of the record is somewhat marred by wear, but the first 
character to be intelligible, No. 1, denotes the horns of a slaughtered 
reindeer, of which the skin, No. 2, is outstretched upon the ground, 
At No. 3 are represented the horns and forelegs of the animal, which 
have been dressed for transportation to the village. At No. 4 is the 
skin of a female reindeer, while at No. 5 is visible the hunter seated 
upon the ground and smoking his pipe. His gun and quiver of arrows 
are indicated at Nos. 6 and 7 respectively. 

No. 8 denotes a bear which has been captured by the same hunter, 
whose figure is reproduced, and his companion. No. 11 represents a 
man engaged upon the section of a temporary shelter, while the indi- 
vidual at No, 12 is using a drill bow to rotate the stick, held by No. 13, 
in the act of making fire. Nos. 14 and 16 represent a boat’s crew who 
landed at the camp or shelter just named. The first of the figures is 
dragging the boat along shore, the one in the stern aiding in poling. 
No. 15 is the figure of a fish to indicate the purpose for which the party 
is away from their own home. 

At No. 17 is shown a man hanging meat upon the rack for drying, 
the strips of meat being visible the entire length of the horizontal pole 
to 19, which is the skin of a reindeer. The duties of No. 18 are not 
apparent, but he was evidently helping in the work of suspending 
pieces of meat. No. 20 is a winter habitation, before which is one of 
the inmates, No. 21, engaged in preparing food, or something that 
requires stirring. Before him is observed rising a column of smoke, 
No. 22, while at No. 22 is another kettle belonging to No. 23, who is 
also, apparently, going to assist in the culinary work. No. 24 is a canoe 
lying upon its side, so as to dry the bottom, and behind it is seen the 
owner engaged in cleaning and repairing the side. 
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The elongated figure at No. 25 is a fish net stretched out for drying. 
Other characters appear to have been made farther toward the right, 
but from use of the rod the surface has been worn so smooth as to 


obliterate them. 


1 2 3 4 5 , 3 
Fig. 80. 
ESKIMO ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


The etchings reproduced in plate 67, fig. 4, were copied from an ivory 
rod in the collection of the Alaska Commercial Company, and were 
interpreted by Vladimir Naomoff, a Kadiak half-caste referred to else- 
where. The left-hand figure represents a long rack from which a native 
has suspended reindeer hides, the person being portrayed at the right 
as in the act of descending from a short ladder. The dome-shaped 

figure is a habitation, before the door of which is 


a square figure—perhaps a kettle—from which 
smoke is arising. A native is next drawn in the 
act of shooting a reindeer, the arrows beingshown 


oe as if sticking in its back. The continuous body 

with eleven pairs of horns indicates that number 

of animals. To the right are several reindeer down upon the ground, 

two having been shot with arrows, the native being again shown in the 

act of shooting toward a herd of ten reindeer, wounding one which after- 

wards attacked him, and which he caught by the horns, as shown at the 
extreme right end of the record. 

The figure of the habitation No. 1, shown in accompanying illustra- 
tion fig. 80, has above it at the left a character resembling a cedar tree, 
but which denotes smoke. This resembles also the char- 
acter to denote spray or water as spouted by whales, illus- 
trations of which are found elsewhere. 

The individual seated over the entrance to the habita- 
tion, No. 2, is watching the amusements going on a short Pig. 82 
distance before him. Nos. 3 and 4 have made use of the ‘4™V# MAkine 
fishrack poles for horizontai bars, and while No, 3 is astride pics 
of his and gesturing with his conversation with No. 2, No. 4 is making 
a turn. 

The person indicated in No, 5 is preparing to run, the two remaining 
figures in Nos. 6 and 7 acting, perhaps, as coachers. 

Fig. 81, taken from the engravings on the ivory pipestem represented 
in plate 61, shows a native in the act of standing upon his head 
or taking a somersault. The representation is unique, and nothing 
approaching this kind of athletic sport has been elsewhere found upon 
the specimens in the collection. 

The seated figure in fig. 82 is holding with one hand a piece of wood 
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from which he intends to make a bow; the other hand holding an adz 
with which the greater part of the superfluous material is removed ere 
beginning the final cuts and scrapings to produce the ultimate form on 
surface. 

The illustration of two men wrestling is reproduced in fig. 83 from 
the pipestems shown in plate 62. The attitude of 


the men is realistic, and shows the clinch in a “cateh- 
as-catch-can” contest. 
This, fig. 84, is also reproduced from the same pro- 


Fig. 83. 


litic source, the pipestem, shown in plate 61. The 


man at the right has kicked the ball into the air, 
while his companion is ready to catch it, as is shown by the outstretched 
hands. 

Two men engaged in gambling are shown in fig. 85. That they are 
sitting close together is indicated not only by their apparent proximity 
but furthermore by the representation of the foot of one man extending 
beyond the back of his vis-a-vis. 

. Whether the game is played with cards, with 
i rc. sticks, or some other materials, is not determi- 
nable. 

The illustration in fig. 86 is not of uncommon 
occurrence in records of dances, those so indi- 
cated being the observers and not the participants in the ceremonials. 
The pipe represented in the native drawing is the Siberian pattern, an 
Eskimo reproduction of the general type being shown in plates 61 and 
62, in which the bow] is a vertical stem with a broad, rather flaring top 
with but a narrow and deep perforation, resembling 
the Chinese pattern in respect to the small quantity of wr 
tobacco which the smoker can consume at one filling. 

The effect is attained, however, as Mr. Murdoch in- 
forms me “that the smoker will take a deep inhalation 
of smoke—and vile smoke it is, generally—retaining it for a considera- 
ble time until he is compelled to take breath, when another similar 
inhalation of smoke is taken. This is repeated until the small charge 
of tobacco is consumed, The result is a most violent fit of coughing, 

becoming spasmodic and of such apparent- 


Fig. 84. 
FOOTBALL KICKED BY NATIVE. 


Fig. 85. 
NATIVES GAMBLING. 


ly painfal character as to lead one to believe 

P==4 that the poor victim is going to die at once.” 
Fig. 86. Many of the Indian tribes practice like 

NATIVE SMOKING PIPE. inhalations of smoke, the usual combina- 


tion among the Dakota tribes consisting of 

various kinds of purchased tobacco mixed in varying degrees with the 

inner red bark of the red osier Cornus stolonifera, or the leaves of Uva 

Ursi, found along the elevated lands of the upper Missouri and Yellow- 
stone rivers. 

The bark or the leaves are chopped up finely in the proportion, 
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usually, of two to one of tobacco, rubbed together in the palm of the 
hand and packed into the deep, narrow tube of the Catlinite pipe. 

The outer or dry part of the lips only are placed against the pipe- 
stem, and the moment a deep long pull is taken the outer corners of the 
mouth are slightly opened, without removing the lips from the tip, and 
a deep breath taken in order that as the air enters the mouth some of 

: the smoke held therein passes 
along down the trachea into the 
bronchial tubes, entirely filling 
Fig. 87. 


DANCE. 


the lungs. The expiration is per- 
formed by expelling the smoke 
through the nostrils, at the conclusion of which another deep draw at 
the stem followed by a like inhalation, this being continued with the 
regularity of ordinary breathing, at each inspiration smoke passing 
along with the air into the lungs. 

Frequent coughing spells result and bronchial troubles are very 
common among the males. The opportunities for close observation 
were especially good during the writer’s detail as surgeon at a military 
station at a time when the number of Indians upon the ration roll was 
13,500, and personal experience was abundant also, beth in the method 
of making and the acquirement of a severe attack of bronchitis, though 
of but limited duration. 

The group represented in fig. 87 is actively engaged in a dance, the 
various attitudes indicating considerable exertion. The seated figure 
is holding aloft his shaman tambourine drum, the stroke across the 
disk indicating the stick with which he produces the percussion. 


1234567 8 10 12 13 16 17 18 192021 22 
Fig. 
DANCE AND FEAST. 


The larger figure at the right is the chief officiating personage, and 
is engaged in chanting. One hand is directed toward the drummer, 
while the other is held aloft, in the act of supplicating aid from his 
daimon or guardian spirit. 

Fig. 88 is one of the very few illustrations of dances, and is perhaps 
the only one that seems to be of a social character, in consequence of a 
successful hunt. 

No. 1 isa man making the gesture for here, at this place, having 
reference to the village of which he is an inhabitant and of which the 
houses are, in part, shown in Nos, 18, 20, 22, 24, and the storehouse, 
No, 23. No. 2 is obliterated, and although it appears to resemble a 
human figure, it is more probably a peak, similar to the ones shown in 
Nos. 3 and 7. Nos, 4 and 5 are the hunters who, in the shelter of 
the hill No, 7, are crawling up to within shooting distance of the deer, 
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resting upon the ground at No.8. No.6 denotes a bow and two arrows, 
while another arrow, carried by the rear hunter, is shown above and 
between the two figures. 

The next portion of the record pertains to the feast given at the 
dance, the latter being graphically portrayed in Nos.9-17. The drum- 
mers are indicated at either end of the group of dancers, the one at No. 
9 being seated upon the ground. Nos. 10 and 11 are rather more 
violent in their attitudes than Nos. 12 and 13. No. 12 is shown with 
the right hand to the mouth to denote the gesture to eat, while with 
his left he is pointing in the direction of the feast awaiting them. 
No. 13 is indicating himself, and also points to the same place as No. 
12, indicating that he too will be there. No. 14 is also shown as 
making the gesture to eat, eating, or food, while with the other hand 
thrown backward is pointing in the direction of the habitations. No. 
15 seems to be acting in the manner of an usher, holding beth hands 
toward the place of the food, as if inviting the others to go. 

No. 16 is shown with his hands up, a common attitude given to per- 
sons portrayed as dancing or other excitement, such as surprise or 
alarm in hunting, ete., while No. 17 has risen from his place and is using 
the drum, similar to the one at No. 9. The summer habitations are 
shown in Nos, 18, 20, and 22, the persons indicated between them being 
members of the households near which they are represented. 

No, 23 is a seaffold storehouse, while No. 24 denotes a winter or per- 
manent habitation, with one of the inmates on the roof. 


+ 7 1 2 5 3 8 6 


Fig. &. 


WHALING SHIPS AND BOATS, AND VISITING NATIVES. 


In tig. 89 is portrayed an event which seems to have been of interest 
to the recorder, or owner of the record. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are whaling 
ships; from No, 2 is observed a feather-like figure rising from the deck, 
between the main mast and mizzenmast, which denotes smoke rising 
from the fire used for boiling blubber. At No. 3 the line is secured to 
walrus, which is being hauled aboard. 

Nos. 4 and 6 represent ships’ boats, while No. 5 is a native canoe, the 
recorder being indicated at the stem of No. 5, in the act of making a 
gesture with his left hand, and pointing with his right toward the diree- 
tion of the ship No, 1, upon which are two men, the one upon the bow- 
sprit of which is returning a gesture sign. 

The man at the stern of the last-named ship is also making a hailing 
sign to the canoe men at No, 4, 

The two crosses at No. 7 ave birds, while No. 5 is the walrus which 
has been secured by the crew of ship No, 3. 
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In fig. 90, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 represent whaling ships at anchor, the 
middle figure being somewhat obliterated by the wearing away of the 


4 5 1 2 3 


8 7 9 6 10 
Fig. 90. 


WHALEHUNTERS AND SHIPS. 


ivory of the bow. The anchor chain is seen at No.3. Nos. 4 and 6 are 
the ships’ boats in pursuit of whales, the specimen at No. 5 having been 
harpooned, while in No. 6 the hunter is reaching down to grasp the 
harpoon, the open hand being clearly indicated. No. 8 is a killer whale, 
while Nos. 9 and 10 denote seals diving into the sea. 


PICTOGRAPHIC RECORDS. 


This collection of records pertains more particularly to individual 
exploits—hunting and fishing, traveling and combat. It is practically 
impossible to classify all of the records or to relegate them to a spe- 
cific subject, as the sabjects are frequently not on one single theme, 
but embrace a number of ideas upon the same continuous face of 
ivory; therefore the records are necessarily classified according to the 
import of the majority of characters inscribed. 

In the accompanying series presented below there appears to be 
more allusion to individual performances than the record of an indefi- 
nite number of people. 

INDIVIDUAL EXPLOITS. 


The carving shown in fig. 91, made of a piece of walrus ivory, was 
copied from the original in the Alaska Commercial Company, San 
Francisco, California, and the interpretations were verified by Vladimir 
Naomoff, a Kadiak half-breed, to whom reference has already been 
made, 

No. 1 is a native whose left hand is resting against the house, while 
the right is directed toward the ground. The character to his right 
represents a “shaman stick” surmounted by the emblem of a bird—a 
“good spirit”—-in memory of some departed member of the household. 
It was suggested that the grave stick had been erected to the memory 
of his wife. 

No, 2 represents a reindeer. 

No. 3 signifies that one man, the designer, shot and killed another 
with an arrow. The elbow of the arm drawing the arrow is seen pro- 
jecting behind the back, illustrating close observation on the part of 
the artist. 
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No. 4 denotes that the narrator has made trading expeditions with a 
dog sledge. 

No. 5 is a sailboat, although the elevated paddle signifies that that 
was the manner in which the voyage was best made. The conspicuous 
and abrupt stem specifies that it was a heavy boat, for use in sailing, 
and not a baidarka. 

No. 6 represents a dog sied, with the animal hitched up for a journey. 
The radiating lines in the left-hand upper corner of the square contain- 
ing the pictograph are the rays of the sun. 

No. 7 is a sacred or ceremonial structure. The four figures at the 
outer corners of the square represent the young men placed on guard, 
armed with bows and arrows, to keep away those not members of the 
band, who are depicted as holding a dance. The small square in the 
center of the inclosure represents the fireplace. The angular lives 
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Fig. 91. 
RECORDS CARVED IN IVORY. 


extending from the right side of the structure to the vertical partition 
line show in outline the subterranean entrance to the structure or 
lodge. 

No. 8 is a pine tree, upon which a porcupine is crawling upward. 

No, 9, a similar species of tree, from the bark of which a bird {wood- 
pecker| is extracting larvee for food. 

No. 9 is a bear. 

No. 10 represents the owner of the record in his boat holding aloft 
his doublebladed paddle to call for help to drive fish into a net. 

No. 11 is an assistant fisherman, one who has responded to the call, 
and is observed driving tish by beating the water with a stick. 

No. 12 represents the net which, as is customary also among many cf 
the tribes of the Great Lakes, is usually set in moderately shallow 
water. 

No. 13, the figure over the preceding character, denotes a whale, with 
line and harpoon attached, which was caught by the fisherman during 
one of his fishing trips. . 
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A man in a kneeling posture, about to throw a spear at an animal, is 
shown in fig. 92. The attitude is lifelike and the sketch well made. 
An illustration of shooting a reindeer is shown in fig. 93. The man 
F is lying upon the ground and is using a gun instead of 
’ a bow and arrow. 
The illustration given in fig. 94 is a remarkably clever 
Fig. 92. bit of engraving, especially in the attitude assumed by 
THROWING HARPOOS- the native in drawing the bow. The arrow has already 
been discharged and is on its message of death, but a short distance 
from the head of the animal. Immediately in front of the hunter is a 
mound upon which is a tree, behind which the hunter approached to 
within shooting distance. The animal is 
drawn facing the hunter to indicate the ad 
fact that it was secured. os nd 
The flatness and absence of mark- 
ings upon the mound indicate the ditfer- mee. 
ence between it and a winter habitation. a 
The bag handle shown on plate 58, fig. 2, presents three panels, on 
which are portrayals of natural objects. The separating lines consist 
of pairs of vertical zigzag markings, while the front panel bears the 
figure of a hunter armed with a bow and 
ea arrow in pursuit of reindeer, one of these 
= eta he animals being indicated jn each of the 
Fig. 94. 
HUNTER SHOOTING REINDEER, 


two remaining panels. 

The two individual characters repre- 
sented in fig. 95 as Nos. 3 and 5 are 
intended to denote the same person. The one, as No. 3, is the hunter 
armed with bow and arrow, and by hiding himself behind the tree, No. 
2, he was enabled to shoot the buck, No. 1, when the latter had kept 
on grazing to within proper range. Being hidden from view of the doe, 
No. 6, by the hill, No. 4, the hunter imitated the call of the male, thus 
bringing within range the female. The figure in No. 5 represents, as 
above stated, the hunter, but in this additional form in order to give 


1 2 


Fig. 95. 
HUNTING DEER. 


him the gesture of calling or beckoning with the left hand, in the direc- 
tion indicated by the extended right arm and hand, the attitude of the 
animal also showing that it followed. The hunter has projecting from 
his mouth a short black line, denoting voice, produced by whistling or 
a decoy whistle. 

The sketch shown in fig. 96 is of interest on account of the indica- 
tion shown by the artist that the reindeer is wounded and can not 
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escape being shot by the hunter. The animal is placed in an attitude 
as if backing, the legs drawn so as to project slightly to the front to 
denote its inability to progress in that direction. 

The short line in the hand of the middle hunter is an arrow, which 
is being held toward the one shooting. The figure at the left is quietly 
observing thescene, 


smoking his pipe. 

tion is reproduced HUNTERS AFTER A REINDEER, 
in fig. 97, represent 
ing a hunter in his baidarka, paddling toward an ice pan upon which 
is quietly reposing a walrus. 

All the figures are heavily incised by vertical lines, the ice alone 
remaining as a hollow outline to indicate its transparent or translucent 
condition. 

The illustration of the two sides of a piece of ivory, fig. 98, is from 

Utkiawif, in the 

Point Barrow re- 

gion of Alaska, and 

wee. is described by Mr, 

HUNTER APPROACHING WALRUS. Murdoch! as being 

a piece of an old snow-shovel edge with freshly incised figures on both 
faces, which the artist said represented his own record. “The figures 
are all colored with red ocher. On the obverse the figures all stand 
on aroughly drawn ground line. At the left is a man pointing his 
rifle at a bear, which stands on its hind legs facing him. Then comes 
ashe-bear walk- 
ing toward the 
left, followed by 
a cub, then two 
large bears also 
walking to the 
left, and a she- 
bearin the same 
attitude, fol- 
lowed by two 
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Fig. 98. 
HUNTING SCORE ENGRAVED ON IVORY. (AFTER MURDOCH.) 


eubs,one behind 


the other. This was explained by the artist as follows: ‘These are all 
the bears I have killed. This one alone (pointing to the “rampant” one) 
was bad. All the others were good.’ We heard at the time of his giving 
the death shot to the last bear as it was charging his comrade, who had 


wounded it with his muzzle-loader. On the reverse the figures are in. 


the same position. The same man points his rifle at a string of three 
wolves. His explanation was: ‘These are all the wolves I have killed.’” 


1 Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-’88, 1892, p. 362. 
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Plate 59, fig. 3, shows a drill bow from Norton Sound. The orna- 
mentation upon one side consists of eleven wolves, while on the other 
side is represented a herd of reindeer, the herd being divided into two 
parts, between which is shown the figure of a wolf. 

It may be that the above instance records the fact of the owner 
being a successful hunter, and thus records a successful exploit, 
though the uniformity in outline of the animals suggests a tendency 
also toward ornamentation as 
well as portraying an occur- 
rence, 

The fungus-ash box shown on 
plate 56, fig. 5, shows along 
the upperline of illustrations a 
hunter with throwing stick and 
weapon running after some 
birds which he is desirous of 
securing. 

Upon the lower line the same 
person, perhaps, is shown be- 
hind a sledge riding his dog in 
pulling the conveyance. 

When the box is reversed, 
-there will be seen upon the upper 
line a clump of trees at the 
right, while to the left of these 
is a hunter kneeling in the atti- 
tude of shooting at a bear; be- 
hind the latteris anotheranimal, 
perhaps a mate. 

Upon the lower line is a ship, 
toward which two native boats 
are directed. The face at the 


HUNTING SCORE ENGRAVED ON IVORY (AFTER MURDOCH). left is apparently simply an 
attempt at caricature. 


The hunting tablet found by Mr. Murdoch at Point Barrow, and 
before referred to, is represented in plate 65, fig. 1. The description 
given by him is in connection with the illustration given on plate 56, 
fig. 1, referring to the reverse of the tablet. 

The accompanying illustration, fig. 99, and description is from Mur- 
doch’s report on the Point Barrow Eskimo,' and appears to be one of 
the four specimens brought back by him. The tablet is of ivory, 4.5 
inches long and 1 inch wide. On each face is an ornamental border 
inclosing a number of incised figures, which probably represent actual 
scenes, as the tablet is not new. 


1Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88, 1892, p. 361 et séq. 
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Mr. Murdoch says: 


The figures on the obverse face are colored with red ocher. At the upper end, 
standing on a cross line, with his head toward the end, is a rudely drawn man holding 
his right hand up and his left down, with the fingers outspread. At his left stands 
a boy with both hands down. These figures probably represent the hunter and his 
son. Just below the cross line is a man raising a spear to strike an animal which is 
perhaps meant for a reindeer without horns. Three deer, also without horns, stand 
with their feet on one border with their heads toward the upper end, and on the 
other border near the end are two bucks with large antlers heading the other way, 
aud behind them a man in a kaiak. Between him and the 
animal which the first man is spearing is an object which 
may represent the crescent moon. The story may perhaps be 
freely translated as follows: “ When the moon was young, 
the man and his son killed six reindeer, two of them bucks 
with large antlers. One they speared on land, the rest they 
chase | with the kaiak.” 

On the reverse the figures and the border are colored black 
with soot. In the left-hand lower row is a she bear and her 
cub heading to the left, followed by a man who is about to 
shoot an arrow at them. Then come two more bears heading 
toward the right, and in the right-hand lower corner is a 
whale with two floats attached to him by a harpoon line. 
Above this is an umiak with four men in it approaching 
another whale which has already received one harpoon with 
its two floats. The harpoon which is to be thrust at him 
may be seen sticking out over the bow of the boat. Then 
come two whales in a line, one heading to the left and one to 
the right. In the left-hand upper corner is a figure which 
may represent a boat bottom up on the staging of four posts. 
We did not learn the actual history of this tablet, which was 
brought dowh for sale with a number of other things. 


Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins figures an arrow straight- 
ener of walrus ivory (fig. 100) which is almost an 
exact reproduction in form of that shown in plate 8, 
fig.1. The latter is from the Diomede Islands, and 
bears the figure of a reindeer only. That shown by 
Mr. Dawkins bears along one edge a row of reindeer, 
while at the opposite margin of the same side a 
series of seven figures, five of which resemble the 
human form, each with antler and headdress, and 
outstretched arms, from the sleeves of which are 
suspended what appears to denote fringe—short 
serrations. Two figures are placed in profile and in that position more 
nearly resemble reindeer rampant, though the characters are evidently 
intended to represent the same idea as that expressed in the five 
preceding ones.' 

Another illustration from the same work and author relates to a 
hanting scene, two natives being represented as in pursuit of two 
reindeer, one of which has been shot and is lying down.’ 


— 


+ Early Man in Britain. London, 1880, p. 238, tig. 92. 2 Iden , p. 239, fig. 93. 


Fig. 100. 
ARROW STRAIGHTENER. 
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Plate 22, fig. 1, represents an ivory drill bow from Kotzebue Sound, 
The implement is 15 inches in length and seven-eighths of an inch in 
width. Besides being undulating the specimen is polished down at 
intervals of 2 inches in such a manner as to represent or produce slight 
constrictions, as will be observed from the illustration. It represents a 
hunting record, the hunter or owner of the specimen being shown at the 
left in the attitude of shooting at a bear, which animal is accompanied 
by seven others of the same species. Some of these are separated by 
vertical lines, thus forming partitions in the record. At the extreme 
right is another illustration of whale hunting, and to intelligently un- 
derstand the engraving the bow must be turned around. The hunteris 
here represented in his kaiak, above which is an irregular circle con- 
nected with the whale by a sharply defined line. This represents a 
harpoon cord and the seal-skin float which is usually attached to impede 
the progress of the captive. The whale is represented with great 
accuracy. Above the outline of the kaiak will be seen a native draw- 
ing a bow, the arrow being directed forward toward a flock of geese, 
numbering seven, one preceding the other, in a very lifelike attitude. 

Plate 68, fig. 2, shows an old and age-stained specimen of ivory, also 
representing a drill bow, from Kotzebue Sound. The under surface is 
the one represented in the illustration. At the extreme left are five 
bear skins and a long-tailed animal which may denote the otter. To 
the right of the vertical line—the line denoting the separation between 
two records—are engraved the figures of three white men, or perhaps 
only two, as the two are of the figures portrayed with the rimmed 
hats. One of these is handing a small object to his companion, whose 
hands appear to be stuck in his pockets. To the right of this individual 
are six cone-like objects connected at the apex by a continuous line, 
and between which are rude upright objects resembling columns of 
smoke. These are summer habitations, with probably indications of 
smoke from the camp fires. In the middle of the record are two cone- 
like structures, denoting mountains, between which is a semicircle 
deeply engraved with short lateral lines representing a conventional 
tree symbol with branches at either end and upon the sides. The sig- 
nifiecation of this appears to be that between two mountain regions 
occurs an abundance of timber. This method of portraying an abun- 
dance of anything is very similar to a common practice adopted by many 
of the Indian tribes of the United States, especially the Ojibwa and 
some of the Shoshonian tribes.'| The four triangular figures to the right 
represent huts, while a continuous line extends from the mountain 
toward the right and connects with a man disguised in a wolf skin. 
The signification of this is not clear. It may denote the act of a shaman 
in such disguise approaching the habitations and extracting something 
therefrom, or he may intend harm to one of the occupants; or it may 


‘Compare with portrayal of mountains and adjoining marsh on the “Chuekehe 
Year record,” in plate 81, at fig. 26. 
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signify that in this disguise he was enabled to approach walruses and 
shoot them. This method of disguise was practiced by some of the 
prairie tribes of Indians west of the Mississippi River. Many shy ani- 
mals may thus be approached to within shooting distance, while the 
human form would at once alarm them and cause them to escape. 
Three walruses are drawn upon the record, and as their heads are 
placed in the direction of the human figure, it is believed that this is 
intended to denote their capture by the hunter, this practice being 
verycommon. On the contrary, had they not been secured, their heads 
would have been placed in an opposite direction. At the extreme right 
are six bear skins upon the ground, in an upright position, very much 
resembling the conventionalized figures of skins shown in plate 22, 
fig. 3. 

On the opposite side or upper curve of the bow is a very rare char- 
acter; in fact, the only instance observed in the entire collection in the 
possession of the National Museum in which the pudendum is indicated. 

This character was referred to in conversation with Mr. Murdoch, 
who questioned the writer with reference to its occurrence in picto- 
graphs from Point Barrow. At the time of the conversation the 
engraving had not yet been observed. The creature immediately to 
the right of this is a walrus which has been harpooned, as the projecting 
weapon illustrates, and through it is the flying harpoon line connecting 
it with the hunter in the bow of a fine large umiak occupied by seven 
hunters. The next character is an umiak burrying to the right in 
pursuit of a whale, the harpoon having been thrown forward and 
apparently into the animal. The next figure is that of a human being 
with one hand to his head and the other to his groin, the sharply incised 
line extending downward from the middle of the abdomen. The sig- 
nification of this is not clear. Further toward the right are the out- 
lines of two kaiaks, the shapes of which are very graceful, while only 
one shows the presence of a hunter, the other being incomplete. The 
record is.concluded upon this side of the bow by the figures of two 
walruses. 

Upon one side are a number of walruses and other animals, while 
near the left is the portrayal of a whale, to which the harpoon line and 
float seems attached. Some short figures are introduced to fill up the 
space. On the remaining side we have at the extreme left a seine net, 
to the right of which are several animals not identifiable with certainty, 
as the engravings are very crude on this record. A number of wal- 
ruses, a whale, and a man in a kaiak occupy the greater portion of the 
remaining part of the record, while a single triangular habitation is 
shown, together with two crudely drawn figures of wolves. 

Plate 24, fig. 1, shows a drill bow from Cape Darby, where it was 
collected by Mr. E. W. Nelson. It is of ivory, and measures 134 inches 
in length. It is a hunting record, the story beginning at the right 
hand. The hunter is shown with gun raised, directed toward a herd of 
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reindeer. Above fourteen of these animals will be observed black spots 
denoting bullets, and indicating that that number of animals were shot 
The remaining five have no such marks, which indicates that that num- 
ber were with the herd, but were not secured. The peculiarity of this 
unique record is the indication of the bullets, each denoting capture 
of the game, whereas in most other records from the same region the 
indication of the capture of game consists in the heads of the animals 
being turned toward the hunter; those animals seen and not captured 
being turned in an opposite direction. 

By reversing the bow so as to bring to proper view the small figures 
at the left-hand upper corner, the reader will perceive at the left an 
elevated storehouse, to the right of which is a small mound represent- 
ing a winter habitation, while next to the right of this is another struc. 
ture of similar character. The main figure portrayed has a thin line 
extending from himself to one of tie reindeer of the preceding group, 
indicating that another hunter captured it by means of a lasso or rope, 

On the under side of the bow is a seal-hunting scene. At the left 
are five kaiaks, four of the hunters being represented with the paddle 


10 ll 12 306CUidA 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
Fig. 101. 
RECORD OF HUNT. ALASKA. 


uplifted horizontally to indicate the presence of game and to call the 
attention of other hunters to the animals, To the right of the fifth 
boat is a fish. The next character represents a kaiak, the occupant of 
which also holds his paddle horizontally above him, as he is approach- 
ing two seals, and indicates to the occupants of the umiak to approach 
and eapture them. One of the hunters in the umiak is portrayed with 
agun. The figure at the extreme right represents a fish. 

Ou the edge of this drill bow is a series of figures apparently 
intended to fill up the space. The twelve beginning at the left repre- 
sent seals facing the right. Then come five larger animals facing the 
left, all of these apparently half in water, their projecting heads and 
bodies very much resembling some characters used for the portrayal of 
water fowl. The next character, which is T-shaped, is a conventional- 
jzed whale tail. The next character to the right is not sufficiently 
clear to admit of certain identification, but the next four represent 
deer, Beyond the vertical bar are sixteen rudely executed figures of 
seals, 

Fig. 10Lis a record of a hunting expedition, reproduced from an ivory 
drill bow in the collection of the Alaska Commercial Company, San 
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Francisco, California. The animals secured by the hunter are shown, 
as well as those observed by him during the trip, but not secured. 
Nos. 1 and 2 represent deer; No. 3 is the outline of a porcupine, next 
to which is the habitation of the hunter, No. 4. Smoke is seen issuing 
from the roof of the hut, while at the door is the hunter's wife with a 
vessel, No. 5. At No. 6 is the outline of the hunter himself in the atti- 
tude of shooting an arrow, thus indicating the weapon used by him. 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9 are beavers; Nos, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 are martens; 
No. 15 is a vessel, according to the interpretation given by Naomoff, 
although there are no specific characters to identify it different from 


Fig. 102. 
HUNTING SCORE ENGRAVED ON IVORY. (AFTER MURDOCK.) 


the preceding; No. 16 is a land otter; No. 17 represents a bear, while 
No. 18 is a fox; No. 19 is a walrus, the tusks being perceptible at the 
left side; No. 20 is a seal, while No. 21 represents a wolf. 

As above remarked, the animals are all indicated; those with the 
heads turned toward the hunter were secured, while those with the 
head turned away from him were observed, but not secured. 

The story told by the pictograph, together with the text in the 
Kiateyamut dialect of the Innuit language, is as follows: 


Hui‘nuna’gra hui/pugtu’a picu’qulu’a mus‘quili‘qnat. pamu’qtulit’ 
I (from) my place I went hunting (for) skins. Martens 
(settlement) 
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taqi‘mén, ami’daduk’ aylaluk’, a’quia‘mik piqu’a  aylaluk’; 
five. weasel one, land otter caught one: 
kugu‘lwhunumuk’ aylaluk’, tun’dumuk ti’guqli‘ugu’ melu’ganuk’, 
wolf one. deer (I) killed two, 
peluk pinai‘unuk, nu‘nuk  pit’quni’, maklak’muk pit’quni’, 
beaver three poreupine (I) canght none, seal (I) caught none, 
atshi‘anamuk’ _—spit’quni’, uaqi‘lamuk’ sipit’quni’, tagu’ yamuk’ 
walrus (1) caught none, fox (1) caught none, bear 
pit’quni’. 


(I) canght none. 
In the collection from Point Barrow is one example, of which an 


illustration is here reproduced in fig. 102. It is a piece of the edge of 


an old snow shovel, and measures 4.2 inches long, with a loop of thong 
at the upper edge to admit of suspension. It is covered on both sides 
with freshly incised figures, colored with red ocher, and is described 
by Mr. Murdoch as follows:' 

The obverse is bordered with a single narrow line. At the left is a man standing 
with arms outstretched, supporting himself by two slender staffs as long as he is. 


In the middle are three rude figures of tents, very high and slender. At the right 
is a hornless reindeer heading to the left, with a man standing on its back with 


4 
Fig. 103. 
HUNTING SCORE ENGRAVED ON IVORY. POINT BARKOW. (AFTER MURDOCH.) 


his legs straddled apart and his arms uplifted. On the reverse there is no border, 
but a single dog and a man who supports himself with a long staff are dragging an 
empty rail sledge toward the left. 

I find no mention of the use of any such scores among the eastern Eskimo. 


The engraving represented in fig. 103 is from a flat piece of the out- 
side of a walrus tusk 9.7 inches long and 1.8 wide at the broader end. 
The engravings are very crude, when compared with some of the work 
from the west coast of Alaska. The specimen is one of the four pieces 
brought back from Point Barrow by Mr. Murdoch, and the following is 
his description.’ 

The figures are incised on one face only and colored with red ocher. The face is 
divided lengthwise into two panels by a horizontal line. In the upper panel, at the 
left, is a man facing to the right and pointing a gun at a line of three standing deer, 
facing toward the left. Two are bucks and one a doe. Then come two bucks, rep- 
resented without legs, as if swimming in the water, followed by a rude figure of a 
man in a kaiak. Below the line at the left is an umiak with five men and then 
a cow of twelve conventionalized whales’ tails, of whigh all but the first, second, 
and fifth are joined to the horizontal line by a short straight line. The record may 
be freely translated as follows: ‘‘I went out with my gun and killed three large 


‘Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88, 1892, pp. 363, 364, fig. 363. 
*Idem, p. 362, 363. 
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reindeer, two bucks, and a doe. I also speared two large bucks in the water. My 
whaling crew have taken ten whales.” The number of whales is open to suspicion, 
as they just fill up the board. 

In the above description the author does not state, as he has done in 
another instance, that the interpretation was obtained from the native 
owner, and it may therefore be assumed that he ventures the interpre- 
tation himself. The statement at first that the animals were deer and 
later on reindeer is confusing in the attempt to differentiate between 
the objective portrayal by the natives of the two species of animals. 
It is evident that the reindeer is intended, because of the unusually 
long, narrow antlers and their forward direction in their position upon 
the head. It is unfortunate that no other pictographs from Point Bar- 
row are at hand, in order that satisfactory comparison with other rep- 
resentations of deer and reindeer might be made so as to make note of the 
specific differences, as we find so elaborately portrayed in the records 
from Sledge Island, Norton Sound, and elsewhere. 

The reference to a female animal is perhaps a randem one, because 
the natives of Alaska, as well as the aborigines of North America 
generally, are too cautious and matter of fact to portray that which 
they do not intend. The horns upon the third animal—the doe(?)—are 
too strikingly like those upon the two preceding specimens to denote 
anything different from them in sex. 

The statement that “the number of whales is open to suspicion” is 
worth noting, as frequently a large number of anything is denoted by 
an indefinite number of conventional indications of such objects. 
Various examples are given in which such large numbers have been 
engraved with an ornamental or decorative motive, leading ove to sus- 
pect the true import intended by the recorder. A common example is 
found in the ordinary “war bonnet” of eagle plumes, worn by several 
of the so-called Prairie tribes of Indians. The single feather is gained 
by a warrior when he either kills an enemy or is one of the first four to 
reach and touch the fallen enemy with the coup stick, a bow, or any 
other object. Theact of being able to reach the enemy in such manner 
is deemed by the Indian to denote that he is nearer and more in danger 
than the one who may have fired the fatal shot. After a number of 
plumes have been thus gained by a warrior, each to indicate an exploit 
of valor, the number becomes inconvenient for attachment to the scalp 
lock and the long plumed bonnet is permitted, provided the one so 
entitled thereto is able to purchase such a decoration, the present value 
of eagle plumes varying from #1 to $2 each. 

In similar manner an indefinite number of items, to denote many, is 
often portrayed in pictorial records of various rudely remote peoples; 
aud it is probable that the above is only another instance, of which 
others are noted in the present paper, 
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HUNTING AND FISHING, 


The characters in plate 69, fig. 3, at Nos. 1, 2, and 3, denote whales, 
while at Nos. 4,5,6,and 7 are indicated four American whaling ships. 
The one at No.7 is placed in a foreshortened position, something sel- 
dom expected to be so reproduced by primitive peoples. 

No. 8 appears to be an ice pan, at the base of which two men seem to 
be in the water with hands uplifted to attract attention; while No. 9 is 
a seal fisher hastening forward. The harpoon is seen resting upon the 
rack upon the fore part of the canoe, as is also perceptible in No. 10, 
The large bodies behind the occupants of the boat are floats used to 
retard the swimming and escape of harpooned seals. 

The manner of hunting sea otter is as follows: In Alaska the Aleuts or other 
natives are the otter hunters. A large number of bidarkas take provisions for a 
day or two, and when the weather is calm, put out, often out of sight of land. When 
arrived on the banks most frequented by these animals, the bidarkas form a long 
line, the leader in the middle. They paddle softly over the water so as to make no 
disturbance. If any Aleut sees an otter’s nose, which is usually the only part above 
the surface, he throws his dart and at the same time elevates his paddle perpendicu- 
larly in the air. The ends of the line dart forward, so as to encircle the animal in a 
cordon of bidarkas, and everyone is on the watch for the second appearance of the 
otter. The same process is repeated until the animal, worn out with diving, lies 
exhausted on the surface, an easy prize for his captors. The skin belongs to the 
hunter who first struck it, or to him who struck nearest the head.' 


Plate 69, fig.2. Capture of polar bear|{?'. The signification of the 
illustration is that a bear was observed eating a seal, when the natives 
of the village at No. 9 went forward in the canoes, Nos. 5 and 6, when 
one of the bravest made the attack with a spear. The seal is indicated 
at No. 1. 

The figure at No. 4 is not explained; while at No.5 a canoe is still 
resting upon the scaffold drying. 

In plate 69, fig. 1, is a record of a whale and seal hunt. No. lisa 
seal which has been captured by the two hunters, Nos. 2 and 3, and is 
being dragged to shore for return home. The hunter is carrying his 
seal lance before him like a staff, while No. 3 is carrying his at a charge. 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6 are baidarkas with the oarsmen within, the foremost 
individual in No. 6 having harpooned a whale, which is heading away, 
spouting. The object between the boats, Nos. 5 and 6, is a seal diving 
out of harm’s way. The hunter at No. 8 has caught a seal, No. 10, and 
on the line is a small disk which denotes the float used. In some picto- 
graphs the disk represents the opening in the ice, through which the 
line is dropped, although this may be in the air and resemble a float. 

No: 11 is indefinite, while Nos. 12 and 13 denote the summer or tem- 
porary habitations, erected for a short sojourn only, until the meat 
has been secured which is being placed upon the rack, No, 14, by the 
person shown at the left end, in that employment. 


‘Dall, Alaska and its Resources, pp. 490, 491. 
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The vertical strokes continuing beyond this to the end of the record 
are simply ornamental, the space being deemed too small for further 
records. 

At Nos. 16 and 17 are two baidarkas to indicate that the seal was 
captured while on a hunt by boat. 

The accompanying illustration, in plate 69, fig. 4, represents a fleet 
of canoes, the natives having gone on a hunt, although the leading 
umiak only is shown to be engaged in harpooning a whale, No. 7, which, 
quite unusually, is portrayed with the tail projecting from the water. 
The animal in front of it is a seal. The No. 9 character denotes a 
seal diving out of the way. One of the men in No. 12 boat is making 
a signal of surprise to the boatmen behind, as he has observed the 
whale in sight and has thus given the alarm as well. 

No. 1 seems to have been intended for a specific character, but may 
have remained unfinished, merely touching up the right-hand end so as 
to be ornamental. The two figures in Nos. 2 and 3 indicate wolves, 
the number captured by the party in the baidarka, No. 4. No. 5is a 
whaler observed by the hunters. 


Fig. 104. 
RIVAL WHALE HUNTERS. 


An illustration of rivalry in hunting the whale is given in fig. 104, 
but the sequel does not appear. The two boats were pursuing the same 
animal, which is shown spouting, and the harpoon throwers are in the 
attitude of casting their weapons at the same instant. 

The etching is strongly and artistically executed. 

Plate 64, fig. 2, represents a very old ivory bow drill from the Dio- 
mede Islands. The specimen is actually brown with age and bears 
incisions upon four sides. The surface shown in the illustration bears 
at the left a large umiak in which are four hunters, the one in the bow 
being represented as throwing a harpoon toward an approaching 
whale. Beyond this figure is a hunter in his kaiak who has thrown 
his harpoon at a whale, the latter being represented with the head pro- 
jecting vertically from the water. The short irregular character in the 
stern of the kaiak represents the inflated seal-skin float. Two other 
whales in this upright position are shown to the right of the above 
mentioned, and they are approached from the right by two hunters in 
a large umiak, the one in the bow being also represented as having 
cast a harpoon, the line extending from his hands to the animal. At 
the extreme right is a hunter in his kaiak. Upon the opposite side of 
the specimen, beginning at the left, is a walrus being dragged forward 
by four men. To the right of this group are shown four kaiaks each 
with its hunters, and each hunter having his harpoon elevated horizon- 
tally above his head as in the act of throwing. Behind the hunters 
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are represented the usual figures of the inflated seal skins used in 
connection with the harpoon line. Three large figures of walruses 
are next shown, upon the back of the first being portrayed a young 
one. At the right of the upright walrus is an umiak containing four 
hunters who are traveling toward the right in pursuit of a whale, 
towards which the hunter in the bow of the umiak is casting his har- 
poon. Upon the upper narrow edge of the rod are a number of small 
figures, at the extreme left six natives being shown, each with one arm 
elevated, and a small line extending from the hand to the head, very 
much suggesting the use of the pipe as in the act of smoking. Three 
seals are next drawn, beyond which are two kaiaks, and beyond these 
the figures of six seals. The entire series of characters are arranged 
with such apparent regularity as to suggest more of an attempt at 
ornamental decoration than the portrayal of any experience in hunt- 
ing. The narrow face opposite to this bears two horizontal parallel 
lines within which are a number of narrow cross lines and two cireular 
indentations, neither of which appear to have any special significance 
further than an attempt at simple ornamentation. 

Another illustration of whale and seal hunting is given in plate 70, 
fig. 1. The four creatures indicated by No. 1 are seals, toward which 
the native in the canoe is paddling, No.2. Above him is a small cross 
denoting a bird in flight. The spouting whale, shown in No, 3, is har- 
pooned by the man in the bow of the baidarka, No. 4, while the man 
behind him is holding aloft his cateh—a large fish—while with his right 
hand he is also calling attention by the gesture of surprise. The others 
in the boat are paddling to keep up with the whale. 

Nos. 5 and 6 appear to be seals, although the latter resembles more 
nearly the smaller whales, as drawn in other pictographs, yet this can 
scarcely be, as the hunter, No. 7, is lying upon the ground and resting 
his gun upon a ridge or rock, in the attempt to shoot the animals. 

The hunter at No. 8 is stealthily coming up to No. 7, carrying a gun 
or lance. 

No. 9 denotes three seals, while No. 10 is a hunter awaiting their 
approach, he lying behind a small heap of what, by its remaining 
untouched by the graver, would appear to be ice. 

No. 11 is a boat being carried out of the water, a whale, No. 12, hav- 
ing been killed and ready to be cut up. No. 13 is a baidarka containing 
some returning whales, while No. 14 is a seal, the hunter taking it to 
his habitation at No. 15, the interior view being disclosed, showing 
within two of the hunter’s family, one seated upon the floor while the 
other is addressing some words to him, or her, as denoted by the atti. 
tude of the hands. Another permanent dwelling is indicated at No. 
16, the smoke rising out of the smoke hole, while the owner is at the 
side entering into conversation with the others because of the return 
of the lucky hunter. 

The accompanying fig. 105 is interesting because two different pur- 
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suits are represented, one being interrupted in order to prosecute 
another. The natives had gone out in their baidarkas to fish, as indi- 
cated by the middle figure of No. 2 group holding up two fish which 
had been caught, and the man No. 4 also having a large salmon (1) 
attached to a pole. A whale was observed spouting, No. 1, when the 
boatmen started after him, the foremost one darting his harpoon into 
the animal while the one on the stern began to make signals, calling to 
his companious that there was game in sight. The signal is the com- 
mon one of holding aloft, horizontally, an oar so that it may be seen by 
those toward whom it is held and intended to be seen. The signal was 
observed, as we perceive in No. 3 the three men pushing into the water 
the baidarka, lying on its side, the middle man holding the harpoon 
while the one at the right is pushing at the vessel. No. 4, as already 
stated, has a fish attached to a pole; No. 5 is making gestures, also 
calling to others to come, while No. 6 is seen walking toward the shore 
with a rod, probably intended for an oar. 

The three small crosses in a horizontal line above No. 3 denote birds 
flying in air. 

Plate 66, fig. 1, consists of a short ivory handle for carrying a kantag 
or bucket. It is a very old, yellowish-brown piece. of ivory, and was 
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Fig. 105. 
WHALE HUNT. 


obtained at St. Michaels. The engraving is characteristic of the locality, 
being deep and boldly cut. Upon the upper surface shown in fig. 1 
appears an umiak with four hunters, the one in the bow preparing to 
throw his harpoon toward a whale. In front of the latter is another 
umiak, the man in the bow of which is also throwing his harpoon to a 
whale, while in front of the latter is a projecting fluke, indicating an 
animal of similar species descending into the water, while to the right 
is an umiak, the occupant of which is endeavoring to throw his harpoon 
into the whale just referred to. At the extreme right is another umiak 
with four men, the one in the bow also harpooning a whale. The head 
of the latter is drawn very much in imitation of a tuskless walrus, and 
might be mistaken for that animal, or a seal, but for the spray of water 
which is represented as being thrown from the blow holes. Turning 
the handle around, we perceive advancing from the right two umiaks with 
masts erect, upon which are several indefinite figures. A little farther 
on, however, is shown a whale to which a line is attached, indicating 
that he has been harpooned, while the shapeless figure referred to may 
possibly indicate the inflated skin which is always attached to impede 
progress in the case of an escaping monster of this kind. The curious 
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figure a short distance above the whale and directly opposite to the 
fluke spoken of in the record above, represents an island with its ele- 
vated center and precipitous sides. Upon the other side of the top 
carving the drawings are a little more delicate. Two of the most con- 
spicuous characters on the left side represent seal nets. The two 
umiaks are proceeding in the direction of a whale which appears to 
have been harpooned, as at the end of a long thin line there appears 
attached the usual float. The figure at the extreme end is that of a 
seal, while the one to the left of it may be another animal of the same 
species. Between the latter and the whale is a very small and very 
delicately drawn kaiak. The man represented has a paddle, while a 
spear projects backward and upward behind him. 

On the under surface of the bow, between two parallel lines but a 
quarter of an inch apart, are about twelve characters denoting various 
animals which the hunter wishes to intimate he has killed. Some of 
them can be identified, while others can not, the drawing being rather 
crude. 

The specimen shown in plate 59, fig. 2, is from Cape Prince of Wales, 
and represents a variety of hunting records. Beginning at the left 
hand along the lower edge is visible a very crudely carved figure of a 
native with a spear, following two bears. To the right is a native 
kneeling, preparing tc shoot. The next four figures represent umiaks 
loaded with native hanters going to sea. These are followed by the 
igure of a whale which is being harpooned by the hunter in the bow of 
an umiak immediately to the right. The next figure is that of a dog, 
and the next a native who has hold of a thong by which he is leading 
another dog. Then we observe a hunter dragging a seal, while a short 
distance above this are small crosses representing birds. The next is 
a walrus, to the right of which is a dog dragging a sledge upon which 
is seated the owner. Turning the bow around, we perceive at the left 
four >-shaped figures, indicating the end of both records. The first 
figure projecting from the base line is a whale’s fluke, then several 
small figures to represent walruses, then two men are observed grasping 
hands, with apparently a spear between them. A large umiak is shown 
in front of another walrus, two of the hunters in which have raised 
their spears to cast toward some walruses lying upon a floating cake 
of ice. To the right of these animals is represented a seal being 
dragged by three hunters. These are preceded by another group of 
three, who are also dragging home a seal. A single native is next 
shown, with a line directed to a spot near the base line, which denotes 
a seal’s head. The large fin-like character represents a fluke, as in the 
first figure of this record. An umiak is then shown, one of the natives 
in which is in the act of harpooning a whale, while a native in one of 
the other umiaks has also a line attached to him. The record is con- 
cluded by another umiak containing four men pursuing a walrus. 
Upon the under side are a number of illustrations of hunters, some 
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harpooning walruses, while others appear to be after some reindeer 
who have taken to the water. Along the narrow edges are also repre- 
sentations of various objects, one side being filled more than half of 
its length by a procession of dog sledges, the remainder being filled 
with sealers upon ice floes, a whale, and some boatmen. The other 
edge represents some very deeply incised and graphic outlines of boats 
and marine hunters, the record terminating at one end with some flying 
birds, while at the other two individuals dragging a seal are shown. 
Plate 22, fig. 5, is a drill bow from Kotzebue Sound. The specimen 
measures 164 inches in length. A sectional view of the specimen is 
lozenge shaped, so that there are both above and below two faces upon 
which records are engraved, making a total of four records. As repre 
sented in the illustration, the record upon the lower side consists of 
seal and whale hunting scenes. At the extreme left is a rude outline 
of an umiak, within which are crude representations of human beings. 
The vessel is very close upon an immense whale, which is evidently 
escaping from them in the direction of another umiak which appears 
to be approaching it. The oblong figure to the right of the last named 
umiak is an inverted boat placed upon scaffolding for the purpose of 
drying. Some partly eroded figures are seen between the bow of the 
boat and three men, one above the other, who are portrayed in the act 
of dragging home an immense seal. Beyond this are three umiaks 
filled with hunters, while still farther to the right are two or three 
walruses swimming in the water. To the right of the last named is a 
figure very much resembling the conventional outline of a wolf, while 
beyond that, to the right, is a low elongated structure, heavily etched, 
which represents a winter habitation. Above the entrance is a human 
figure, with arms extended, as if attracting attention to something. 
Beyond this structure, to the right, is a very delicately engraved scaf- 
fold, upon which food or other similar materials are placed for safety. 
Along the upper surface of this bow, beginning where the previous 
story ended, we find a storehouse erected on stilts attached to the ordi- 
nary winter habitation, upon and about which are the outlines of some 
human beings. A food rack is erected above the entrance to this habi- 
tation, from the horizontal bar of which are suspended objects which 
are probably pieces of meat or tish, as the occupants appear to be seal 
hunters, two of them being represented in the act of dragging home 
seals, Just to the right of this is a grazing deer whose legs are 
unnaturally long, and in front of this is an umiak holding four hunters. 
The two small figures to the right of the last named are seal heads 
protruding from the water. Beyond this is another umiak with four 
hunters whose arms are in various attitudes as if in earnest conversa- 
tion. The small mound-like figure at the bow of this boat represents 
the shore, and immediately to the right are shown three natives drag- 
ging home upon its back a huge seal. Beyond this animal are other 
hunters similarly engaged. The oblong outline somewhat resembling 
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a canoe lying on its side can not be determined. To the right of this, 
however, is another figure of a seal being dragged toward the right, 
and approaching two men whose arms are uplifted as if in joy at 
receiving assistance. The partly obliterated figure of a human being 
is seen approaching the entrance to one of the ordinary winter habita- 
tions, from the door of which, as well as from the middle portion, 


Fig. 06. 


appear two vertical sticks with small figures at the top, both repre- 
senting votive offerings. The scaffold at the right represents a store- 
house used for food or grain, 

In fig. 106 is presented another illustration of the indication, picto- 
rially, of what the hunter desired, or saw, and how much thereof he 
secured. The three men in the baidarka are headed toward two whales, 
the foremost one of the former, he in the bow, being represented in the 
act of casting a harpoon, the dotted line indicating the course. The 
whale struck by the weapon is headed toward the hunters, indicating 
that he was captured; whereas the second whale is going in the con- 
trary direction, denoting that he had been observed and very much 
wanted, perhaps, but not captured. The short projections above the 
heads of the whales denote fins—and seem thus to specify the finback. 
The eruciform figures 
denote tlying birds, 

peculiarly inter- 
esting specimen of art 
is illustrated in fig. 
107, and consists of a 
flat piece of ivory, 4 
inches long and 1,2 
inches wide, roughly 
carved and covered 
with incised figures. 
The specimen is made 
of a fragment of an 
old snow shovel edge, 
is perforated at one end, and has attached to it by a strand of sinew a 
little handle formed of ivory, and represents two bowhead whales with 
the heads attached, so that a slight stricture results, about which the 
cord is tied. 

The spiracles on the effigies are incised and blackened. 

“The upper edge is carved into five distinct heads—tirst, a rude 
bear’s head, with the eyes and nostrils incised and blackened as usual; 
then four human heads, with a face on each side. The front faces have 
the noses and brows in low relief, and the eyes, nosirils, and mouths 


IVORY CARVING BEAKING PICTOGRAPHS, POINT BARKOW. 
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incised and blackened; the back ones are flat, with the last three 
features indicated as before. At the end is a rude figure of a bear, 
heading toward the right, with the ears in relief, the eyes and mouth 
roughly incised and blackened, and the legs indicated by roughly 
incised and blackened lines on the obverse face. Both faces are cov- 
ered with rudely incised and blackened lines. 

“On the obverse there is a single vertical line between each pair of 
heads. Below the bear’s head is a bear heading toward the right; 
under the first human head, an umiak with four men; under the sec. 
ond, a ‘killer® (Orea) heading toward the right; under the third, two 
of the usual conventionalized whales’ tails suspended from a cross line; 
and under the last, a ‘killer’ with very large ‘flukes’ heading toward 
the left. 

“On the reverse there are, below the bear, a bear heading toward 
the right, below each of the human heads a whale’s tail with the flukes 
up, and under the bear’s head a bear heading toward the right.”' This 
end is perforated as before stated. 

Fig. 108 represents a village near a stream, or the seashore. Nos. 1 
and 3 are habitations, while the structure at No. 2 represents a store- 


Fig. 108. 
FISHING NEAR THE VILLAGE. 


house, a box-like receptacle built upon poles within which to store food, 
Upon the entrance way of No. 3 is seen a man occupied in some ordi- 
nary occupation, but at his left is a vertical pole upon which is a short 
transverse line, the efligy of a bird or fish, most probably the former. 
This is a votive offering, or “shaman stick,” erected to the memory of 
a departed member of the family. Bird carvings are deemed the best 
that can be selected, tlying spirits or demons, typified by birds, being 
considered good omens, whereas walking or crawling ones are often 
malevolent. 

To the right of the man, over the entrance to the habitation, is another 
“shaman stick,” erected probably with the same motive as the preced- 
ing one, though to indicate a second person, only one stick being erected 
to one individual at the same place. 

The four figures seated upon the ground at the water's edge—Nos. 
4-7—denote four persons fishing, the floats being visible on the lines of 
Nos. 6 and 7. 

Fig. 109 represents a party of fishermen, the three figures at the 
right being in a seated posture. Considerable surface erosion by con- 
stant use has weakened the lines at the left side to such an extent as 


‘Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88, 1892, pp. 397, 398, fig. 398. 
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to make interpretation more difficult. The long upright lines may have 

been intended to denote rods, as a similar line in the hands of No. 6 is 
known to be. 

No. 3 may have had a rod and line attached to his hands, as in Nos, 

6 and 7, but the surface here is perfectly smooth and polished, thus 

obliterating all evidence 


A of such implements. 

4 . As many of the ivory 
rom | | drill bows and bag handles 

3 & 5 6 7 


have inscribed upon them 
records of seal hunts in 
which are found engrav- 
ings of natives dragging seal, it seems proper, if not necessary, to 
illustrate the utensil with which the dragging is performed. Fig. 110 
represents a seal drag, an article with which every seal hunter is pro- 
vided and carries with him for dragging home his game. This consists 
of a small ivory handle or knob, to which is secured a stout thong 
doubled at the other end in a bight about 18 inches long. The bight is 
looped into an incision in the animal’s lower jaw, while the knob serves 
for attaching a lenger line or the end of a dog’s harness. The sealis | 
dragged on his back, and runs as smoothly as a sled. The illustration — 
of the drag refeyred to above is one 
of a small collection in the National 
Museum, and marked as from Point 
Barrow.' 

Some of these ivory knobs show 
slight markings or incisions to serve 
as ornamentation, as shown in plate 
26, fig. 3, though the greater number 
are carved in symmetrical forms, and 
usually in imitation of seals, whales, 
or something of this kind. 

Floats of inflated seal skin are used 
in capturing whale and walrus. An 
excellent specimen from Point Bar- 
row,’ fig. 111, will serve to illustrate 
the general appearance of the float, 
and will furthermore serve to make 
intelligible the peculiar fish-like ob- —— 
ject portrayed on some ivory records, where the seal fisher is repre- | 
sented as in his kaiak, with the harpoon and float projecting backward 
from the body. The accompanying illustration is here reproduced from 
the Point Barrow report by Mr. Murdoch, 

The village in plate 70, fig. 2, is located at Nos, 1 and 2, the store- 


!Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-88, 1892, p. 256, fig. 257°. 
*Idem, p. 246. 


Fig. 109. 
FISHING WITH HOOK AND LINE. 
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house being at the extreme left end of the first house. Smoke is 
rising from the middle elevation, while upon the entrance are two 
persons, one of whom is shown with his arms elevated, as if hailing 
some one, while the second appears to be in conversation with the man 
on the scaffold belonging to the next house, at No. 2. On the latter 
are two people pulling up a ladder to get the hunter to bring up the 
meat, when the seal, dragged by No. 3, is eaten up. The hunter’s dog is 
following. No.4 denotes two men pulling at a seal, while those at No. 
5 are similarly engaged. Nos. 6,7, 8, and 9 are also taking home their 
captures. The figure in the air, between Nos. 7 and 8, resembles the 
usual outline of an evil spirit, as portrayed in connection with cere- 
monial performances of shamans, but in the present connection the 
import of the character is unintelligible, unless the artist intended to 
represent one of the natives in the act of jumping. 

No. 10 denotes two seals, No. 11 a water bird, while No, 12 indicates 
a canoe with the rowers standing about in conversation, in which the 
inhabitants of No, 13 are participating. 


Fig. 111. 
INFLATED SEAL-SKIN FLOAT. 


No, 14 is the storehouse or scaffold belonging to the occupants of 
No. 15, 

Plate 22, fig. 5, represents another drill bow or bag handle trom 
Kotzebue Sound. The square object on poles, at the right end upper 
line, represents a cache or granary, while the dome-shaped structure is 
a winter habitation, on the entrance to which is a native with his arm 
directed downward, as if indicating that place for some particular 
reason. The next character represents a scaffold used for drying meat 
or fish. Two men are represented as approaching the rack, both 
dragging an oddly formed character, probably intended to represent 
a seal, The mammal is a reindeer, while to the right is an umiak 
containing four men approaching two figures, the forms of which are 
not sufficiently distinct to identify. 

Beyond these, however, are two seals whose heads are seen protrud- 
ing from the surface of the water. Another umiak is shown, beyond 
which three men are shown dragging a seal or walrus. These are 
followed by three others similarly occupied. ~The dome-shaped figure 
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to the right denotes, without doubt, a similar animal upon an ice floe, 
the latter being indicated by its having been left white to denote trans- 
parency. 

One man is seen dragging at a seal to the right of the floe, and a little 
farther on are two men making gestures, the first having both hands 
and arms directed upward, while the second has one arm directed to 
the left of the rod, while with the other the hand is flexed toward his 
head, as if beckoning to some one at his left and indicating the direction 
to his right. 

The walrus have been surprised by hunters, as shown in plate 70, 
fig. 3, many of them swimming away, as shown in No. 3, one animal 
having its young still resting upon its back. The ice pan at No. 2 has 


. three animals remaining apon it, a young walrus at its mother’s back 


being indicated in the middle figure, while the largest figure is already 
harpooned, its flippers (?) being extended in its endeavor to slip into 
the sea and escape. The middle boatman in No. 4 is holding aloft his 
paddle, thus calling for assistance, the signal being visible, perhaps, by 
other hunters, who will at once respond. In No.5 the hunter had har- 
pooned his walrus, which immediately attempted to escape by resorting 


1 2 3 4 5 
Fig. 112. 
A WALRUS HUNT. 


to an ice pan, upsetting the canoe and dragging it upon the ice, and at 
the same time throwing into the water the unfortunate hunter, whose 
head and shoulders are seen projecting above the base line, here indi- 
cating, also, the water line. 

In fig. 112 is shown a remarkably graphic illustration. The artist 
was of more than ordinary cleverness, and the engraving scarcely 
requires any description. The animals noted in No, 1, the middle one 
on the ice pan in No. 5, and the one to the right—the last but one—are 
each shown with their young upon the back. 

The ice pan upon which the animals had been floating is indicated by 
an outline only, the body being left white and in imitation of nature. 

Plate 21, fig. 2, represents the back of bow shown elsewhere. As 
before, there is an upper and lower face upon which hunting records 
are portrayed. Beginning with the upper surface at the right-hand 
side, we perceive four walruses, to the right of which is an umiak oceu- 
pied by four hunters. The one in the bow appears to have a short- 
handled ax, while the second has one arm uplifted, and directed forward 
from the mouth appears a short line terminating in zigzag, which is 
believed not to be accidental but intentional, and indicates voice or 
speech, sound being portrayed in other pictographs as well, seemingly 
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indicating this extent of acquaintance with the recording of subjective 
ideas. The third person in the boat is using the paddle, while the one 
at the stern has a weapon of some kind with which he is attempting to 
keep off an aggressive walrus which is following them. 

To the right of this is another umiak paddling toward the right in 
the direction of the three walruses represented. Above the middle 
of this is a small cross which denotes a bird. The next figure repre- 
sents an umiak in which are four people close to the body of a whale 
which has been harpooned. The elongated curved figure resting upon 
two short vertical lines represents a boat on shore and on a seaffold 
drying. Ata distance of about 14 inches from this is shown a whale 
in the act of diving, as is intimated by the fact of the greater portion 
of the body being directed upward while the head is down in the water, 
as shown by the spray which emanates from the blow hole in contact 
withthe surface. The oblong cross above this represents a bird. The 
adjoining characters to the right can not be definitely determined. 
The figures at the end, however, represent two winter habitations with 
the accompanying granaries and the presence of human figures, 

Turning the bow around and following the remaining faces from the 
left hand, we find first a winter habitation with smoke rising from the 
center, in front of which is a tent with a vertical pole projecting upward 
atthe right. A native is seen dragging home a seal, while to the right 
are more human figures apparently embarking in umiaks, three of these 
vessels being under way. Beyond the bow of the right-hand boat and 
upon the base line are two figures which represent seals, while of the 
two in the air the one at the left represents a fox or wolf and that at 
the right a bird. The remaining half of the space upon this bow is 
filled with a procession of natives dragging home seals, eight of these 
animals being shown. The vertical sticks used by these natives are 
seal spears, which they employ to aid locomotion. 

Plate 24, fig. 3, represents a drill bow from Nubuiakhchugaluk, 
collected by Mr. E. W. Nelson. 

The specimen measures 12°; inches in length, and is rudely decorated 
both above and beneath. The figure at the extreme left is partly 
obliterated. The next represents a native in his kaiak in the act of 
throwing a harpoon toward a walrus, which he is closely pursuing, and 
beyond which are four other animals of the same species. The next 
figure represents an umiak with three occupants, the one nearest the 
bow being represented as in the act of throwing a harpoon. Twolarge 
crude figures of walruses are between this boat and another umiak, in 
which are three persons, the one at the stern being shown with the 
rudder, the one in the middle having both arms extended and upward 
as if in surprise, and the one at the bow being in the act of throwing a 
harpoon toward a whale. Above this are five birds, indicated by crude 
crosses. To the right of the whale is a native with bow and arrow, 
preparing to shoot toward a reindeer, The triangular figure to the 
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right of the reindeer appears to be a summer habitation, while the 
figure of a mammal at the extreme right is not drawn with sufficient 
accuracy to admit of identification. The under side of the bow con- 
tains characters the import of which is very much the same as that of 
those just enumerated. The edges of the bow are decorated with hori- 
zontal incised lines. . 

The record given in plate 60, fig. 2, embraces several different 
exploits. In No.1 the helmsman at the end of the large canoe is hold- 
ing aloft the double-bladed paddle to attract attention and to call for 
assistance, as a walrus, No. 2, is making an attack upon the native in 
the kaiak, No.3. The leaning figure in the stem end of the kaiak is 
the inflated seal skin used as a float in hunting whale and walrus, 
No. 4 is rock and indicates shore, near which is No. 5, a large animal. 
The canoe party at No. 6 are also making signals, seals having been 
discovered; No. 9, toward which the native in the kaiak, No. 8, is 
going, having already thrown his harpoon as indicated by the weapon 
before the bow, and securing one seal as noted by the harpoon pro- 
truding from its back. 

Both boats are near a large rock showing a water-worn cavity, as 
in No. 7. 

Another native, armed with harpoon and float, is paddling along at 
No. 10, The figures at No. 11 and 12 are either partly worn away or 
incomplete and are unintelligible. 

The regularity with which the hunters and their captured seals are 
depicted in plate 60, fig. 3, is a step in the direction of the decorative— 
representation of a hunting exploit. 

Each of the hunters has secured an animal, the hunter dragging 
No. 2 seal having a bow and arrow while the others have harpoons, 
the weapon being cleverly indicated by the barbed head in the hands 
of the native dragging seal No. 10. 

Fourteen seals were secured, only one getting away from the slaughter, 
as indicated in No, 15. 

The illustration in plate 60, fig. 4, is interesting because of an attempt 
at perspective. The record was too comprehensive to be engraved upon 
the ivory surface available, and as there were more canoes employed in 
the hunt than could be drawn along one line, in consecutive order, three 
of them are raised to appear as if they were in the air, though in reality 
beyond the two touching the water line in the foreground. The canoes 
at No. 2 are for one person only, while that at No. 3 has nine people in 
it. The walrus, which the party is evidently going to attack, are at 
No.1. Nos. 4 to 11 embraces the habitations referring to the fact that 
a village is located there, while the scaffolds—with the exception of No. 
6—are for canoes, the vessels being inverted and the paddles projecting 
beneath. The exception referred to is a food scaffold, to which a flight 
of steps has been placed. Two persons are observed on the roof of the 
house at No. 5, watching the departure of their friends, while a short 
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column of smoke is seen arising from the middle elevation of the habi- 
tation. 

At No, 4, food is seen suspended beneath the inverted boat, while 
above it the harpoon is projecting, showing that the weapon is kept 
near at hand for immediate use, should occasion demand it. 

The engraving in plate 70, fig. 4, presents interesting details in the 
portrayal of various attitudes assumed by walrus Nos. 4, 7,9 and 11, as 
well as the specific difference between 
the’ canoes, the baidarka holding more 
than one person, and the kaiak, gen- 
erally, but for one person. The former 
is shown in various styles, as Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, while the latter is represented in 
Nos. 6, 8, 10, 12, 153, and 14. The small 
cross above No. 3 denotes a bird in 
flight, as also the two figures of like 
form above the seal at No. 7. A large 
water fowl still remains upon the water 
before the bow of the kaiak at No. 8. 

The hunter in the kaiak No. 6 has 


thrown his harpoon into a walrus, while 


the occupants of Nos. 10 and 12 have 

raised their weapons preparatory to throwing them. The elongated 
objects projecting from the kaiaks, behind the occupants, Nos. 10, 12, 
and 13, are inflated seal skins used as floaters for the harpoon line, 
to impede the speed of the harpooned animal, and also to prevent 


its escape by remaining too long underwater or to 
trace its course while there. 


TRAVEL AND GEOGRAPHIC FEATURES. 


Locomotion by boat is graphically represented in 
many records and by sledge in occasional instances, 
Walking with the seal spear used as a cane is com- 
mon, and in one example age is also indicated by 
the attitude of the bent body, a method of portray- 
ing physical condition seldom found in Eskimo picto- 

Fig. 114. graphs, but of frequent occurrence in the records 
ALASKAN NOTICE OF PL of the Ojibwa and Dakota. 

a Fig. 113 is reproduced from a small slab of wood, 
and is explained as follows: 

Seal hunters thus inform their comrades that they have returned 
home: The first to return to the regular landing place sometimes sticks 
a piece of wood into the ground leaning toward the village, upon which 
is drawn or scratched the outline of a baidarka or canoe heading toward 
one or more outlines or lodges, signifying that the occupants have gone 
toward their houses. 
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In this connection may be mentioned a common device used by the 
natives of southern Alaska and Kadiak to indicate direction taken or 
to be taken. When hunters become separated the one first return- 
ing to the forks of the trail puts a piece of wood in the ground, on the 
top of which he makes an incision, into which a short piece of wood is 
secured horizontally so as to point in the direction taken. 

This device is sometimes drawn upon ivory and other materials, in 
connection with other objects to make pictographic records, and then 
simply represents a character like the letter T, the upper crosspiece 
being very short in comparison with the vertical stroke. 

The practice of erecting such sticks to indicate direction is very com- 
mon to the tribes living along the Great Lakes, especially the Crees 
and the Ojibwa. 

Plate 25, fig. 2, represents a snuffbox of walrus ivory. This speci- 
men, which was obtained at Norton Sound, is crude and very old. Upon 
the upper border or margin is a line encircling the specimen, upon 
which is a series of very interesting although crude figures. The only 
engraved character below the line, upon one side, is a very rude sledge 
attached to a long-necked dog. 

The pipe represented in plate 71 measures 105 inches in length along 
the lower outer curve, while the ornamental head in front is 1 inch in 
length. The latter is easily removed, being merely an ornamental head 
of the peg used to plug the drilled tube of the pipestem. The stem is 
three-fourths of an inch in lateral diameter and about 14 inches through 
the stem at the back of the bowl—from top to bottom. The bowl and 
its supporting stem is 14 inches in height. Upon either side of the rim 
of the bowl is a carved human face with blackened eyes and mouth, 
the nose being quite pronounced. 

The engravings occupy the four sides of the stem, the two lower 
panels being reserved for boating scenes, while the upper are retained 
for game and village scenes. Upon the upper right-hand side are six 
reindeer, followed by a wolf, while before the foremost reindeer is the 
figure of a man in the attitude of following sea fowl, evidently in the 
attempt to secure some. 

Beneath this scene is a fleet of eight umiaks, under rail, while in 
each vessel are the outlines of human figures, one at the bow of the 
leading umiak reaching toward, or grasping, the foresail stay, while 
every helmsman has his oar to steer his boat. In the fifth boat—forward 
from the mouthpiece of the pipe—is one native smoking his pipe. 

On the left-hand side, in the lower space, are six kaiaks, each having 
its occupant using the paddle, while toward the stem is seen projecting 
the harpoon and seal-skin float, ready and inflated for use, 

The upper space portrays a village scene, in the middle being the 
dome-shaped winter habitation, from which smoke is issuing; three 
persons upon the roof of the entrance are watching the return of the 
hunters, one raising his arms as if hailing the latter with pleasure at 
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their safe or successful retarn. The hunters are at the left dragging 
along their kaiaks upon sledges. The figure placed upon stilts is an 
umiak, suspended for drying and protection, while beneath it is a dog 
and his master approaching the entrance of the habitation. 

- At the right is a storehouse or granary, built above the ground, and 
near it a man calling or urging forward the dog hitched to the sledge, 
upon which is placed a load and one person. 

The artistic execution of the engravings is good. The lines are very 
uniform in depth and width, showing the artist to have been an expert 
in the use of the graver as pertains to the mechanical part of the 
etching, at least. 

The lines are all filled in or stained with a very black substance, 
giving the work rather a harsh and new appearance and not so soft 
and warm in tone as some of the older and more worn specimens. 

The engraving in plate 40, fig. 1, is very bold and seems to present 
strong evidence of perspective drawing, not through mere accident but 
from intention. The gradual diminution in the size of the buildings 
and store racks at the left end of the record is very cleverly done. 
The figure at No. 9 is a baidarka inverted upon the rack so as to permit 
it to dry, while the rod upon the entrance to the house at No. 8 is a 
votive offering, erected to the memory of one of the household. The 
man upon the roof is speaking and gesticulating to those at No. 6. 

The parties in the canoes, Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13, are leaving to visit 
another village, indicated by a large habitation and storehouse, Nos. 
14 and 15, about which the four human figures are portrayed as making 
gestures, both beckoning—by the hand raised—and pointing to the 
house, as if desiring the visitors to come there. 

There is no evidence of want of food, or death, as indicated in some 
other records presented herein, but simply an exhibition of gladness at 
the return of friends or visitors who appear to have come within hailing 
distance. 

The excitement caused by the arrival of two whaling ships is cleverly 
portrayed in plate 40, fig.2.. At No. 1 is a baidarka still upon the dry- 
ing poles, while the natives at No. 2 are excitedly rushing toward it to 
put to water and to follow the other boats already under way to visit the 
ships. The boats Nos. 3 to 7 are all going along toward the anchored 
craft, Nos. 8 and 9, the anchor chains being designated by zigzag lines, 
thus more emphatically indicating links. 

The canoes at Nos. 10 and 12 are coming from another direction, and 
the native on the bow of No. 10 is hailing the helmsman on the ship 
No. 9. The natives in both boats at the right have oars for rud- 
ders. No. 11 is a flock of birds. 

The record reproduced in fig. 115 illustrates another method of giv- 
ing information with regard to distress in another village, which occa- 
sioned the departure of the person by whom the notification was given. 
The designs were traced upon a narrow strip of wood, which was then 
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stuck upon the roof of the house belonging to the draftsman, and 
made to lean in the direction of the course to be taken. 

This is shown in No. 1, the narrow projection upon the apex of the 
roof denoting the stick; No. 2 is the baidarka, containing the residents 
of the house; No. 3 is a grave stick, indicating a death in the settle- 
ment to which the trip is made, the stick being a votive offering, erected 
to the memory of the deceased; Nos. 4 and 5 denote the houses of the 
village, the triangular one being made by leaning together boards or 
slabs, and is termed a summer house, while the dome-shaped one, made 
more compactly and covered with turf, denotes a permanent or winter 
residence. Both kinds are represented, and by this method of synec- 


Fig. 115. 
ALASKAN NOTICE OF DISTRESS. 


doche the village is indicated by portraying only one of each kind com- 


posing the settlement. 

The design shown in fig. 116 is in imitation of drawings made by the 
natives of southern Alaska to convey to the observer the information 
that the draftsman had gone away to another settlement, the inhabi- 
tants of which were in distress. The drawings were made on a strip 
of wood which was placed at the door of the house, where it might be 
seen by visitors or inquirers. 

Vladimir Naomoff, the native to whom reference has before been made, 
and who drew for the present writer the specimen under consideration, 
gave the following explanation: No. 1 is a native making the gesture 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Fig. 116. 
NOTICE OF DEPARTURE TO RELIEVE DISTRESS. 


indicating self with the right hand, and with the left indicating the 
direction of going. No, 2 is the native’s habitation, a winter or perma- 
nent residence, dome-shaped, partly underground, with the roof thinly 
covered with turf to keep out the extreme cold. No.3 is a scaffold used 
for drying fish; upon the top of the pole is placed a piece of wood tied 
so that the longest end points in the direction to be taken by the relief 
party. No. 4 is the baidarka containing the party. No. 5, a native of 
the settlement to be visited. No. 6, a summer habitation. No, 7is a 
shaman or grave stick, a votive offering erected to the memory of a 
recently deceased person, the cause which necessitated the journey. 
No. 8 is a winter habitation, in which the deceased had resided. The 
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winter residence, No. 8, together with the summer lodge in No. 6, denotes 
the settlement. 

The record on plate 40, fig. 3, embracing Nos, 1 to 10, is similar in 
style to one explained by Naomoff, and pertains to the designation of 
geographic or rather topographic features of an area of country between 
thatoccupied by the recorder and another 
place to which reference is made. 4 

No.1 denotes three birds flying in the \Z A “) Mid 
air, and No. 2 has reference to four seals, iat 
both groups of creatures being at a shore — 
line, as the tree at No. 3 resembling a pine 
indicates. The group of trees immedi- 
ately to the right denotes a grove or woods, indicated by a group of 
trees being placed close together. No. 4 is a human being and the inten- 
tion of the recorder is to imply that natives are resident there—beyond 
the woods. Another grove or forest occurs beyond the settlement, as 
indicated by the group of trees at No. 5, beyond which another hamlet 
is situated. 

Then comes another forest at No. 7, beyond which is a locality abound- 
ing in seals, No.8. Beyond this is a range of timbered hills, the upland 
being indicated by a semicircle covered with short vertical lines to 
denote the timber. 

No. 10 is an ornamental mark similar to No. 18 in import, and serves 

to denote the end of that particular record. 


A hunting scene begins with No. 11; the 
whale is moving toward the right, spouting, 
causing the walrus, No. 12, to move out of the 


oe way. Water fowl are seen at No. 13; while the 
QUARREL OVER GAME. 
elevations at No. 14, over which some birds are 
flying and at the left base of which is another walrus, appear to be 
rocks protruding from the sea. 
At No. 15 are two other walrus, while at Nos. 16 and 17 are two 
approaching whaling ships. 
The character at No. 18 concludes the history. 


Fig. 117. 
WALRUS HUNTER ATTACKED. 


COMBAT. 

But few illustrations occur in the ivory records in the National 
Museum collections in which personal combat is portrayed. Wrest- 
ling is shown, in one instance, under the caption of Pastimes and 
Games, while another denoting a struggle and combat with a walrus, 
both being in the water, is given below. 

Fig. 117 represents an Alaskan in the water killing a walrus. The 
exploit was deemed of sufticient importance to perpetuate it by record- 
ing the illustration upon a slab of ivory, now in the museum of the 
Alaska Commercial Company, San Francisco, California. 

Two men having a serious altercation over a seal are shown in fig. 
118. One is unarmed, while the other has a bow and arrow which he 
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has threatened to use. The unarmed man’s hands are in attitudes of 
gesture. 

The two struggling men, plate 40, fig. 4, No. 1, appear in the attitude 
of wrestling, but the rapid approach of two others, No. 2, with spears 
in.the attitude of charging or thrusting, seems to lend more serious- 
ness to the record. The position of the legs of the combatants indicates 
the portrayal of considerable strength being exerted. 

Nos. 3 and 8 are houses, the latter showing the column of smoke 
considerably curved downward to the right, denoting a strong breeze 
from the opposite direction. No. 4 is a water bird, probably a duck, 
while No. 5 denotes a seal. An animal of this species has been cap- 
tured by the hunter, No. 6, who is dragging it home to the house, No. 8, 
while his wife—perhaps some other inmate—stands at the entrance and 
with both hands makes the gesture of request or invitation to enter, the 
hands being thrown toward the threshold. Nos. 9, 10, and 11 are dog 
sledges being brought back by traders from some other locality. The 
sleds are loaded. The attitudes assumed by the men in aiding the dogs 
in pulling are very cleverly depicted. Considerable effort is expressed 
in the leader of the sledge at No. 10, while pushing is done by other 
persons at the rear at Nos. 9 and 10. No. 11 is lightly loaded, as the 
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ATTACK ON VILLAGE. 


owner is seated upon the sledge, while his companion is walking leis- 
urely along behind. 

The illustration in fig. 119 represents a village, upon which an attack 
is made by some natives from another locality. 

The figure of a rack—a pole suspended horizontally upon two verti- 
cal forked posts—-is shown in No.1. Fish for drying are seen attached, 
the regularity of the short vertical strokes being evidence of the char- 
acter of the food. Nos. 2 to 6,7, and 9 are conical huts made of boards 
and saplings, such habitations as are erected by hunting parties when 
they find game sufficient in any special place to prompt their going to 
so much labor for their protection against rain or cold. In Nos, 8, 10, 
11, 12, and 13 alarm is expressed by the signal for assistance, the arms 
being held aloft and waved to attract attention and to indicate that 
the presence of the beholder is desired. 

No. 14 is a tree, from behind which the enemy shot an arrow which 
caused the alarm. The enemy had come up unperceived. 


IDEOGRAPHY. 


This subject embraces one of the most interesting in the entire realin 
of pictography. Among the Eskimo there is less evidence of ability.in 
this direction than among some of our Indian tribes, Gesture signs 
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are common to all mankind, but in the greater part of the United 
States the sign language is rapidly falling into disuse, both because of 
the destruction of the buffalo, the pursuit of which was participated 
in by many tribes of diverse languages, a condition which brought 
about a most highly developed gesture language, and also because of 
the rapid settlement of the country and the consequent restrictions of 
Indians traveling from place to place, which aiso served to keep alive 
gesture speech. The adoption of the Spanish lan- 

guage by the Indians on the southwest border, and 

the Chinook jargon in the north, also helped to resume 

the need of a resort to gesture, the present methods i 

of oral speech, mutually intelligible, being vastly 


superior and more satisfactory. noun 
HUMAN FIGURES MAKING 
The use of gesture speech by the Eskimo is well dem tes 


known, and repeated instances showing the attempted 
reproduction, graphically, of gesture signs occur in the ivory records, 
some examples of which are reproduced. 

To facilitate further study in this line of investigation, the writer 
submits a collection of gesture signs used by the Eskimo and other 
tribes of southern Alaska, a collection made some years since, though 
hitherto uxpublished. 


PICTOGRAPHS OF GESTURE SIGNS. 


No. i of tig. 120 represents a shaman waving his hands and arms, as 
if he were stirring up the air above his head, the motive being the 
invocation of benign spirits to aid him in his work. The rested figure 
shown in No, 2, denotes the man making application for aid, and his 
arms are extended upward in like manner, but in this instance denoting 
supplication, the difference between the two being that the latter is 
rested upon the ground to indicate his asking for aid, whereas the 

shaman is portrayed not only erect, but in the attitude of 


P dancing, with his song and incantations. 
The illustration given in fig. 121 is taken from an ivory 


drill bow in the National Museum, marked as from Norton 

Fig.121. Sound, Alaska. The figure represents the gesture sign, or 

agg ia signal of discovery. In this instance the game consists of 
whales, and the signal is made by helding the boat paddle 
aloft and horizontally. 

Fig. 122 represents a number of natives fishing through the .ice,for 
seal, The individual represented at No. 1 is dragging an animal out 
of the water, a hole having been cut for breathing place at which these 
animals make their appearance. No. 2 has a seal upon the ice and 
appears to have great difliculty in pulling it along. No. 3 is preparing 
to spear an animal, his watchful attitude being apparent. No. 4 is 
holding aloft his harpoon or lance, making a signal that he has discov- 
ered game, or hears it, and thereby warng others near by to be silent. 
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No. 5 is about to thrust his lance through the hole into the water 
beneath. No. 6 has stuck his harpoon into the ice and is erecting a 
shade over the hole so as to permit him to see beneath, while No. 7 has 
thrust his weapon downward through the ice. 

Mr. Dall' mentions a practice adopted by the Aleuts when hunting 
otter, by which the fact of having thrown the spear is intimated to his 
companions, when they will at once paddle and form a circle around 


Fig. 122. 
SEAL FISHING AND SIGNAL. 


the spot so as to attack with spear the animal when it returns to the 
surface to breathe. The signal is graphically portrayed in the follow- 
ing illustration, in which several hunters had such exploits, and also 
in many others, in some of which, however, the signal may also denote 
the idea to come, a call for assistance whep the animal is thought to be 
liable to escape or to be unmanageable. 

The fishermen found a small school of whales, as shown in fig. 123, 


Fig. 123. 
SIGNALING FOR AS>sISTANCE; WHALES. 


and three of them have been harpooned while a fourth is escaping. 
Help to secure the monsters is required, and all of the occupants of the 
boats are making the signal for assistance by holding horizontally 
above the head the boat paddle. This signifies come, and also, under 
other circumstances, game found. 

Fig. 124 represents a record of a hunt, made for the present writer 
by Vladimir Naomoff, in 1882, The drawing is in imitation of similar 


KEKOKOKK 


Fig. 124. 
ALASKAN NOTICE OF HUNT. 


ones made by the natives of the southern coast of Alaska, to inform 
their visitors or friends of their departure for a purpose designated, 
They are depicted upon pieces of wood, which are placed in conspicu- 
ous places near the doors of the habitations. 

The following is the explanation of the characters: No, 1, the speaker, 
with the right hand indicating himself and with the left pointing in the 
direction taken; No. 2, holding a boat paddle, going by boat; No, 3, the 
speaker holding the right hand to the side of the head, to denote sleep, 


‘Alaska and its Resources, pp. 490, 491. 
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and the left elevated with one finger erect to signify one night; No. 4, 
a circle with two marks in the middle, signifying an island with huts 
upon it; No. 5 same as No. 1; No. 6, a circle to denote another island 
where they touched; No. 7, similar to No. 3, with an additional finger 
elevated, to signify two nights or sleeps; No. 8, the speaker with his 
harpoon, the weapon with which he sometimes hunted, and with the 
left making the gesture sign to denote sea lion. The hand is held edge- 
wise, with the thumb elevated, then pushed outward from the body in 
a slightly downward curve. No. 9 represents a sea lion, which the 
hunter, No, 10, secured by shooting with bow and arrow. No.11 is the 


k 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Fig. 125. 
ALASKAN NOTICE OF DEPARTURE. 
boat with two persons in it, the paddles projecting downward beneath 
it. No. 12 is the winter habitation of. the speaker. 

The record given in fig. 125 was also drawn for the present writer by 
Vladimir Naomoff. 

Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 7 represent the person spoken to, and no arms are 
indicated, as no response is supposed to be made by him. No. 2 indi- 
cates the speaker with his right hand to his side or breast, indicat- 
ing self, the left hand pointing in the direction in which he is going. 
No. 4, both hands of the speaker are elevated, with fingers and thumbs 
extended, signifying many. When the hands are thus held up, in sign 
language, it signifies ten, but when they are brought toward and back- 
ward from one another, many. Among the “Plains Indians” of Indian 
Territory, when both hands are thus held up for ten, and then thrown 
downward to the left, it signifies ten times ten or one hundred. The 


Fig. 126. 
ALASKAN NOTICE OF HUNT. 


latter practice of indicating any number multiplied by ten, by thus 
throwing to the left both hands, has not been found to obtain among 
the Alaskan natives. No. 6, the right hand is placed to the side of 
the head to denote sleep or night; in this instance denoting many seeps, 
or, in other words, many nights and days; the left hand points down- 
ward to denote at that place. No. 8, the right hand is directed toward 
the starting point, while the left is brought upward toward the head— 
to go home, or whence he came. 

The drawing represented in fig. 126 was made by an Alaskan native 
to illustrate that he contemplated making .a journey to hunt, and the 
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result of that tour. No.1 is an undulating line extending from left to 
right, and represents the contour lines of the country and mountain 
peaks; No.2 represents the native going from home; No. 5, stick placed 
on a hilltop, with a bunch of grass attached—so as to be more readily 
visible—pointing in the direction he took; No. 4 represents the native 
of another settlement, with whom the traveler remained over night; 
No. 5 is the habitation of the figure in No. 4; No. 6, a long vertical 
stroke, representing the end of the first day, i. e., the time between 
two days—rest; No. 7, the traveler is again shown to be on the way; 
No. 8, making a signal that on the second day (the right hand raised, 
with two fingers extended, tro) he saw deer, No. 9, the left hand point- 
ing in the direction of the animal. No.9 represents the deer facing the 
hunter, which attitude is an indication that the animal was secured. | 
In fig. 1274 is indicated the course pursued by one of a hunting party, 
who decided to return home, leaving 

information en route as to direction. He 

l: WA ascends the nearest elevation of ground, 
- a hilltop or ridge, and ties a bunch of 

grass or other light 


colored material to 
if a ff the top of a long stick 
orrod. The lower end 


: of the stick is placed 


wig. We. firmly in the ground, 

ALASKAN NOTICE OF DIRECTION. leaning in the diree- 

tion taken. When another hill is ascended, another stick with similar 

attachment is erected, again leaning in the direction to be taken. These 

sticks are placed at proper intervals until the village is sighted, the left 

hand semicircular or dome-shaped body denoting the settlement shown 
by synecdoche. 

The drawing shown in fig. 127) was also made by Naomoff for the 
present writer, to illustrate that a settlement had been attacked by a 
hostile party and finally deserted. The last one to leave prepares the 
drawing upon a strip of wood to inform his friends of the resort of the 
survivors. No. 1 represents three hills or ranges, signifying that 
the course taken would carry them beyond that number of hills; No. 2, 
the draftsman, indicating the direction, with the left hand pointing 
to the ground, one hill, and the right hand indicating the number fico, 
the number still to be crossed; No. 3, a circular piece of wood or 
leather, with the representation of a face, placed upon a pole and facing 
the direction to be taken from the settlement. In this instance the 
drawing of the character denotes a hostile attack upon the village, for 
which misfortune such devices are sometimes erected. Nos. 4 and 5 
indicate summer and winter habitations. No. 6 is a storehouse erected 
upon upright poles so as to be beyond the reach of predatory animals. 
The latter device is used by the coast natives generally. 
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Fig. 128 represents hunters who have been unfortunate and are 
suffering from hunger. The figures are scratched or drawn upon a 
piece of wood, and placed where there is the greatest chance of its dis- 
covery by passers. The stick bearing the devices is stuck in the 
ground and inclined to- 


ward the shelter of the 
is the interpretation of ¥ 
the record: Fig. 128. 

No. 1 is a horizontal eranvme musruns. 
line, and denotes a-canoe, 
indicating that the persons are fishermen; No. 2,a man with both arms 
extended, signifying in gesture language nothing, corresponding to the 
ordinary gesture for negation; No: 3 is a companion with the right hand 
placed to the mouth, signifying to eat, the left pointing to the house 
occupied by the hunters, and indicating at that place there is nothing 
to eat; No. 4 represents the shelter occupied by the sufferers. 

The record in fig. 129 is similar to the preceding and is used for a 


Fig. 129. 
STARVING HUNTERS. 


like purpose. No.1 represents the baidarka, showing double projec- 
tions at the bow in imitation of some forms of the canoe, the two strokes 
at the other end representing the occupants of the boat. No. 2 repre- 
sents a man making the gesture for nothing, both hands thrown hori- 
zontally outward toward either side. No. 3 has his right hand placed 
to the mouth to denote to eat, the left pointing to the habitation, No. 4, 
indicating that there is nothing to eat in that house. 


Fig. 130. 
HUNTING SCENE. 


This is used by the Alaskan coast natives generally. 

The record portrayed in fig. 130, refers to the success of the hunter 
shown in No. 3. As elsewhere stated with reference to the position or 
attitude of animals, it will be perceived that the two deer, represented 
in Nos. 1 and 2, were secured by shooting, the gun being indicated in 
No. 3. No. 4 represents a man with a gun held transversely above the 
head, this being a signal to denote come, or approach, while the indi- 
viduals in Nos, 5, 6, and 7 are in various attitudes with extended arms 
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hands, and fingers. No. 5is represented in the act of making a gesture 
synonymous with that in No. 4, attracting attention and beckoning to 
another to approach. 

No. 6 likewise shows the gestures to come or approach, the direction 
of the hands being earthward, corresponding exactly with a common 
and widespread gesture for the person called to approach stealthily. 
Indications by gesture to come are uniformly, amongst the North 
American Indians and Innuit, made by turning the palm downward 
and drawing the extended index finger toward the body, as if directly 
indicating the path upon which the person beckoned to is directed to 
approach. 

In No. 7 the gesture appears still more excited, and the skill in 
pictorial expression is certainly very cleverly indicated. The right 
hand of the figure calls to the beholder to come, while with the left 
hand, as with the right, the number four is indicated, as is also the 
case with the figure in No.6. The reason of this is apparent in Nos. 
8, 9, 10, and 11, denoting four black or perhaps cinnamon bears, whose 
heads are directed away from the group of human figures, and espe- 
cially so from No. 3, who thus intimates that he was informed by his 


Fig. 131. 
SIGNAL OF DISTRESS AND WANT. 


friends of four bears having been seen in a direction pointed to by the 
left band of No. 7, but which he did not secure. 

Had the heads been directed toward the speaker or owner of the 
record, as in the instance of the two deer, the information would have 
signified that the bears had been captured. 

An interesting and rarely found engraving is reproduced herewith 
in fig. 131. Specimens of like import were described to the present 
wiiter, and pencil drawings made to illustrate the manner in which the 
Aigaluyamut Eskimo of the southern shores of Alaska convey the 
intelligence that they want assistance and that they possess nothing. 

The-figures shown in Nos. 1 and 4 represent the habitations of two 
families, the storehouse, No, 2, being common property. Nos, 3, 5, 6, 7, 
and the human figure standing upon the habitation marked No. 4 are 
making signals, all excepting No. 7, calling attention by their uplifted 
hands and arms, while No. 7 has his arms extended, to denote nothing, 
this being a universal gesture for that idea. The Egyptian hieroglyphs 
and the Maya pictograph, as mentioned by De Landa in his represen- 
tation of alphabetic characters, are drawn in the attitude of out- 
stretched arms, no other part of the body being present or necessary. 
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The conventional gesture sign used by the Indians of the United 
States is to throw the flat right hand outward to the right, the hand in 
the first position being in front of the right side at the height of the 
elbow. 

Some tribes and European nations who are still profuse and _ prolific 
in gesture as an accompaniment to speech frequently employ both 
hands, moving them outward from the front toward either side, bring- 
ing the palms uppermost, and at the same time giving the shoulders a 
slight shrug, an unconscious though effective emphasis to the gesture. 

The accompanymg figure (132) represents at Nos. 2,5, and 4 the hab- 
itations of a village of which the author or owner of the record is a 
member. No. 1 denotes a water fowl. No. 2 is a habitation, from the 
roof of which project three shaman sticks, erected as votive offerings 
to deceased members of the household. The owner is also apparent on 
the roof, occupied by domestic duties. No.3 is another house, from the 
roof of which is seen the issuings of smoke. No. 4 is another long 
house, from the right hand end of which is seen projecting a stick ifdi- 
eating the direction taken by the owner in his departure for another 
locality. No. 5 represents a swan (the uppermost figure), which was 
observed by the traveler on his journey, as also an animal, the specific 
uname of which could not be ascertained. No. 6, however, is the traveler 
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Fig. 132. 
NOTICE OF DEPARTURE TO VISIT NEIGHBORING VILLAGE. 


himself seated on his dog sledge, holding in his hand a whip, with which 
he is urging the dog to hasten, as the end of the journey is near at 
hand. He is preceded by another native (No. 7), whom he caught up 
with, who was dragging home some game. No. 8 is the house of the 
person whom the traveler is going to visit. The left-hand figure sees 
him coming, and shows his pleasure by extending his arm horizontally, 
to inform others of the village that he sees the stranger approaching. 
The figure on the meat pole is said to be exceedingly pleased at the 
news, and is seen performing some athletic feat on the horizontal pole 
mentioned. Another of the household is occupied at the storehouse 
(No, 9) in preparing for the storing of the game captured by No. 7. 
Smoke observed issuing from the roof of the habitation No. 8 is 
similar to that in No. 3, and resembles also in graphie execution the 
tail of the dog in No. 6. Upon comparison it will be found that the 
water thrown up by a whale in blowing is represented in like manner. 


ABSTRACT IDEAS, 
But few instances denoting, or perhaps even suggesting, abstra 


ideas have been met with. The following examples embrace also ges- 
ture language as well as an attempt at recording subjective ideas, 
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It is seldom that the indication of speech is attempted by the Eskimo, 
but in fig. 133 an excellent portrayal of the idea of urging by means 
of the voice, or calling, is given. The two men are traveling with a 
sledge and three dogs, the foremost of the figures having a line extend- 
ing from the side of the head—presumably the mouth—to thele ader 
of the dogs. The idea is also exhibited in other pictographs made by 

Eskimo, and is not of rare 

occurrence in pictographic 

drawings of the natives of 
Fig. 133. 

NATIVE SPEAKING TO DOG. 
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Kadiak, as stated by Vladi- 
mir Naomoff. 

Voice lines are frequently 
and similarly portrayed by the Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Dakota Indians. 
In pictographs relating to hunting expeditions and pastimes the first- 
named tribe is perhaps one of the most advanced in expressing pic- 
torially some of the more difficult ideas, not only objective ones but 
sulfjective as well. 

The line extending from the mouth to denote speech is a visible pre- 
sentation of the common gesture sign for the same idea, made by 
passing forward from the mouth the extended index finger. 


1 2 3 4 
Fig. 134. 
SHORE LINE, OR WATER MARKS. 


The elevated left hand of the leader of the party is an additional 
indication that he is urging the dogs to quicken their pace, or perhaps 
to exert greater effort in pulling the sledge. 

The illustration in fig. 134 represents several men carrying an 
umiak. The vessel at No.3 is raised above the ground, the four lines 
resembling props or supports being the men’s legs. The boat is being 
carried toward the water, the shore lines being indicated by the vertical 
curves at No.2. The artist felt that he had not the skill in perspec- 
tively showing the water’s edge, and so 
places the water lines in a position in \ R 
which they may clearly be observed. 
The four crosses at the left of the engrav- dnthgi 
ing denote waterfowl, while the figures oe 
at No. 4-denote a standing one in conversation and gesture with the 
departing ones, and another seated upon the ground. 

A good portrayal of the whale is given in fig. 135, The spray—a small 
character for which is placed over the highest ridge of the head—is 
portrayed to specify the nature of the mammal. ‘The oblique line pro- 
truding from the back is the harpoon which was used in the captare. 

An interesting fact connected with this pictograph is the representa- 
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tion of death, i. e., a dead whale or killed whale, determined by the 
presence of the instrument with which death was accomplished. This 
is rare in Innuit pictography, but frequent in Indian art. 

Plate 68, fig. 3, is a large bag handle from Cape Nome. This is par- 
ticularly interesting from the fact of the presence of a variety of 
human forms, some resembling the bird-like forms or wings very much iii 
resembling the characters for “ Thunderbird,” as portrayed by the ae 
Ojibwa and other Algonkian tribes. The left half of the lower face of ; a 
the bow represents umiaks with hunters and harpoons. Near the 
middle of the record is a very gracefully drawn whale tail up in the 
air, as the animal appears to be diving while the hunter is throwing cor 
his harpoon into its body. Upon the upper half of this same side of : pe 
the bow, the two sides being divided by parallel median lines, are a 
number of whale tails, indicating whales that have escaped, while 
others are shown in the attitude of swimming. Near the left is a very 
conspicuous umiak occupied by four hunters. Over the bow of the 
boat projects a large harpoon resting upon the harpoon rest. This 
illustration is reproduced elsewhere with further explanation. The 
upper or convex side of the bow is also divided into two longitudinal 
ridges or faces. Upon one of these is the portrayal of umiaks rowing 
toward the left, one hunter harpooning an animal, while at the extreme 
left four hunters appear to be carrying an umiak toward the water, as 
if preparing for departure. The right half of the record appears to 
represent the other line, as there are several habitations with smoke 
rising from the smoke holes, votive offerings attached near by, as well 
as scaffolds. _in this instance the latter are evidently for burial pur- 
poses and not for food. This is made clear from the fact that the 
votive offerings are placed in close contact with the respective burials. 
A little farther to the right are three men returning with a sledge and 
a single dog, two additional persons appearing to lag behind, as if 
wearied or bent with age. The representation of a human figure car- 
rying a staff is a common indication of age or indigence, and occurs 
very frequently in Egyptian hieroglyphs, as well as in the mnemonic. 
One of the individuals shown in the Eskimo record stoops forward 
very much, and this is believed to indicate age. Immediately behind 
him is the rude outline of a fox, which may have reference to his being 
a shaman, or he may possibly have captured such an animal. To the 
right is a figure denoting a whale’s fluke, indicating that the hunters 
are also whalers, because to the right of this fluke is an umiak with 
two persons sitting in it using the paddle. The hunter in the bow of 
this boat has his paddle projecting forward and not quite touching the 
water, the perspective being admirably represented, as it does not cut 
through and destroy the structure of the boat. Upon the other face of 
this same bow are several umiaks in pursuit of a whale and several 
natives dragging seals, two of these natives having attached to the rear 
part of their bodies appendages drawn exactly like a dog’s tail or a fox’s 
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tail, which indicates that the natives belonged to those classes referred 
to by Captain Beechey in his Notice of the Indians of Schisma Reef 
Inlet, who wore such ornaments attached to their clothing, giving them 
a ridiculous appearance, and may probably have occasioned the report 
of the Chukche that the people of that region have tails like dogs. 

The remaining figures upon this bow consists of human beings and a 
few animal forms, near the extreme right being a curious outline of an 
umiak, the occupants of which are shown with extended arms from 
which numerous short lines project. These may denote the fur upon 
the sleeves of the dress, or they may have other signification, or they 
may possibly be merely a fancy of the engraver. 


SHAMANISM. 


Although the Eskimo are extremely superstitious, and numbers of 
them are recognized shamans of ability, yet there seems to be a gen- 
eral scarcity of pictographic matter pertaining thereto. Thisis strange, 
too, as among some peoples the records are almost entirely devoted to 
shamanistic ceremonies, and in several instances, as among the Ojibwa, 
for instance, the mnemonic and hunting records—all shamanistic—are 
the only relies of pictography at this day. 


MYTHIC ANIMALS. 


But a few specimens portraying mythic animals oceur, the following 
being the most conspicuous: : 

The accompanying specimen,on plate 72,is from Cape Prince of 
Wales, and was collected by Mr. E, W. Nelson. It represents a whale- 
line guide, and is used on the bow of an umiak used for whale hunt- 
ing. The two pieces of ivory, measuring in height 4} inches, are 
ingeniously joined together by mortising, the slot in either piece being 
made so as to face its fellow; and into these slots is afterwards placed 
a piece to hold both sides in place, by being secured by ivory pegs 
which pass through at right angles to the connecting piece, as will be 
observed in the illustrations. In the lower cut will be noticed an addi- 
tional piece, larger than the round pegs, which consists of a large 
glass bead. 

The horns of the specimen represent the heads of a mammal, the 
eyes consisting of wooden pegs, while the nostrils are drillings filled 
in with pegs which appear to have been blackened. 

In the upper figure are portrayed two thunderbirds or eagles, each 
descending to grasp a whale, the hatter having spray in the act of 
being ejected from the “blowholes.” In the lower figure the birds are 
represented as having secured the whales and have risen into the air, 
as seems indicated by the form of the whale on the right-hand side, 
The engraving of the characters is decidedly bold and expressive, the 
entire surface of the etched portions still retaining more or less black 
color. The general artistic form of the bird is very like that ustally 
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Figs. Land 2, OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF WHALE-LINE GuIDE, PLACED ON Bow 
or Umiak, Usep IN HUNTING, 
1 (Cat. No, 48169, U. 5. N.M. Cape Prince of Wales. Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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found in Algonkian pictographs, and does not keep in general har- 
mony with Alaskan art, although the whales, which are true, typical, 
Alaskan examples, seems at once to repel the suspicion of intrusive 
characters, or such as are non-Innuit. a 


The four perforations in the piece are for attaching it to the gunwale 
of the umiak. i 

The illustrations given, a, b, and c, of fig. 136, represent mythic 
serpents, and are described in some of the folk tales. ¢ very much 
resembles the “ water monster” of the Ojibwa, r 
though it is scarcely possible that the cult of ; 
the latter could have been conveyed, even in 


the slightest degree, to the Eskimo. Other F 
intervening tribes, notably so those of the ae a 
Athabaseas family, have serpent myths, and Fig. 137. , 


from this people the idea may have been con- ™YT#IC ANIMAL DEvoURING Na- 
veyed to the Innuit, especially as the latter iene 
are in frequent communication with the Kenai Indians, the northwest- 
ernmost tribe of the above-mentioned famiy. 
It has been suggested, too, that the creatures may have been copied 
from or suggested by illustrations in newspapers or other literature. 
In fig. 137 is shown a mythic creature taking up a man and preparing 
to devour him. The belief in water monsters survives among the 
natives of the southern coast, opposite the island of Kadiak, a creature 
resembling somewhat a reptilian form in imitation of 


an alligator, of which illustrations are also given else- 
where. 

The outlines in fig. 138 are not sufficiently specific to 
Fig. 138. indicate the kind of creature intended, but the indica- 
MyTHIC ANIMAL tion of the heart, together with the voice line, or life 
line, extending therefrom to the open mouth, is very much like some of 

the figures found among the Zuni and the Ojibwa. 
This peculiar line denotes the animal to be of a mythic or, perhaps, 
sacred character, and has reference to ceremonials known only to the 


shamans or members of certain cult societies. 
NAT MUS 95——58 
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In plate 66, fig. 2, is the engraved figure of a seal, within which are 
various objects, animate and inanimate, resembles that class of sacred 
objects often carried by the Ojibwa jes‘sakid or juggler. 

Fig. 139 represents a series of characters only part of which are 
intelligible. No. 1 is evidently—from the curve of the horns—a rein- 
deer, while No. 2 is explained to be a mythic animal—a serpent, as 
similarly elongated quadrupeds have been interpreted by some natives. 
No. 3 appears to be the first of a series of seven figures (Nos. 3, 4, 5, 
7, 8, 9,10) which are apparently decorated with fringed coats, like the 
neighboring Kolosh and Kenai Indians, and marks of bird or other 
faces upon their heads. 

No. 6 is an aquatic bird in flight, which ateonce shows the difference 
in execution of ideas, the human figure being bifurcated as above indi- 
eaied. No. 11 is a mammal, resembling the usual character denoting 
the putorida. 

CEREMONIALS. 

Mr. Murdoch remarks that at some of the ceremonial dances of the 
Eskimo, at Point Barrow, the participants wear masks, some of which 
are sometimes decorated with slight ornamentation. 


Fig. 139. 


Gorgets are also worn, and fig. 3 represents an excellent example 
with ornamentations relating to fishing and hunting. The same author 
remarks, also, that the more southern Eskimo of Alaska are in the 
habit of using in their dances very elaborate and highly ornamented 
and painted masks, of which the National Museum possesses a very 
large collection. The ancient Aleuts also used masks. On the other 
hand, no other Eskimo, save “ those of Alaska, ever use masks in their 
performances, as far as I can learn, with the solitary exception of the 
people of Baffin Land, where a mask of the hide of the bearded seal is 
worn on certain occasions. Nordenskiild saw one wooden mask among 
the people near the winter quarters of the Vega, but learned that this 
had been brought from Bering Strait, and probably from America.”! 

The dancing mask previously referred to and shown in plate 16 is 
from Kuskoquim, and was collected by Mr. E. W. Nelson. The speci- 
men is of interest from the fact that it constitutes perhaps the only 
example of woodwork bearing pictographs in color. The specimen, 
including the lower pendant, measures about 94 inches in length, the 
width of the largest piece—bearing the eyes, nose, and mouth—being 
almost 3 inches across. Upon the top and right side are a number of 
punctures for the insertion of feathers, only three of the latter being 
now present. The four slats of wood are attached to the main piece 


'Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-’88, 1892, p. 370. 
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by means of thin strands of bark. The several pieces were rudely 
besmeared with a white chalky paint, while over several portions of 
them are markings in black. 

Upon the left cheek of the mask are four vertically arranged figures 
of masks, rather grotesque in expression. The lower one is not as 
elaborately drawn as the others. Upon the upper piece of wood, upon 
the left of the mask, is an outline of an umiak, with sail spread. In 
the bow of the boat is the figure of a native with hands and arms 
uplifted, while another figure is visible in the stem acting as helmsman. 

The markings upon the remaining piece are probably meaningless. 

Among the Indians of the Northwest Coast, the lakutat and Tshilkat, 
and to a certain extent the neighboring tribes, masked dances are of 
frequent occurrence, the purport being usually ceremonial; though at 
this day much of the former sacredness of these ceremonials has become 
debased. Among the Eskimo ceremonial dances are of great impor- 
tance, though not of such frequence as among their southern neighbors. 

In fig. 140 the vertical strokes shown by Nos. 1 and 10 represent the 
timbers supporting the structure within which the dance takes place, 
not sufficient space being available upon the specimen of ivory to rep- 


GRAPHIC ART OF THE ESKIMOS. 


Fig. 140. 
CEREMONIAL DANCE. 


resent the roof. Nos. 2, 7, and 9 are the drummers, each armed with a 
flat, tambourine drum, generally used by the shamen everywhere. Nos. 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 8 represent the dancers, marked with what appears to be 
bear heads—made of some light wood, such as cedar. The attitudes of 
the dancers are remarkably clever and lifelike, showing the various 
attitudes, both natural and assumed, in imitation of the animal repre. 
sented, as may be found at any dance of aboriginal peoples when they 
attain that particular degree of enthusiasm consequent upon and per- 
ceptible to the beholder after a feast. 

This engraving, plate 73, fig. 2, is one of the most interesting on 
account of the portrayal of the transmission of sound, a stage of devel- 
opment found in but few instances in Alaskan pictographs, but of 
frequentoccurrence among the Cheyennes, and other neighboring tribes, 
in the vicinity of Fort Sill, Indian Territory, and other posts farther 
north. 

The entire record relates to a ceremonial dance, held on account of a 
sick person, and the indication of the village houses and sledges of 
visiting natives. 

The narrator is indicated at No. 1, his arms outstretched to embrace 
the surrounding area as the place where he was, and which, perhaps, 
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is his residence also. Nos. 2,6, and 8 denote scaffolds for food, the 
accumulated material being apparent upon the transverse poles. At the 
residence at No. 3 smoke is emerging from the smoke hoie in the roof, 
and someone is also upon the roof of the entrance reaching outward 
toward what may have been intended for a scaffold, but which, because 
of erosion, had become partly obliterated, as have also portions of the 
human beings beneath. The next house, No. 4, also has a column of 
smoke rising from the smoke hole, while several vertical lines before 
the entrance indicate the original portrayal of the necessary storehouse 
or food scaffold. No. 5 is another permanent habitation, while at No. 
7, over the roof of the entrance to the house, is the outline of a man, hor- 
izontal and with the hand thrown downward as if making a common 
gesture sign for lying down, or to lie there, having reference perhaps to 
the recumbent position of the occupant, who may be sick and for whose 
benefit the ceremonies are in operation. A heavy column of smoke is 
issuing from the chimney. 

Upon the house No. 9 are two persons apparently interested in 
something or someone at No. 7, no doubt referring to the sick man. 
At No. 10 is.designated the entrance to the house No. 9, and upon the 
roof are four persons; the one at the right holding in one hand tam- 
bourine drum, while with the other hand he is beating it, the sound 
therefrom passing forward over the group of dancers before the house, 
In the rear of the drummer are three assistant musicians, and from the 
absence of drums or rattles they appear to be singers, the belief being 
furthermore strengthened from the fact that each of the three has an 
arm or hand elevated; the one at the right appearing to place his 
hand before his mouth to denote in gesture language speech, voice, 
song, & common portrayal in various Indian pictographs, as well as 
Maya, Mexican, Egyptian, and Hittite hieroglyphs and objective repre- 
sentations of voice in various forms. The remaining figures also appear 
to have their hands directed upward before the face, an approach in 
gesture to the preceding. The sign for sing, singing, is made by hold- 
ing the palm upward and passing the hand upward and forward from 
the mouth, though beginning before the neck and passing at from 6 to 
10 inches before the mouth. 

The narrow vertical line with streamers of cloth or calico attached, 
and surmounted by the wooden effigy of a bird, is a votive offering or 
“shaman stick” erected upon the roof of the house No. 9 in commemo- 
ration of one of the household. 

The character at No. 12 is another shaman, armed with a drum, which 
he holds in one hand and with the other strikes the head with a drum- 
stick, which is seen crossing the surface in the endeavor to drive away 
one of the evil spirits or demons hovering about in the air after being 
expelled by exorcism from the body of the sick man. 

The group embracing nine figures, No. 13, denotes the assistant 
shamans driving about and punishing the evil spirits—the same one 
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being here reproduced with uplifted hands and once as a small being— 
they being masked and decorated with fringed sleeves and garments 
and armed with weapons possessing mysterious power in exorcism. 
The demon appears in nearly each instance to supplicate the shaman 
not to strike with the uplifted rod, the gesture sign for supplication 
being accurately portrayed, both hands being elevated toward the one 
addressed, not only surpassing in pictorial execution the same idea as 
found among other American aborigines, but being exactly similar to 
the hieroglyph, for the same idea, of the Egyptians. 

Nos. 14, 15, and 16 are sledges, drawn up near to the place of the 
dance. The representations of the sledges are more nearly like some 
figures of the baidarka shown elsewhere, because of the almost vertical 
bow and the dark line along the top, consisting of two horizontal lines 
within which are short vertical strokes, the latter denoting bales of 
peltries and furs received from other natives for barter. The man at 
the fore part of the sledge in No. 14 is smoking a pipe, while the figures 
on top of both No. 14 and 15 appear to enjoy the scene, their arms 
apparently raised as if in acclamation. At No. 16 the dog is assisted 
in pulling the sledge by the man, who is dragging at a cord, the load 
being evidently a heavy one, as the man at the side of the sledge is 
also tugging at it to assist in propulsion. 

The scene presented in plate 73, fig. 1, is of interest, because the 
ceremonial dance is performed in the middle of the village, as indicated 
by the peculiar distribution of the habitations and the sledges of the 
visitors. 

The characters in Nos. 1, 2, and 3 denote permanent or winter habi- 
tations, upon which are observed some of the witnesses to the dance. 
No. 4 is a high pole erected between the habitations, and upon it is an 
efligy of an animal, while the pole itself is decorated with streamers of 
calico or cloth, flannel, ete. No. 5 is a slender stick, upon the top of 
which is placed the wooden efligy of a bird, the whole being designated 
a “shaman stick” or votive offering, being a token or memorial erected 
by a relative or friend to one deceased. The memorial is intended also 
as a “luck stick,” i. e., a public testimonial of wishing luck to the 
spirit of the dead. 

Near the habitation No. 2 is an oblong figure upon stilts, denoting a 
seaffold upon which food is stored. These are so erected as to be 
beyond the reach of dogs and noxious or predatory animals. 

Nos. 6 to 12 are sledges belonging to a party of fur traders who 
chanced to stop at the village. At Nos. 6 and 12 the dogs have 
already been unhitched and the owners are seated at the front, smok- 
ing their pipes. Bales of goods are indicated by the solid outline of 
oblong figures raised upon short lines above the sledges themselves. 

The human figures represented by Nos. 13 to 22 are the shaman 
and his assistants. These are duplicate characters of the latter por- 
trayed in driving away evil spirits, Nos. 25 to 26, which are indicated 
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as human forms, curved, with the feet and legs turned upward and the 
arms thrown forward, as if making violent efforts at jumping. These 
spirits are driven around from one point to another, some shamans 
driving and striking them to compel their departure, while others are 
assisting in exorcism by using the magic rattles, seen as short T-shaped 
figures in the hands of some of the assistants. 

All of this ceremony is for the purpose of exorcism, the expulsion of the 
demons of disease from the body of a sick man, indicated as wrapped 
up at No, 24, where he is supposed to be lying upon the ground. 

The entire grouping of the figures is, necessarily, placed along two 
base lines, each line running parallel with the border of the ivory bow 
upon which the record is portrayed. The heads of the different indi- 
viduals, as well as the housetops and the tops of the sledges, are all 
directed inward toward the middle, this being the limit of possibility 
of artistic execution in attempting a bird’s-eye view of the whole vil. 
lage and its dancing ground—the latter being about the high decorated 
pole, at No. 4, but for lack of space the ceremonial is transferred to 
where it is drawn—the intention being to represent the dancers as if 
in a circle, their movements being directed around the pole bearing the 
animal figure. 


1 2 3 8 9 10 ll 
Fig. 141. 
SHAMANISTIC CEREMONIAL. 


Two distinct styles of engraving occur in the pictograph represented 
in fig. 141, although they are probably by the same artist. The habi- 
tations shown in Nos, 1 and 3 are in delicately engraved lines quite 
foreign in execution to the crudely carved figures in Nos.4 toil. The 
houses are in profile, and both indicate the place of entrance at the 
right side, beneath the delicate vertical rod projecting above. Human 
figures are seen upon the roofs, those upon No. 3 appearing to be oecu- 
pied in an animated conversation, as suggested by the attitude of the 
arms. 

The vertical poles, connected by a crosspiece, indicated in No. 2, rep- 
resent a rack where fish and the meat of game are suspended for dry- 
ing. The figure of a man engaged in some occupation connected with 
the rack is observed between the vertical poles. 

The human figures indicated in Nos, 4 to 9 are engaged in a dance, 
the attitudes of all but two being well executed in the representation of 
the peculiar manner of leaning forward the body, common to nearly all 
aboriginal tribes when participating in such pastimes. In Nos. 6 and 
8 are seen peculiar tail-like appendages, representing merely ornamental 
streamers often tied to the belt at the spiral portion to represent the 
tails of animals which these natives sometimes imitate, both in dress 
and actions. 
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The two mammalian figures at the extreme right—Nos. 10 and 11— 
are dogs, facing one another, an attitude assumed by strangers, as 
these had probably accompanied their masters to the place of the 
ceremony portrayed. 

Plate 73, fig. 4 represents a ceremonial dance. The characters in 
Nos. 1 and 4, representing three pairs of human forms, are dancers, 
who are aiding the shaman at No. 2, who is shown with his hands 
uplifted and throwing them circularly about as if “stirring up a 
breeze,” which he is in fact doing, in so far as it pertains to the spirits 


of the air, whose aid he is invoking. All this is being done because 


the seated figure at the left end of the habitation, No. 3, is requesting 
the shaman’s assistance. Four other human figures are indicated about 
the same habitation, though partly worn off, and at the right-hand 
upper corner is a shaman stick or votive offering, placed there to the 
memory of one of the owner’s family. The stick appears to be sur- 
mounted by an effigy of a bird, this being the common practice. Nos. 
5 and 6 appear to be dancers, each armed with rattles, small round 
frames of wood, having both flat sides covered with seal gut or buck- 
skin, being used by shamen or their assistants. No. 7 denotes another 
habitation, at the left end of which is a votive offering aud at the 
other a human figure, who, with his left hand, reaches down to another, 
No. 8, who appears in the act of winking aid from spirits in the air. 

No. 9 is undetermined, but Nos. 10, 11, and 12 are reindeer, the first 
and last having attached to them the spirit or guardian of the shaman, 
who has compelled the animals to come within reach of the hunter’s 
gun, though only one of the three, No, 12, having been secured. 

No. 13 represents the shaman in another instance when his services 
were requested; this time by a native shown in No. 14, at the left-hand 
end and seated or leaning against the dwelling. Some votive offerings 
are also perceived upon the roof, while to the right, No. 15, are a num- 
ber of natives indulging in a dance, probably a ceremonial one, as the 
record is one pertaining to shamanistic matters entirely. 

The ivory bag handle shown on plate 32, fig. 7, is an excellent piece 
of workmanship, and presents evidence of artistic expression not met 
with in any other specimens. 

The central disk presents the relief carving of a human face, the nose 
being clearly indicated as different from that drawn or engraved upon 
the seal’s face, while below the mouth are the vertical lines to denote 
the tattooing practiced by the women. The expression of the face is 
rather firm and represents a frown. The ring surrounding the face 
is the fur hood, the fur itself being indicated by the short radiating 
lines extending therefrom, 

The opposite side of the specimen is a reproduction of the obverse, 
with the exception, however, that the face is that of a man, the mouth 
being portrayed by having the corners turned upward to denote a 
smile, while below either corner is a circular spot to indicate the 
labrets, The furred hood is also shown. 
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Upon either side of the face are seals, ornamented with rayed cir- 
cles, while along the lower edge are two parallel lines bearing interior 
decorations of simple cross lines. 

The upper edge has a simple longitudinal crease, while beneath this 
line is furthermore ornamented by short lateral ones. 


INDIVIDUAL SHAMANISM. 


The illustration presented in fig. 142 is perhaps unique, the original 
having been obtained from a native well versed in shamanism, and in 
fact professed to be one. 

Descriptions of shamans’ ceremonials in medicine lodges, especially 
in the initiation of candidates, were published by the present writer in 
the Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, and relate 
to the Ojibwa Mide’wiwin or 
Grand Medicine Society, a cult 
society known to the Catholic 

Fathers who first came to Can- 
o8 f ada, but which, until the above 
report was published, had 
never been thoroughly under- 
h stood. The complete exposi- 
b j * tion of the mythology and 
ritual thereto was given by the 
é present writer; and a similar 
weg! contribution to science has 
been recently published in the 
m eC > Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the same Bureau, and embraces 
; e the exposition of the ceremoni- 
‘ als of the several cult societies 
of the Menomini Indians, the 
report being a part only of the 
memoir which embraces a com- 
Fig. 142- plete history of that tribe, first 
SHAMAN CURING A SICK MAN IN THE CEREMONIAL known through their discovery 
STRUCTURE. 
by Nicollet, in 1634, 

The illustration given above, representing an Eskimo shaman heal- 
ing a sick man, with the explanation given by the recorder thereof, is 
of peculiar value and interest. The Innuit ceremonial structures are 
partly underground, the roof being covered with turf and other 
materials, and the entrance thereto being by a partly underground or 
possibly tunnel-like passage- way. 

In the figure, a represents the entrance to the chamber, or lodge, as 
a habitation of natives or Indians is often designated; 6, the fireplace; 
¢, a vertical piece of wood upon which is placed a cross piece, upon 
each end of which is a lamp made of steatite and fed with fat; d, the 
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musicians upon raised seats drumming upon tambourine drums, and 
producing music to the movements of the shaman during his incanta- 
tions in exorcising the demon, or evil spirit, supposed to have posses- 
sion of the patient; e, visitors and friends seated around the interior of 
the chamber to witness the ceremony; /, the shaman represented in 
making his incantations preparatory to exorcising from the body of the 
patient the demon to whose presence the disease is attributed; g, the 
patient seated upon the floor of the chamber—the legs being folded 
under his body and scarcely visible to the beholder, they are omitted 
in the pictograph. A represents the shaman in another stage of the 
ceremonies, driving out the demon. i is another figure of the patient— 
from his head is seen to issue a line connecting it with j. jis the 
demon. kis the shaman in the act of driving the demon out of the 
lodge or chamber—in his hands are sacred objects, his personal fetish, 
in which his power lies; 1, the flying demon endeavoring to escape 
through the doorway. m and » are assistants to the shaman, stationed 
at the entrance to strike and hasten the departure of the demon. 
Plate 64, fig. 1, represents a drill bow from the north of Norton Sound. 
Contrary to the usual custom, this specimen is curved edgewise, so that 
upon the back appears one continuous record, while upon the front side 
there are two, the front being beveled from the central line. Quite a 
number of interesting figures appear upon this .record, the results in 
hunting having apparently been brought about by the kind offices of 
a shaman, to whom application has been made for success by the 
recorder or owner. In the small space at the extreme left is the outline 
of a human figure, the arms bent and the hands touching the sides, 
two prominent ears, and three lines directed upward from the head. 
This represents the shaman whose influence had been obtained. Imme- 
diately below this human figure is an oblong outline attached to a 
delicate groove or line extending forward to a whale. This represents 
the float attached to the harpoon line. The next character represents 
a seal facing the right, its vis-A-vis being a native crawling along with a 
spear in his hand, evidently intending to capture it. The short etchings 
projecting from the base line and extending to the right to a distance of 
about three inches, represent a marsh. Five seals are shown about the 
middle of this marsh, as if swimming in the water with only the head 
and top of the body projecting. Beyond these animals, and at the end 
of the marsh, is the outline of a boat. Some distance to the right is a 
figure very much resembling a crouching bear. This again is a repro- 
duction of the figure of the shaman whose kindly offices had been 
secured upon another occasion. He seems to be throwing forward a 
magic bullet which, used by the hunter in the kaiak above him, enabled 
the hunter to secure the seal he wanted, as shown by the bullet mark 
above the animal a short distance in front of the kaiak. Upon the 
same face of the bow will be observed a number of characters as if 
suspended from the upper line thereof. By turning the bow about, the 
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pictures will be brought into proper position. Beginning at the left, 
are two elongated figures, each upon stilts, which represent the seaf- 
folds upon which these boats are placed for drying. Three winter habi- 
tations are next in order, about which are a number of human beings 
in various attitudes. Smoke issues from the top of the house, and the 
vertical rods projecting from the first and second indicate votive offer- 
ings. To the right of the third house are three human beings standing 
about an umiak, which is drawn foreshortened, and a line extending to 
the right to an oblong figure, which is a seal which they have captured. 
There are outlines of five natives with arms extended, one with a spear, 
but the import of these characters is not intelligible. The next figure, 
however, is shown in the act of dragging a seal, while beyond it is 
another seal, toward which a native is throwing his spear. Beyond 
the latter is shown the body of another seal, toward which a hunter is 
crawling on all fours, and in an opposite direction from him is his com- 
panion engaged in like pursuit of another seal, shown to the right. As 
the bow is shown in the illustration, with the figure of a shaman at the 
right, it will be observed that along the upper face are a number of 
illustrations which represent various avocations. At the extreme right 
is the body of a reindeer lying upon the ground, the horns at the right 
projecting upward, and upon the body of the animal, as well as behind 
it, are birds feeding upon it. Following this toward the right are four 
other animals of like species, with the outlines of a fifth, which can not 
be clearly determined. Following the base line for some distance, we 
come to another deer in the act of browsing. A little beyond the 
middle, toward the right, are three natives, the first going toward the 
right with his harpoon directed forward, the second with a line extend- 
ing to the right to some object upon the ground, which the third appears 
to be stabbing with his spear, the weapon being uplifted. This may 
represent the killing of a seal. Another native is seen approaching 
this group of three, beyond which is the outline of a large mammal, 
evidently intended to represent a deer. 

By again turning the bow upside down, so that the upper line becomes 
the base line, another record presents itself. The group of figures at 
the extreme left denotes two natives occupied in boiling something, as 
their hands are attached to short lines extending into the kettles, which 
are placed against the fire from which the smoke is rising. It is very 
likely that they are cooking the meat of the reindeer, as the hide of 
the animal is suspended from the horizontal drying pole or scaffold at 
the right, beneath which another native is occupied in hanging up the 
meat. The large, irregularly drawn body to the right of this scaffold 
appears to denote a habitation. Two human beings are engaged 
between this and a triangular body which may denote a summer habi- 
tation, the latter being usually made of bark, canvas, or boards, To 
the right of the triangular building is a human being, beside him being 
another scaffold or drying pole from which is suspended the hide of a 
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small mammal. Beyond the middle of the bow, toward the right, is a fig- 
ure of a kaiak with a native within it paddling forward toward a larger 
umiak under sail. In front of this stands a man with a gun uplifted, 
as if shooting toward the deer whose feet are attached to the upper 
line or base line of the preceding record. Beyond this is the outline of 
another umiak under sail, and occupied by 

three hunters, 

In fig. 143, No. a, is represented a native i 
who desired the services of a shaman, and, 
upon visiting one, declared his needs and 
probably paid the fee usually required. 

The shaman, making his usual ceremonies 
of incantation to invoke his guardian spirit, 
or tutelary daimon, is shown with that 
creature about to depart on the mission ee 

@, SHAMAN MAKING INCANTATIONS; b, 
desired by the shaman. INVOKING AID. 

The spirit is a bird, and, as all flying 
creatures are deemed lucky, it is here represented in unusually large 
size, to increase the importance of the performer. 

Another illustration of making incantation is shown in fig. 143), the 
shaman expressing his ability to cause fish to come to the hunter by 
whom the proper fee is paid. The drawing is taken from an Alaskan 
shaman’s drrm, but appears to be foreign to pure Eskimo drawing, 
having probably originally come from the Thlinkit, or neighboring 
tribes of Athabaskan stock. 

A remarkably interesting engraving is reproduced in fig. 144. The 
profession of the Eskimo shaman is very like that of his confrére of the 
Menomini and Ojibwa Indians, of Wisconsin and Minnesota, respec- 
tively. He has the power to invoke his personal guardian or tutelary 
daimon in aiding him to secure the services of other deities or spirits 
to perform certain acts of exorcism, or incantation and invocation, so 
that a spirit messenger may be sent on almost any mission for informa- 
tion that may be desired; or the guardian spirit or daimon may bring 
about some events, or control the actions of both men and animals, as 

may be desired. 
In the illustration, fig. 
a 144, is shown first, at No. 
1, an assistant, who aids 
Fig. 144. the performer, No. 2, by 
SHAMANISTIC CEREMONY. using the magic or 
“medicine drum.” No 
doubt a hunter has called, and for a certain consideration, or promise 
of some parts of the game secured, has solicited the shaman for “hunt- 
ing medicine,” in order that he may secure a whale. 

The two men, the shaman and his assistant, are both within the 

shaman’s lodge, the inclosure or habitation being indicated by the 
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circular line which surrounds them and is planted upon the ground 
or base line. The mystic influence has been made to secure a whale, 
No. 4, which has been compelled by the shaman’s alleged supernatural 
power, in the guise of an anthropoid deity, to swim to the locality 
where the ceremonies are performed, in order that the hunter may be 
enabled to reach him. The short serrated marking between the whale’s 
head and the figure of the spirit denotes the spray spouted from the 
whale. 

The line connecting the spirit and the shaman’s hand is the indica- 
tion of the magic influence possessed by the latter over the spirit 
messenger. 

Other illustrations of shamanistic power are given, especially exam- 
ples of exorcism of demons possessing the sick and to whom illness is 
attributed. 

The illustration in fig. 145 is reproduced from a walrus-ivory drill 
bow in the museum of the Alaska Commercial Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, California. The interpretation given to the present writer is as 
follows: 

Two sick men were brought to the shaman for treatment. The 
shaman’s summer habitations are represented in Nos. 1 and 2, the 


Fig. 145. 
SHAMAN EXORCISING DEMON. 


presence of trees denoting that there was a grove close by. No.3 is the 
shaman, who is represented in the act of holding one of his “‘demons” 
or personal deities, with whose aid he pretends to expel malignant 
spirits or demons from the body of the sick man. No. 4 is the demon 
under control of the shaman. No. 5 represents the same shaman in the 
act of exorcising the demon in the patient. Nos. 6 and 7 are the sick 
men who are under treatment and from whom the “evil beings” have 
been expelled. The two “evil beings” or demons are shown in No. 
8, represented in violent movement in their endeavcr to escape the 
powerful influence of the shaman. 

The engraving presented in plate 73, fig. 3, is without doubt one of 
the cleverest artistic products thus far received from Alaska and 
known to be the work of a native. The entire grouping of the herd of 
reindeer, some of the animals walking leisurely along while others stop 
to browse, and while the foremost manifest curiosity and alarm, indi- 
cates that the artist was not only a close observer of the habits of the 
animal, but had an unusually keen acquaintance with the anatomical 
structure and the attitudes assumed under different circumstances so 
as to express the emotions. 
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The hunters, Nos. 18 and 19, had gone to a shaman to seek his aid in 
securing luck for game, and the shaman (who is represented by the 
upper part of the body only, hands outstretched, above the two rein- 
deer, Nos. 11 and 12) being favorably disposed, is driving the game 
in the way of the hunters, his assistants, at Nos. 1, 2, and 5, also driv- 
ing animals by being portrayed as if riding upon their backs. 

No. 4 represents a fawn, the open mouth suggesting its erying to its 
parents, while the upper figure at No. 3 and the legless one at the 
space between Nos. 7 and 8 are represented as beyond the first file of 
animals—an attempt at perspective, no doubt. 

The attitudes of Nos. 12 and 16 are a good attempt at foreshorten- 
ing, rather a difficult undertaking for a native barbarian. 

A doe is also shown above the animal at No. 16, walking parallel 
with the herd, No. 17, but her legs are supposed to be invisible because 
of her being beyond those in the foreground. 

The herd at No. 17 is portrayed as an elongated body with numerous 
heads and two legs more than necessary for the eight animals indicated. 
In nearly all instances the horns are carefully drawn so as te show the 
peculiar curve toward the front as well as the so-called snow shovels— 
the horns projecting forward and downward over the nose, and by 
means of which the animals cut through the snow in search of licheus 
and other food. 

Nos. 18 and 19 are the hunters with bow and arrow, the attitudes 
assumed in shooting being well represented. No. 20 is the hut. 

In the accompanying illustrations, plate 74, are three views selected 
from a drill bow, in the museum of the Alaska Commercial Company 
of San Francisco, California. The rod upon which the characters occur 
is here presented in three sections, A, B, and C. In A is found the 
beginning of the narrative of one who applied to a shaman for success 
in hunting; which extends only one-half of the length of the rod. 
The course of the inscription is then continued on the adjacent side of 
the rod at the middle, and reading in both directions (sections B and ©), 
toward the two files of approaching animals. Band C occupies the 
whole of one side. 

The following is the explanation of the characters: 

A. No. 1 represents a baidarka, or skin boat, resting on poles; this 
is done in order that the vessel may dry. No. 2 is one of the habita- 
tions of the village, as are also those in No. 4, and the storehouses in 
Nos. 5 and 7. No.3 denotes a tree located in the village. No. Gis a 
tree, between the branches of which and the roofs of the houses are 
placed poles for drying food—fish, ete. The characters from No. 1 to 
No. 7 signify the settlement, the home of the person to whom the 
history relates. No. 8 is the hunter sitting on the ground asking for 
aid and making the gesture for supplication, asking by elevating both 
hands toward the sky, or toward the one from whom aid is solicited. 
No. 9 is the shaman to whom application is made by the hunter desiring 
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success in the chase. The shaman has finished his incantations, and 
while still retaining his left arm in the position for that ceremony holds 
the right toward the hunter, giving him the success requested. No. 10 
is the shaman’s winter lodge, while Nos. 11 and 13 are trees surrounding 
it, as well as the summer habitation noted at No, 12. 

In the illustration, B is a record pertaining to the hunter’s previous 
application to another shaman with whom no satisfactory arrangement 
could be made. Consequently, the shaman caused the game to flee and 
get out of the hunter’s way. The detailed description is as follows: 
B. No. 14 is a tree standing beside the habitation No. 15, upon which 
the shaman is observed standing and driving back the game visible 
over the remainder of the scene. No. 16 is a deer, the nearest to and 
the first to feel the shaman’s order to return to a safe place. No. 17 
are the horns of a deer protruding from the surface of the river which 
the animal is swimming. No. 18 is a fawn, recognizable also by the 
unusually long legs as compared to the size of the body. 

In the last panel, C, is recorded the continuation of the story begun 
by the recorder or hunter in A, No. 8. 

No. 19 represents a tree located near the hunter’s habitation, which is 
shown in No, 20. The hunter, designated in the attitude of shooting, 
at No. 21, after having been granted the request for success, placed the 
effigy of his totem upon the top of his house as a mark of gratification 
and to insure greater luck in his undertaking. Nos, 22 and 23 embrace 
five deer which were secured, the heads of the animals being turned 
toward the hunter, denoting that the game was captured. No, 24 is 
the shaman’s demon driving the game toward the hunter, while in Nos. 
25, 26, 27, and 28 are indicated other demons who were invoked to aid 
the chief tutelary guardian of the shaman primarily invoked for this 
service. 

The figure in No. 25 is a water monster resembling, in this instance, 
a whale, but which is represented by other of the Innuit as a four or 
six legged serpent. The latter idea is common in the mythology of the 
Algonkian tribes; but the existence of such a being in the mythology 
of the Aigalu’yamut and Kiate’yamut, Innuit as well perhaps as among 
others of this nation, seems entirely original with them. 

Plate 64, fig. 2, represents a bone wedge for splitting thin strips of 
wood for fish traps. The specimen is from Nunivak Island, and is 
remarkable for the curious engraving which is shown to exist upon the 
upper surface. It will be observed that the outline within which 
almost all the small figures are drawn denotes a seal, a median line 
extending from the eye backward almost to the tail. Above and 
beneath this are various figures of guns, animals, plants, and straight 
lines, while upon the reverse, at a point nearly 2 inches from the 
tail, there projects from the median line a many-branched tree, imme- 
diately above which and to either side are shown two reindeer as if 
browsing. ‘These reindeer present a peculiarity which has been 
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especially noticeable in Zuii and Algonkian pictography to represent 
what is designated as the life line. This consists of a line drawn from 
the mouth, or very near it, backward into the body, where it terminates 
in a line, or more generally a triangular figure, to denote the head. It 
is a shamanistic figure, and indicates that the shaman who possessed 
it had influence over the life of the animal so portrayed. This subject 
has been more clearly described in connection with the shamanistic 
ceremonies of the Ojibwa Indians in the en- 

graving of the Midé’wiwin or Grand Medicine 

Society of the Ojibwa, published in the Four- - 

teenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 

nology. 


VOTIVE OFFERINGS AND MORTUARY. Fig. 46. 


VOTIVE OFFERING. 
Fig. 146 is copied from a piece of walrus 


ivory in the museum of the Alaska Commercial Company, San Fran- . 
cisco, California, and was interpreted to the present writer in San 
Francisco in 1882. 

The left-hand figure is a votive offering or “shaman stick,” com- 
monly designated a medicine stick, erected to the memory of one 
departed. The “bird” carvings are considered typical of “ good 

spirits,” and the above was erected by the remorse- 

iy stricken individual who had killed the person shown, 
The headless body represents the man who was killed. 
se In this respect the Ojibwa manner of portraying a man 
“killed” or “dead” is similar. Comparison with another 
+ Eskimo drawing, designating a “killed whale” by the 
h presence in the back of a harpoon, may be made herewith 
as another conception of the idea of “dead” or “killed.” 
The right-hand figure represents the homicide who 
rt erected the “grave post” or “shaman stick.” The arm 
° is thrust downward toward the earth, to represent the 
gesture for kill. This is common, likewise, to the gesture 
—*7r for the same idea as made by the Blackfeet and Dakota 

Indians. 

In fig. 147 is reproduced an inscription from a grave 

Bs post commemorating a hunter, as land animals are shown 

Fig. 147. to be his chief pursuit. The following is the explanation 
inscription oN Of the characters: 

ieaeskaaceaal No. a is the baidarka, or boat, holding two persons. 
The oceupants are shown, as are also the paddles, which project below 
the horizontal body of the vessel. 

No. } is a rack for drying skins and fish. A pole is added above it, 
from which are seen floating streamers of calico or cloth. No, ¢ isa 
fox. No. dis a land otter, while No. eis the hunter’s summer habita- 
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tions. These are temporary dwellings, and usually constructed at a 
distance from home. This also indicates the profession of a skin hunter, 
as the permanent lodges, indicated as winter houses, i. e., with round 
or dome-like roof, are located near the seashore, and summer houses 
are only needed when at some distance from home, where a considera- 

ble length of time is spent in hunting. 
The accompanying illustration, fig. 148, is of a similar nature, and is 

= erected to the memory of a fisherman. 

Ae At a is represented the baidarka, containing the owner 
aud a companion, probably denoting the friend of him to 


° whose memory the tablet was erected. No. b denotes 
Lf the bow used in shooting seal and other small marine 
animals. 

6 No. cis a seal, the chief object of pursuit of the deceased, 
no while d indicates a whale, an animal also hunted by him. 

e In the illustration in fig. 149 is a drawing of a village 

and burial ground, drawn by a native in imitation of the 

>» original seen by him among the natives of the southern 
Fig. 148. mainland—the Aigaluxamut. Carvings are generally on 
scription From walrus ivory, and often on wooden slats. In No. 7is a 
GRAVE Post. representation of the grave post, in position, bearing an 
inscription similar in general character to those in the last two pre- 
ceding figures. 
The interpretation of the characters is as follows: 
Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4 represent various styles of habitations composing 
the village. No.5 is an elevated structure used for storing food. No. 
6 is a box with wrappings, containing the corpse of a child. Scaffold 
burial is frequent among some of the natives. The small lines, with ball 
attached, are ornamental appendages, consisting of strips of cloth or 
skin, with charms, or sometimes tassels. No.7 is the grave post, bear- 
ing rude iliustrations of the weapons and utensils used by the deceased 


Fig. 149. 
VILLAGE AND BURIAL GROUNDS. 


during life. No.8isa grave scaffold, containing the body of an adult. 
Besides the ornamental appendages, as in No. 6 preceding, there is a 
“shaman stick” erected over the box containing the corpse, as a mark 


of good wishes. 
CONVENTIONALIZING. 


Some examples of decoration are presented herewith, in which there 
often appears to be solely an attempt at ornamenting the otherwise 
plain surface of ivory. In others there are evidences of an advance 
in the graphic representation of objects, in that the originals are no 
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longer accurately or entirely portrayed, as through an apparent pro- 
cess of synecdoche conventions are attained, which are thus employed 
for ornamentation, while the original import of the objects themselves 
seems to have been lost sight of, in so far as their use for historic 
records are intended. Some miscellaneous examples will suffice to 
illustrate these remarks.' 

Plate 40, Figs. 5, 6, and 7 are interesting examples of conventional- 
izing, and indicate a long stride toward the employment of certain forms 
for decorative purposes or for the ornamentation of spaces upon ivory 
rods or bows that might not otherwise be apt to be filled with records 
of exploits or ceremonials. 

The row of thirteen figures in plate 40, fig. 5, are the rear portions of 
whales, the attitude sometimes taken by them in plunging, when the 
tail emerges from the water to an unusual distance. 

The row of fourteen T-shaped characters, fig. 6, are conventionalized 
forms to denote the whale, the tail only being drawn to indicate the 
entire animal. Similar figures are frequently tattooed upon the body 
to denote a successful whaler. Instances are referred to under the cap- 
tion Tattooing, p.781. In the row marked fig. 7 are shown fifteen swim- 
ming seals, the arrangement being decorative, though, in accordance 


Fig. 150. 
FIGURES OF SWIMMING SEALS. 
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with a common custom, they may also have been intended to denote 
many seals captured, an indefinite number of objects often signifying 
many, and more than the actual number indicated, which may be lim- 
ited for want of room. 

Other instances of conventional characters of well-known objects are 
presented elsewhere, 

The regularity with which the seals are portrayed in fig. 150 is 
another illustration of recording the successful hunt for these animals, 
as well as an attempt at utilizing these figures for decorative purposes. 

Other illustrations are given herewith, in which certain animal forms 
have become so conventionalized as to be almost unrecognizable, and 
in this shape these forms are used secondarily, and perhaps even pri- 
marily, as decorations, the designs being artistic, as well as of historic 
interest. 


‘Since this paper was prepared for publication there has been issued by Mr. 
Hjalmar Stolpe, of Stockholm, an elegant folio publication on ornamentation, 
entitled “‘Studier i Amerikansk Ornamentik E Bidrag til ornamentens biologi,” 
pp. 42, figures 137, plates XX. 

Eskimo workmanship bearing decorations occur on figures on pages 10-21. A 
boat paddle, fig. 45, showing both sides, bears a painted face on one surface and a 
conventionalized form upon the reverse. This specimen is from Port Clarence, and 
from the fact of its being in color and on wood, is of interest. 

Tattooing, showing various conventionalized forms, occur in figure 47 [‘ Central 
Eskimo,”] and figure 48 from St. Lawrence Island”’}. 
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Plate 22, fig. 4, represents a drill bow from Point Barrow. There are 
two horizontal median lines, three-sixteenths of an inch apart, extend- 
ing from end to end, from which extend toward the outer sides short, 
straight incisions, opposite to each of which are the conventional whale 
tails: This appears to be strictly decorative, the original import as a 
hunting record having apparently been lost sight of in the attempt at 
ornamentation. 

Plate 22, fig. 3, represents another specimen of like character from 
the same locality as the preceding. It measures 16 inches in length 

along the dorsum. Apart from the two perfora- 


tions which exist at either end of the bow, there 
are larger holes made for the insertion of turquoise 
or blue glass beads. On the under surface are 


eal represented skins of a number of animals. The 
: ten narrow hides at the left are otter skins, The 

succeeding five oblong figures with interior cross hatchings are proba- 
bly bear hides, The remaining figures to the right, ten in number, 
represent the skins of the deer. A very decided attempt is shown in 
this illustration at ornamental decoration as well as preserving a hunt- 
ing record, as the figures are intended to be represented as nearly alike 
as possible, the skin of each species of animal being almost exactly 
like others of its species. 
One of the drill bows bears a series of illustrations of habitations, 
various forms being indicated, so as to readily connect the extremes, 
The normal form is shown in fig. 151, while the more conventionalized 
outline, which would, if alone, be difficult of specific identification, is 
shown in fig. 152. 
Plate 40, fig. 7, represents a series of seals, the object of which is 
rather in the order of a decoration than as a hunting record. The 
carving is deep, and characteristic of the work of the natives from 
whom it was obtained at Cape Nome. A like form 


of representing seals is shown elsewhere. 
The various panels in plate 60, fig. 2, contain seals 
at either end, 2s Nos. 1 and 11, while the bars of ver- 


Fig. 152. 
HABITATION. 


tical lines separate the intervening portion of the 
ivory rod into other panels, containing single figures 
of trees, in regular order and rather conventional, and in this state 
resulting, in reality, in merely a subject of no history, but of decorative 
or ornamental import. 

At No. 11 a new record was begun; a man is seated, and is appar- 
ently preparing some article of diet. 

Plate 63, tig 4, represents a drill bow from Kotzebue Sound. The 
specimen measures 184 inches in length, and is decorated upon the 
side shown in the illustration by two rows of seals equidistant from 
one another and so arranged as to represent a method of ornamenta- 
tion rather than a historical record, The great number of seals may 
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indicate, as in other records, that the hunter was a very successful seal 
hunter. Upon the opposite or convex side is a similar portrayal of 
animal forms, though in this instance only one continuous row of 
spouting whales occupies the base line, while along the upper line but 
four of these animals have been drawn, the remaining eight spaces 
being blank. One edge of this bow is very crudely but deeply incised 
with strange looking figures representing human beings with alligator 
heads, armed with mandibles similar to those of huge birds. Several 
mammalian forms are also represented, one or two being of mythic 
import. Several kaiaks are also shown; the occupants being engaged 
in walrus and seal hinting. 

Plate 21, fig. 1, is the back of the bow drill represented in plate 3, 
fig.1. Considerable interest is attached to this specimen from the fact 
of the pronounced median lines extending from end to end, the various 
objects between these and the outer margin being so arranged as to 
form a very symmetrical and decorative figure. This approaches very 
nearly one variety of decoration practiced by the Papuans, and referred 
to by Mr. Alfred C, Hadden. ' 

The specimen is inverted and the interpretation begins at the first 
figure at the right, which represents a man in a kaiak following four 
seals. The two figures extending above and below the median line are 
bear skins. The two elongated figures at the narrow portion of the 
bow are otter skins. These are succeeded at the next widening of 
the bow by the representation of another bear skin, and so on alter- 
nately to the extreme right, in addition to the last otter skins there 
being stil: two added because of the narrowness of that portion of 
the bow. The space beyond the perforation in the bow at the extreme 
right is ornamented aiso, 

Plate 24, figs. 5 and 6, represents two ivory bodkins, both from Norton 
Sound, where they were obtained from Mr, E,W. Nelson. They are each 
about 104 inches in length. The specimen shown in fig. 5 is sharply 
pointed at either end and has three decorated sides. On the plate the 
illustration is inverted so that the triangles with projecting lines which 
represent summer habitations are misleading. In this instance the 
figure of the summer habitation has been adopted as a means of deco- 
ration only and has no special import. Upon the next side, the edge 

of which is partly visible, are the figures of eight walruses, also placed 
upon the utensil simply as a means of decoration. Upon each of the 
three sides appears a deeply creased base line, and at intervals of 
about one inch are oblique lines one-eighth of an inch in length placed 
almost together, closely resembling one of the forms utilized to denote 
or indicate the “ Finback” whale. The signification of these charac- 
ters, however, can not be determined, They are believed to represent 
decorative marks only. 
Plate 24, tig. 6, represents a bodkin, only one end of which is sharp- 


‘Evolution in Art, before quoted. 
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ened, the other end terminating in a seal head. The four sides of the 
specimen are decorated, the first, shown in the illustration, bearing six 
figures composed of the rear halves of whales joined together so as to 
present flukes symmetrically at eitherend. On the second side are out- 
lines of seven triangular summer habitations, on the right-hand slope 
of which are two projecting lines, similar almost to the lines in the pre- 
ceding figure representing summer habitations. On the third side are 
engraved figures of seven wolves, while upon the fourth side is a single 
horizontal line with other oblique lines extending therefrom at inter- 
vals of about an inch, similar to the groups of threes in the preceding 
figure. 

Plate 21, fig. 5, represents a drill bow from Kotzebue Sound, measur- 
ing 173 inches in length. It is made of yellowish and old looking 
ivory, the dorsum being round while the under surface has two divided 
faces. The animals represented upon these are wolves, and are evi- 
dently arranged in such manner as to present a pictorial result rather 
than a hunting record. It is possible that the hunter may have been a 
wolf hunter and intended in this manner to illustrate his great success, 
as a great number frequently indicates an indefinite number—that is, a 
larger number gathered during a lifetime than could conveniently be 


Fia. 153. 
CONVENTIONAL BEARSKINS. 


portrayed on so small a surface. A similar idea obtains in gesture 
language, in which the native will pass his hands upward and outward 
as if outlining a heap of some soft material, this gesture signifying 
large or many; an indefinite number signifying a great many, in con- 
tradistinction to a limited number which would be indicated by ges- 
tures 6f an entirely different form. 

The specimen shown in plate 37, fig. 6, is part of a drill bow which 
is nearly 25 inches in length. Upon one surface the utensil is deco- 
rated with figures of seventeen reindeer and nine bear skins, rather 
decorative than as a hunting record, while upon that side visible in the 
illustration thirty-seven skins of the seal are drawn, the interior of 
these objects being decorated with short lines extending from the outer 
line inward toward the middle of the body, while the median line 
extending through the middle of the hide is similarly etched toward 
the outer side, leaving the two white spaces as a series of zigzags. 

Plate 59, fig. 1, represents a drill bow from Nubriakh, collected by 
Mr. E. W. Nelson. The characters represent bearskins, and are placed 
almost at equal distances from one another across the entire length of 
the specimen, to represent ornamentation rather than a record of 


exploits. 
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Various Forms OF CONCENTRIC CIRCLES. 
From Eskimo specimens. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 77. 


Fig. 1. Simple uneleated circle, found exceedingly common on ivory utensils and 
ornaments. 

Figs. 2,3,4,7,and 10. Represent various forms of concentric circles, usual as orna- 
mental or decorative. Some of these are drawn to denote nests of Kantags 


or buckets. 
Fig. 5. Not common, but evidently made with auger bit. 


Figs. 6,8, 12, and 13. These oceur on various animal effigies, and are made to denote 


the eyes. 
Fig. {. This is a variant, and occurs on a Thlinket specimen, apparently in imitation 


of Eskimo patterns, 


Fig. 11. Cranberry stalk and blossom. 
Figs. 14 and 15. Variants of tlower of the cranberry. 
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The nine crude outlines shown in fig. 153 represent that number of 
bears killed during the lifetime of the owner of the record. 

The skins are here suspended from upright poles or posts, and the 
arrangement of figures has, in other instances, suggested patterns for 
decorative purposes, as will be observed elsewhere in connection with 
the subject pertaining thereto. 

Figs. 7 and 8 of plate 50 are spear guards usually attached to the 
upper surface of the canoe so as to form a secure guard upon which 
the spearis placed. Both of these guards are decorated with concentric 
rings, both different. Upon the outer line in fig. 7 we perceive diverg- 
ing short lines terminating in the conventional V-shape or tree figure, 
while in the other, fig. 8, will be perceived the plain line, which may 
perhaps refer to the flower symbol noted in fig. 4 of plate 50, and 
described elsewhere in Mr. Turner’s communication. See.also plate 75 
bearing various forms of native patterns of circles. 

Plate 38 represents four ivory bag handles, of which fig. 1 is from 
Norton Sound. It bears upon the upper side four sets of concentric 
circles, equidistant from one another, and connected by a median line, 
above and below which are a pair of radiating diagonal lines appar- 
ently denoting the conventional symbol of whale fins. This specimen 
is similarly marked upon the bottom side and convex edge. With ref- 
erence to this ornamentation, it is one step beyond that represented in 
plate 29, fig. 2, which was obtained at St. Michaels, and upon one side 
of which are shown five sets of concentric circles similarly connected 
by median lines, but without the lateral radiating lines above noticed. 

On plate 38, fig. 3, is shown another bag handle upon which appear 
seven sets of concentric circles, which, however, are smaller than those 
shown on the two preceding specimens, plate 38, figs. 1,2. The design 
shown in fig. 3 appears to be the primary mode of decoration, as in 
this there are no connecting lines. 

Plate 48 represents a variety of ear pendants from several localities 
on the west coast of Alaska. The chief feature of these specimens 
consists in the variety of ornamentation. Simple dots made by drill- 
ing, concentric rings, nucleated circles, and in one specimen—tig. 8—a 
series of serrations attached to two of the circles, comprise the chief 
features of ornamentation. Fig. 9, however, represents a powder 
charger consisting of a bell-shaped implement, hollow beneath, with 
just sufficient cavity to contain one charge of powder. The nucleated 
circles upon this specimen are among the smallest thus far found in 
the collections of the National Museum. The arrangement of the cir- 
cles, also, is artistic and geometrical. Those attached to lines extend- 
ing from the ring, and apparently suspended therefrom, are, without 
doubt, flower symbols, as midway between the circle and the upper 
ring are short lines denoting leaves. This is probably the blossom or 
fruit of the cranberry— Vaccinium Vitis-idaa. 

Around the lower border of the utensil is a delicately incised line, 
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small nucleated circles alternating with vertical lines terminating 
above in a similar small nucleated circle, from which diverge two short 
lines, which in turn end in similar rings. The entire outline of the 
character is that of the simpler form of the tree symbol, though it is 
believed to denote the fruit of the arctic plant known as the Vaccinium. 
This belief is strengthened by the occurrence of similar characters 
known to denote this plant, and from which a native carrying a bucket 
or kantag is shown as in the act of plucking fruit. Compare fig. 70, p. 863, 

Above these characters are a series of larger nucleated rings, each 
with three radiating lines, which are without doubt intended to repre- 
sent the flowers of this same plant. That the circle with such exter- 
nal ornamental appendages is intended to represent flowers has been 
explained in Mr. Turner’s communication above noted. 

The cireles portrayed upon this specimen are the most delicate found 
upon any of the specimens in the National Museum. They are appar- 
ently the work of an expert workman, and made with comparatively 
delicate instruments. 

The arrangement of nucleated rings in the form of a triangle and 
connected by short lines, as in the fruit or plant character above noted, 
appears upon some Thlinkit bone ornaments shown in plate 9, fig. 3. 
The transmission of the character, or its suggestion, appears to have 
come from the Innuit, the southern tribes being known to make this 
pattern, and the intertribal relations with their eastern and southern 
neighbors is constant. Being a shaman’s ornament among the Thlinkit 
would suggest the idea that the original signification of the character 
was unknown to them. 

Plate 68, fig. 6, represents a very beautiful rod of ivory from Kotzebue 
Sound. It is perforated at one end like a bag handle, but sharpened 
at the other in imitation of a bodkin. Three sides are decorated. The 
peculiarity of the ornamentation is the insertion in the blank spaces of 
nucleated rings, their association with these hunting expeditions being 
very much in imitation of the characters upon the petroglyphs at 
Bohusliin, in Sweden, and shown in plates 75, 76, and others of like 
character, showing simple nuclei or pits, as well as nucleated circles 
attached to lines to represent human beings, exactly like some found 
in the Shoshonean area of southern Nevada and in the Moki country. 
The illustration in plate 75 represents at the extreme left four vertical 
lines, with the zigzag and toothed pattern found upon other objects, 
which has been designated as the fish trap or seal tooth pattern. The 
next figure, a crescent, and.is a symbolical whale tail. The two bars 
leaning toward one another, between the whale tail and the walrus, 
are the rude outlines of the sides of a habitation, the delicate indication 

of the occupants within being shown. The remaining figures, as will 
be observed, consist of a kaiak and several whales and walruses. The 
groups upon the other sides of this rod are very much in imitation of 


the preceding. 
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PETROGLYPHS AT BOHUSLAN, SWEDEN. 
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PETROGLYPHS AT BOHUSLAN, SWEDEN. 
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Other interesting and similar illustrations of nucleated rings, in con- 
nection with lines to denote human beings, are given by Hans Hilde- 
brand,' as also concentric circles and simple nuclei in the same work, 
page 381. These illustrations are of petroglyphs, and it is evident that 
in the first named instance the nucleated ring is the head of an oarsman, 
or perhaps one in authority, as most of the designations for the rowers 
are alike in length and form, whereas the nucleated figures are always 
nearer one end of the vessel. 

Plate 31, fig. 5, bears upon one side a median incision, upon the upper 
sides of which are represented a series of conventionalized trees. Upon 
the reverse are similar tree patterns, but drawn at oblique angles, all 
leaning toward the left. 

In the figure of a ship’s anchor chain the links are indicated by draw- 
ing the chain zigzag. This is found to occur in only one instance, as 
shown on plate 40, fig. 2. 

Other interesting examples of conventionalizing are shown in the 
distinction between the portrayal of an ice floe, being a simple curved 
line as in No. 5 of fig. 112, to denote transparency of substance, while 
the walrus upon it is incised and the surface blackened. 

A similar view of walrus upon rocks is shown in fig. 3 on plate 70, 
the rocks being outlined somewhat after the order of a floe, though, to 
show the solid and creased sides of the dark material, the pictograph 
is incised with the zigzag-like pattern, frequently illustrated in orna- 
mental borders as the fish-trap pattern. 

Plate 38, fig. 4, shows a bag handle from Point Hope. The outer 
edges are scallenved, a small circular excision appearing at the points 
where these scallops should terminate, each of these excisions being 
furthermore ornamented by a circular line which surrounds it and from 
which radiate shorter lines at right angles like the rays of the sun. 
In the middle of the handle, extending from end to end, is a high, 
rounded ridge, at each side of which is a median line; on the sides 
facing the circular excisions are two short lines directed outward, while 
midway between these points. are two shorter lines directed inward 
toward one another. 

Plate 78 represents part of a page from a whaleman’s log book, being 
a journal of the bark Peri, Captain E. Russell, who sailed Friday, June 
29, 1854, from New Bedford, Mass., for the Indian Ocean, on a sperm- 
whaling voyage, and returned May 26, 1857. As will be observed by 
reference to the illustrations, the note under date of Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 11, 1855, is as follows: 

Commences with fresh breezes from NW. Squally & Rainy heading SW. Middle 
part heavy Rain. Latter part 7 A M Saw aschool of Sperm Whales. Lowered all 
three boats. Struck and saved 7 Whales, got them alongside at 1 P M and com- 
menced cutting Latt 4’ 21 N Long. 60’ W 


Near the left margin is a vertical column of six whales. At the 


'“De Liigre Naturfolkens Konst,” Stockholm, 1884, pp. 379, 380. 
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extreme left is an inscription, “16th time of seeing them,” denoting 
that it was the sixteenth time that whales had been sighted. The 
letters at the tail end of the whales, W B, 8 B, and L B, denote waist 
boat, starboard boat, and larboard boat, two whales being captured by 
the first and second, while three were taken by the last named. At 
the right of the whales are the numbers of barrels of oil furnished by 
each, as well as the total, amounting to 146. The method of stamping 
these outlines is by means of small wooden blocks, which are dipped in 
ink or other coloring matter, for the reason that the picture of the 
whale is so readily perceived, obviating the necessity of searching over 
each page to find any special reference thereto in the manuscript text. 

On plate 79 is represented another part of the same log book, and 
under date of Monday, July 21, 1856, are two references, the first, “29 
time of seeing,” and another “30th time,” referring to the characteis 
of whale’s flukes or tails standing upright, and denoting in this con- 
nection that the whales were sighted but not captured. 

On plate 80 are represented five specimens of Eskimo carvings which 
are of interest in this connection. 

In fig. 1 is shown a very short kantag, or perhaps bag handle, from 
Sledge Island, the original measuring but about 24 inches in length, 
while the perforations along the top ridge separate the pieces of ivory 
into a series of connected flukes. These are better illustrated on fig. 
3, a specimen from Cape Darby, in which the whale tails are almost 
separated from one another, slightly bent to one side, and very natural 
in general outline. 

In fig. 4 is shown another neat specimen from Sledge Island, while in 
fig. 2 we have one made of a piece of hollow ivory or bone, in which 
both ridges are rudely perforated so as to simulate whale tails, as in 
the preceding illustrations. These four specimens are of interest, from 
the fact that the flukes are utilized in the decoration or ornamentation 
of utensils, and probably at the same time denoting that the owner 
was a whale hunter or had been successful in catching whales. The 
most interesting specimen in the series, however, is that given in fig. 5, 
which represents a kantag handle from Point Hope. This specimen, 
in addition to having the carving of a whale fluke at the upper edge, 
has neatly engraved upon one side four flukes, flanked on either side 
by a bowhead whale facing inward. The six figures are arranged 
artistically and symmetrically, and are almost exactly of the same 
class of ornamentation as in plate 80. 

The question would naturally arise whether the Eskimo had copied 
such methods of portrayal from the whalers, or the whalers from the 
Eskimo, or whether the art evolved independently among both. 

In consultation with Captain E. P. Herendeen, now of Washington, 
District of Columbia, a gentleman who has spent many years in the 
Arctic regions, I am informed by him that he made his first whaling 
voyage toward Point Barrow in the year 1854. At that time he found 
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Fig. 1. KantaG HANDLE. 
Fig. 2. KANTAG HANDLE. 
Fig. 3. KANTAG HANDLE. 
Fig. 4. KANTAG HANDLE. 


Fig. 5. KANTAG HANDLE. 


(Cat. No. 45154, U.S. N.M. Sledge Island. 
(Cat. No, 43434, U.S. N. M. St. Michaels. 
(Cat. No. 48137, U.S. N. M. Cape Darby. 
(Cat. No. 44717, U. 8S. N. M. Sledge Island. 


(Cat. No. 63801, U.S. N. M. Point Hope. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 80. 


Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
Collected by FE. w. Nelson.) 


Collected by E. W. Nelson.) 
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in possession of the natives of Point Barrow innumerable specimens 
of ivory upon which were engraved similar outlines of flukes and 
whales, both of which had reference to whaling expeditions. Captain 
Herendeen believes also that the Innuit practiced this method of 
indicating a whale, by simply portraying its tail, prior to the voyages 
to that part of the Arctic ocean of the whalers. This is a question 
that can not now be satisfactorily determined when we come to remem- 
ber the early arrival in that part of the Arctic regions of the Russians 
and people of other nationalties, all of whom came for purposes of 
exploration and probably traffic. The practice of portraying but part 
of an animal for the whole, known as synecdoche, is very common 
among some of our native Indian tribes, and it seems to have resulted 
chiefly, perhaps, as labor saving, and also perhaps because many of 
the natives may have had occasion to portray certain animals by only 
the most conspicuous parts to represent the whole, as the observer 
would readily understand the intention of the artist. Such a process 
of pictography is particularly prevalent among the Dakota and other 
of the Plains Indians, especially in connec- . 
tion with the indication of proper names, in 

which the human head is drawn with a be 
short line, issuing from the mouth and run- 
ning upward from the head, connecting 
thereby the object or animal which suggests oo 
the name of the person; and in which the line denotes speech, in imi- 
tation of the common gesture sign made by passing the finger forward 
from the mouth, denoting “That is it,” instead of simply passing the 
finger forward to denote speech generically; the latter would be indi- 
cated in pictographs only by a short straight line, extending forward 
and perhaps slightly curved, but not attached to any object. 

In comparison with the preceding remarks concerning theconventional 
fluke, the accompanying designs on fig. 154 are reproduced from a 
specimen from Cape Nome. The forms are diverse, yet both are accu- 
rate in suggesting the original which furnished the concept. 

Such T-shaped figures, denoting flukes, are tattooed upon the body 
to signify that the person so decorated is a successful whaler. Reference 
to several localities where the natives practice this method of personal 
adornment, to indicate also individual achievement, will be found under 
the caption of Tattooing, p. 781. 

Plate 14, fig. 3, represents a kantag or bucket handle from Norton 
Sound. Upon this specimen is engraved a wolf, to the right of which 
are two grazing reindeer, while the fourth and fifth characters repre- 
sent hides or skins of bear placed in an upright position so as to 
almost resemble the tree symbol. To the right of this is a habitation 
with smoke rising from the smoke hole, and a native approaching the 
entrance. Along the upper margin of this specimen are two seals at 
the left, and a whale’s fluke, indicating that a whale was seen by the 
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natives in the boat to the right. This portrayal of the whale’s fluke, 
although utilized as a simple ornament or decorative design in many 
instances, is here portrayed in imitation of the system adopted by the 
New England whalers, as represented in plate 80. 

Plate 68, fig. 1, is a drill bow from Cape Nome, 154 inches in length 
and § of an inch square. Upon the side shown in the illustration are 
a series of semicircles, with tooth-like attachments on the upper sur- 
face, the interior being filled in with vertical lines. Between each of 
these semicircles is a cross-like figure denoting a bird. The semicircles 
themselves are conventional characters to represent whales. 

At the extreme right is the outline of a reindeer facing toward a 
native, who has his arms in the attitude as if holding a bow, part of 
the character being obliterated. Upon the opposite side of this bow 
are a number of curious looking objects somewhat resembling the gen- 
eral outline of a whale with a peculiar mandible-like attachment extend- 
ing upward and forward from the head, while to the back are attached 
short, inclined lines almost resembling harpoons. The fact that these 
short lines are placed in position by pairs indicates that they denote 
legs, the mandible being in reality the mouth of the mythic creature 
which it represents lying upon its back with the feet uppermost. At 
the extreme right of this record are three small creatures of the same 
species, though not as carefully represented as the preceding ones. 

Upon the top of the bow the left and middle portion is occupied by 
reindeer, and a habitation, near to which is a meat rack and human 
figures with arms outstretched. At the right of the record is a very 
delicately engraved picture of a village with six habitations. 

The bottom of the bow is ornamented by a continuous line of nucle- 
ated rings of several sizes, the central perforations in nearly every 
instance being unusually deep, while the rings themselves surround- 
ing the perforations are generally deeper on one side as if the instru- 
ment with which they were made had not been held directly at right 


angles with the surface operated upon. 
COMPARISON. 


Plate 81 represents a “ History of a Year of the Chukeh.” It is repro- 
duced from a lithographic print by Doctor Carlos Bovallius, and is in 
imitation of the original, drawn on walrus skin, and it is alleged to 
have been the work of some Chukche natives. It is not known whether 
Doctor Bovallius has published a history in detail of this pictographic 
record, but attention was called to the record by Doctor Walter Hough 
of the National Museum, who received the above information, in turn, 
from Doctor Bovallius, to the effect that the record refers to the avoca- 
tions and hunts of one entire year. 

The preceding paragraph was written one year ago and the interpre- 
tation given at that time, and in connection therewith, was based upon 
the application of Eskimo pictographs of known signification, and 
upon information possessed relative to such interpretation in general. 
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Having within the past few days had opportunity, and occasion, to 
further examine the literature bearing upon the Swedish Polar Expe- 
ditions, I learn that this plate forms one of the illustrations given by 
Mr. Hans Hildebrand in his monograph on primitive art, and forming 
a chapter in one of Baron Nordenskiéld’s works.' In speaking of the 
generally intelligible state of the pictographic characters, he remarks 
as follows: 

“Tech will es allerdings nicht auf mich nehmen, von allen diesen Bil- 
dern eine befriedigende Erklirung zu geben, die Hauptziige sind jedoch 
so deutlich, das sie nicht misverstanden werden Kénnen. Nahe den 
Contouren der Haut laufen auf beinahe allen seiten breite Linien, 
welche an mehreren Stellen zu breiten Flecken aufschuellen. Diese 
Linien stellen den Strand dar, die Flecken sind zuweilen Hohen, zuweilen 
Zelte, die letzen theils an den regelmiissigen Konischen Formen, theils 
an den iiber die Zeltspitze hinausgehenden Enden der das Gerippe des 
Zeltes bildenden Stangen erkennbar—diese Kleinen hervorstehenden 
Enden finden sich auch auf den modernen Abbildungen der Tchukt- 
schen-Dérfer.” 

The following interpretation is given as viewed from the Eskimo 
standpoint, as the entire collection of figures of animals, whales, ships, 
human beings, and every other character is typically Eskimo, and the 
system of recording, as well as the type of characters themselves, was 
undoubtedly obtained from the Eskimo by copying other like records 
of ivory obtained from the natives of the American coast, or possibly 
from the Yuit, who are near neighbors of the Chukche, and who are, 
furthermore, the Asiatic representatives of the Eskimo, Neither is it 
known that the Chukche were at all proficient, originally, in recording 
pictorially their records, literature being generally silent on that sub- 
ject, and nothing appears in the collections of the National Museum 
that bears any relation to ornamentation of any character whatever 
and marked as of Chukche origin. 

Believing therefore that the record under discussion is Eskimo, the 
interpretation is given from the standpoint of our knowledge of Indian 
characters. The presence of the two disks, Nos. 1 and 2, denote the 
sun, No. 1 being in Indian pictography a black sun, or night, while No. 
2 represents the summer sun as it usually appears a little above the 
northern horizon. These two scenes therefore would confirm the state- 
ment given by Doctor Bovallius as covering the period of one year. 
About the outer margin of this record, and marked by indentations 
and irregularities, appears the shore line, upon the outer margin of 
which toward the border of the record are various scenes depicted as 
occurring upon a solid surface, while within the line generally are 
various scenes, as whale hunting, ete. The outlines of habitations are 
also scattered at intervals, as in Nos. 3 and 4, apparently in the midst 


'Studier och Forskningar firanledda af mina reser i héga norden. Stockholm, 
1884. Pls, and ill, This work was reprinted in Leipzig, 1885, under the title of 
“Studion und Forschungen veranlasst durch meine reisen im hohen Norden.” 
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of the water, but this results, no doubt, from the fact that large blank 
spaces had been left after the aquatic scenes were completed, and the 
habitations were then placed upon the most available space. In No.3 
will be observed a vertical pole with cords stretched out to various 
sides of the pole, while beneath are represented four human beings. 
The import of this is not clear, but in fig. 4 we have the outline of an 
underground habitation very similar to many of those represented on 
the ivory rods, Over the entrance is placed a votive offering, shown 
by a vertical line with a short cross line attached to the top, beneath 
which is a human being with arms extended from the head as if reach- 
ing to something above him. Upon the dome-shaped portion of the 
habitation are three human beings, one crawling by the side, while 
two are engaged in peeping down through the smoke hole to see what 
is going on within. On the inside are three natives, one on the floor, 
while the second is seated on the bench or projecting boards placed 
around the interior, which also serve as beds, while the third appears 
to be hanging by his feet from a horizontal bar. Whether this is sim- 
ply an acrobatic feat or not, we have no means of determining. At No. 
5 is another object in the shape of a parallelogram within which two 
human-like objects are seated, facing in opposite directions. These 
characters are very similar to the Shoshonian pictographs as found 
among the cliff remains of northwestern Arizona. The hands of one 
of these characters are elevated, with the fingers outspread, as if 
making gestures, while the other has his hands placed toward the 
ground, with fingers spread. It is probable that this represents some 
shamanistic idea. 

Among the various representations of umiaks are some very interest- 
ing ones, those in Nos. 6, 7, and 8 being particularly well drawn. At 
No. 9 is one which very much resembles the petroglyphs, or the petro- 
graphic representation of boats as found in Sweden, of which an iilus- 
tration is given in plate 76, A fine illustration of harpooning is shown 
in No. 10, the floats being attached to the line, while the animal is 
shown as attempting to escape, at the same time blowing water above 
his head. A similar exploit is shown in No. 11, the harpoon having 
been cast and the whale followed by the umiak represented in No. 12. 
In No, 13 is shown an uniak, from which a harpoon is being thrown at 
a seal, while the native in the stern is elevating his paddle in imitation 

of the.signal to denote concentration. This is a notice to the accom- 

panying kaiaks that the harpoon has been cast and that the assisting 

hunters are to surround the animal struck. 

In No. 14 we have the interesting illustration of a whale being 

harpooned, the float appearing behind, while a second harpoon has 

been thrown into him, the line of which is still attached to an umiak, 

which in turn is connected by a continuous line to a second umiak, 

both boat loads of hunters in this wise keeping up with their foray. 

In No. 15 a whale is likewise shown with two harpoons and floating 

lines attached. 
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Upon the opposite side of the illustration is seen a pregnant whale 
(fig. 16), the body of the larger animal being lifted partly, while within 
is portrayed a smaller whale with the head directed toward the head 
of its parent. A little to the left of this are some well-drawn illustra- 
tions of sledges, to which three dogs are hitched, No. 17, while around to 
the left are the outlines of several natives holding their arms aloft as if 
experiencing surprise or joy at something in which they are interested, 
At No. 18 is shown an indentation representing a little inlet in which 
a whaler is shown anchored. Near the vessel are natives in various 
attitudes, as if engaged in conversation or barter, while above, in No, 
19, are four small triangular bodies projecting toward the water, which 
denote habitations, very much in form like the ordinary Indian tent. 

At No. 20 is the outline of a large bear being attacked by two 
natives, the one in front pretending to strike him with some large 
object, while the man behind him is in the attitude of using a spear. 
Quite a settlement is represented at a projecting point of land, No. 21, 
the lines upon which are continuous dark bodies, both round and tri- 
angular, representing habitations of various kinds. 

In No, 22 are represented six small scaffolds, and from the opposite 
side of this point are three others which may represent burial scaffolds, 
or they may possibly be intended for food storage only. At No. 23 is 
the shore line, the short projecting lines radiating therefrom appar- 
ently denoting sedges or grass, while the lines extending around the 
village appear to denote a rise in the land corresponding to the con- 
tour lines. In No. 24 is shown an individual upon a loft, with arms 
outstretched, as if making signals. In No. 25 two habitations are 
shown, with another scaftold denoting the end of the settlement. The 
inclosure between Nos. 24 and 25, within which are vast numbers of 
short lines, seems to denote a marsh with sedges, or reeds, or other 
aquatic plauts, while in No. 26 we have a continuous line of blackened 
spots denoting the contour of a mountain range upon which we find at 
several points human beings, one with a spear, while another has his 
arms outstretched as if attracting attention. Beyond this range are 
indicated various animals, conspicuous amongst them being the deer. 
This epparently denotes a hunting ground. At No. 27 is another inlet 
in which are represented three whalers or whaling ships, while upon 
the shore we find two pairs of human beings in which one person of 
each pair seems to hand forward some object to the other, who is 
shown with outstretched arms as if to receive it. About the ships are 
shown numbers of umiaks loaded with natives who have come to trade. 
In No. 28 is another indication of a bear hunt, three natives partici- 
pating in this attack, two armed with bows and arrows, while the third 
has only a spear. In No. 29 is shown what appears to be a hostile 
encounter between several natives, and actual hostility is taking place 
as shown in No. 30, where two are engaged in grappling with one 
another, while their companions stand by in various attitudes of sur- 
prise or alarm. 
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Along the shore line indicated at No. 31 are numbers of habitations 
and scaffolds, as observed elsewhere, while at No. 32 are a series of 
black projections which evidently denote hills, as these are also shown 
at No. 26. The native shown in No. 33 appears to have shot an arrow 
into some animal, while the native in front of the latter is in the atti- 
tude of thrusting his spear. Absence of horns seems to indicate a doe, 
or possibly a bear, although the length of the limbs would preclude the 
latter idea. At No. 34, however, the figure of a bear is drawn more 
carefully. In No. 35 is shown a herd of reindeer, while in No, 36 is 
shown another whaling ship, beneath which are four kaiaks loaded 
with individuals who have come after trade. A curious illustration is 
that shown in No. 37, in which quite a string of reindeer are attached 
to sledges. The native in No. 38 is apparently driving back the ani- 
mals who are heading off in that direction. In No. 39 is the outline of 
a habitation with the accompanying horizontal rack, from which meat 
or other food is shown suspended. The character in No. 40 is, without 
doubt, the outline of a net, and resembles in almost every respect sim- 
ilar ones found in the pictographs made by the natives of the American 
coast. In No. 41 is a horizontal line with five animal heads protruding. 
These would seem to denote walruses, but from the fact of the projec- 
tions above the head they are probably intended for deer who have 
broken through the ice, or may be swimming, toward which the umiaks 
are hastening, as shown above. No. 42 represents a number of individ- 
uals with arms extended and hands directed toward the ground, which 
resemble very much some of the characters on the drill bow (plate 68, 
fig. 3. 

Since the above interpretation was dictated, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to consult Captain E, P. Herendeen, a gentleman thoroughly 
familiar with the country and the natives of both sides of Bering 
Strait. Upon submitting to him the chart for his examination as to 
the geographic location referred to, the following additional informa- 
tion was obtained, as well as his approval in the belief that the coast 
natives [Eskimo] were more likely the authors of the record than the 
“ Deermen” [Chuckche}. 

That part of the record marked No. 40 comprises the coast of the 
Holy Cross Gulf; and extending backward to No. 18, which denotes 
Plover Bay, are observed whales and a whaling ship, denoting a com- 
mon occurrence in past years for whalers to enter one of the numerous 
inlets, seek a good anchorage, and there make the required catches 
instead of sailing in the open sea. Whalers are said to have been 
common at almost every favorable point. 

The point of land at No. 19 is East Head, and is precipitous, while a 
small village is located near the entrance, of which my informant could 
not give me the native name. Opposite the hull of the vessel is a long, 
narrow black line, which represents a sharp spit of land actually occur- 
ring at that point in Plover Bay. 
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At No. 23 is a point of land which is recognized as Indian Point. 
The shore has a rocky appearance, and immediately back from the 
surf line appear some contour lines, upon which are the representation 
of scaffolds, as before noted, which Captain Herendeen says are caches 
of the natives, while the houses are scattered along in rows. The 
irregular area between the village and the ridge of hills at No. 26 isa 
marsh. The hills are also in actual existence and beyond them is a good 
hunting ground, as indicated by the artist. 

To the right of Indian Point, in the midst of an inlet at No. 43, is 
Arakan Island, formed like a hump, with a straight line on one side to 
denote the water line. The line at No. 44 covers an inhabited stretch of 
land, commonly called the Michigme, and located on a bay of the same 
name. Several habitations are visible, and a number of human forms 
are drawn near to them. 

At the right-hand end of the Michigme settlement is an inlet show- 
ing three whales, near each of which is a pair of human beings, one 
person in the act of handing to the other some object, the import being 
trade, the purpose of the visit of the natives. 

The lower or opposite shore, marked Nos. 30, 31, 34, and 36, Captain 
Herendeen is not positive whether it may represent a continuation of 
the Asiatic shore or St. Lawrence Island, the locality where the Asiatic 
coast natives obtain oil and various articles with which their country 
is not well stocked, returning therefor wooden vessels, poles for tents, 
frames for boats, etc., which are primarily obtained from the Chuckche, 
as the latter come from the inland regions by means of sledges, as shown 
at No. 17. 

From the general appearance of the drawings, the continuity of shore 
lines, with the exception of a small and apparently insignificant break 
at No. 45, would indicate that the Asiatic side alone was intended 
to be shown, and not the opposite American shore. The statement, 
too, that the record is a “year’s record” should also be taken into 
consideration. 

At No. 46 is an indentation probably intended to represent St. Law- 
rence Bay. There is quite a herd of seals indicated, clearly denoting 
the presence there in great numbers of that animal. Habitations of 
various kinds line the shore line, to indicate a settlement of natives. At 
No. 47 is shown a harpooned walrus, followed by a native in a kaiak, 
who has his arm raised as if about to cast a second weapon. No. 48 
has already been alluded to as a marsh, the short lines being indica- 
tive of the sedges growing at that locality. No. 49 is a skin tent, near 
which is lying upon the ground what appears to be intended for a 
sledge. The latter is in imitation of the Chuckche type, as may be 
observed by comparing those at the opposite side of the chart in con- 
nection with the sledges to which reindeer are hitched, near No. 39. 

The general resemblance of these teams of the Chukche is, in gen- 
eral, very much like those of the Samoyeds, and I can not refrain from 
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introducing herewith as plate 82' an illustration published by Mr. 
Jackson in his work on “The Great Frozen Land,” which illustration 
is a reproduction from a photograph. The middle, covered sledge, is 
one used by women, the remaining one being for goods and men. 

No. 50 denotes a village, the tent poles protruding from the tops of 
theledges. Along the shore are more habitations, and two umiaks filled 
with hunters are shown in the water. At No. 51 are two natives 
making an attack upon a bear. One of the hunters has a spear, while 
the other is armed with bow and arrow. A third hunter, a little to the 
right, has shot his arrow into the animal, and has extended his open 
hand outward, to indicate to the others that he has “cast a weapon,” 
in imitation of the custom of whalers when they elevate the paddle, 
or spread hands, to inform their companions of their action and to 
request concentration of boats to secure the game. 

At No. 52is a group of six men. Two are going forward with a spear, 
while the two in the middle are making gestures. The pair at the right 
are in close embrace, apparently in combat. No. 53 illustrates the 
method of spearing seal through the ice, very similar to that shown at 
No. 31. The small ring, however, denotes the breathing hole made by 
the seal, this being absent in the latter instance. Nos. 54, 55, and 56 
are obscene figures, and not worthy of reproduction. 

Various illustrations of Chuckche grt are given by Mr. Hans Hilde- 
brand,’ and in every instance the -products resemble the figures on 
plate 10, and appear as if they had been drawn with a pencil or 
sharply-pointed brush. The general type of the portrayals are like those 
of the Eskimo, clearly showing artistic relationship. In the same con- 
nection are shown, also, a series of line drawings, reproductions from 
drill-bows from Port Clarence, some of them being so like those in the 
collection of the National Museum as to lead me to bel eve that the 
originals used by Mr. Hildebrand and by me were the same, or that 
they were made from copies or duplicates by the same Alaskan artist. 

‘On plate 9 are represented six pieces of decorated bone slabs 
obtained from the southeastern neighbors of the Eskimo—the Thlinkit 
Indians. The specimens are selected at random from a necklace bear- 
ing a total of fifteen. They were the property of a shaman and formed 
part of his décorations, but whether aad were believed to possess 
mystic or other virtue is not known. 

The interest connected with this lot oniehine in the decorations upon 
the pieces of smooth bone. The ornamentation is typical of the 
Eskimo, as may be perceived by reference to numerous illustrations 
submitted herewith, and was apparently adopted in imitation of sim- 
ilar designs observed in the possession of Eskimo shamans, or such as 
may have been introduced through the medium of intertribal traffic. 
The trade route along the northwest coast has before been referred to 
as one aot the most interesting culture routes of that part of the Ameri- 


‘London: [date ?] plate opp. p. 68. 
2De Liigre Naturfolkens Konst. Stockholm, 1884, 
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can continent, but with an almost total absence of evidence to the con- 

trary, the direction of the movement of culture and art designs has 

been in the opposite direction to that illustrated by the present 

instance. In other words, the Haida and other influences have been 

pushing steadily northward and westward amongst and beyond the rae © 

territory of the Thlinkit, and not from the latter areas eastward and ea 

southward. 
By reference to the illustrations in the plate, it will be observed that 

the concentric circles, apparently made in the same manner on all the 

pieces where present, were made by pieces of metal filed to a V-shaped ; 

form, one apex or side being left a little longer, perhaps, than the other, B 

so as to more easily serve as the center pivot. The rings are of differ- 

ent width from the outer, showing that they were not made by an 

instrument with movable arms, in imitation of a pair of dividers. Fur- 

thermore, the diameters are not exactly of the regulation size, as would 

be found in a common manufactured bit, but the outer rings are less 

than one-fourth of an inch in diameter, being almost seven-thirty- 

seconds—an unusual size. The inner circles are scant three-sixteenths 

of an inch in diameter, clearly indicating that the tools were of aborig- 

inal workmanship, though made of imported metals as well as 

imported instruments. } 
The arrangement of circles as in fig. 3, plate 9, is also in imitation of 

Aleutian and other Eskimo patterns, and foreign to the ornamentation of { 


the Thlinkit, as far, at least, as illustrated in the products of that tribe | 7 
now in the collection of the National Museum. Reference has already S&S 
been made to a like arrangement of circles on some of the ancient ! 


British coins, referred to at page 819, and a closely —— example 4 
of which is shown in plate 47, fig. 1. i: 
The strong resemblance between some of the carvings of the Eskimo , 
and those of the cave dwellers of the Dordogne has been referred to i 
by various authors. i 
Mr. Edward T. Stevens remarks that “It is singular that, except at ; 
La Madelaine, none of the bones appear te have been gnawed by as 
beasts of prey.” The cave people are believed, therefore, to have a 
occupied the caves permanently or to have closed them when deserted, ee. 
and to have excluded carnivorous animals which might otherwise have i 
been attracted by the accumulation of bones. f 
Doctor A. B. Meyer, director of the Royal Zoological and Anthropo- 
logical Museum in Dresden, has recently published some magnificent 
folio volumes on the ethnographic materials from various localities— 
from the Philippines, New Guinea, etc.—and in Volume Ix of the series 
presents some illustrations of combs bearing decorations, which would 
at a cursory glance suggest the type from which the Eskimo orna- 
mentation was obtained for the comb shown in plate 32, fig.4. The 
several specimens of workmanship of the Nigritos above mentioned 
may be found by reference to Dooter Meyer’s plate 2, figs. 1, 2, and 3. 
NAT MUS 95——60 
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Plate 65, fig. 4, is a thread case of reindeer horn, marked as from 
“Ooglaamie.” This is interesting, because of the peculiar portraiture 
of reindeer horns, in which these projections are exceedingly tall and 
straight, as compared with the art work of other localities. The most 
interesting figure connected with this is the representation of a kaiak, 
immediately above which are two nucleated rings, exactly like those 
shown in the petroglyphs from Sweden. 

Plate 7, fig. 1, represents an arrow straightener made of reindeer 
antler. The specimen measures 6? inches in length, and is surmounted 
by the outlines of a reindeer’s head, the small knobs only indicating 
the rudimentary horns. The eyes are made by the insertion in small 
perforations of three glass beads. The nostrils and mouth, as well as 
the ears and the external meatus, are all very true to nature. 

An incised line extends along the spine from the occiput to within an 
inch of the rear end, and two incised lines, one on either side of the 
neck, run parallel therewith. 

This specimen is very interesting as comparing very favorably with 
some of the specimens figured by Messrs. Lartet and Christy,' which 
are found in the cases of Dordogne. 

An exceedingly interesting arrow straightener of walrus ivory is 
shown on the same plate, fig. 2. The reindeer, which is portrayed in 
outline, has the head thrown forward as in rapid running. The legs 
are gathered up close to the body; the ears are indicated by mere 
perforations, while the eyes were originally inlaid, one still retaining a 
plug of dark wood. The perforation in the body—for the insertion of 
spear or arrow points—was made by sawing the spaces between the 
perforations made by drilling, the saw marks yet remaining where the 
angles were formed. 

The perforations in the arrow straighteners in the Museum collection 
are all at an angle of about 20° to 40°, so as to permit the inserted 
piece to extend backward toward the longest projection of the straight- 
ener, in order that a sort of V shape is formed, the two ends being thus 
more readily grasped by the one hand, so as to produce stronger and 
more steady pressure than if both hands were used. 

A number of deeply incised and uncolored figures of reindeer are 
engraved over the body of the utensil, and but a single character 
differing therefrom appears to be that of a shaman, shown near the 
point of the perforation, his two arms being extended and his head 
decorated with horn-like projections, as if the result of a ceremonial 
mask. 

The third specimen (fig. 3 on plate 7) also represents an arrow 
straightener, the head end of which ends in the outline of the fore 
quarters of a bear. The eyes are made of two blue beads inserted in 
perforations, and the teeth are indicated by incisions with the graver. 
The fore legs are made to extend downward over the front of the per- 


1 Reliquiae Aquitanice London, 1875, Pl. B. XIX, XX. 
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foration so as to give additional strength to that part. The specimen 
is slightly decorated on one side with the outline of a human being 
with arms extended, a line extending from the head along the middle 
toward the perforation; on one side is the drawing of a wolf, while 
beneath it is a flintlock gun. Upon the other side is the representa- 
tion of a reindeer, with two smaller animal forms incised, while beneath 
the former is the rude portrayal of another flintlock gun, the flint being 
indicated by an unusually strong line projecting from the raised hammer. 

The general outline of these animal forms appears at a first and 
careless glance to be very like the examples figured by Messrs. Lartet 
and Christy, but upon close inspection the difference between the sev- 
eral types becomes more and more apparent. As before intimated, 
if the cave dwellers of France were in such an intellectual status as is 
usually claimed, the artistic work as evidenced in their etchings on 
horn appears vastly superior to that of many peoples far in advance in 
civilization. 

Further discussion on this subject is not deemed appropriate in this 
connection, but will be renewed in a paper the purport of which is 
intended to be an examination of the relative merits of the art work 
of primitive peoples. 

Similarities of design with divers significations, and dissimilar pat- 
terns with like purport, occur in all parts of the habitable globe, and, 
as before intimated, the concept giving origin to such designs should in 
all instances, where practicable, be sought for among the peoples who 
are the authors thereof. In like manner, it is of the highest importance 
to obtain the native artists’ interpretation of any obscure or conven- 
tionalized characters, as such are often apparently intelligible from 
their resemblance to characters of known signification, whereas the 
result of inquiry may sometimes be rather startling, if not open to the 
suspicion that the uncultured artist is himself unconsciously in error. 


APPENDIX. 


The following list of gesture signs were collected during the summer 
of 1882 in San Francisco, California, where an intelligent Kadiak half- 
caste was met with under circumstances which enabled him to devote his 
exclusive attention to the subject of the transmission of thought with- 
out the use of oral speech. This person was the offspring of a Russian 
father and a Kadiak mother, and during his youth had almost con- 
stantly accompanied his father in trading and collecting peltries for 
the Russian Fur Company. After the transfer to the United States of 
Alaska, this man, Vladimir Naomoff, continued in the service of the 
Alaska Commercial Company, of San Francisco, California, visiting the 
various settlements of natives on the mainland and inland to the Cop- 
per River Indians [Kutchin or Kenai}, a tribe of the Athabaskan lin- 
guistic family. In this manner Naomotf became thoroughly familiar 
not only with Russian, English, and the Kadiak dialect, but with half 
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a dozen or more other native dialects, which enabled him to observe 
and acquire the various resources which many of the natives, meeting 
as strangers, would be compelled to employ to enable them to commu- 
nicate in ordinary contact, and alse in the representation of graphic 
methods whereby to communicate |. owners of houses of a visit and 
the import thereof. 

The collection of gestures was made, together with many others, from 
most of the Indian tribes west of the Mississippi River, and deposited 
in the library of the Bureau of Ethnology, through the courtesy of 
which I am enabled to give them publicity in this connection. 


GESTURE SIGNS OF ESKIMO. 
Bap. 

Place the flat hands, with the palms forward, in front of their respective shoulders, 
the fingers extended and naturally separated, then throw them forward and back- 
ward alternately, the face at the same time assuming an expression of disgust. 
BEAVER. 

Make the sign for tree; then snap the teeth and hook the curved index horizontally 
inward toward the face from a position in front and to the right of it; then extend 
the left fist edgewise to the front and left of the body, the right extended toward 
the same direction though on a higher plane; then pull them simultaneously back 
toward the right, in a jerky or tugging manner. Conception: Tree, cutting down with 
the teeth, and dragging away log. 

BEAVER (abbreviated sign). 

Indicate the canines by sticking the forefingers upward and forward from the 
corners of the mouth; then snap the teeth several times and hook the curved index 
horizontally toward the mouth from a position to the front and right of it. 

Bhar, BLack. 

Pass the flat hands alternately upward and forward from the face, pulling them 
back again more flexed, as in imitation of his climbing a tree. 
Bic. (Broad.) 

Pass both flat hands, palms downward, from a position before the body outward 
toward their respective sides. 
Boat. 

Place the clinched hands at the left side of the body, the right higher than the 
left, and pass both simultaneously horizontally backwards toward the left hip. 
Conception: Using the paddle. 

Bort, To. 

Snap the fingers upward from the inner surface of the tips of the thumb; at the 
same time move them upward and downward in small circles about 2 feet from 
the ground. Conception: The bubbling of boiling water. 

Born, To BE. 

Place the extended fore and second fingers (or all the fingers) against either side 
of the epigastrium and throw them simultaneously downward along the body, out- 
ward and forward in a curve. Conception: Pelvic curve followed by head of child in 
birth. 

BROTHER. 

Make the sign for mustache in imitation of pulling the hair upon the upper lip 
forward, followed by the sign for man by lifting the hand, and then the sign for 
mine, clinching the fist and thrusting it forcibly forward edgewise toward the 
ground toward the lower part of the breast. a. 
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Bury, To. ( Buried.) 

This sign made to follow that for man, or a man dead or killed. 

Place both hands nearly at arm’s length before the body, palms down, about 8 or 
10 inches apart, and 18 inches or 2 feet from the ground; then draw them backward 
simultaneously toward the body, slowly. 

Cuier, HEAD. 

Make the sign for man (mustache); then place the flat right hand before the face, 
at some distance, fingers extended and separated and pointing upward, and touch 
the tip of the midd'e finger with the extended forefinger of the left hand. Concep- 
tion: The most elevated of the whole number. 

Wire, HEAD 

Make the sign for chief, head (mountain natives); then place the flat hand at the 
height of the face, palm inward, fingers extended and separated; then flex the thumb 
at the first joint and lay the tip of the index upon it just back of the thumb nail; 
conclude by passing the right hand downward over the right side of the head and 
outward toward the shoulder—hair, woman. 


CoLp. 

Imitate shivering as from cold. Sometimes the clinched hands are brought for- 
ward in front of the breast, as is involuntarily done when suffering from the cold. 
Come, To. (Infin.) CAME. 

Bring the hand from one side of the body inward toward the breast, the fingers 
pointing upward and nearly collected to a point. 

CREEK. 

With the palms facing and about 10 or 12 inches apart, pass them edgewise for- 
ward to arm’s length, then add the sign for drink. Course and width of water. 
DAUGHTER. 

Make the sign for woman (hair); designate height, and mine. 

Day. 

Throw the head slightly upward with the eyebrows elevated, and throw the hands 
upward and outward with the fingers extended and separated, palms inward and 
slightly to the front. 

Day. 

Hands passed upward and outward toward their respective side in a curve from 
near the front of the breast, and terminating at a point as high as the top of the 
head, but on either side of it. ‘The eyes follow an upward direction at the same time. 
Day. 

Same sign as for sun. 


Drab. 
Cross the forearms upon the breast and throw the head back, with the eyes closed. 
This gesture is also made by the natives of the interior, who are unacquainted 

with the customs or religion of the Russians. 

DeEer.—Bvck. 

Place the hands with the fingers and thumbs extended and separated, palms 
forward, above and on either side of the head. Conception: Horns. 

DEER.—Dor. 

With the hands scoop-shaped, fingers spread and extended, imitating running, 
with the hands thrown downward, the movement being alternately with right and 
left. 

Deity. (Great Spirit.) 

The same sign as given by the coast Indians by pointing upward toward the 
zenith, and then imitate the cross by passing the fingers of the right hand from the 
forehead to the breast, and then from the left shoulder to the right, instead of the 
right to the left. 
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Doctor. (Physician.) 

Make the sign for man ; indicate the outlines of a square by passing the right hand 
edgewise to the right, the left from the right side toward the left, though leaving 
the lines about a foot apart; then pass both hands simultaneously from the front line 
backward toward the body—outlines of a box; make a dotting motion downward 
with the bent fingers, pretend to grind something in a small vessel, then point to 
the south—settlements of the States—and conclude by making the sign for drink. 
Conception: Man, box, contents, grinding in mortar, location, drink. 

Dog. 

Represented by imitating the sound of barking—wii'-wii’. 

DoG SLEDGE, TRAVELING BY. 

Make the sign for dog by indicating the cries, both hands with fingers extended 
being held to the sides of the head; at the same time lean the body forward, bend 
the arms at the elbows, and throw the flat right hand horizontally forward as high 
as the shoulder, and when nearly at arm’s length pass it downward in a curve, and 
straight backward on a level with the hip and to that point. As the right hand is 
moved back, the left is thrown similarly forward. Both are repeatedly moved to 
represent crawling over the surface. 


DRIVE FORWARD, URGE, To. 

Close the hands naturally, place them before the lower part of the breast, then 
throw them simultaneously downward and forward and extend the fingers as the 
motion progresses. 


Eat, To. 

Approximate the tips of the fingers and thumb) to a point, place them near the 
mouth, and move backward and forward from the mouth quickly, but only for a 
short distance. - 


FATHER. 

Place both hands (slightly curved, with the tips of the fingers somewhat approxi- 
mated toward a point) a short distance from the cheeks, pointing downward toward 
the chin and nearly touching palms toward the point of the chin. 


FATHER. 
Make the preceding sign, to which add those for man—by elevating the hand—and 
for mine. 


FATHER’S BROTHER. 

Make the sign for father, i. e., by indicating the beard and making the sign for 
gesture, after which height or tallness is indicated by placing the hand forward in 
front of the body, when the right hand is placed vertically in front or to the side of 
the head to indicate man; this gesture is then followed by mustache. Conception: 
The beard and mustache upon the tall man belonging to the speaker. 


FATHER’S SISTER. 

Make the sign for father, as before, and his, by throwing the thumb only extended 
outward a little to the right; then for young woman, which is indicated by stroking 
the side of the head, downward, as to denote long hair, and then pinching the lobe 
of the ear to designate earrings. 


Figur, To. 

Close the hands, leaving the extended thumbs lying along over the flex forefingers; 
then pass both hands in irregular movements, forward, downward, and backward 
agaiu, quickly, as if boxing. 


Fisu. 

Hold the right hand edgewise beiore the right side of the waist, fingers directed 
to the front, then pass it forward and a little toward the left, moving it in a wav- 
ing manner from side to side. 
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GIvE, TO ANOTHER, 

Place the thumb upon the inner surface of the index, fingers extended and joined, 
palm up, and pass the hand outward to one side, as if giving a small object held by 
the thumb and index. 
Give, To ME. 

Place the hand with the palm up, fingers extended and joined, about 2 feet before a 
the body; then, as it is brought in toward the breast, curve the hand slightly, placing oe 
the thumb against the index as if grasping some object which had been given. 


Give, To, TO ANOTHER. (Granting a request. ) 

Place the tips of the fingers against the edge of the thumb, thus closing the hand 
naturally, and pass it from near the side of the breast in a curve outward and down- 
ward toward the ground, as if laying a gift at the feet of the supplicant. 


Goon. 

Place the hands with the paim downward before their respective sides of the 
breast and as high as the shoulders, the fingers naturally separated, extended, and 
slightly curved; then pass them rapidly and alternately toward the top of the breast, 
at the same time assuming a p] 1 count e with the brows arched. 

Grass. 

Place the backs of the hands near the earth, the fingers separated and curved 
upward; then, as the hands are thrust up and down quickly, they also move from 
side to side or place to place. Conceptions: Sprouting, short vegetation, and the area 
thus covered. 

GRavE, CHILD’s. 

(1) Place the flat hands edgewise before the body as high as the shoulders, then 
pass them downward toward the ground fora distance of about 15 inches; then place 
the right hand edgewise at arm’s length before the breast, pointing toward the left, * J a 
the left between it and the breast, edgewise and pointing toward the right, then a 
pass both downward as far as before; (2) then hold the separated and extended 
index and second fingers of the right hand before the face and push it upward a : 
short distance; (3) make the sign for write; (4) place the flat hand or hands palm | 
down, pointing forward about 18 inches from the ground; then conclude with the E 
(5) sign for dead. 

HapitaTiIon. (Medicine Lodge. Kacigi.) 


Indicate a large horizontal square (exaggerated sign for bor); then make the sign 
for roof (high) by passing the flat hands, from a point above and in front of the head, 
outward toward their respective sides and as far down as the waist, finger tips 
pointing to place of starting; make the sign for man (mustache), indicate one by 
elevating the index, then raise the second finger—two; then the third—three; and 
finally the little one—four; then make the sign for entering a house by passing the 
right flat hand, pointing, forward and slightly downward under the left flat palm, 
forward nearly to arm’s length; then make the sign for man (mustache), and that 
for bow, indicate two, three, four, and entering the lodge as before, then place them to 
four corners of the imaginary building. 

Make the signs for shaman (abbreviated), four, and come, by bringing the curved 
though elevated index from the front and right to before the breast; then pass the 
right flat hand horizontally forward under the left palm also, to indicate entering the 
Lodge. 

Indicate a large horizontal circle with both hands from nearly at arm’s length 
backward toward the body; then make the sign for man (mustache), and move the 
body up and down and place the hands to the front and sides as if dancing around 
the circle just indicated. 

Hor (weather). 

Pass the slightly bent hands, palms downward, from before the cheeks, upward 
and outward as far as the top of the head. At the same time expel the breath 
several times, as in Ha! Ha! but not above a whisper. 
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HUNGRY. 

1. Make the sign for eat, then rub the hand downward over the stomach and 
abdomen. 

2. Make the sign for eat, then that for nothing. 

Hunt, To (for work or game). 

With the palm down and the fingers directed forward, pass the hand rather quickly 
from side to side at a distance of about 20 inches before the face. 
HUSBAND. 

Make the sign for man (mustache), for mine, and sleep. 

I, Mr, My, Ming. (Possession.) 

The tips of the fingers placed gently to the middle of the breast, and at the same 
time make a slight inclination forward of the head. 
Katak (Baidarka). 

Place the closed hands on a level with and about 15 inches before their respective 
shoulders, palm or sides to the front. Then pass the left fist downward, backward, 
and outward toward the left, and in a curve continue upward, forward, and back to 
point of starting, i. e., the right follows the motion of the left, maintaining its dis- 
tance as in commencement. When the left turns up and back on its course, the 
right begins a similar gesture on its side. ‘‘ Represents the manner of using the 
double-blade oar (or paddle) of the coast natives.” 

Kini, To. KILLED. 

Place the right forearm horizontally forward from the elbow, flat hand, palnr 
downward; the left flat hand pointing upward and forward from the left side; then, 
as the right hand is rotated outward and the back down, throw the left palm 
straight across and downward over the right forearm. 

KILL, To (with a gun). 

Point the left foretinger forward at arm’s length, the index pointing in the same 
direction from the right eye; then make the sign for to kill, killed. 
Ki11, To (with a knife). 

Make a forward and downward thrust with the fist, outer edge down, then con- 
clude instantly with the sign for to kill. 
Ki11, To (with a knife). 

Thrust the right closed hand edgewise downward and toward the front, quickly, 
coming to an abrupt termination when about as low down as the height of the 
waist. 

KiL1, To (with an arrow). 

Simulate shooting with an arrow; then make the sign to kill. 
LAND OTTER. 

The flat hand edgewise (or the extended index) in a curve to the front—as for 
whale, in direction though not so high—and give several quick whistles as if call- 
ing pigeons. 

Liz. (Falsehood.) 

Make the sign for talk; then throw the hands outward and forward, palms down 
and slightly curved, at the same time puffing with the mouth—bad, 
LopGE (Indian). 

Place the inner surfaces of the tips of the extended fingers of both hands together, 
the wrists being only an inch or two apart. 

Similar to a common Indian gesture. 

LopGE (white man’s). 

1. Lay the edge of the extended index across the extended forefinger, the first 
joints touching. 

2. In addition to the preceding, extend the left thumb and place on the extended 
index. 
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3. With the index and second fingers of both hands extended, place them together 
so that they cross about the first joints, the right index above. 
MAN. 

1. Pretend to catch the ends of the mustache with the hands and twist them out- 
ward from the face to right and left. 

2. Pull the fingers and thumbs over the sides of the upper lip as if twisting and 
pulling outward a long mustache, then throw the right hand, palm forward, before 
the right shoulder, pointing upward. 

MAN (old). 

Place the finger tips of the slightly curved hands together before the chin, though 
about 6 inches from it, palms toward the jaw, then pass them upward toward their 
respective sides of the head; then imitate walking with a staff, by passing the 
closed fist edgewise forward and downward in a circle several times. 

MANY. 

Slap the palms quickly toward one another before the breast, fingers pointing 
upward and naturaliy extended and separated. Refers to “‘many-times counted- 
fingers.” 
Moon. 

Close the eyes while indicating a circle with the hands above and in front of the oe, 
head; then pass the flat hand, edgewise, out toward the front and right from the 
center of the breast. 

MOTHER. 

Close the hands, incline the head forward, then pass the hands upward frem the 
back of the head, forward, and downward toward the forehead, the motion corre- 
sponding to the curve of the head, but the hands about 3 or 4 inches from it. 
MOTHER. 

Make the sign for woman, and to be born. 

MOTHER’S BROTHER. 

Make the sign mother [i. e. women, to be born, and mine], then for tall, by indicating 
height with the flat hand palm down; man, by elevating the hand, and that for 
mustache. 

MOTHER’S SISTER. 

Make the signs for mother [woman, to be born, and mine] and young woman ; conclude Ee 
by throwing the fist with the thumb extended in a pointed manner a little to the Fie a 
right, indicating hers. : 
MUSKRAT. 

Curve the left fingers and thumb and bring the tips almost to a point, leaving a 
slight opening, palm down, and horizontal, finger tips pointing toward the right; 
then bring the extended index pointing from the left side directly toward the left, 
in an upward curve first, then downward and forward into the opening left at the tip 
of the left. 

NIGHT. 

Incline the head toward the breast with the eyes closed, and place the flat and 
slightly bent hands with the palms down before the brows, the finger tips almost 
touching. 

No. 

Place the curved hands edgewise with the backs forward, the fingers touching 
and pointing toward the breast, then throw them outward toward their respective 
sides a short distance, though rather smartly. 

Norsine. (Have nothing.) 

Throw the extended hands horizontally forward and outward toward their respec 

tive sides from a position before the breast. 
OCEAN. 
Make the sign for big, broad, and that for kaiak—indicating double-bladed paddle. 
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PEOPLE. 

Move the elevated index with the palmed surface forward, from side to side, before 
the face. ‘‘ Men at various places.” 

The index is an abbreviation of the general sign for man, and this was the only 
instance in which it was used. 

PORCUPINE. 

With the palms directed toward and near the ground, imitate slow walking by 
moving them alternately forward and backward; stoop over to the front, throw the 
separated fingers backward toward the hip, then throw the extended index violently 
outward and backward. 

‘‘Imitates slow movement of the animal, the spiny covering, and the direction 
of the spines thrown from the tail.” 

PORPOISE. 

Place the right hand in the same position as for whale, make the motion to the 
front less in extent, and accompany with a whistling sound from the left corner of 
the mouth, resembling the sound pia. 

Ral. 

Place the flat hands on a level with the face, palms down, fingers pendent, and 
move the hands alternately up and down, blowing gently with the mouth at the 
same time. 

RIVER. 
Make the sign as for creek, the hands being held much farther apart, then pass the 
right hand edgewise forward to arm’s length, in a serpentine manner. 

‘‘Course and width of water containing fish.” 

SEA OTTER. 

Flex both hands, place the outer edges together just before the neck, palms toward 
the face, throw the head back, open the mouth to full extent and imitate the gut- 
tural sound of X or ch twice or three times, at the same time making a downward 
pull with the hands. 

SETTLEMENT. 

Indicate a large circle, horizontally, by passing the hands in semicircle, right and 
left, from nearly at arm’s length backward to the breast; then place the tips of the 
fingers of both hands together, leaving the hands and forearms leaning outward 
and downward to their respective sides, the distance between the elbows being about 


24 inches. 
The large-sized roof house indicates plurality in this instance. 


SHAMAN (complete sign). 

Make the sign for grass, herbs, then pull it from the ground by grasping forward 
with one hand, closing it and pulling it toward the body; then the sign for to boil, 
add the sign for give, and for drink, and conclude with that for man—mustache. 
Conception: The man who boils herbs and gives the liquid to drink. 

SHAMAN. (Sorcerer, conjurer. ) 

Shake the hands, with the fingers spread, violently on either side of the head, 
imitate the cawing of a crow (or the barking of a dog) with the mouth, and flap the 
hands downward before the shoulders, then strike upward on either side of the face 
and forward, and with the scoop-shaped hand pretend to catch something in the air, 
and shake the hands thus placed, upward and downward, several times. 

Notr.—* The bird spirits are good, the animal, bad ones.” 

SHAMAN (common, abreviated sign). 

Throw the hand upward from either side of the head [the upper arms horizontal] 

and wave the hands, with fingers extended and separated around in short circles, 


horizontally. 


SHAMANESS. 
Make the sign for woman and that for shaman. 
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SICK. 

1. Place the flat right hand over the left breast, and the left over the right side 
below the right forearm; at the same time throw the head to one side, with eyes 
closed, and breathe heavily—uttering slight moans, if illness be extreme. 

2. Throw the head and body to one side, breathe heavily, and lay the right arm 
across the breast with the hand over the left breast, and lay the left hand across 
below the right, so that the left hand touches the right forearm near the elbow, 
“ internal suffering.” 

Cuts and fractures are indicated pantomimically, after which the above sign is 
made, to illustrate specifically the nature of the sickness. 

SISTER. 

Make the signs for young woman and mine. 
SLEEP. 

Bring the palm of the flat right hand toward the head, and incline the head to the 
right at the same time, with the eyes closed. Sometimes the palm touches the ear. 
SNow. 

Make the sign for rain; then indicate depth with the flat right hand. This is not 
accompanied by blewing round, as the gesture for rain. 

Son. 

Indicate height with the flat right hand, then make the sign for mine. 
Srove, NATIVE. 

Place the flat hands edgewise above and in front of their respective shoulders, 
about 20 inches apart, then pass them earthward as far as the hips; then pass the 
flat right hand, palm down, from the left side to the right as high as the top of the 
head, the left hand at the same time moving similarly from right to left and about 
10 inches below the right. Then thrust the curved index several times toward the 
partially opened mouth. ‘‘ Form of house—on poles and oblong—and sign for eat— 
food.” Literally food house. 

SUMMER SHELTER, TEMPORARY. 

Place the separated and extended fingers of one hand against those of the other, the 
wrists about 8 inches apart, then draw the hands downward and outward a short 
distance to their respective sides; then pass the fiat hands from a position in front 
of the face, and over the spot indicating the top of the roof in the preceding gesture, 
outward and downward to their respective sides; indicating first an angular roof of 
sticks; second, covering of skins giving it rotundity. 

SUN. 

Place the hands, with extended fingers upward at arm’s length before the head at 
an angle of about 70°; then pass them outward, downward, and inward, indicating a 
circle of about 12 inches in diameter; then throw the extended and separated fingers 
upward and outward from the upper periphery of the imaginary circle, with palms 
to the front—rays of light. ‘‘ Radiating sun,” “light.” 

TALK, To; TALKED. 

Place the tips of the index, second finger, and thumb together; then as they are 
moved forward a few times from the same point at a distance of about 6 inches before 
the mouth, open them slightly as if letting fly that which had been held by them. 
Time, AGo. (Past time.) 

Pass the upright flat left hand, back first outward toward the left, throwing the 
head slightly in the same direction. 

Tosacco (Coast sign). 

Indicate a small box by passing the flat right hand edgewise to the right arm, the 
left toward the left, leaving aspace between them of 6 inches; then pass both simul- 
taneously from front to back—same distance between palms; then rub the approx- 
imated finger tips into the left palm and put left-hand fingers into the mouth, asif 
poking in a ‘“‘quid of tobacco.” 

“Taking tobacco from a box.” The coast natives carry tobacco in small wooden 
or other boxes. . 
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TosBacco (gesture as made by the Mountain or Kenai Indians). 

Indicate a circle on the ground by passing both hands from a common point, out- 
ward, back ward, and inward, of a diameter of about 10 inches, then make the sign 
for fire; then place the tips of the fingers of the right hand into the palm of the 
left, pretend to pick up ashes from the indicated fireplace, and mix with contents of 
left hand; then take the ‘‘mixed preparation” and place into the cheek, so as to 
push it out with the fingers. 

Tobacco quids are carried behind the ear, and when wanted to chew, ashes are 
mixed with them, for pungency, etc. 

TO-MORROW. 

Make the sign for one, for sleep, and for day. 
Trap (Marten). 

Place the closed left hand before the breast, palm inward, fore and second tingers 
extended and separated, then introduce the index at right angles between them and 
snap them together. ‘Represents the trap used in the capture of martens.” 


Trap (mink and weasel, or for those animals). 

Place the flat left hand before the body, palm upward, finger tips directed down- 
ward; then place the wrist of the flat right hand upon that of the left, the finger 
tips pointing forward and upward, then slap the front of the hands together. 

‘* Represents the form and fall of the trap used in the capture of these animals.” 
TREE. 

Pass the elevated and extended index upward before the face as high or higher 
than the top of the head; then from the point of termination of the movement pass 
the right and left hands upward and outward to their respective sides, fingers 
extended and slightly separated. 

“Stem, and branches.” 

TRIBAL sIGNs (Coast natives generally). 
Make the sign for man [mustache] and imitate paddling a boat—on one side only. 

“Canoe men.” 

TRIBAL sIGNs. (Island people.) 

Indicate a large horizontal circle by drawing the hands outward, backward, and 
inward toward the breast from a point nearly at arm’s length; then add the sign for 
people. 

The sign for island, here, is the same as the first part of the sign for settlement. 
The specific addition indicates the difference. 

TRIBAL SIGN (Kiatey‘amut). 

Make a sign for man [mustache], then indicate a queue by drawing the extended 
index downward, outward, and backward from the upper posterior portion of the 
head. 

‘Queue men, i. e., the men who wear queues.” 

TRIBAL s1GNs (Ko‘losh) [Kol’tsan]. 

Make the sign for man [mustache], for river, and for mountain, then place the 
right closed hand with the back forward and downward, leaving the index slightly 
flexed so as to point upward. 

*Mountain-river men.” 

TRIBAL SIGNS (Russian). 

Place the right closed hand with the palm up pointing downward and outward to 
the right, the index only partly extended and curved upward—pipe bow]; then push 
the hand forward a short distance—length; then pretend to grasp a stick by placing 
the hand to the right corner of the mouth, the index and second fingers above, the 
thumb pressing from below—holding pipe; then give several vigorous puffs. 

pipe smokers.” 

Note.—It is affirmed that “pipes were not smoked prior to the advent of the 
Russians.” 
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TRIBAL SIGNS (Tai’-aut) [ Aleutian). 

Hold the hands edgewise and about 8 inches apart, pointing horizontally forward, 
then pass the hands forward and gradually to a point representing the sharp bow of 
a boat; then place the two fists, palms forwarl, as high as and forward from the 
shoulders, throw both hands downward, backward, and outward toward the left, 
then similarly to the right side, retaining the relative distance between the hands 
always—manner of using the double-blade paddle. 

TRIBAL SIGNS (Ti-nai’-na) [Tenan Kutchin]. 

Both hands flat and edgewise, pointing horizontally forward; place the wrists 
together, the fingers and palms directed outward, forming an angle of about 40°; 
then pass the hands forward and outward and inward again until the finger tips 
join—outline of wooden boat; then imitate movement as if working single paddle, 
as in the sign for Kadiak. 

TRIBAL SIGNS (Tiai'na). 

Make the sign for man [mustache]; then make the sign for fire as high upward, 
from near the ground, as the face. 

“‘The men who have big fires.” 

WHALE. 

Bend the flat right hand edgewise toward the ulna; place it before the right side 
pointing upward and to the front, allowing the thumb to be erected slightly so that 
the tip points upward; then pass the hand upward, forward, and downward, deserib- 
ing a curve with the convexity above. At the same time, accompany the movement 
with a sound represented by ‘‘pii’ from a higher to a lower note, embracing about 
six notes. 

“Movement of whale and sound.” 

Wire, My. 

Make the sign for woman, earring—with both hands and ears—and conclude by 
making that for sleep. 
WINv. 

Throw both palms alternately forward from the corresponding sides of the bedy, 
and blow violently with the mouth. 
WINTER. 

Place the flat hands with spread fingers as high as the head and about 2 feet before 
it, finger tips touching, then pass them in downward curves outward toward their 
respective sides—form of hut; then hold the left flat hand and forearm pointing 
horizontally toward the right, and pass the right hand, palm down, forward, under 
and beyond the left arm, when the right hand again rises a little. Conception: 
Entering by a deep channel—underground. 

WoLr. 

Throw the right hand (or both right and left) directly forward from the face, with 
the fingers spread, and as the hand reaches arm’s length clinch the thumb and 
fingers; at the same time open the mouth to the fullest extent and force out the 
breath audibly and snap the teeth. 

Woman. 

Pass the partly flexed hands from the top of the head downward toward their 
respective shoulders. The hands follow the outline of the head and shoulders, but 
do not touch them. Conception: Long hair. 

Woman (old). 

Make the sign for woman; then hold the closed hand before the face, palm for- 
ward, the index being raised and bent toward the front. ‘Curved and bent of 
body of an old person.” 

YEs. 
Nod the head forward until the chin touches the breast, once or twice. 
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YESTERDAY. 

Make the sign for one, for sleep, and for past time, by passing the upright flat left 
hand slowly outward toward the left, leaning the head a little in the same direction. 
YOUNG MAN. 

Pass the naturally closed hands from the front of the body backward around the 
sides of the waist, then bend the elbows and move the arms as if running. Con- 
ception: Belt, and activity and vigor. 

YOUNG WOMAN. 

Make the sign for woman; then gently grasp the lobe of the ear with the thumb 
and index and pass the hand down slowly as far as the front of the shoulder— 
“long hair” and “earring.” 


SPECIMENS REFERRED TO IN PRESENT PAPER. 


The specimens selected from the collections of the National Museum, 
upon which to base the present paper, are enumerated below, and in 
all instances, where possible, the National Museum Catalogue number 
is attached, as well as the nature of the specimen, the locality from 
which obtained, and the name of the collector. Other information of 
interest as to the character of the etchings engraved therein is also 
added in a few examples. 

The list is divided into two general classes, the former embracing 
the drill bows, bag handles, and other long rods; while the second 
comprises all other inscribed pieces, such as utensils, weapons, orna- 
ments, toys, and other undetermined specimens. 

The leading word refers to the article under consideration, which is 
followed by the locality where it was obtained. The name of the col- 
lector is next given, which, in turn, is followed by the numbers under 
which it is placed in the accession list of the National Museum. 

The entire series of numbers, from first to last, is in order so as to 
facilitate identification by that means as well as the kind of object 
referred to. 

The list forms but a small part of the collections from Alaska, but is 
sufficiently comprehensive for the present paper. 


DRILL BOWS AND BAG HANDLES. 


Dritt pow. Anderson River. R. Kennicott. 2171. Has a long thong attached. 
The bow is of ivory, 13 inches long and three-fourths of an inch in height, 
being much heavier and rounded in form than others. Thereis no ornamentation. 

BAG HANDLE. Norton Sound. L.M. Turner, 24412. Plate 31, fig. 2. 

BaG HANDLE. Norton Sound. L.M. Turner, 24417. Plate 31, fig. 3. 

BaG HANDLE. Norton Sound. L.M. Turner. 24415. Plate 38, fig. 1. 

BaG HANDLE. St. Michaels. L. M. Turner. 24425. Plate <8, fig. 2. 

BaG HANDLE. Norton Sound, E. W. Nelson. 24427. White ivory specimen with 
characteristic zigzag pattern in parallel-line space. 

KUNTAG HANDLE. St. Michaels. [L. M.Turner.?] 24429. 

Dritt Bow. Norton Sound. L.M. Turner, 24533. An oldstained bow, with rude 
figures representing a whale being harpooned, with float in the air. Following 
this is an umiak, and a native behind a hillock watching some reindeer. The 
hillock is surmounted by a tree, though the figure resembles smoke issuing from 
ahut. The opposite side has four vessels, one with natives, and a man near a 
walrus, behind a wolf, next a reindeer, and before this another wolf and a goose. 
The oblique figures at the end are ornamental. 
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DriLt Bow. Norton Sound. L. M. Turner. 24536. Bears upon one side the figure 
of a stern wheel steamboat, an illustration of which is given in fig. 31. Upon 
the reverse a few reindeer, fox, wolf, a two ted sch , and a three-deck 
kaiak, above the latter an outline of the human figure with arms partly 
extended, as in gesture for surprise. The upper edge or rim has some decora- 
tion consisting of rude short lines arranged diagonally, though crossing at right 
angles to one another. 

Dritt Bow. Norton Sound. L. M. Turner, 24537. An old bow, having on one side 
a number of seals, divided into two divisions by eight upright whale flukes. 
Rather decorative. Opposite side has men and dogs. 

Bow or Horn. St. Michaels. L. M. Turner. 24538. 

DRILL Bow. Norton Sound. L.M. Turner. 24539. One side of the three deco- 
rated faces bears figures of seals and walruses, with hunters armed with bows 
and arrows, and with spear. A bear also is shown, while on the reverse is a 
herd of reindeer being hunted. 

Dritt Bow. Norton Sound. L.M. Turner. 24543. But one side and the bottom 
edge are decorated. The side bears a hunting record, three human figures, at the 
middle, being interested in the result of shooting at some reindeer and other 
animals. At the left end is a kaiak, the occupant of which is after a large bird 
and two walrus. Upon the bottom edge are four hunters, each in his kaiak, after 
four whales, three of which have been harpooned. The hunters are represented 
as holding their paddles horizontally above the head, the gesture or signal that 
they have cast the spear or harpoon, and also to indicate “assistance wanted” 
in so far that the animal may be kept sight of and not permitted to escape. 

Dritt Bow. St. Michaels. L. M. Turner. 24545. This bears some of the best 
incised of the ordinary art work of this locality. 

Dritt Bow. Norton Sound. L. M. Turner. 24546. Made of reindeer horn, and 
bears upon the under surface a row of eleven seals, one before the other, head- 
ing toward the right. 

Dritt Bow. St. Michaels. L. M. Turner. 24548. Made of reindeer, and bears 
two rows of these animals divided in the middle by three persons—one hunter 
and two attendants making gestures of attention to herd and indicating its 
whereabouts. 

Driit_ Bow or Horn. St. Michaels. L. M. Turner. 24551. 

Dritt Bow or Horn. St. Michaels. L. M. Turner. 24552. 

DRILL Bow. St. Michaels. L. M. Turner. 24553. A white piece .f ivory, with 
record of a man smoking while one hands an arrow to the third who is shooting 
areindeer. Other animals are also portrayed farther to the right. Dog sledge 
and native, as well as houses, are shown on next side, while upon the third 
face are two longitudinal border lines with interior crosspieces of ornamenta- 
tion, denoting the wavy o1 zigzag pattern. See also figures and accompanying 
references passim, 

Dritt Bow. St. Michaels. L. M. Turner. 24556. Piece of four panels, two of 
which have umiaks with hunters. Opposite side has zigzag patterns by pairs, 
both inclosed between the usual parallel lateral lines. 

Dritt Bow. St. Michaels. L. M. Turner. 24557. Made of reindeer horn; is orna- 
mented on one side with deeply cut and uncolored outlines of birds, wolves, deer, 
men, and mythic animals, several appearing like alligators. 

DriLt Bow. Sledge Island. (?) 28021. Although so marked, the record in acces- 
sion catalogue is not in accord and the collector’s name not given, which, without 
doubt, should be Mr. Nelson's. 

DRILL Bow. Norton Sound. E. W. Nelson. 33179. Bears on the convex surface 
some dancers. At the other end is a well-drawn umiak, from which an animal 
is running. The lateral edges are ornamented with deeply incised blackened 
creases, while the under side bears but two human figures, in the attitude of 


boxing or sparring. 
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DRILL Bow. Norton Sound. E. W. Nelson. 33181. The bow is curved edgewise, 
plain, with the exception of a heavily incised crease at the base of either side. 
One of these creases shows evidences of repeated scratchings with a finely 
pointed tool. 

DRILL Bow. Norton Sound. E.W.Nelson. 33182. A yellowish, rather old, speci- 
men with various figures, nearly all of which are characteristic. 

Dritt Bow. Norton Sound. E. W. Nelson. 33183. A four-sided round-edged piece 
of old ivory, 134 inches in length, upon one side of which only a simple figure 
occurs—that of a man with his arms curved and hands resting on his hips. 

Dritt Bow. Norton Sound. E. W. Nelson. 33184. This bears marginal lines 
extending from end to end, at one end being a kaiak with a single hunter, while 
at the other are four inverted umiaks; apparently not a finished drawing. 

Dritt Bow. Norton Sound. E. W. Nelson. 33188. Made of reindeer horn, and is 
rather thin and deeply creased on either edge by one groove, and by two grooves 
upon the upper and under sides. The lower side bears sharply incised engrav- 
ings of reindeer hunting; the herd of animals is lying down, while the hunter 
is crawling up on all fours, being hidden by a hillock. 

Dritt Bow. Norton Sound. E.W.Nelson. 33189. A bow made of reindeer horn 
and bears sharply defined characters of boats, sledges, meat racks, etc. 

Dritt Bow. Norton Sound. E. W.Nelson. 33190. Bears upon convex side a herd 
of reindeer, with one hunter at the right end of the rod. 

BaG HANDLE. Kogik. E. W. Nelson, 36375. 

Dritt Bow. Norton Sound. E. W. Nelson. 37178. A triangular bow, with figures 
of conventional seals along the lower side; conventional T-shaped whale flukes 
along « horizontal line upon the one side of the upper surface, while on the 
other side are the conventional rear ends of whales, with the flukes projecting. 

KANTAG HANDLE. Norton Sound. E. W. Nelson. 37742. Plate 14, fig. 3. 

Dritt pow. Shaktolik. E.W. Nelson. 38521. Bears upon one side nineteen rein- 
deer, no doubt purely for decorative purpose. Upon the opposite side are also 
twelve reindeer, though heading in the opposite direction. These, too, are all 
alike, or nearly so, and appear to be intended rather for decorating the bow than 
as a record only. 

Dritt now. Shaktolik. E. W. Nelson. 38522. Hunter partly obliterated, but 
to his right are five whale flukes setting on end T-shaped and indicating that 
number of whales captured. The opposite side—the bow being made to stand 
edgewise—bears a reindeer which is being shot at by a hunter. The latter is 
lying flat and aiming with a gun. At the other end are three granaries. 

BaG HANDLE. Shaktolik. E. W. Nelson. 38523. Six inches in length and rather 
stout. It is yellow with age, and bears upon the upper side one base line, to 
which are attached eight figures of concentric circles with deep central pits. 

BaG HANDLE. Yukon River. (?) 38539. Plate 38, fig. 3. 

BaG HANDLE. Location unknown. 38752. Plate 31, fig. 1. 

BaG HANDLE. Norton Sound. E. W. Nelson. 38776. Plate 31, fig. 4. 

Dritt Bow. North of Norton Sound, E.W.Nelson. 38781. Both upper and lower 
.sides decorated with nucleated rings, the central perforations or incisions being 
rather deep. The circles measure three-eighths and five-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, arranged without any special care or purpose, simply following the 
general horizontal direction of the faces. One edge has whale flukes and the 
other triangular summer habitations in regular order and apparently for dec- 
orative purposes only. 

Dritt wow. Port Clarence. T. H. Bean. 40054. This bow bears hunters spearing 
seals through the ice, some of which are illustrated elsewhere. Upon the other 
side are several figures of mythic animals. Upon one edge is a village of tri- 
angular-shaped dwellings, with meat rack in middle. 

KANTAG HANDLE. St. Michaels. E.W. Nelson. 43434. Plate 80, fig. 2. 
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Dritt Bow. Shaktolik. E. W. Nelson. 43810. Delicate and beautiful engraving 
marks this as very superior to most specimens. The reindeer is shown on one 
side; delicately engraved umiaks and a kaiak are on the next adjoining side, 
while on the reverse are partly obliterated characters, shown and described in 
text in figures. 

KANTAG HANDLE. Unalakleet. E. W. Nelson. 43820. Plate 58, fig. 3. 

Dritt Bow. Nubuiakhebugaluk. E. W. Nelson. 43931. 

KANTAG HANDLE. Nubuiakhehugaluk. E. W. Nelson. 43936. 

DRILL Bow. Cape Darby. E. W. Nelson. 44206. Much curved and old specimen, 
The length straight across from point to point is 14 inches, while the heightef 
the curve is 4 inches. Both sides are decorated, the narrow edges having only 
parallel lines, excepting one place ornamented with an umiak containing three 
persons The upper side bears a variety of delicately engraved figures, occupied 
with various avocations, and many of them represented in attitudes to denote 
action and gesture. The under side bears a herd of reindeer, the animals, after 
passing through a slough or river, approaching a hunter who is armed. Beyond 
this person is another engaged in cutting up a reindeer which is lying upon its 
back. At the right side are four other reindeer in various lifelike attitudes. 

DRILL Bow. Cape Darby. E. W. Nelson. 44207. Bears a few coarsely engraved 
characters, at one end being the upper line of a whale’s figure, to which are 
attached lines like fins or spines from the head down toward and nearly toach- 
ing the flukes. 

Dritt Bow. Cape Darby. E. W. Nelson. 44208. Walrus hunting and scaffolded 
umiaks are shown on one of the two lower surfaces, the upper flat surface being 
without any engravings. The work is very graphic, and some of the boats in 
the water are scattered, to resemble the work of Japanese artists—as pertains to 
an attempt at perspective in this instance. The specimen is shown as a text 
figure. 

DriLt Bow. Cape Darby. E. W. Nelson. 44209. Plate 24, fig. 1. 

DRiLt Bow. Cape Darby. E. W. Nelson. 44210, Records on two sides consist 
almost entirely of reindeer in various attitudes, and some very lifelike. A few 
animals are drawn foreshortened. 

DRILL BOW. Cape Darby. E.W.Nelson. 44212. Old yellow ivory specimen, deco- 
rated on four faces. The dorsal surface has two figures incised to the depth of 
over one-sixteenth of an inch, the figures consisting of rudely drawn animals 
and human beings. 

At the side is a series of outlines of the human figure, with arms in various 
attitudes, as in records portraying ceremonial dances, though in the present 
instance the figures appear seated upon the ground, or base line. Boats and 
walruses are also to be seen nearer the right end, while at the left is a seal hunt. 

Upon the opposite side are several umiaks, going toward the right, in pursuit 
of a whale. In the middle of the record are some indefinite outlines, among 
which, however, may be detected that of a reindeer. 

The under side bears upon it a number of animal forms at the left, while a 
well-drawn whale is next portrayed, followed by another, whose body is thrown 
partly from the water, having been harpooned by a hunter in the pursuing umiak 
at the right. A whale fluke projects from the water behind the boat, while two 
cubs and an adult bear are next shown, approaching three large figures, which 
seem to be intended for heavily robed or dressed natives. 

DRILL Bow. Cape Darby. E. W. Nelson. 44213. Upon the dorsum of this piece 
is a group of ships and native boats. Rude engravings of ships occur on one 
side, while white men’s houses are represented at other portions. 

DRILL Bow. Cape Nome. E. W. Nelson. 44366, Delicate and sharp engraving 
marks this specimen as characteristic of this locality. 

The herd of deer shown in fig. 9 are from this piece. 
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DRILL Bow. Cape Nome. E. W. Nelson. 44367. Represents a walrus hunt and 
harpoon throwing. [Illustrations have been selected from this rod and repro- 
duced in connection with hunting and fishing. 

BaG HANDLE. Cape Nome. E. W. Nelson. 44398. This fine large specimen has 
numerous figures of flying birds and human forms resembling the Ojibwa 
thunder bird. Whale and other hunts are also portrayed. 

Dritt Bow. Cape Nome. E. W. Nelson. 44399. A strong piece measuring 174 
inches in length. The two flat sides and one lateral edge have been decorated. 

BaG HANDLE. Cape Nome. [E. W. Nelson. ?] 44427. Bears crude though typical 
characters of umiak, +-like bird figures, and several human figures. The speci- 
men is yellow and considerably worn. 

DRILL Bow. Cape Nome. E. W. Nelson. 44400. A narrow specimen, measuring 
13} inches in length, five-sixteenths of an inch high, and one-fourth of an inch 
thick. The engravings represent walrus hunting, and two of the kaiaks are 
unusually interesting, the spear rack or guard being indicated in the first kaiak, 
while on the second the harpoon line is shown with the twists and curves observ- 
able when a coiled line is cast out. 

Dritt Bow. Cape Nome. E. W. Nelson. 44401. Plate [23], tig. 1. 

Drit. now. CapeNome. (E.W.Nelson.?) 414464. Interesting from the fact that 
both slopes of the under surface bear rows of umiaks, some with meats and some 
without, so placed as to suggest ornamentation rather than an attempt to record 
historic or other information. 

Upon the upper side the entire length is also divided by a median line. Upon 
either side the space is filled with various figures, such as camp scenes, dances, 
and various avocations. 

The specimen is rather yellow with age, and the figures partly filled with a 
brownish black substance. 

Dritt Bow. Cape Nome. E. W. Nelson. 44465. A yellow,-old, piece of ivory, 
with a sharp-lined series of small figures at the end upon the upper edge of 
the bow. There are five swimming seals, rather conventional in outline, above 
which three birds are seen in the forms of small cross-like characters. Before 
these is a figure resembling a bear(?) and still farther forward a seal. 

Dritt Bow. Cape Nome. E. W. Nelson. 44446. Plate 24, fig. 4. 

Dritt pow. Cape Nome, (E.W.Turner.) 44467. The herd of deer upon the upper 
curve of this specimen is shown as a text figure. The lower side, and the edges 
also, bear camp scenes, while various human figures in attitudes of gesture are 
shown on the side. 

KANTAG HANDLE. Sledge Island. E.W.Nelson. 44690. 

BAG HANDLE. Sledge Island. E.W.Nelson. 44691. 

BaG HANDLE. Sledge Island. E. W. Nelson. 44716. Measures but 5% inches in 
length, and bears upon the top some conventional “trident” tree figures, each 
placed alternately facing, between parallel longitudinal lines. 

KANTAG HANDLE. Sledge Island. E.W.Nelson. 44717. 

Driit Bow. Sledge Island. E.W.Nelson. 45016. Parts of this are reproduced 
in text figure. The lines are sharp and cleanly incised. One pecularity in the 
figures of human beings on records from Sledge Island is that the heads are all, 
or nearly all, made by boring with drill. One side of another face bears an 
‘umiak with harpooned whale, following a neatly engraved white umiak con- 
taining 3 figures. 

The under side bears some obscene figures, or rather those made obscene by 
gesture and additional drawings. 

Dritt Bow. Sledge Island. E.W.Nelson. 45017. The figures of a series of hab- 
itations, boats on racks, and umiaks afloat, are all neatly and definitely incised. 
Upon the reverse is a settlement of two winter habitations and one scaffold, 
the five human figures being portrayed with hands and arms elevated, slightly 
inclined toward the left end of the bow, seemingly as if some further portion of 
a record had been contemplated but not executed. The color employed in fill- 
ing the incision is black, and the entire specimen, and engravings, has 4 modern 
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DRILL BOW OF HORN. Sledge Island. E.W.Nelson. 45018. 

DRILL Bow. Sledge Island. E. W. Nelson (?). 45019. The decorations on this 
interesting specimen are reproduced in text figure. The work is characteristic, 
the dancers only resembling the deeply engraved figures usually found on the 
specimens from Kotzebue Sound. 

Dritt Bow. Sledge Island. E. W. Nelson. 45020. This old specimen presents a 
whaling fleet. Upon the reverse is a group of natives fishing through the ice, 
near by being their residence, granary, and votive offerings stuck up upon the 
entrance to the house. 

DRILL Bow. Sledge Island. E.W. Nelson. 45025. Upper side slightly rounded, 
while the bottom is divided in two sides or faces. All these are decorated with 
sharp, fine lines, characteristic of Cape Nome workmanship. The specimen is 
very yellow and has an old appearance, chiefly because of the signs of long- 
continued use. 

KANTAG HANDLE. Sledge Island. E.W. Nelson. 45154. 

DriLt Bow. Cape Nome. E.W. Nelson. 45330. 

DrRILt Bow. Cape Nome. E.W. Nelson. 4533h An old piece of ivory with char- 
acteristic engravings. The type is recognized, if any special difference may be 
said to exist between this and other localities, by the thin, though sharply 
incised, lines and brown-black color applied to bring out the cavities. A great 
deal of gesticulation is always represented in connection with the portrayal of 
the human figure. 

One of the two upper faces has upon it a herd of reindeer, the other face a seal 
hunt, while the bottom has the drawings of buildings and storehouses for food. 

Bow. Cape Nome, FE. W. Nelson. 45332. A triangular slightly curved bow, 
174 inches in length. The specimen is yellow from age and bears the delicate 
hair-like incisions or engravings characteristic of the locality from which it 
came. Gestures are frequently indicated, though the chief features of the bow 
refer to reindeer and walrus hunting. At one end is a dance, the performers 
being drawn in various attitudes. 

On the under side are the fine lines portraying two kaiaks approaching one 
another, the occupants holding aloft their paddles, while between them are two 
seals. A little farther toward one side is an umiak with five occupants, whose 
heads and faces resemble birds’ heads with long sharp bills. 

Dritt now. Cape Nome. E. W. Nelson. 45333. 

Dritt Bow. Cape Nome. E, W. Nelson. 45345. Bears herds of reindeer, some 
browsing, while others are in various attitudes upon the ground. The under 
side bears a herd of reindeer approaching a hunter. At the right end are two 
bears, apparently a mother with its cub. 

Dritt Bow. Cape Nome. E. W. Nelson. 45346. Some of these etchings embody 
gesture signs, and are reproduced in connection with that subject. 

Dritt now. Port Clarence. W.H. Dall. 46056. Made of a rib, is almost 12 inches 
across from tip to tip, and retains a thong of leather for drilling purposes, 
There are no decorations of any description. 

Dritt Bow. Fort Anderson. R. MacFarlane. A rounded bow 11} inches long, 
resembling the preceding in smoothness and absence of decoration. 

Dritt pow. Golovin Bay. E. W. Nelson. 48080. A specimen yellow with age. 
No decorations appear with the exception of two parallel lines on both the upper 
and lower surfaces. The handle has been much worn by long-continued use. 

DriLt Bow. Cape Darby. E. W. Nelson, 48115. An old-looking yellow specimen, 
upon which is the whale being dragged from the water and cut up, shown in 
plate 67, fig. 3. 

The opposite side has the ceremonial dance, and drummer from whose instru- 
ment the sound is represented as going out over the group of dancers. Plate 
72, fig. 2. 

KANTAG HANDLE. Cape Darby. E.W. Ne]son. 48137. 
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DRILL BOW. Kotzebue Sound. E.W. Nelson. 48518. A dark yellow specimen, 
crudely and heavily engraved with ship, walrus, ete. A good harpoon line and 
effect of cast is shown. 

Dritt now. Cape Nome. E. W. Nelson. 48330. Bears solid herd of reindeer 
nearly 3 inches long, while on other side are reindeer, and men making gestures 

Dritt Bow. Kotzebue Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48519. An old and very yellow 
specimen of ivory. Four sides of the piece are decorated with several distinct 
styles of records. The upper or convex side bears the deeply engraved figures 
of whaling ships foreshortened, and habitations, probably indicating some 
trader’s establishment. On one side is a native, drawn lengthwise, next to him 
being portrayed a rack with meat (fish) suspended, while next to this is a net 
stretched out for drying. 

The next characters resemble the curved parallel lines used by the Pueblo 
tribes and the Ojibwg to denote the sky, beneath which are parallel vertical 
lines running down to the base or ground line, resembling the symbol for rain. 
The present figures are believed, however, to denote the aurora borealis, a like 
figure having been drawn for the present writer by Naomoff and veritied by a 
Malamut Eskimo in California at the same time when the investigations were 
made at the museum of the Alaska Commercial Company. 

A very rudely drawn figure of a winter habitation, with smoke issuing from 
the top, is shown next toward the right, the end of the rod bearing smaller fig- 
ures of food rack, huts, etc. 

The under side of the rod bears, at the left, two dog sledges being dragged 
forward, and preceded by nine natives running toward a large winter habita- 
tion. These natives are in various attitudes to represent locomotion, and each 
has a projection upon the head, as if ornamented with a plume, though it may 
represent the top of the furred hood. 

The engraving is generally deep, and characteristic of the locality from whence 
it was obtained. . 

DRILL BOW. Kotzebue Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48520. 

Dritt Bow. Kotzebue Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48521. 

DriLt Bow. Kotzebue Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48522. A dark yellow specimen, 
apparently very old, and engraved on three sides. Figs. — are from this piece. 
All the engravings are deeply cut and blackened. One side bears 15 seals, 14 of 
which are being dragged, the entire series resembling an attempt at decorative 
results rather than historic. 

Dritt Bow. Kotzebue Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48524. 

DriLL Bow. Norton Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48525. This bow is tinged with age, 
and is of a decided orange along one side. Parts of the engravings, which cover 
the four sides, have been reprodaced in plate 22, fig. 3. Many parts of some of 
the engravings have become sv worn by long-continued use as to be too indistinct 
to admit of interpretation. The figures are, on the whole, rather deeply and 
boldly incised, and show a marked likeness to the rest of the work from the 
locality where it was evidently made. 

The coloring matter in the incisions has assumed a deep brown color, as if the 
original black had become covered or replaced by dirt or grease. 

DRILL Bow. Kotzebue Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48526. Very deep and strong 
engravings on old ivory. 

DRILL, OR HANDLE. Kotzebue Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48527. This old stained 
piece bears upon the two upper sides a number of animal forms, one row being 
a series of six reindeer, together with several seals and whales. A native in his 
kaiak is represented with his arms uplifted, and probably the fingers were drawn 
spread, use of specimen having worn the surface smooth. 

One underside has a long row of ten woives and one reindeer, faced by a 
hunter shooting an arrow, who is accompanied by two other hunters and a dog. 
The other side shows a whale hunt and a walrus and bear hunt, the two hunt- 

ing scenes being divided by a narrow vertical line bearing delicate cross- 

hatchings, and denotes the partition of the two. 
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GRAPHIC ART OF THE ESKIMOS. 


DRILL BOW. Kotzebue Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48528. Plate 22, fig. 2. 

DRILL Bow. Kotzebue Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48527. 

DRILL Bow. Kotzebue Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48530. Specimen deep yellow with 
age and use. The characters are deeply incised and represent very heavy- 
bodied reindeer. Both sides are decorated. 

DRILL Bow. Kotzebue Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48531. Plate 21, fig. 1. 

WORK BAG FASTENER. Sabotnisky. E.W.Nelson. 48966. Made of a three-sided 
piece of ivory in which the corners have been rounded and smoothed. The 
ornamentations are sets of cross-lines, to the center of which are short lateral 
lines, and between each such transverse set are small black spots and crosses. 

Dritt Bow. Hotham Inlet. E.W.Nelson. 64153. A piece originally almost square, 
but by perforating at the ends, from beneath, the specimen was split vertically. 
Both sides are ornamented, however, one side with but a few scratches, while 
the other has a very interesting whale and walrus hunt. 

DRILL Bow. Hotham Inlet. E, W. Nelson. 64152. An old specimen with four 
sides crudely engraved. Shooting with firearms, dragging seals, etc., comprises 
the subjects portrayed. Three whale’s flukes are also erected, to denote that 
animal, while a dog sledge, with very rude drawing of the dog. 

Dritt Bow. Diomede Island. E. W. Nelson. 63621. Only 9 inches long and 
averages one-fourth of an inch square; yet the four sides are ornamented; 
three have lateral longitudinal border lines, between which are recorded numer- 
ous figures of umiaks after walrus and a ceremonial dance with one drummer. 
On another side is a village, showing summer habitations or conical houses, 
near meat racks, some boats, etc. The under side bears several animal forms, 
and two mythic figures resembling the water monster, i. e., an elongated four- 
footed and horned or crested serpent, referred to by Naomoff in connection with 
fig. 139, e. 

Dritt Bow. Diomede Island. E. W. Nelson. 63623. Dark yellow or light brown 
piece of ivory. The four engraved sides are shown in text figures. 

KANTAG HANDLE. Point Hope. E.W. Nelson. 63801. 

DRILL BOW. Point Hope. E.W.Nelson. 63802. Very crude though deeply incised 
line, composing animals, etc., is shown on rather white ivory. An interesting 
‘whale hunt is shown; the flukes appear like detached decorative ones, attached 
to the rear end of bodies. 

Flukes are also shown at one place; while a native crawling along on his 
stomach, to approach seals, is also engraved. 

Upon the top edge are four birds, four different forms of representing them. 

BaG HANDLE. Point Hope. E.W. Nelson. 63803. ~The undersurface of this stained 
old specimen bears the figures of eleven outstretched hides, at the right being 
a human figure. Upon the top face is some linear decoration, while near the 
middle of the specimen are figures of four reindeer, facing to the right. Portions 
of the figures are without the brown-black stain, the legs being slender and 
the hoofs indicated by minute etchings made by a sharp-pointed graver. 

Upon the outer curve are a number of nucleated rings, 33 in number, and 
each three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. The under side bears a median 
line, upon which are portrayed, in various attitudes, nine reindeer. The figures 
are rather deeply incised and very black. The coloring matter in several places 
has fallen out, as if it had become hard or dry. . 

BaG HANDLE. Point Hope. E.W.Nelson. 63809. 

Bow OR HANDLE, ‘“Chilcat.” J.J. McLean. 67904. An almost square, slightly 
curved specimen, with engravings on all sides excepting the under or concave 
one. The top or convex surface bears, among other objects, a large umiak, the 
four oceupants of which are indicated by the heads, arms, and paddles only, the 
vertical body line being purposely omitted or forgotten. Some conventional 
trees are used as ornamental markings. The sides bear seal hunts, and most of 
the records have been reproduced in the text. 
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Each side is ornamented by two deeply incised grooves, one at either edge of 
the faces of the bow, and the engravings are deeply and forcibly made, all being 
filled in with black. 

Though marked as from ‘‘Chileat,” the specimen has the characteristic appear- 
ance of the work done by the natives of Norton Sound. 

BaG HANDLE. Point Barrow. Lieutenant P. H. Ray, U.S. A. 89420. Measures 
14} inches in length, the upper surface being rather flat, while the under side is 
rounded or convex. Upon the upper surface are twelve reindeer, one behind the 
other and facing the left, while at the extreme right is a man holding a bow 
drawn, but no arrow indicated ; while at the extreme right is a figure resembling 
an outstretched bearskin. The engravings are strongly incised and greatly 
resemble those made at Norton Sound and Kotzebue Sound. There is no coloring 
matter in any place, and it is believed that the work was not made by Point 
Barrow natives, but secured by them by traflic or otherwise from some locality 
farther south and west than Point Barrow. 

The arrangement of the reindeer, the apparent similarity in all respects, and 
their regular spacing—between the figures—suggests that, although the record 
seems to be intended for a hunting score, it was also made with a view to pre- 
senting an ornamental and decorative appearance. 

DriLt now. Point Barrow. Lieutenant P. H. Ray, U.S. A. 89424. Plate 3, fig. 4. 

BONE DRILL BOW. Point Barrow. Lieutenant P. H. Ray, U.S.A. 89508. Made of 
a rib, measures 12} inches across from point to point, and is rather rudely made, 
Bears no decoration. 

Dritt Bow. Point Barrow. Lieutenant P. H. Ray, U.S. A. 89777. Bears a ver- 
tical line with radiating lines from one side only. The ivory is pieced near one 
end to lengthen the bow; the coloring matter is pale, but consisted of a reddish 
substance resembling red ocher. 

DRILL Bow. St. Michaels. L. M. Turner. - 129223. Ornamented on lower side bya 
“solid” herd of reindeer, wolves, seals, walrus, and other animals. The inci- 
sions are deeply cut and are left uncolored, appearing light yellowish gray as 
compared with the dark surrounding surface. Made of reindeer horn. 

Dritt Bow. Location not given. M. M. Hazen. 154071. Whaling ships in pur- 
suit of whales and a walrus. An Innuit village is at the right. On the other 
side are very deeply engraved figures of habitations, umiaks on scaffold, etc. 
The character of work resembles that of Kotzebue Sound. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND VARIED SPECIMENS. 


The following are miscellaneous specimens, embracing tools, imple- 
ments, utensils, toys, ete., all of which are variously marked with etch- 
ings of animals, villages, occupations, and in many instances only with 
lines, dots, and circles, to illustrate the application of such figures for 
the purpose of simple ornamentation. 


“CORD BUTTON.” Intrusive carving. 

Saw. Anderson River. C.P.Gaudet. [1304.] Plate 17, fig. 2. 

Bone Toy. Yukon River. W.H.Dall. 5610. 

Ivory SLAB. Fort Anderson. R. MacFarlane. 7454. 

Bevr ciasp. Eskimo Innuit. W.H. Dall. 16140. 

PENDANT FoR EAR. Nunivak, E. W. Nelson. 16199. Magemut ear pendant of 
ivory, marked with spiral line from one end, around the body to the other 
extremity. 

Rounp Box. Norton Sound. L.M. Turner. 24352. Plate 34, fig. 3. 

Ivory CASKET. St. Michaels. L.M.Turner. 24606. Plate 25, fig. 1. 

SPEAR STRAIGHTENER. Kowak River. Lieutenant Stoney. 27893. 
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Hook. Location not given. L.M.Turner. 29618. 

THIMBLE HOLDER. Norton Sound. L.M.Turner. 29731. 

WoopEN Box. Norton Sound. E.W.Nelson. 33077. Plate 34, tig. 2. 

Bopkin. Norton Sound. E.W.Nelson. 33176. Plate 24, fig. 5. 

Bopk1n. Norton Sound. E.W.Nelson. 33177. Plate 24, fig. 6. 

SnuFF Box. Norton Sound. E.W.Nelson. 33197. 

BONE ICE GUARD. Norton Sound. E.W. Nelson. 33219. Used to put over bow of 
kaiak to keep off ice, or injury to vessel. Plate 41, fig. 3. 

Bopkin. Norton Sound. E.W.Nelson. 33257. 

DRAG HANDLE. Norton Sound. E.W. Nelson. 33292. 

Bow STKENGTHENER. Norton Sound. E.W.Nelson. 33309. Plate 14, fig. 5. 

BoW STRENGTHENER. Norton Sound. E.W.Nelson. 33310. Plate 14, fig. 7. 

Bow STRENGTHENER. Norton Sound. E.W.Nelson. 33311. Plate 14, fig. 4. 

BOW STRENGTHENER. Norton Sound. E.W.Nelson. 33312. Plate 14, fig. 6. 

ORNAMENTED BONE. Norton Sound. E.W.Nelson. 33315. Plate WM, fig. 1. 

BEAVER CARVED OF BONE. Norton Sound.. E.W. Nelson. 33556. 

BELUGA CARVED OF BONE. Norton Sound. E.W. Nelson. 33373. 

Ear PENDANTS. St. Michaels. E.W.Nelson. 33491. 

GRAYLING. Norton Sound. E.W.Nelson. 33535. 

BONE ORNAMENT. St. Michaels. ¢ 33640. 

CarRvinG. Aleutian Islands. L.M.Turner. 35900. 

SuuTrie. Aleutian Islands. L.M. Turner. 35908. 

EARRING HOLDER. Agaiyukchugumut. E.W.Nelson. 36011. 

SEINE THIMBLE HOLDER. Kushunuk. E.W.Nelson. 36452. 

IvoRY ORNAMENT. Kushkunuk. E.W.Nelson. 36477. 

Earrings. Askenuk. E.W.Nelson. 36861. 

HAIR ORNAMENT. Kushunuk. E.W.Nelson. 37003. . Fig. 3 of plate 42, and bears 
diagonal cross lines at top, and two concentric rings at each lower lobe. 

IvorY BUCKLE. Agaiyukchugumut. E.W.Nelson. 37007. 

“HANDLE.” Chalitmut. E.W. Nelson. 37319. 

CARVED ORNAMENT. Anogogumut. E.W. Nelson. 37431. 

SPEAR GUARD. Anogogumut. E.W. Nelson. 37461. 

CARVING OF SEAL. Unalakleet. E.W. Nelson. 37610. 

IMPLEMENT. Konigunogumut. E.W. Nelson. 37664. 

Bopkin. Chalitmut. E.W. Nelson. 37752. An ivory handle with steel point and 
ivory links. Ornamented with concentric rings and flower symbols. Plate 41, 
fig. 6. 

SPEAR GuaRD. Chalitmut. E.W. Nelson. 37759. 

BuckLe. Kongigunogumut. E.W. Nelson. 37763. 

EAR PENDANTS. Spugunugumut. E.W. Nelson. 38052. 

BONE SEINE NEEDLE. Lower Yukon. E.W. Nelson. 38318. 

HARPOON HEAD. Shaktolik. 38440. 

BONE SEINE NEEDLE. Fort Yukon. E.W. Nelson. 38501. ° 

HaT ORNAMENT. Kushunuk. E.W. Nelson. 38720. 

“HUNTING TALLY.” Point Barrow. Lieutenant P. H. Ray, U.S. A. 89487. Plate 
58, fig. 1. 

THIMBLE GUARD. St. Michaels. E.W. Nelson. 43459. Plate 35, fig. 1. 

Toy Fisu. Cape Vancouver. E.W. Nelson. 43593. Bone fish 1} inches in length, 
flattened with pictograph of wolf (?) and trident figure, also other ornament 
upon upper side, with human figure below. 

Ivory WEDGE. Nunevak Island. E.W. Nelson. 43738. 

THIMBLE GUARD. Unalakleet. E.W. Nelson. 43861. Plate 35, lig. 6. 

HARPOON HEAD. “Alaska.” E.W. Nelson. 43949. 

ScraPer. Cape Darby. E.W. Nelson. 44180. 

WoopEN Box. Cape Nome. E. W. Nelson. 44457. 

Tospacco Box. Sledge island. E, W. Nelson. 44766. 
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IVORY GAMBLING sTIcKs. Sledge Island. E. W. Nelson. 45006. These have very 
thin linesengraved upon them, not with any reference to the value of the sticks, 
but made probably during an interval of idleness to while away time. The 
characters represent rudely and carelessly drawn habitations, while in one 
instance they are the outlines of human pigmies. 

CrREASER. Sledge Island. E. W. Nelson. 45140. 

Saw. Port Clarence. T. H. Bean. 46145. Plate 17, fig. 1. 

Coms. Cape Prince of Wales. E. W. Nelson. 48174. 

WepGr. Nunevak Island. E. W. Nelson. 48289. Ivory “splitter or wedge” for 
splitting small pieces of wood. 

FUNGUS ASH BOX. Kotzebue Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48558. 

NETTING SHUTTLE. Lower Yukon. E. W. Nelson. 48715. 

CARVING OF FLOUNDER. Unalakleet, E. W. Nelson. 43786. 

Ivory rop. Kotzebue Sound. E. W. Nelson. 48532. This specimen is pointed at 
one end and has perforation at the other. Three sides are decorated in deep 
black stained characters of various marine animals. The spaces between some 
of the objects are filled in with nucleated circles. 

EFFIGY OF SEAL. Kotzebue Sound. (?) 48642. 

ORNAMENT. Bristol Bay. C. L. MeKay. 55909. Effigy of seal, with rings and 
bristles inserted by means of pegs. 

Ivory FIsH. Point Barrow. Lieutenant P.H. Ray, U.S.A. 56578. 

THREAD CaAsE. [Locality ?] Lieutenant P.H. Ray, U.S.A. 56615. 

‘“*MOUTHPIECE.” Diomede Islands. E.W.Nelson. 63666. 

“ MouTHPIECcE.” Diomede Islands. E. W. Nelson. 63667. 

Box ror snurFr. Hotham Inlet. E. W. Nelson. 64186. 

EFFIGY OF WALRUS. Nashagak. E. L. McKay. 72904. 

HovsE HooK. Alaska(?). C. L. MeKay. 73034. 

** BONE SKIN DRESSER.” Sitka. John J. McLean, 74954. 

ARROW STRAIGHTENER. Kowak River. Lieutenant G.M.Stoney,U.S.N. 127893. 

POWDER HORN. St. Michaels. L.M. Turner. 129221. 

PICTOGRAPH ON BONE. St. Michaels. L. M. Turner. 129277. 

ORNAMENTED IVORY ROD. St. Michaels, L.M. Turner. 129284. 

THIMBLE HoLperR. St. Michaels. E. W. Nelson. 129314. 

MONEY BOX OF BONE. Hupa Islands. J. Curtin, 131159. 

IVORY PENDANT. Nunevak Island. E. W. Turner. 16199. 

BONE SKIN DRESSER. Thilingit Islands. LieutenantG. F. Emmons, U.S.N. 168358. 

BONE SKIN DRESSER. Thlingit Islands. Lieutenant G. F. Emmons, U.S.N. 168360. 

BONE ORNAMENTS. Thiinkit. LieutenantG. F. Emmons, U. 8. N. 168372. 

DAGGER SHEATH. Tangier, Morocco. Lieutenant A. P. Niblack, U. 5. N. 168827. 

Plate 44. 
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NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
PENINSULA OF LOWER CALIFORNIA. 
By Grorce P. MERRILL, 


Curator, Department of Geology, U. S. National Museum. 


During the summer of 1892 the writer had occasion to pay a brief 
visit to the peninsula of Lower California, going by boat from San Diego 
to San Quentin, and thence by wagon and pack train to El Rosario and 
across to within a few miles of the Gulf Coast, the route lying approxi- 
mately along the line of the thirtieth parallel. The trip was hurriedly 
made with the scanty equipments furnished by a prospector’s outfit, 
and opportunities for detailed work were quite lacking. The resultant 
geological observations have already found their way into print, but a 
brief abstract from the original publication' may well be given here. 
The excuse for the present paper lies in the fact that the region, aside 
from being comparatively unknown and difficult of access, presents 
many features of interest from the standpoint of both naturalist and 
archeologist. 

Fortunately the writer carried with him a folding kodak, and though 
the good work done by the instrument was in some degree undone by the 
carelessness or ignorance of a professional photographer in San Diego, 
enough remains to give, with the aid of a little touching up, the views 
here shown. In the pages following the remarks on the physiography 
and geology of the region are quoted from the paper above mentioned. 
The itinerary is compiled from memoranda made at the time. 


(1) PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


“The peninsula of Baja California is a narrow strip of broken moun- 
tainous land extending roughly from 22° 50’ to 32° 30’ north latitude, 
about 775 miles long and from 35 to 70 miles in width, with a general 
northwest and southeast trend parallel to the larger orographic features 
of the Pacific Slope. Its coast outline, characterized as it is at many 


'Geological Sketch of Lower California, by S. F. Emmons and G. P. Merrill. Bull. 


Geoi. Soc. of America, V, 1894, pp. 489-514, mn 
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points by .ong sweeps or reentering curves, with outlying islands and 
projecting points partly inclosing oval, valley-like basins, is at once 
suggestive of a partially submerged series of mountain chains. 

“The peninsula is divided by Gabb' into three geographical provinces: 
A southern, extending from Cape St. Lucas to beyond La Paz, char- 
acterized by irregular granite mountain chains up to 5,000 feet in 
height, and with deep valleys containing considerable fertile arable 
land; an intermediate desert region, characterized by table-lands and 
flat-topped ridges, with a considerable extent of interior valleys, and 
with isolated mountain tops and ranges projecting above the general 
mesa level, which rarely reach an elevation of more than 3,000 to 4,000 
feet. This region has no running water and springs are very scarce; a 
high northern portion from 5,000 to 10,000 feet above sea level forming 
a southern continuation of the mountain region of southern California, 
which has a number of running streams and large valleys susceptible 
of cultivation, while the higher portions contain considerable extents 
of pine forests. 

“The limits of these three provinces are not sharply defined, but may 
be taken at about 200 miles in longitudinal extent for the northern, 450 
miles for the intermediate desert region, and 100 miles for the southern.” 

“While from a first glance at existing maps it might appear that the 
depressions of the Mohave and Colorado deserts and of the Guif of 
California were the normal southern extensions of the great depression 
of the San Juan and Sacramento valleys, and that the Peninsula range 
was therefore the normal southern continuation of the coast range, 
there is some reason to be found in its topographical form, and still 
more, as will be seen later, in its geological structure, for the assumption 
that the peninsula more properly represents the southern extension of 
the Sierra Nevada uplift. On this assumption the connection between 
the two would be afforded by the various en echelon ranges known as 
San Jacinto Mountains, San Bernardino Mountains, ete., lying to the 
northward, while the southern extension of the Coast range proper, cut 
off by the reentering angle of the coast between Santa Barbara and 
Los Angeles, would be represented by the chain of islands, Santa 
Catalina, San Clemente, etc., generally known as the Channel Islands, 
lying off the coast between Los Angeles and San Diego. 

“To the south of San Diego the mountains come down to the sea and 
the mesa disappears, being only represented by an occasional patch of 
later beds which have escaped erosion, as at Sausal and Todos Santos, 
60 miles south of the boundary. At Cape Colnett, in latitude 31°, a 
strip of mesa forms the immediate coast and widens southward toward 
San Quentin, in latitude 30° 30’, which is assumed to be about the limit 
of the northern or mountainous province. From San Quentin south- 


i8ee article on Lower California. J. Ross Browne’s Mineral Resources of the 
United States, 1868, pp. 630-639. 
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ward, as far as examined by the writers, the mesa structure is charac- 
teristic of the Pacific Coast, the table-lands rising to a height of 1,000 
to 2,000 feet at comparatively short distances from the sea, and pre- 
senting bold bluffs of soft horizontally stratified beds, often capped by 
lava flows, which are evidently wearing away rapidly under the erosive 
action of waves. 

“ Lindgren, as a result of his observations in the vicinity of Ensenada 
de Todos Santos, divides the topographic features of the peninsula 
Sierra into three sections:' 

(1) The coast range, rising gradually from the sea to an elevation of 
3,000 feet in a distance of 20 to 30 miles. Surmounting this area several 
minor ranges and sharp peaks attaining an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 a 
feet. A rapid descent leads from the divide of the coast range to— = 

(2) The interior valleys, an interrupted series of depressions in the 
middle of the chain at an elevation of 1,800 to 2,000 feet. 

(3) The eastern range, rising rapidly from the valleys and continuing 
as an almost level plateau, with a gentle slope up to the peninsular 
divide and an abrupt, almost precipitous, descent to the desert. The 
elevation of this remarkable plateau is from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 

“This plateau region, which supports a considerable growth of pine 
forest, extends, according to the meager accounts obtainable, from the 
boundary southward about to latitude 31°, reaching its culminating 
point in the high mountain mass now known as San Pedro de Martis, 
which is apparently the same as the snow-capped mountain called in 
the Narragansett report **Calamahue,” or Santa Catalina (Caterina) 
Mountain. 

“The area examined by the present writers, which extends 15 to 30 min- 
utes north and south of the thirtieth parallel of latitude, is separated by 
a considerable gap of unknown country from that described by Lindgren, 
In this latitude the average elevation of the peninsula is about 2,000 
feet, and that of its higher ridges may be taken at less than 3,500 feet. 
It is a singularly arid region, having practically no running water on 
the surface and very few permanent springs; nevertheless our experi- 
ence has shown that properly located wells obtain a fair supply of 
water at depths of 20 to 60 feet. The climate is remarkably equable 
and healthful, being but little warmer than that of the coast region of 
southern California, and as a rule much drier. The diurnal changes 
of temperature are, however, very great. It is swept by continuous 
breezes from either coast, which appear to blow alternately about three 
days at a time, those from the Pacific being laden with more or less 
moisture, while the east winds are extremely dry. Like California, it 
has a rainy season in the spring, but this is generally but a few days’ 


duration and extremely irregular and uncertain.” 


' Notes on the Geology of Baja California, Mexico. Proc. Calif. Acad, of Seience, 
I, 1888, p. 170. Idem, LU, 1889, p. 1, Idem, III, 1890, p. 26. 
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“This whole region may be in one sense considered to be a mesa region, 
since at one time the present mesa formation extended from coast to 
coast, but at the present day the mesas are no longer continuous, and 
erosion has disclosed an underlying or buried topography, whose 
general features show considerable analogy with the more northern 
region described by Lindgren. The mesa belt proper adjoining the 
western coast is represented by a series of plateaus from 900 to 2,000 
feet in elevation, separated by the deep canyon-like valleys of streams 
that drain the interior. Owing to the soft, crumbling nature of the 
beds, the escarpments are very abrupt, and the topography has some- 
thing of the character of the Bad Lands of the Great Plains. 

“The coast or western range is represented by a series of isolated 
peaks or ridges rising 1,000 or 2,000 feet above the general mesa level, 
which are partly connected together by flat-topped ridges base-leveled 
down to the average elevation of the highest portion of the mesa 
region, but which in geological structure and composition belong to the 
same system of uplift as the higher peaks. 

“East of this range lie the interior valleys, broad, level, or gently 
sloping plains 10 to 15 miles in width and with an elevation above 
sea level of 1,800 to 2,200 feet, bounded and traversed by mesa-topped 
ridges and with occasional sharp peaks rising out of them. These 
interior valleys all drain to the Pacific through gaps in -the western 
range and rise gently to the eastward, the same gentle westward slope 
being noticeable in the mesa-topped ridges. 

“On the eastern edge of these valleys, at a distance of about 10 to 15 
miles from the Gulf Coast, a most sudden change in topographical 
structure takes place. The broad, level plains, in which the drainage 
courses are so shallow that their direction of drainage is with difficulty 
recognizable, give place to deep, narrow, tortuous ravines, descending 
a thousand or more feet within a few miles of the mesa-topped divide. 
These ravines wind along a series of sharp jagged peaks, which evi- 
dently are the projecting summits of an older and partially buried 
mountain chain. The eastern range is represented in part by the sum- 
mits of this buried range, in part by a series of isolated table-topped 
mountains rising to an elevation of 3,500 feet, which brings them above 
the summits of most of the sharper peaks to the eastward. On the 
immediate Gulf Coast is a gently sloping mesa, of varying width, at 
the base of the eastern range. To the south of the region visited, the 
buried mountains rise still higher than these table topped mountains 
and send out spurs to the westward, which apparently cut off the 
interior valley in that direction. To the north they do not rise above 
the level of the interior valley, and the mesa-tupped ridges sweep over 
them, descending in a series of terraces or steps to the Gulf Coast. 

“The rocks, of which this eastern buried range is composed, outcrop 
so frequently in the bottom of the interior valley that it is probable 
that this valley rests in part upon a plateau-like shoulder of the buried 
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range, and that its form was not unlike that of the granite plateau 
described by Lindgren in the latitude of Ensenada. 

‘From Gabb’s description it would appear that a similar topograph- 
ical structure obtains for the part of the peninsula stretching south 
from latitude 29° to La Paz. The eastern range has for the most part 
a mesa-topped crest, broken here and there by projecting ridges, which 
stretch in part across the peninsula and separate the interior valleys. 
The interior valleys, set off successively a little more to the southward 
and westward, become more extensive southward, one being described 
as stretching from La Purissima to Todos Santos (of the south), a dis- 
tance of 150 to 200 miles, with an average width of 10 miles. The 
western range is apparently still more indistinct as a topographical 
feature and is not recognized by him, but the western mesa region is 
spoken of as stretching in varying width from Magdalena Bay, in lati- 
tude 24° 30’, to Cape Colnett, in latitude 31°.” 


(2) GEOLOGY. 


“For purposes of geological description the region examined may be 
divided into the coast or mesa belt, the western range, the interior val- 
ley, and the eastern range. Theimmediate Gulf Coast was not visited.” 
On Plate 1' is given a generalized section across the peninsula along 
the line A-B. Topographical features at some distance from this line 
are brought in to illustrate the general structure. Though not drawn 
to scale, care has been taken to make the section as close an approxi- 
mation to nature as the data would admit. Distances were estimated 
in traveling te and fro and checked by rough triangulations made with 
a prismatic compass. The vertical scale is intended to be about four 
times larger than the horizontal. 


COAST OR MESA BELT. 


“This area has an average width of 10 to 15 miles, and in it, so far as 
observed, no older rocks occur than horizontally bedded, loosely aggre- 
gated clayey sands, sandstones, and conglomerates, of which the lowest 
horizons carry characteristic forms of the Chico-Cretaceous. In a 
higher horizon of this apparently conformable series a characteristic 
fauna of the Tejon-Eocene has been found, and in still higher beds a 
few forms of probable Miocene age were observed. None of these beds 
show evidence of any considerable disturbance, though in a few 
instances dips of 10 to 15 degrees and slight displacements with a throw 
of only a few feet have been observed. They have, however, been exten- 
sively eroded, and later deposits of post-Pliocene and possibly also of 
Pliocene age have been deposited upon their eroded surface. Recent 
eruptive rocks, both acid and basic, have cut through them and in 
places have been important factors in shaping topographical forms by 
protecting the softer beds from erosion. 


From Bull. Geol. Soc. of Am., V, 1894. 
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“The pest exposures of the lower beds were found between Canoas 
and Bluff points [Plate 1,] where they present perpendicular bluffs, 
facing the sea, from a few hundred up to nearly a thousand feet in 
height. These are being rapidly undermined and eaten back by the 
action of the waves, so that between the two points the coast line forms 
a bow-like reentering curve, set back 3 to 5 miles from a line drawn 
between the points. From either point the land rises in a series of 
steps or broken terraces to an extensive plateau, cut on the sea faces 
by short, narrow, branching ravines and presenting in general contin- 
uous bluff faces inland. 

“Midway in the reentering curve between Canoas and Bluff points is 
the Playa Santa Caterina, where is a gap a mile or two in width between 
the bluffs bordering the ocean, formed by a broad valley in which are 
two modern stream beds draining the interior region. They are divided 
at the shore line by a flat-topped ridge of Chico beds, near the top of 
which is the remnant of an ancient stream bed whose bottom is now 
about 100 feet above tide water, and which is filled by a conglomerate 
of large bowlders and water-worn pebbles of massive rocks. This con- 
glomerate, which is cemented by lime and iron, is so much more resist- 
ing than the soft clays of the Chico formation that the huge bowlders 
that fall as the cliff is undermined by wave action form a point pro- 
jecting out several hundred feet beyond the average coast line. These 
conglomerates are probably of the same age as those which are found 
at various points in the canyons of the interior, and their formation 
evidently dates back to a time when, after the carving out of the gen- 
eral system of modern drainage, the waters of the ocean reached a 
higher level than the present, and the old drainage channels were par- 
tially filled up to the then base level. Subsequent erosion, while cut- 
ting down to a somewhat lower level and following the same general 
lines, has often eaten more readily into the softer beds at the sides of 
these recent conglomerates and left patches of them still standing, 
which sometimes form one wall of the canyon a hundred or more feet 
above its present bottom. 

“The modern stream beds from Playa Santa Caterina are almost at 
base level for some 10 miles inland, at about which distance eruptive 
rocks appear from under the Cretaceous and recent beds, and then rise 
rapidly, reaching an elevation of about 1,500 feet within 15 miles of the 
coast, on the partly buried slopes of the coast range. 

“Both in the broad valley and on the mesa slopes are relies of terraces 
which evidence a successive rising of the land above the ocean. 

“The lower beds exposed in the bluffs along the coast have a gentle 
inclination northward and southward from Sandstone Point, about 3 
miles north of Playa Santa Caterina, where massive sandstones form a 
slightly projecting headland. In these sandstones carbonized plant 
remains, too indefinite for identification, were found, and in the cracks of 
the immediately overlying sandy clays were traces of petroleum, From 
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these beds and from calcareous layers about 200 feet above were 
obtained the following forms, as determined by T. W. Stanton: 


Acca breweriana, Gabb. Inoceramus, sp. undetermined. 
Baculites chicoensis, Trask. Ammonites, sp. undetermined. 
Tessarolax distorta, Gabb. Ostrea, sp. undetermined. 


“They correspond with forms found in the Chico beds of California 
and Oregon. 

“From rolled pebbles of impure limestone obtained along the beach 
to the south of the Playa, which had evidently fallen from the cliffs 
above, and from a bed of similar composition in place at what was 
assumed to be about 1,200 feet higher in horizon, at San Carlos anchor- 
age (collected by A. D. Foote), 8 miles north of Bluff Point, the 
following forms were identified by T. W. Stanton: 


Cardita planicostata, Lam. Tellina, sp. undetermined. 
Leda gabbi, Conrad. Turritella, sp. undetermined. 
Urosyca caudata, Gabb. Dentalium, sp. undetermined. 
Nucula, sp. undetermined. Crassatella, sp. undetermined. 


and are considered by him to belong undoubtedly to the Téjon Eocene. 

“The beds carrying Chico and Téjon fossils were not observed in 
direct superposition, but from the negative evidence that no decided 
unconformities were detected at any of the points examined, it is 
assumed that the two series are conformable, or that in any case no 
considerable disturbance of the strata took place between the times of 
their respective depositions, 

“The great mesa or plateau, 15 miles long and 6 to 8 miles in width, 
which extends from the valley of Santa Caterina northward beyond 
San Carlos, has an elevation of from 1,800 to 2,000 feet, being some- 
what higher at the northern end. The greater part of its surface is 
apparently capped by basalt flows, which have protected it from 
erosion. From a distance can be distinguished conical points rising 
above the level of the mesa, known as the “ Sombrero,” the “ Hat,” ete., 
which resemble recent craters in general form. At one point on the 
coast, fragments of the basalt, cemented together by crystalline calcite, 
have fallen to the foot of the bluff in huge masses and form a projecting 
point on the coast line. 

“For about a mile beyond Sandstone Point the beach is covered with 
beautifully rounded pebbles of porphyries and a great variety of hard 
rocks, mostly older eruptive, whose material must have come down a 
ravine which drains the western face of the plateau and descends 
very rapidly from its summit. As no such pebbles were observed in 
the Chico or Téjon series, nor on the beaches to the south where no 
upper beds remain, it is thought probable that the mesa sandstones, 
which are characterized by an abundance of eruptive material, may 
form the upper portion of this plateau. 

“Northward from San Carlos, as seen from the ocean or from com- 
manding points of view in the interior, the same character of beds, 

NAT MUS 95——62 
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with their characteristic bad-land topography, extend northward to 
the Rosario Ravine. 

“The hamlet of Rosario is situated a few miles from the sea, in this 
ravine or canyon, which extends in!and for some 10 or 15 miles with 
very gradual rise of its beds, and carries a small stream of running 
water that in dry seasons sinks below the surface sands. [Plate 2.| 

“The cliffs of the canyon walls are eroded into castellated forms that 
recall the buttes at Green River, Wyoming, familiar to travelers on 
the Union Pacific Railroad. Opposite Rosario the bedding planes have 
a dip of 15 degrees to the northeastward, while the surface of the mesa 
is quite horizontal, and from the pebbles and recent shells on its sur- 
face evidently represents a higher level of the ocean waters, which have 
base-leveled it at about 1,000 feet above present sea level. For a few 
miles north of the mouth of the Rosario Canyon the bluffs come close 
to the present coast line and then gradually retreat, until opposite San 
Quentin they are about 8 miles inland. The immediate shore is first a 
terrace about 200 feet above the sea level, then at the mouth of the 
Socorro Valley a.triangular-shaped Quaternary delta hardly 50 feet 
above sea level, covered with rolled pebbles and recent marine shells. 
The older beds forming the mesa region in this latitude, though not 
markedly different from those between Bluff and Canoas points, contain 
a larger proportion of conglomerate material and several fossiliferous 
beds of recent looking shells, among which were recognized Mytilus 
californianus and a fragment of Pecten, like P. cerrosensis, which Dr. 
W. H. Dall regards as indicating a probable Miocene age. These are 
the beds seen by Gabb on his trip and called by him “mesa sandstones.” 
No evidence of unconformity between these and the Téjon beds was 
observed, and it seems probable that they may constitute the highest 
part of the mesa at Bluff Point, but this was not determined by fossil 
evidence. 

“Northward from Socorro River the bluffs of the mesa formation 
retreat gradually from the ocean, and at San Quentin are separated 
from it by the sandy plains of Santa Maria, about 8 miles wide and 
but a few feet above sea level, which are the northern continuation of 
the depressions of the bay of San Quentin. The immediate coast line 
at San Quentin is formed by a group of six conical hills of basalt, from 
400 to 800 feet high, which, judging from the uneroded character of the 
lava flows which have issued from their flanks, must be of very recent 
eruption. One of these flows extending southward about 7 miles forms 
the low, narrow tongue of land known as Cape San Quentin. It is evi- 
dently the superior resistance of these hard lavas that has thus far 
protected the plains of Santa Maria from the encroachments of the sea. 


WESTERN RANGE. 


“Tn the present topography the western range is very ill defined, and 
consists of a number of irregular ridges and isolated mountain masses 
_ 15 to 20 miles from the coast, the highest summits of which are probably 
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View AT EL ROSARIO, LOOKING WESTWARD ACROSS THE VALLEY. MESA SANDSTONES IN THE DISTANCE. 
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The view shows upturned sedimentary beds in the middle distance. 


LookinG SOUTHWEST TOWARD SAN FERNANDO, WHICH IS ON THE FARTHER SIDE OF THE RANGE. 
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less than 4,000 feet above sea level. Between the peaks are broad, 
transverse valleys and flat-topped ridges whose higher summits have 
the same general level with those of the higher plateaus of the mesa 
region—that is, about 2,000 feet. Rounded pebbles and an occasional 
fragment of recent shells were found on these summits, which 
strengthen the opinion that this was a pene-plain of recent times, 
probably formed at the time of the greatest submergence since the 
deposition of the mesa sandstones. 

“The range was traversed on two lines—that of the arroyo of Santa 
Caterina, shown in the section [ Plate 1], and that of the Rosario arroyo. 
The river bed or arroyo of San Fernando crosses it about midway 
between these two. Near the mission of San Fernando is a consider- 
able development of sedimentary beds, one of which is a much altered 
bluish limestone containing unrecognizable fossils, which is probably 
either of early Mesozoic or Paleozoic age. [Plate 3.| The beds have a 
steep dip to the eastward; at one point are overturned against a con- 
siderable body of acid eruptives and diorite. On the line of the Rosario 
arroyo it consists mainly of diabase, with acid eruptives and diorites 
on their eastern flank. The latter cut the diabases, and are succeeded 
on the east by an extensive flow of rhyolite capping the mesa ridges 
which extend out into the interior valley. A little farther south dio- 
rites seem to form the main mass of the flat. topped ridges which here 
represent the range, and which are flanked on the east, at the border 
of the mesa region, ly recent tufaceous rocks, in which is found one of 
the few springs of the region. Along the line of the section south of 
San Fernando, diorites again predominate, and in these occur deposits ° 
of copper sulphides, one of which has been quite extensively mined. 

“It was not possible to determine the relative age of all the varieties 
of eruptive rock observed, but the older eruptives are evidently pre- 
Chico, while some of the recent eruptives are certainly more recent than 
the mesa sandstones. 

“The rocks described above as acid eruptives are compact and some- 
times brecciated quartz-porphyries of greenish and brownish colors, at 
times quite aphanitic, and again showing small phenocrysts of feldspar 
and more rarely quartz, sufficiently developed to be recognizable by the 
naked eye. Chemical tests in the more aphanitic varieties yield 70 to 
75 per cent silica. The more common form of the diorite is a pinkish 
gray, finely granular rock, which in thin section shows a hypidiomorphic 
granular aggregate of quartz and triclinic feldspar with pale green 
hornblendes, in part or wholly altered to epidote. There are also a few 
sphenes and the usual iron ores. 

“In the upper Santa Caterina Valley, which crosses the range diag- 
onally in a nearly north-and-south direction, a very considerable mass 
of underlying granitic rock is exposed over an extent of about 10 miles 
along the bottom of the valley, which apparently grades into the finer- 
grained diorites surrounding it. Along the center of the valley a low 
ridge of rounded blocks of this very massive rock has the appearance 
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at first glance of a morainal ridge with huge erratics, but examination 
shows that the rounded forms are merely the results of weathering 
under the peculiar climatic conditions ot the region. The granite is 
an even-grained granular rock, thickly studded with small black scales 
of mica and small hornblendes. In thin section it shows a hypidio- 
morphic granular aggregation of quartz, feldspars, black mica, and 
deep green hornblende, with a sprinkling of iron ores, apatite, and 
rarely zircons. It resembles the granites of the Sierra Nevada. 

“ Westward along the line of the section this granite is succeeded by 
the finer grained quartz-mica-diorite described above, and then by a 
belt several miles in width of recent eruptives, which form low rounded 
hills adjoing the mesa region. These appeared to be mostly rhyolites, 
and to have cut through the sedimeriaries of the mesa region, though 
it was not possible to obtain unquestionable evidence of the latter fact. 

“On the east, or at the head of the Santa Caterina Valley, capping 
the flat ridges which form the western divide of the interior valleys, 
was found a rather remarkable rock of the hypersthene-andesite type, 
showing microscopically smal! olivines and white feldspars, with occa- 
sional black hornblendes in a dark gray matrix. In thin section it 
shows adecided andesitic ground mass of augite and plagioclase micro- 
lites, with the usual iron ores and abundant colorless olivines, pale 
hypersthenes, small pale green augites, and an occasional dark basaltic 
hornblende with black border. 

‘‘A bundant chalcedony and flint concretions, with dendritic markings, 
constituting the popularly known moss agates, are found on the eastern 
slopes of these ridges. 
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INTERIOR VALLEY. 


“ The interior valley which was visited by the writers is probably that 
designated by Gabb as the plain of Buena Vista. In about latitude 
30°, or a little north of the line of the section, its width on a northeast- 
southwest line, or at right angles to the trend of the peninsula, is over 
15 miles, an almost level plain with a slight rise toward its eastern rim, 
which rests on the submerged flanks and crests of the eastern range. 
Its elevation varies from about 2,000 feet on the western to 2,300 feet 
on the eastern edge. To the southward its width is contracted by the 
encroachments of the bounding ranges which send out spurs or ridges 
into it, and in the far distance appear to merge together. The spurs 
from the eastern range are flat-topped in great part and composed 
of horizontally-bedded material, which, where examined, consisted 
largely of voleanic ash carrying abundant fragments of basie erup- 
tives. These are evidently the mesa sandstones of Gabb. Those 
from the western range, on the other hand, are composed largely of 
eruptive rocks and appear to be projecting portions of the older moun- 
tains laid bare by erosion, but in a few cases are mesa-topped ridges, 
capped by horizontal lava flows of later age than the mesa sandstones. 
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SAN JUAN DE Dios. 
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“To the north the valley appears to grow wider, and out of its midst 
rise a few conical peaks, the most prominent of which, known as San 
Juan de Dios [Plate 4], about 20 miles north of the line of the section, 
has a remarkably graceful outline and a probable elevation of over 
4,000 feet. It is composed, in great measure, of eruptive rocks, among 
which felsite, diabase, liparite, and basalt were recognized, while ero- 
sion has disclosed on one side an underlying coarse quartzite. At its 
base is one of the rare springs of the region. Similar peaks are seen to 
rise out of the plain far to the northward at probable distances of 10 
to 15 miles apart. 

“The slope of the broad stream beds in the lower part of the valley is 
so imperceptible that the direction of its drainage is difficult to deter- 
mine; but aneroid observations indicate that the portion examined is 
drained through the gap in the western range at the ruined mission of 
San Fernando (elevation about 1,800 feet), and thence probably by the 
San Fernando River bed to the Pacific Ocean. Limited portions of 
the eastern edge to the north of the line section are drained by deep 
and narrow arroyos of more recent formation into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. The present bottoms of the valleys are occupied by recent 
deposits of porous limestone or travertine and coarse conglomerate 
with calcareous cement containing rounded fragments of both eruptive 
and sedimentary rocks in great variety and varying size up to several 
feet in diameter. The evidence of wells which get water in the lower 
parts of the valley at 40 to 60 feet below the surface and of adjoining 
mesas in the valley, which afford partial sections, show a present thick- 
ness of little over 100 feet of these beds; but their elevation in shallow 
ravines—notably the one on the southeastern edge of the Buena Vista 
plain, in which are the New Pedrara onyx deposits, and remnants of 
calcareous conglomerates remaining on the flanks of the bounding 
ridges at other points—indicate that the original thickness of these 
deposits may have been several hundred feet, and that the greater part 
has already been removed by erosion. No fossil evidence was obtained 
as to their absolute geological age, but the character and position of 
the deposits indicate that they were laid down in an inclosed body 
of water, probably an interior lake of comparatively recent date. 
What remains of these beds barely serves to smooth over the inequali- 
ties of the underlying mountains, whose component rock masses often 
outcrop across the stream beds, especially along the eastern portion of 
the valley. Even where there is no actual outcrop the appearance of 
frequent fragments of granite or sedimentary rocks, as the case may 
be, indicate that these rocks are to be found in place near by and not 
far from the surface. In some cases the ground is whitened over con- 
siderable areas by the abundant small fragments of vein quartz, result- 
ing from the disintegration of the underlying slates. 

“ The relative age of the interior lake beds may be assumed to bear 
some relation to that of the calcareous conglomerate already mentioned 
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which partially filled the earlier canyons of the Pacific Slope. After 
the deposition and subsequent elevation of the mesa sandstones, which 
are assumed to be of late Tertiary age, there must have been a long 
period of erosion, during which the interior valley was carved out and 
drained through the deeper canyons running to the Pacific Ocean. 
This was apparently followed by an extensive submergence of 2,000 
feet or more, since which time the whole peninsula has been gradually 
rising by periodic movements, with considerable base leveling in the 
intervals. 

“The present elevation of the mesa-topped ridges of the western 
range indicates a base leveling of the region at an elevation of about 
2,000 feet above present sea level. This might have filled up all the 
outlets of the interior region across the western range and admitted 
of the inclosures of a body of water up to that level; but to account 
for the present position of the deposits on the eastern side of the 
valley, it is necessary to assume a subsequent differential movement 
by which that side has been raised a few hundred feet more than the 
eastern side.” 
EASTERN RANGE. 


“ The older or buried eastern range is made up of granite and gneiss, 
with highly altered sedimentary strata flanking it on the northeast, 
which stand either vertical or with a steep dip to the eastward and 
strike about northwest, or somewhat more to the west of north than 
the general trend of the peninsula. The present divide, on the other 
hand, follows the general trend of the coast line at a distance of 10 to 
15 miles from it, and is marked in general by abrupt escarpments along 
the eastern edge of the desert plain. 

“To the north of the limits of the field of observation, beyond the 
thirtieth parallel, the summits of the older range have been planned 
off and their depressions so evenly filled up by the more recent deposits 
that they play no part in the present topography of the country. To 
the south, however, where, east of the present divide, they have been 
denuded of the more recent deposits, or still farther south, where they 
were never completely covered by these deposits, they form conspicu- 
ous and striking topographical features, in marked contrast with the 
prevailing horizontal lines and broad shallow valleys of the western 
portion of the peninsula. 

“In the northern region the desert plains and flat-topped ridges of 
mesa sandstones rise very gently from the west to the divide line, which 
almost invariably presents an abrupt escarpment to the east, over- 
looking a region deeply scored by narrow gorges several hundred feet 
in depth, with almost vertical walls. Here the divide line is marked by 
occasional isolated table topped buttes, capped by rhyolite, which rise 
500 to 1,000 feet above the desert level and serve to mark the original 
level of the mesa sandstones, which-have been protected froni erosion 
by the cap of more enduring rock. These rhyolites are generally of 
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earlier date than the lake beds. The top of the mesa sandstones as 
thus determined is about 3,000 feet above present sea level, and their 
maximum observed thickness 800 feet. Augite andesite flows, appar- 
ently of more recent date, are found capping intermediate portions of 
thedivide. The contrast in topographical structure between the region 
east and west of the divide is here less marked than in the region to 
the south, as on both sides approximately horizontal lines prevail. 
The surface of the mesa-topped ridges slopes upward toward it from 
either direction, but the slope is much greater on the eastern side and 
the ridges descend toward the gulf in a series of step-like terraces, 
while the whole eastern region is deeply scored by narrow, steep-sided 
ravines from a few hundred to a thousand feet indepth. The upturned 
beds of the metamorphic series are well exposed along the walls of these 
ravines, often reaching the surface of the intervening mesas. They 
are also seen in the shallow stream beds of the desert plains on the 
west, and, as already remarked, often outcrop through the thin covering 
of the lake beds for a considerable distance out on to the desert. 

“South of the thirtieth parallel the summits of the buried range rise 
gradually, and east of the divide are completely denuded of any cov- 
ering of recent beds that they may have had. They also spread out to 
the eastward, approaching more and more closely to the gulf coast, and 
south of the limits of the field of observation, or 20 miles south of the 
thirtieth parallel, they constitute a high granite range extending 10 or 
15 miles westward into the interior valley and effectually cutting oft 
any view of the country beyond. 

“The region in the vicinity of the New Pedrara onyx deposits, a few 
miles south of the thirtieth parallel, shows well the general structure 
of the eastern range as presented in generalized form in the section on 
plate 1, and will hence be described in some detail. 

“The principal onyx deposits are situated in a shallow ravine or 
eastern arm of the interior valley, between two ridges of mesa sand- 
stone, at an elevation of about 2,300 feet. Since the denudation of the 
granite bed of this ravine of its former covering of mesa sandstone it has 
been filled to a depth of about 100 feet by alternate beds of travertine 
and caleareous conglomerate, which were probably contemporaneous 
and at one time continuous with the lake beds of the interior valley. 

“The winding bed of the modern stream cuts into the travertine 
deposit, exposing at one place a cliff of over 20 feet in height, showing 
three distinct layers of “‘ Mexican onyx,” one of which is over 3 feet thick, 
interstratified with the travertine, while for a distance of nearly a mile 
down the ravine sheets of the more resisting onyx cap the little traver- 
tine mesas on either side. The occurrence of the onyx, which is a ther- 
mal spring and surface deposit in suecessive layers, separated by traver- 
tine and resting on conglomerate, indicates a probable successive rise 
and fall of the waters of the lake where the travertine was deposited, 
which would have admitted of some slight erosion of the deposit in 
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the periods when the lake waters had temporarily retreated—a hypoth- 
esis that was confirmed by the finding of some fragments of onyx in 
the upper travertine beds. 

“At the head of the ravine the travertine beds end abruptly in an 
escarpment, beyond which one descends rapidly 500 feet through wind- 
ing ravines, between sharp, jagged ridges of a metamorphic rock, to 
the bed of the Tule arroyo, a winding, v-shaped gorge which runs north- 
ward about 10 miles, then northeastward to the Gulf of California, 
draining the whole region east of the divide. At one point this gorge 
widens out into quite a valley, in which are travertine deposits about 
50 feet in thickness, with layers of onyx in the upper part. Relics of 
the thermal action are found at the present day in a little effervescent 
spring, known as the Volcan, which issues from the top of a dome- 
shaped mound of calcareous tufa in the narrow bottom of the ravine 
before it opens out into the valley containing the travertine deposits. 
[See Plate 5.] 

“ These travertine deposits are entirely isolated and have no present 
connection with those of the interior valley to the east of the divide, 
their level being about 400 feet lower than the divide, where the nearest 
lake-bed deposits end. The similarity of their composition, their rela- 
tions to the underlying rocks, to the onyx formation, and to modern 
erosion, all suggest, however, a common origin with the lake beds, and 
if once connected with them there must have been a differential move- 
ment since their deposition which produced the present difference of 
level. 

“Beyond the Tule arroyo to the eastward arise a series of sharp, 
jagged peaks which attain a maximum elevation of about 3,000 feet, 
deeply scored by a most intricate system of deep, winding ravines, 
quite impassable except to foot travelers, aud which are in most strik- 
ing topographical contrast to the level valleys and plains of the region 
west of the divide. Within these hills at various points are placers 
from which the Mexicans obtain considerable coarse gold by dry wash- 
ing during the months immediately following the spring rains. At 
other seasons there is not enough water to support life. They are com- 
posed of distinctly stratified sedimentary beds standing on edge and 
striking northwest and southeast, but which are so highly metamor- 
phosed and so blackened and splintered by the weathering of this arid 
region that their original character can no longer be determined. They 
are mostly dark siliceous slates and fine-grained mica-schists. Some 
beds have all the external appearance of limestones in their granular 
structure and thin white veins, but their present composition shows 
no trace of lime and is almost entirely siliceous, They are traversed 
by well-defined dikes, which, are also intensely altered. 

“Among the more striking rocks in this metamorphic series, at the 
northern limits of the area observed, was a fine-grained hornblende 
rock which microscopic examination shows to be properly an altered dio- 
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rite. The ground mass consists of an aggregate of plagioclase feldspar, 
apparently anorthite, with fibrous hornblende containing inclusions 
suggestive of interpolations of hypersthene and diallage. Associated 
with this was a grayish massive rock thickly studded with short, stout 
erystals of black hornblende 2 to 5 millimeters in diameter and 5 to 8 
millimeters in length. Microscopical examinations show the ground 
mass to be a granular aggregate of almost colorless augites with a few 
plagioclase feldspars, and the rock apparently belongs to the group of 
hornblende-pyroxenites of Williams. When collected, these rocks were 
supposed to be interstratified with the metamorphic series, as their 
outcrops had the same general strike; the result of microscopical 
examination indicates that they are probably altered intrusive sheets, 

“The flat-topped ridge of mesa sandstones south of the ravine in 
which the principal New Pedrara onyx deposits occur is thickly strewn 
with subangular blocks of augite-andesite, which have apparently 
weathered out as the soft ash of which the beds are composed has 
worn away. At the eastern extremity of this ridge, on the very crest 
of the divide, is a high basalt-capped mesa, nearly a mile in diameter, 
called by us Bluff Point. It has an elevation of about 3,500 feet, and 
overtops all the highest summits within a radius of 15 to 20 miles, thus 
offering an admirable point of view from which to study the physical 
structure of the region. The basalt cap has an aggregate thickness of 
500 feet, and consists of an upper layer of dark vesicular olivine- 
bearing rock 350 feet in thickness resting on 150 feet of gray, fine- 
grained rock containing abundant large crystals of olivine. The upper 
layer has a dark smoky glass base with the usual microlites of feldspar 
and augite and small phenocrysts of augite, olivine, and feldspar. 
Between these flows a zone of decomposition several feet in thickness, 
colored brilliant red by peroxidation of the iron, makes a prominent 
line, visible from a great distance, on the bluff faces which almost com- 
pletely surround the mesa. 

“The surface of the mesa has a gentle slope westward and ends to the 
eastward in an almost perpendicular escarpment overlooking the Tule 
arroyo 1,500 feet below, which has here widened out into a consider- 
able valley that drains the northern slopes of the White range far to 
the south. Beyond. this valley, partly cutting off the view of the Gulf 
of California, lies the group of dark rugged peaks of metamorphic 
slates called the Volean Peak group, which the Tule arroyo almost 
completely encircles in its circuitous course to the sea. Through the 
gaps in this range can be distinguished the pale blue waters of the 
Gulf of California and occasionally portions of the coast line, as well 
as several of the group of small islands which lie a few miles off the 
shore in this latitude, and whose abrupt outlines show them to be 
probably projecting points of the buried metamorphic ranges. 

“The arms of the interior valley, which lie to the south and west of 
the Bluff Point mesa, have a tloor of granite which is entirely denuded 
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of the mesa sandstone covering and of the lake beds, if the latter ever 
covered it. The granite is alight gray rock of normal type, consisting 
of two feldspars, quartz, and both white and brown mica. Hornblende 
was not observed. From general appearance and association it would 
appear to be a distinct and older rock than that found in the western 
range. To the south of these valleys the White range, composed of 
the same granite, stretches some 10 or 15 miles east and west across the 
peninsula, and apparently cuts off in great measure the interior valley 
in this direction. As no contacts were found, it was impossible to 
determine the relative age of the granite and the metamorphic series.” 


ITINERARY. 


The party left San Quentin for El Rosario, some 40 miles to the 
south, late on the afternoon of July 19, our conveyance consisting of a 
“dead ex” wagon drawn by a pair of mules. That night we succeeded 
in making but about 7 to 9 miles, nearly the entire distance being over 
level sand plains, either quite bare or covered with cacti, sage brush, 
and in places with dense growths of strong-smelling shrubs with small 
harsh leaves and thorny branches. We encamped that night, as indeed 
every night, in the open air, and were on the road again by 6 o’clock 
the morning following. For nearly 10 miles the route lay along the 
hard sands of a beautiful beach facing the open Pacific. Thousands 
upon thousands of dark-colored sea fowl flew back and forth in long 
undulating lines, while small flocks of gulls, curlews, and an occasional 
brace of strong-flying pelicans enlivened the monotony of the trip. 
The sands were beautifully hard, clean, and white, with comparatively 
few shells or other indications of marine life. The disk-like shells of 
echinoderms, an occasional giant clam, and more rarely yet a few 
abalones were the most conspicuous forms. But this part of the trip 
was only too soon at an end, and leaving the beach we turned inland, 
journeying for the rest of the day over a nearly level plain with high 
mesa sands to the east. In the distance from San Quentin to El Rosa- 
rio fresh water was found but twice, and though in some cases the soil 
was good the lack of moisture leaves the country essentially a desert. 
This indeed is the condition of affairs throughout the entire region 
traversed, excepting where along the few streams a crude form of 
irrigation by the native Mexicans was carried on. Along the beach 
above alluded to the soils were light and sandy and bore no vegetation 
of sufficient size or proper toliage for casting a shade. Such plants as 
existed consisted mainly of cacti and small, nearly leafless, thorny 
shrubs. Rarely the pole-like form of a giant cactus or an agave 
appeared in the distance, but much more abundant were elongated, 
serpent-like forms, 3 or 4 inches in diameter and of all lengths up to 10 
or more feet, growing singly or in clusters. 

A miserable variety of sage brush, with its half dead, half living, 
scrawny branches, was everywhere, while an occasional small, tubular- 
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shaped, very pretty pink flower showed up in strong contrast with 
the general dreariness of the land. An “ice plant,” an insignificant 
little thing growing close to the soil, of a green and wine red color, 
covered all over with jelly-like drops or tubercles, added also a slight 
amount of attractiveness, or at least gave interest to the scene. Small 
lizards darted about, and an occasional quail, jack or cotton-tail rabbit, 
a few butterflies, a large species of ichneumon fly, a few grasshoppers 
(some species of (Edipoda), and a black yellow-spotted spider which 
builds strong webs on the shrubs, were about all that was visible in 
the way of animal and insect life, though in the soil, at the foot of the 
shrubs, I found occasional empty spiral shells of a land mollusk, the 
Helix stearnsiana of Gabb. After leaving San Quentin nothing what- 
ever in the way of reptile life was seen, although immediately about 
San Quentin a species of rattlesnake was said to be quite abundant. 
Beyond Rosario, with the exception of quail and mountain sheep and 
antelope well over to the east coast, no forms whatever of wild animals 
were observed, and even the numerous burrows of small nocturnal 
mammals, so abundant toward the north, were almost entirely lacking. 
About dusk we reached the divide which marks the limit of the desert 
here, and went rattling down the steep sandy slopes toward El Rosario 
mission and the sluggish shallow stream of the same name, but digni- 
fied in this country of arid wastes by the name of river. 

We reached the bottom just about that hour when it is too dark to 
see anything distinctly, to find a flat valley, perhaps a mile in width, 
hedged in on either side by steep bluffs of bare friable satidstone, and 
covered, where not cultivated, by a dense growth of greenish, pungent- 
smelling, almost leafless shrubs and a few willows. The short twilight 
came quickly to an end and left us lost, stuck in the sand in a dense 
growth of brush, from whence we were finally extricated through the 
aid of a Mexican, and about 9.30 p. m. found our way to an adobe hat, 
where we spent the night. 

Five o’clock the following morning, July 21, found us once more astir. 
While the head of the party was making arrangements for pack and 
saddle animals, I improved the opportunity to utilize notebook and 
camera. El Rosario (Plate 2) consists of a few adobe huts scattered 
for a mile or more along the nearly level plains bordering on the river. 
From a historical standpoint its most interesting possession is the ruin 
of an old Franciscan mission, such as were once so abundant through- 
out the Mexican-Spanish possessions on this coast. The original build- 
ings are now almost entirely obliterated, only portions of the thick, 
massive adobe walls remaining standing. A small building of modern 
construction now contains the altar, crude images of the saints which 
resemble nothing more than grotesquely large wooden dolls, and 
ancient vestments, such as have escaped destruction. Two bells, each 
about 20 inches in height, are hung upon a T-shaped post made from 
the knees and other timbers of a wrecked vessel. One of these bells 
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bears the date of 1784 and the other 1800. A few miles up the river 
we saw in the distance ruins of an extensive series of buildings once 
forming a part of the mission, but now given over to silence and the 
basking lizard. In exploring these ruins and still others at San Fer- 
nando, one could not but be impressed with the fact that, objectionable 
as may have been the system from a purely political standpoint, as a 
means of bettering the immediate condition of the people it was cer- 
tainly preferable to anything since inaugurated. In the place of the 
thriving villages of no mean size which here and there dotted the land 
wherever was sufficient water for irrigation, of well-kept adobe houses 
and churches, vineyards, orchards of figs and peaches, of gardens and 
fields of grain, are now scattering huts in midst of ill-kept gardens or 
barren plains. Shiftlessness, squalor, desolation, and barrenness now 
reign supreme, where once was thrift and apparent prosperity. 

The buildings at El Rosario are, I believe, without exception, of 
adobe—one-story affairs with thick walls and roofs of poles thatched 
with straw or palm leaves, and with floors of stone or hard-troddeu 
dirt. The schoolroom of the village was built of poles standing against 
the side of one of the adobe houses, and rudely interwoven with sugar 
cane. In this I found a dozen or so little bright-eyed Mexicans under 
the instruction of a male teacher whese years must have numbered at 
least 60. During school hours each scholar studies aloud, and the con- 
fusion produced can be imagined. Now one voice in its jabbering 
monotone would prevail; and now another, now louder, now softer, 
rising and falling in irregular cadences such as would shortly render 
an Eastern teacher insane, but in the midst of all of which the Mexican 
conducts his recitations and administers his punishments, corporeal and 
otherwise, with a calmness and indifference that led me at times to 
doubt his power of hearing at all. All about the houses is dirt and 
sand; no lawns, walks, or roadways. In the yard, inclosed by adobe 
walls and thorny poles of the fouquiera, were stretched lines, on 
which are drying long strips of meat. On the flat below ran the irri- 
gating ditches, where women were washing clothes, and which are 
bordered with fine large fig trees full of ripe, purple fruit, and beyond 
which are peach orchards and gardens. 

Shortly after noon of the 21st our outfit was declared ready and we 
mount and start, said outfit consisting of three horses, two mules, and 
one burro for saddle purposes, and two pack mules to carry provisions 
and camp utensils. The first 10 miles of our course lay due north up 
the Rosario Valley, the river bed becoming shortly little else than a 
dry ravine, with here and there an adobe house with the usual type of 
occupants. 

At the end of perhaps 10 miles we turned to the east up a lateral 
canyon or arroyo toward the mountain range, at the foot of which, by 
the side of a diminutive muddy spring, we madeourcamp. The stream, 
now dry, here enters a deep, steep-walled canyon, cut in granitic dio- 
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rite, which seems to form the main mass of the hills, though in the dry 
stream bed are abundant bowlders of granite, diabase, and more rarely 
liparite and andesite. 

The next morning it was found that our animals, which had been 
merely hobbled in order that they might browse on the mesquite, had 
strayed so far that it was nearly 11 o’clock before we were once more 
in the saddle. In the meantime, while engaged in pursuit of the ani- 
mals, the camera was more than once brought into requisition, some of 
the results being here reproduced in Plates 6 and 7. The giant cactus, 
Cereus pringlei, Plate 6, is about 25 feet in height by 20 inches in diam- 
eter at the butt. 

Larger forms, perhaps 35 to 40 feet in height, occur, but this was 
selected for photographing simply on account of its accessibility and 
from its being in fruit, as shown in the knob-like excrescences near the 
top. This fruit consists of a beautiful dark carmine pulp, with black 
seeds, inclosed in an envelope or rind so beset with small needle-like 
thorns that he who plucks needs fingers of brass. The appearance of 
this pulp in that dry, hot region was tempting in the extreme, but the 
realization disappointing, it being almost tasteless, and even failing to 
quench the thirst. These awkward forms, resembling nothing more 
than clustered mill logs standing on end, were quite abundant, though 
widely scattered. Some were straight and limbless as saw logs; others 
gave off three or four or more clumsy branches a few feet from the 
ground, as shown in the illustration. 

Another striking form seen here for the first time is the Fouquiera 
columnaris shown in Plate 7, and which becomes more abundant on the 
inland plateau. Although in greater dimensions, some 40 feet in height 
and 15 to 18 inches in diameter at the base, these strange forms were 
readily cut down with the back of my geological hammer, and showed 
in cross section a structure not greatly unlike that of our ordinary 
Eastern sunflower (Helianthus annuus Linneus) in that they have a 
thin exterior or rind of a greenish white color and an interior core of 
white pith-like material. 

The numerous branches, which are about the size of an ordinary lead 
pencil, pass directly through the hard, woody rind into the pith. When 
the plant dies, the limbs fall out, the pith shrinks away and decays, 
leaving the trunks in the form of collapsed elongated cylinders full of 
spirally-arranged perforations. These branches are very abundant, and 
project uniformly in every direction, sometimes to a distance of 2 feet 
or more. They are stiff, harsh, and thorny, and it was found possible 
to gain access to the trunk without seriously tearing the flesh only by 
turning up one’s coat collar, putting on gloves, bowing the head, and 
backing in. Even then the work of cutting through the bark is disa- 
greeable, though the bark or rind is itself thin and tender. 

A landscape of these pole-like forms, with their thorny branches and 
few small, brittle, thick, yellow green leaves is weird in the extreme, 
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and particularly so about dusk. Dry, hot, leafless, noiseless, and appar- 
ently lifeless, it conveys vividly to the imagination the idea of a burnt- 
out world. (See Plates 3 and 8.) 

* The writer is informed by Chief Botanist F. V. Coville, of the 
Department of Agriculture, that this plant was first described by Dr. 
Albert Kellogg nearly forty years ago, under the name of Idria colum- 
naris,' a new species of the family Fouquieracex, the description being 
based on specimens brought from Lower California by Doctor J. A. 
Veatch. The validity of the species was afterwards questioned and the 
plant doubtfully referred to Fouquiera spinosa, until in 1889 Mr. T. 8S, 
Brandegee fully established its distinctness from that species.? 

As we ascended the mountains and passed the crest to the plateau 
on the east, the country became, if possible, more and more forbidding. 
The scanty soil and scattering growth of desert plants quite fail to 
cover the rocks, which stand out bare and hot, weathered to a dull 
reddish color. There is absolutely nothing that can cast a shade or 
boast a thornless leaf. Yet there were beautiful and interesting things, 
if one could but stop under that scorching sun, to admire. A barrel- 
shaped cactus from 6 inches to 4 feet in height, with long strong sharply 
recurved thorns, shows delicate green and pink tints, and often has a 
circle of beautiful deep scarlet flowers on the top. The agave begins 
to appear; a little insignificant cluster of leaves growing on vertical 
cliffs takes the form of a rose, and is coated with a flour-like bloom. 
The tints are delicate greenish white, sometimes pinkish, and when one 
can rid himself of the idea that the whole country is accursed, he finds 
it beautiful in the extreme. 

We camped that night (the 22d) on the banks of a stream no longer 
running, but yielding in standing pools sufficient water for our imme- 
diate needs, passing on the way the only habitation seen between 
Rosario and San Juan de Dios. Mesquite grew abundantly along the 
dry bottoms, and there was a plentiful supply of quail, but no other 
forms of animal life were seen. From this point to San Juan de Dios 
the most striking feature of the landscape are the rounded, boss-like 
forms of the hills, due to the weathering of the granular, massive dia- 
bases and diorites of which they are composed. The region is one of 
limited rainfall, but subject to great diurnal changes of temperature. 
The agents of disintegration are therefore heat and cold, and as a result 
the débris from the massive eruptive rocks consists mainly of angular 
fragments, each of the larger fragments consisting of an aggregate of 
minerals, scarcely at all discolored by oxidation, and differing from the 
parent rock only in their state of partial disaggregation. This gravel 
and sand, disturbed but little by other than wind erosion, accumulates 
on the slopes until the outcrops become largely buried in their own 
débris and partake of the rounded character noted above. During the 


' Proc. Cal. Acad., IT, 1859-60. 
2Proc. Cal. Acad., 2 ser., II, 1889. 
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CHARACTERISTIC LANDSCAPE, INTERIOR OF PLATEAU, SHOWING POLE-LIKE FORMS OF FOUQUIERA COLUMNARIS AND OTHER DESERT 
VEGETATION. 
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day we passed over the landscape shown in Plate 8 and crossed a low 
divide, where the “lost mountain” type of structure, already described, 
became first evident. The ground was covered with angular and 
sharply-rounded pebbles of acid and basic eruptive rocks, interspersed 
with thin crusts of lime carbonate, indicative of lake-bed deposits. A 
small outcrop of hard, compact, reddish quartzite was passed a few 
miles before San Juan de Dios, which place we reached about 3 p. m. 
on the 23d. 

A little stream makes up out of the rocks in a canyon, flows a short 
distance, and sinks in the sand. Yet ’tis enough for human needs, and 
here in his adobe hut, thatched with palm leaves, lives a Mexican rais- 
ing cattle and children (Plate 4). We are given a hearty welcome, and 
fed bountifully on stewed quail, beans, skim milk cheese, wild honey, 
and the leathery tortilla, made from corn crushed on the aboriginal 
metati. — 

The landscape here, except in the creek bottoms, retains its general 
desert aspects. The flora is composed of various species of cactus, 
among which the log-like cereus already mentioned is conspicuous. 
The Fouquiera and agave also abound. The large tree shown is a cot- 
tonwood, which I learned was not indigenous, but brought when a mere 
slip from San Diego, California. 

The hill shown is composed at its base of compact brecciated quartz 
porphyry and diorite, capped by a light porous liparite. Small out- 
crops of black basalt occur well up the slopes, which are covered by 
bowlders rounded and waterworn of liparite and andesite. 

The following morning (July 24) a general round-up was held, and 
new animals obtained as far as possible, those obtained at Rosario 
being already footsore. As the distance to the next water was estimated 
at from 35 to 40 miles—a distance far too great for one day, over rough 
trails and with unshod animals—it was decided to delay our start until 
about noon, making a dry camp at night and finishing the trip the day 
following. This was the programme finally carried out. 

The first few miles of the route lay upward through narrow canyons 
with steep, precipitous walls and loose, rocky bottoms, the slopes being 
covered with bowlders of liparite, and the country rock consisting of a 
loosely consolidated and irregularly bedded coarse gravel and bowlder 
aggregate cemented by fine sand. Finally, emerging from the canyon, 
or arroyo, we found ourselves on a high, level, liparite-topped plateau, 
which extends for miles in a northerly and westerly direction. The 
Agave shavii, with central stalk 10 to 15 feet in height, stand here by 
the tens of thousands in full bloom in the midst of piles of rocks so hot 
and forbidding that in spite of myself I drive by with searcely a look. 
These continue abundant well over toward the east coast and are often 
beautifully symmetrical. For years these plants gather from the stingy 
soil the necessary nutriment for the flower stalk, storing it up in their 
thick, fleshy, bayonet-like leaves. When the season finally arrives, 
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they shoot up in a surprisingly short space of time a single stalk, 
sometimes 10 feet in height and 4 inches in ‘diameter at the base, bear. 
ing at the top a raceme of honey yellow, trumpet-shaped Sowers. As 
the stalk shoots upward the leaves yield to it their stored-up juices, 
shrivel, and die. Thousands of these were passed during the day, in all 
stages of youth, maturity, and old age. 

Continuing in a general easterly direction we soon reached the limit 
of the plateau and plunged, by means of steep and often dangerous 
trails, abruptly down several hundred feet where, for a distance of 20 
miles or more, we traversed an undulating plain covered with sand and — 
loose bowlders, some rounded and others sharply angular, with lake- 
bed exposures wherever the now dry water courses were cut to a sufii- 
cient depth. The few antelope seen at a distance were the only signs 
of animal life noted during the day. We camped that night (the 24th) 
in the sand of a dry, shallow water course, resuming our journey at 
3.30 the next morning. Sharply-serrated mountain peaks, suggestive 
of volcanic cones, were seen in the distance, and about noon our plain 
ends in a precipitous canyon cutting across heavy bedded, dense, blue 
gray quartzites, which so strongly resemble limestones as to cause 
them to be mistaken for this rock until they came to be tested in the 
laboratory. In addition to this quarzite is a finely fissile, nearly black, 
mica-schist, both rocks standing nearly on edge and with a strike some 
20° west of north and south. A dikeof brecciated felsitic rock was also 
noted. As the disintegration here, as farther to the west, is mainly 
due to temperature changes, the schistose rocks weather into splintery 
forms and the general topographic features may be described as ragged 
in the extreme. The drainage from this point is toward the gulf, 
through ravines, arroyos, and canyons innumerable. 

We find water and make our camp on the afternoon of the 25th in 
what is locally known as the Tuie Arroyo, some 15 miles from the gulf 
coast. Two insignificant little springs bubble up here in the dry bed 
of the stream, furnishing, when first gathered, a pleasant sparkling 
fluid so highly charged with carbonic acid as to resemble the soda water 
of the drug stores. On standing, however, it soon lost its effervescent 
property and became so stale as to impart a decidedly disagreeable 
taste even to the coffee. Our first meal here consisted of stewed 
potatoes and dark heavy Mexican bread, as tough and indigestible as 
so much dried putty. Fortunately for us our Mexican guide went 
down the arroyo toward the gulf and returned before night with the 
carcasses of two mountain sheep, which kept us supplied with meat for 
the remainder of the trip, the atmosphere being so dry that there was 
no difficulty whatever in preserving it. The heat of the arroyo during 
the day was intense. The high walls on either hand afforded shade 
during the early morning and late afternoon, but during the middle 
portion of the day life was only rendered tolerable to those who stayed 
in camp by lying at full length in the sand under an*immense mass of 
rock that had fallen from the cliffs above. 
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STIC LANDSCAPE ON EASTERN SIDE OF PENINSULA NEAR THE TULE ARROYO. 


The prevailing plants are the Agave Shawii and Fouquiera splendens. 
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Aside from the “tule,” a flag which, from the shape of its leaf and 
the characteristic cylindrical spikelike form of its blossom and fruit, was 
assumed to be the common “cat tail” (Typha latifolia) of the Eastern 
States, and ‘clusters of rushes, shown in the foreground of Plate 5, in 
the bottom of the arroyo, there were on the slopes above numerous 
cacti, one or more species of Spanish bayonet, the Fouquiera splendens, 
and numerous agaves. The most striking of the floral forms, and one 
which was seen here and only here, was the peculiar dwarf-like Veatchia 
cedrocensis, or elephant wood (Plate 9). These were rarely more than 
10 feet in height, though sometimes a foot or more in diameter at the 
butt, and widely branching. Some of the smaller forms, but a foot or 
so in height, enlarged abruptly into bulb-like forms, 3 or 4 inches in 
diameter, on the immediate surface of the ground. The leaves and 
yellow blossoms are small and inconspicuous, and scarcely show at all 
in the rather poor photograph from which the accompanying engraving 
was made. 

The water from the springs above mentioned flows into depressions 
in the rocky basin, forming pools, in which were found numerous water 
beetles and one hemiptera, similar, so far as the writer could judge, to 
the backswimming water boatman (Notonecta) of the Eastern ponds. 
The water itself is sufficiently charged with carbonate of lime to deposit 
a sinter on the surface over which it flows. During an earlier history 
these springs, issuing from near-by vents, have built up large dome- 
shaped masses of sinter, as shown in the left middle back group of 
Plate 5. Before the arroyo was cut to its present depth, springs were 
evidently more numerous, and tufa or travertine deposits of considera- 
ble extent are found upon the adjoining slopes. . A large portion of this 
material is of a dull brownish gray color, slightly compacted, cellular, 
and of only geological interest. Occasional patches occur, however, of 
the same material of a white color, or beautifully tinted and veined 
with green and rose, and so compact as to acquire, in the hands of a 
workman, a surface and polish like glass. It is, in short, the onyx 
marble of commerce.' 

Monday, July 27, the work of inspecting the onyx quarries in the 
desert to the southeast having been completed, a start was made once 
more for Rosario, though over for the most part a somewhat different 


* route. After leaving the canyon, or arroyo,.and the rocky divide, our 


route lay over an undulating desert plain with flat-topped mesas on the 
southeast and mountain peaks visible on all sides. A portion of the 
plain was actually paved with basaltic fragments, though no basalt 
flow in place was observed. The onyx beds, noted above, lie in some 
cases like a pavement on the floor of the desert, the chief flora and 
general character of the landscape being as shown in Plate 10. At the 
end of the second day from the arroyo, i. e., Tuesday night, July 28, we 


18ee the Onyx Marbles, their History, Origin, and Uses. Report ‘U. S. National 
Museum. 1895, pp. 539-585. 
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camped at San Fernando, now represented only by the ruined mission 
and a few huts, occupied by Mexicans and their numerous progeny, 
while twice the number of dogs and a million times as many fleas 
served to fully sustain the national reputation. 

The high mountain ridges at San Fernando are in part of compact 
greenish quartz porphyry, sometimes so jointed as to resemble stratified 
sedimentaries with gentle slopes toward the east and more precipitous 
toward the west. Passing, next morning, northward and eastward of 
San Fernando, the range from a slight distance shows highly tilted 
stratified beds, and the landscape, with its pole-like Fouquiera, is weird 
in the extreme, particularly about sundown. (See Plate 3.) For the 
remainder of the journey the route lay over a region essentially iden- 
tical with that already described, San Quentin being reached early in 
the morning of July 31 in season to catch the fortnightly steamer for 
San Diego. 
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THE MINERALOGICAL COLLECTIONS IN THE U.S. NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. 


By Wirt Tassin. 
Assistant Curator, Department of Minerals, U. S. National Museum. 


A mineral collection in a public museum should present all of the 
definite varieties of minerals occurring ready formed in nature, their 
associations with other minerals, their occurrences, and finally their 
chemical, morphological, and other physical features. It must meet 
the needs of the chemist, the crystallographer, the physicist, the geolo- 
gist, the petrographer, the student, and the observer who may desire 
to obtain concise and specific information in any and all branches of 
mineralogy, and finally it should be a university extension of the 
broadest kind where one may secure a knowledge of minerals from 
the cases with as little reference to the library as possible. 

With these ends in view the mineralogical collections of the National 
Museum are divided into three general series—the exhibition series, 
the study series, and the duplicate series. The first of these, the exhi- 
bition series, is primarily intended for the public and the student. It 
is divided into two parts—the systematic series and the comparative 
series. 

THE SYSTEMATIC SERIES. 

The systematic series treats of the properties of minerals in their 
relations to the several kinds of minerals, and the description and sys- 
tematic arrangement of the several species. Here will be found the 
several representatives of the mineral kingdom, selected to illustrate 
occurrence, association, color, and typical development. Here too are 
to be found the rough and cut specimens of gems and ornamental 
stones, the collection of meteoric bodies, and the “special locality” 
collections illustrating certain regions in the United States where a 
mineral or a series of minerals occur under noteworthy or special 
conditions. 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT. 


The systematic series is divided into two general classes—native 
elements and compounds of the elements. The compounds of the ele- 
ments are further divided and grouped under certain heads according 
to, and which take their names from, their more negative constituents 
as follows: Compounds of the halogens, fluorides, chlorides, bromides, 
and iodides. Compounds of sulphur, selenium, and tellurium; also 
arsenic and antimony, including sulphides, selenides, and tellurides; 
arsenides, antimonides, sulpharsenides, and sulphantimonides; also sul- 
phosalts. Oxygen compounds, including oxides and the oxygen salts, 
borates, aluminates, ferrites, chromites, manganites, uranates, carbon- 
ates, silicates, titanates, columbates, tantalates, nitrates, vanadates, 
phosphates, arsenates, antimonates, sulphates, chromates, tellurates, 
molybdates, and tungstates. Compounds of organic origin, including 
salts of organic acids and hydrocarbon compounds. 

Each of these classes is further separated into groups, the minerals 
included in any one group being such as are related in the minor 
details of chemical composition and physical properties. Each of these 
groups is preceded by a general group label giving the class to which 
it belongs, the group name, the minerals composing that group together 
with their chemical composition, system of crystallization, and a short 
description of the occurrence, asseciation, and characteristic form of 
each member of the group. The following label will serve to give a 
clearer idea of this arrangement: 


TUNGSTATES. 
Wolframite Group. 
Wolframite, (Fe,Mn) WO, Monoclinic. 
Hiibnerite, MnW0, Monoclinic, 


Wolframite.—Chietly ferrous tungstate, with some manganese. It occurs in irregu- 
lar lamellar, coarse divergent columnar, and granular masses, and in crystals, com- 
monly tabular. Color and streak nearly black. Wolframite is often associated 
with tin ores, and with quartz carrying bismuth, scheelite, pyrite, galena, sphaler- 
ite, ete. 

Hiibnerite.—Chiefly manganese tungstate, with some iron. It occurs in bladed 
forms and massive in quartz, and with alabandite, rhodonite, scheelite, fluorite, and 
apatite. Color brownish red, hair brown to nearly black. Streak yellowish brown. 


- Following the group label, arranged in order from left to right, are 
the several members of the group, selected to illustrate as completely 
as possible their occurrences, associations, and variety in form and 
color. Each specimen is mounted upon a block, in front of which is a 
small label giving the name of the species, the minerals associated 
with it in that particular specimen, if any, its locality, catalogue num- 
ber, and from whom and how received. 

The several groups are placed in regular order in the cases, and each 
case carries a case label giving the name of the class to which its con- 
tents are referred. In the upper left-hand corner of each case is a 
numeral followed by an arrow, which serves to indicate the sequence 
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in which the cases are to be studied, and also to facilitate reference to 
the text of a descriptive catalogue soon to be printed. 

The arrangement of the ‘special collections” is essentially the same, 
except that in place of the group label there is a general descriptive 
label applying to the entire case, as follows: 


ZINC MINERALS OF NEW JERSEY. 


Ores of zinc in workable quantities are found in New Jersey, at Franklin and 
vicinity, Sussex County. The region is unique in that the deposit consists almost 
entirely of a mixture of the oxides and anhydrous silicates of zinc. The ore depos- 
its are in beds or veins that are conformable with the stratification of the rocks in 
which they are embedded; they pitch to the northeast, they dip to the southeast, 
and they lie ina fold. The zine minerals occur in the gangue rock associated with 
a variety of limestone carrying manganese, and with a manganese garnet. The run 
of the mine is usually a mixture of franklinite, willemite, and zincite. 

Franklinite is iron black in color, having a metallic luster, a hardness varying 
from 5.5 to 6.5, and a specific gravity of 5. It is slightly magnetic, crystallizes in 
regular octahedrons, and is also massive, granular to compact. It has the chemical 
composition ZnFe,0,. 

Willemite varies in color from apple green, flesh red, to manganese brown. Its 
hardness is 5.5, specific gravity 4. It is rarely crystallized, occurring usually in 
disseminated grains or masses. It has the chemical composition Zn,SiO,. 

Zincite is of a dark red color, occurring usually foliated massive, or in coarse par- 
ticles or grains, sometimes having a granular structure. Its hardness is about 4, 
and it varies in specific gravity from 5.3 to 5.7. It has the chemical composition 
ZnO. 

THE COMPARATIVE SERIES. 


The comparative series treats of the several characteristics or prop- 
erties of any one mineral species as applied to all other mineral species. 
This series is intended primarily for the student of mineralogy. Here 
the properties of minerals are illustrated and defined. In each case 
the label containing a definition of the property under consideration 
precedes a series of specimens, and, wherever they can be used advan- 
tageously, a series of models illustrating that property. One example, 
that of “composition”, will serve to illustrate the methods used in this 
series: 

COMPOSITION. 

All minerals are composed of either an element alone or two or more elements in 
combination. Elements are said to combine when on bringing them together a new 
substance is produced, differing from and possessing properties which, as a rule, are 
not the mean of those of its constituents. For example, the gases hydrogen and 
oxygen under the proper conditions combine to form water—a liquid. These combi- 
nations are represented symbolically by the juxtaposition of the symbols of the 
combining elements. Thus a molecule of water, composed of two atoms of hydrogen 
and one of oxygen, is represented by the symbol H,O. The multiplication of a 
group of atoms is denoted by placing the proper numeral to the left of the group of 
symbols or by inclosing them in brackets and placing a small numeral at the right; 
thus 3H,0 or (H,O), denotes three molecules of water. The combination of groups 
is expressed by placing their symbols in juxtaposition with a dot between them; 
thus Fe,0,.H,0 denotes a compound of oxide of iron with water. Sometimesa comma 
or the sign -|- is used in place of the dot. Further, the letter R is used to denote a 
varying group of equivalent elements ; thus RCb,O, is a compound in which there is a 
varying amount of the equivalent or isomorphic elements of the rare earths. 
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Following this label is a series of six typical elements with some of 
their native combinations. Each specimen is mounted on a block asin 
the systematic series, in front of which is a small label giving the name, 
compositioa, locality, etc., of the individual. 


THE STUDY SERIES. 


This series contains all that material which appeals exclusively to the 
specialist. It is the source of the material from which new exhibition 
series are built, or old ones strengthened. In it is placed all that mate- 
rial which has been the source of investigations, or which it is thought 
may be made the subject of research. It contains all those specimens 
which serve to illustrate the occurrence and associations of a mineral 
in any one locality that are not needed for the exhibition series, or which 
are not unnecessary duplications of material already on hand. 

Each specimen in this series is numbered, labeled, and placed in a 
paper tray. The several specimens are then arranged geographically 
by species; the species arranged in groups, as in the systematic series, 
and placed in drawers. Each drawer contains but one species, and a 
label giving the contents of that drawer is pasted in the upper left-hand 
corner of its front. 

This series also includes all the original and type material belonging 
to the Department. These are brought together in a series of drawers 
reserved for that purpose, and all of the type or original specimens 
which are not needed to complete the exhibition series are here placed, 
together with a copy of the original papers, or at least a reference to 
them, and a bibliography in which the work has appeared. Those types 
used in the exhibition series are here indicated by a card giving its 
exact position in the cases. 


THE DUPLICATE SERIES. 


This series includes all that material not needed for the exhibition or 
study series; and from it all exchanges, gifts, etc., are made up. 


INSTALLATION, 


The species and varieties of minerals—that is, the systematic 
series—are arranged in forty-six slope front-floor cases. Beginning with 
the first on the right, entering the hall from the uorth, the contents of 
these cases are as follows: 1-2, native elements; 3-4, fluorides, chlorides, 
bromides, and iodides; 5-9, sulphides, selenides, tellurides, arsenides, 
antimonides, and sulphosalts; 9-16, oxides; 17, borates, aluminates, 
chromites, ferrites, manganites; 18-22, carbonates; 23-37, silicates; 
38, titanates, columbates, and tantalates; 39, nitrates and vanadates; 
40-42, phosphates and arsenates; 43-45, sulphates; 46, chromates, 
molybdates, tungstates, and uranates. The several special collections, 
which may be recognized by their case labels, are contained in the cases 
marked A, B, ©, D, E, F, ete., in the plan (Plate 1), The wall case W 
on the west side of the hall contains the comparative series. 
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THE TONGUES OF BIRDS. 


By Freperic A. Lucas, 
Curator, Department of Comparative Anatomy, U. S. National Museum, 


The tongues of birds have been not exactly overlooked, but some- 
what neglected, by ornithologists, and it is the object of this paper to 
note a few of their interesting features and to call attention to some 
of the problems connected with them, in the hope that our younger 
ornithologists may devote some time to their study. The collecting of 
skins is undoubtedly the most attractive form of ornithological work, 
and I do not wish to be looked upon as in anyway disparaging this 
branch of ornithology with its bearing on the questions of individual 
variation, color changes, geographical distribution, and the like; but 
there are so many points on which general deductions can only be 
made through the patient accumulation and careful sifting of facts 
that it seems at least unfortunate that more attention is not paid to 
them by those who have the leisure todo so. It is an easy matter for 
anyone engaged in collecting skins to gather abundant material for 
the study of tongues,' and it seems a pity that so many good speci- 
mens should have been wasted when they could so readily have been 
preserved. 

While the tongue is so intimately related to the beak, there is less 
unity of purpose between them than might at first sight be supposed, 
and the size or shape of the one is no criterion as to the size or shape 
of the other. The beak of a bird serves the purpose of a hand. 
With it he chips the shell and introduces himself to the world; with 
the beak the bird gathers its food, preens its feathers, builds a nest. 
He may use it, like the parrots, in climbing, or, like the Carolina parra- 
keet, may even hang himself up to sleep on the inside of a hollow stamp. 
It would sound well to continue the simile, and say that as the bird’s 
beak is a hand, so the tongue is a finger; but the true and the beauti- 
ful are by no means as synonymous as one might wish, and all that 
can be truthfully said is that sometimes, or to some extent, the tongue 


'Thus, my friends, Messrs. William Palmer, E. J. Brown, and the late R.S. Mat- 
thews, while collecting the birds of Washington and the vicinity, have supplied me 
with a large amount of material, all the more valuable because it was quite fresh. 
1003 
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plays the role of a finger. This use of the tongue may be very evi- 
dent as when a parrot manipulates a nut, turning it about with the 
tongue while holding it between the mandibles, and it seems quite 
evident, too, that many graminivorous birds, like the crossbill and 
goldfinch, must use their tongues in a similar manner to extract seeds. 
But if not used as a finger, the indications are that the tongue does 
play an important part either in obtaining food or in its subsequent 


Fig. 1. 


manipulation. As there are very many things still to be learned 
regarding the food of birds, and as we can seldom watch them closely 
in their native wilds, it is in the majority of cases impossible to directly 
prove the relation between the food and the tongue. If positive evi- 
dence is lacking, however, circumstantial evidence is plentiful, and 
there are numerous cases where it is difficult to account for the shape 
of the tongue, if it does not have a direct bearing on the question of 
food. 

Before passing on to a consideration of the tongue, it will be well to 
look at the bones which support and form a part of it, for these have 
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to do not only to some extent with the shape of the tongue, but on 
them depends the power of movement, of extending and retracting the 
tongue, and the ability to suck up the nectar of flowers. These little 
bones (fig. 1 a), when all are present, are eight in number, the three 
foremost corresponding to the hyoid, the five hindmost to the first gill 
arch, of a fish. The shape of these may vary somewhat, the proportions 
much more, but, after all, the differences between them are not very 
great. The tongue is attached principally to the two foremost bones, 
while the others are mainly concerned with the motions of the tongue, 
furnishing attachment for the muscles by which it is protruded and 
retracted, as well as serving as guides te make the apparatus run true. 
The varying proportions of the bones tell something of the importance 
of the tongue and something of its use. If the foremost bones are 
well developed, then the tongue is thick and fleshy, as-in the duck, 
and has considerable to do in obtaining or manipulating food (fig. 1 ¢). 
If the foremost bones are small, or are represented by cartilage, then 
the tongue plays an insignificant part, as in the cassowary, or is a mere 
rudiment, as in the cormorant and pelican (fig. 1 5). If the hindmost 
bones are long, the tongue is protruded in getting food, and the length 
of these bones is a direct measure of the extent to which the tongue 
ean be extendea. The proportions of the intermediate bones, the 
ceratobranchials, have to do with the length of the bill. 

The hyoid probably has a more direct relation to the tongue in birds 
than in any other group of vertebrates. Among mammals the most 
important office of the hyoid is to support the larynx, and this duty it 
often performs very effectively. In reptiles the hyoid has much to do 
with breathing, and in turtles, whose ribs are so tied up as to be of no 
use in respiration, the hyoid may be seen working backward and for- 
ward, forcing air into the lungs. The hyoid of frogs is mostly orna- 
mental, being a hint that the tadpole had an elaborate and well- 
developed system of gills, which was put off together with the tail. In 
fishes the hyoid forms a firm support to the gill arches, although it also 
supports the tongue. In birds the two ceratohyals, or glossohyals, as 
they are sometimes called from their intimate connection with the 
tongue, are embedded in the tongue and usually terminate in cartilages 
which are prolonged for some distance forward well toward the tip 
of the tongue. Their posterior portions end in the main posterior 
points of the tongue (fig. 1 a). 

There is an intimate relation between the dermis and the epidermal 
layer of the tongue, and if a thin tongue is held up to the light, the little 
blood vessels may be readily seen running into the harder portion. At 
the same time, if a tongue is allowed to macerate for a little, the con- 
nection between the dermis and epidermis is easily broken down and 
the horny external layer may be slipped off as a glove is drawn from 
a finger. 

A very curious thing happens in the titmice—to be exact, this is 
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known to happen in Parus carolinensis, the only species in which I 
have examined the young and traced the growth of the tongue; but the 
tongues in this group are so similar that I have ventured to generalize 
from an observation, which is, I admit, a very bad practice—where the 
epidermal sheath of the tongue is perforated in front, allowing the 
cartilaginous anterior portions of the ceratohyals to project through. 
The smallest and simplest style of tongue is found in some of the 
fish-eating birds, those which, like the cormorant and pelican, gulp 
down their food whole, and here tongue and hyoid are mostly, or 
entirely, in the soft pouch. Flesh-eaters, too, have comparatively sim- 
ple tongues, and so have many of our little song birds, such as the 
thrushes; and as this type of tongue is the ground plan on which much 
more complicated tongues are found, it will serve as a good starting 
point. The tongue of the robin is rather thin and horny, somewhat 
thicker toward the base, or hinder portion, slightly split or feathered 
at the tip, and provided at the back with a row of fleshy backwardly- 
directed spines. With the 
exception of these spines, 
whose purpose seems to be 
to start food in its downward 
course, this tongue bears no 
evidence of adaptation to 
any particular kind of food. 
This style of tongue, thin, 
slightly cleft, and more or 


a b less feathered at the tip, may 
be called the typical pattern 
Fig. 2. for thrushes, warblers, and 


‘ the great host of our North 
American birds. An almost endless number of tongues may be derived 
from this simple pattern by slight changes in proportions, amount of 
curvature, number of posterior points, and extent of feathering. Trim 
oft the tip a little and curl up the edges, and we have the tongue of a 
shore lark (Plate 1, fig. 12); lengthen the tongue and feather it more at 
the tip, and we have the tongue of a rusty blackbird, and between these 
two we have noend of varieties, Still, 2mong all these there is no special 
modification hinting at adaptation to some particular kind of food, for 
most of our small birds have considerable latitude in the way of diet. 
Not only is there much specific variation in birds’ tongues, but there 
is also a considerable amount of individual variation in the degree of 
feathering or whipping out of the tip. Part of this is due to wear, for 
some birds, like some people, appear to use their tongues more than 
others, with a consequent loss of the delicate fringing at the tip, but 
part of it is due to natural variation, for the unworn tongues of two 
birds of the same species may have a very different aspect. Whether 
or not the outer sheath of the tongue is molted, as some birds shed 
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and renew the horny covering of their beaks, is not known to me, bat 
if this is not the case, the growth of the tongue must be comparatively 
rapid to prevent it from being worn to the quick. 

The tongues of the North American honeycreepers of the genus 
Certhiola are an elaboration of the warbler type, being finer and more 
complicated in detail, long and slender, much hollowed out toward the 
tip, deeply cleft, and decorated with long incurved featherings. An 
Australian honeysucker, Acanthorhynchus tenuirostris, carries the fining 
down of parts to an extreme, having a delicacy of structure whicb 
can be appreciated only with a glass. The tongue of still another 
genus of North American honeycreepers, Coereba (fig. 3 ¢), differs 
from those just described in the matter of detail by splitting the tongue 


more deeply and increasing the length of the feathering which rolls 
inward from either edge so that the tongue ends in two spiral brushes 
of extreme delicacy. The Hawaiian and Australian honeysuckers 
show a still farther advance on this, for in them each of the main 
branches of the tongue is cleft in twain, and these may again bifurcate 
so that the tongue ends in four or eight small spiral brushes. By a 
very little modification a true suctorial tongue, such as that of the sun- 
birds, Cinnyris, or of the genus Hemignathus (fig. 3 b), may be derived 
from that of the warbler type. If, instead of splitting and feathering 
the tip, the edges of the tongue are rolled upward and inward until 
they meet, a tube will be formed, and this tubular tongue, as well as 
the others, is subject to various modifications and may become quite 
complicated, In the sunbirds the edges simply touch each other and 
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the tube 1s single; in Vestiaria the edges pass by and the tube becomes 
triple, while by division it may terminate in two or four tubes, as the 
case may be. 

The real effectiveness of a tubular tongue depends not only on the 
tongue itself, but on the action of the hyoid and its controlling muscles, 
just as the usefulness of a pump does not lie in the pipe, but in the 
valves. The manner in which suction is effected has been well 
described by Doctor Gadow,' and is, in substance, as follows: By the 
contraction of the mylo and serpio hyoid muscles which underlie the 
tongue, that organ, together with the larynx, is pressed up against the 
roof of the mouth. The tongue is then protruded and the larynx and 
back part of the tongue depressed, thus creating a vacuum between 
tongue and palate, and into this vacuum will flow any liquid into which 
the tip of the tongue may have been inserted. The fringing of the 
tip of the tongue, or its conversion into a spiral brush, causes liquid to 


Fig. 4. 


ascend to the tubular portion of the tongue by capillary attraction, and 
thus overcomes any tendency of air to enter the tongue and prevent 
suction. 

If we go back te what we may call the primitive pattern of tongue 
and wake the upper surface thick and fleshy instead of thin and horny, 
we will have such a tongue as characterizes many, if not the majority, 
of seed-eating birds, while between the two come such tongues as those 
of the swifts and swallows, owls and goatsuckers, The amount of vari- 
ation in these last named groups is not great, and there is no wide 
departure from what may be termed the standard pattern. The tongues 
of the titwice and nuthatches may either be looked upon as moditica- 
tions of the sparrow type, or as having a pattern of their own, Those 
of the titmice (Plate 1, fig. 14) suggest a four-tined pitchfork, and can 
be better understood from the figure than from any description. Those 


'Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1883, pp. 62-69. 
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THE TONGUES OF BIRDS. 1009 
of the nuthatches, while constructed on the same plan as those of the 


titmice, are more complicated, and resemble a series of rods placed side 


by side. 


The tongues of swifts and swallows (Plate 1, figs. 1-3), just referred to, 
may be called typical insectivorous tongues, since they are found in birds 


whose food consists largely, if not entirely, of insects. 
This style of tongue is slightly fleshy, but not so 
thick as in the seed eaters, and in a great many 
species bears, toward the base, numerous papillie, 
while in others papilla are distributed more or less 
regularly over the tongue. These may be small and 
blunt, or they may assume the form of spines; in any 
case their object appears to be to work food backward 
toward the gullet. Furthermore there is often a plen- 
teous supply of sharp backwardly directed points about 
the glottis, all to the end that food may glide safely 


past the windpipe. The tongues 
of owls( Plate 2, fig. 5), while hav- 
ing an individuality of their own, 
are intermediate between those 
of the goatsuckers and the diurnal birds of prey, 
being rather fleshy and armed with small spines 
on the posterior half. In some birds of prey there 
is a system of large pores opening on the base of 
the tongue, and in advance of the glottis. 

Many water birds, such as gulls, sandpipers, 
rails, and herons, may also be said to have simple 
tengues, and so do at least some of the pigeons 
and fowls. From their simplicity it would seem 
that the tongues of these birds do not play an im- 
portant part, unless, indeed, the slender tongues 
of some of the snipe family have a delicate sense 
of touch which enables them to discriminate in 
the matter of food, and this, from the horny con- 
dition of the tip, seems rather improbable. 

There are other types of tongues found in other 
groups of birds, while there are many birds whose 


Fig. 5. 


tongues have an individuality of their own and 
decline to follow any general pattern; in fact, 
when we come to know more about the tongues 
of birds, that the exceptions are as humerous as 
the resemblances, or, as with the votes on a preliminary ballot, there 
are Many scattering. 

The humming birds, so far as known, have a uniform pattern of 
tongue ( Plate 2, fig. 12), long and slender, deeply cleft, with each slender 
branch bordered with a delicate inrolled membrane, which gives the 
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front half of the tongue the character of a double tube.’ The base of 
the tongue is formed by the soft, fatty, fibrous envelope of the basihyal, 
which stretches like a mass of india rubber when the tongue is pro- 
truded, and, like rubber, contracts when the tongue is retracted. 
Immediately in front of this is the dense cartilaginous sheath of the 
ceratohyals, forming the bulk of the tongue and practically consisting 
of two portions—that investing the bony part of the ceratohyals and 
that surrounding their cartilaginous prolongations. The difference 
between the character of the epidermis of these two parts is such that 
in badly preserved or slightly macerated specimens the anterior part 
may be slipped off intact. If this is done, it will be found to be a 
hollow tube of cartilage, grooved along the middle above and below, 
and slightly grooved along the upper, outer surface. This tube is soon 
divided by a vertical partition, while a little more than halfway 
between base and tip the tongue forks, each branch continuing hollow 
for some distance. A fold, or flange, commences near the base of the 
tongue, on either side, and continues to the tip, growing wider and 


Fig. 7. 


thinner as it proceeds, until along the branches it becomes a very deli- 
cate membrane. As previously stated, it is these two membranous 
portions which become rolled into tubes, and when the tongue of the 
humming bird is spoken of as being tubular, it is these branches which 
are meant. To say that the tongue consists of two parallel muscular 
tubes is quite erroneous, as is the statement that the tubular portion of 
the tongue is drawn back into a muscular sheath. It seems a little 
doubtfal if the tongue of the humming bird can be a true suctorial 
tongue, for the tubes formed by the anterior part of the tongue are not 
long enough to reach the back of the mouth, neither are they tight 
along the edges, although, owing to their small size, liquid would 
undoubtedly rise in them by capillary attraction, Gosse, who observed 
these birds in confinement, seems to furnish the clue to the action of 


‘Much confusion and bickering have been caused by more or less loose descriptions 
of humniing birds’ tongues, unaccompanied by good explanatory figures, and it-has 
been vigorously asserted, and quite as vigorously denied, that the tongue of the 
humming bird was hollow, or tubular. 
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the tongue when he says that in drinking sirup the tongue is protruded 
for half an inch or so and worked rapidly backward and forward. In 
doing this the tip of the tongue would naturally fill with sirup when 
protruded, and when the tongue was retracted it would either be 
brought far enough back for a vacuum to be formed at the base or 
liquid could be forced out by pressing the tip against the roof of the 
mouth as the tongue was 
again extended. 

The tongues of wood- 
peckers (Plate 2, figs. 8, 
9), so far as they have 
been observed, are con- 
structed on one plan, 
being long, slender, and 
pointed, round or ellipti- 
cal in cross section, 
slightly barbed on either 
side at the tip, and with 
the upper surface cov- 
ered with backwardly 
directed spines so min- 
ute that it needs a mag- 
nifying glass to properly 
appreciate them (fig. 7). 
There are no spines at 
the base of the tongue 
itself, as in most birds, 
for the tongue, when re- 
tracted, is withdrawn 
into a sheath, or makes 
its own sheath, as when 
a gloved finger is drawn 
back and the glove 
doubles upon itself. In 
most species the tongue 
is very extensile—the 
sapsuckers (Sphyrapi- 
cus) are exceptions— 
and since, as said in the beginning. the extensibility of the tongue 
depends on the length of the epibranchials, we tind that these are very 
long, in most cases even longer than the head. Such being the case, 
some special provision has to be made for disposing of the hyoid when 
the tongue is retracted, and this provision is obtained as follows: The ae 
two branches of the hyoid pass up over the back of the skull, coming Bie ay 2 
together at the top, and then (usually) turn to the right and continue ; 
onward over the forehead, onward beneath the nostril inte the beak, 
aud thence quite to the tip. Still another method is found in some 
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individuals where the ends of the hyoid curl about the eyeball instead 
of dipping into the beak, but this is found less often than the other, 
The tongues of some species—the flicker, for example—have but one or 
two barbs at the tip, others have half a dozen, and still others twenty 
to thirty, the barbs becoming finer as they become more numerous. 
Finally, in the sapsucker the barbs have degenerated into stiff hairs, 
which, instead of raking backwards, stand out from the side like the 
bristles on a chimney cleaner. 
It is interesting to note the modifications 
_ by which the hyoid is made effective as a 
probe, or spear, since for this last purpose it 
should be as rigid as possible. The two fore- 
most pieces of the hyoid are much reduced 
in size, and are united to form a leaf-shaped 
point, although we have a hint, in the pres- 
ence of a groove or perforation, that this 
point really consists of two bones. The shaft 
of the spear is partly formed by the long 
and slender basihyal and partly by the two 
ceratobranchials, which are brought close 
together when the tongue is protruded. 
These last are attached directly to the rear 
of the basihyal—an arrangement which in- 
creases the power of the thrust. (See fig. 1 e.) 
The ducks have one general type of tongue, 
and while the mergansers differ much from 
the broad-beaked species, as might naturally 
be expected, it is possible here, as among the 
woodpeckers, to see underlying the modifica- 
tions that all are but variations of one type. 
The sides of the tongue are provided with 
several series of overlapping bristles, inter- 
spersed with tooth-like projections, which are 
simply bristles on a large scale, or bristles 
fused together, as the horn of a rhinoceros 
is composed of agglutinated hairs. There 
may be only three or four of these teeth 
toward the base of the tongue, as in the ring- 
necked duck (fig. 8a), or they may preponderate, as in the Canada goose, 
a species ip which they reach the maximum of development, the tongue 
being armed on either side with a row of saw-like teeth. Finally, there 
may be no teeth at all, as in the hooded merganser (fig. 8 b), whose slen- 
der, gutter-shaped tongue bears on its edges only a series of bristles 
pointing obliquely upward. Ordinarily they point obliquely downward, 
suggesting a straw-thatched roof, but in any case their apparent func- 
tion is that of a strainer to aid in securing food. / 
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Other types of tongues are doubtless found in other groups of birds, 
but whatever the general plan on which the tongue is built, the varia- 
tions in the execution of details appear to be almost infinite in num- 
ber, as if nature had striven to have no two tongues exactly alike. 

It is a question of interest to ornithologists whether the tongues of 
birds are modified according to the nature of the food, or whether, 
underlying all modifications, are certain definite plans of structure 
indicative of relationship. If the tongues of birds do bear a direct 
relationship to the character of the food, or the manner in which it is 
taken, we should not be surprised to find that birds which are only dis- 
tantly related have very similar tongues, provided their food or feeding 
habits were similar, while near relatives might be very different in this 
respect. We should also be able in many cases to see the connection 
between the shape of the tongue and the character of the food. On 
the other hand, if the tongue is of any value in classification, it should 
be possible to tell something of a bird’s affinities from an examination 
of the tongue. Theoretically, too, we would suppose that the less the 
tongue was used the smaller the probability of its being adaptively 
modified, and that the chances of finding a likeness between the tongues 
of the various members of a group ought to be greatest in a group in 
which the tongue played an unimportant part in getting or manipulat- 
ing food. Conversely, differences between the tongues of nearly related 
species might be expected if those species used their tongues, while the 
greater the similarity between the two species in the manner of obtain- 
ing food the greater would be the chances of finding their tongues 
modified in the same manner, although small differences might be 
expected since the chance of absolute identity would be small. 

To make a fair test of the correctness or incorrectness of these propo- 
sitions, we should compare nearly related species with entirely different 
food habits, or very distinct species with similar food habits. 

Were we to be guided by the members of a group like the humming 
birds, we would at once say that the tongues did have a decided value 
in classification, since we find that all these little birds have the same 
style of tongue. To offset this, we have the fact that the humming 
birds have all practically the same habits, eat the same kind of food, 
and take it in the same manner, so that really they throw no light on 
the subject. The penguins present an analogous case, for while the 
tongues of all are strikingly similar to one another, the habits and food 
of all are also similar. 

The tongues of woodpeckers, at least those of our North American 
species, can readily be distinguished as such, although they differ con- 
siderably from one another in length and in the amount and character 
ofthe barbing at the tip. It is an easy matter to follow, step by step, 
the changes by which the sharp barbed tongue of the pileated wood- 
pecker is converted into the brushy tongue of the sapsacker, and as 
we puss from species to species we can see the barbs becoming more 
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numerous, longer, and more slender, changing from barbs to bristles 
and from bristles to hairs, until the transformation is complete and the 
spear has become a brush;' or, if we strip off the adaptive disguises, we 
will find that the hyoid, whether long or short, is constructed on the 
same plan, and may see at a glance that Ceophleus and Sphyrapicus 
are akin to one another. At the same time it is an equally easy matter 
to tell considerable of the food and habits of a woodpecker from the 
tongue, to make a guess as to the probable preference of the species for 
animal or vegetable food, and to say whether it spears grubs, eats 
inseets, or probes after ants. Here the tongue apparently points two 
ways, not only indicating relationship, but 
more than hinting at the dietary habits of its 
possessor. 

The tongues of the swifts have a very close 
resemblance to one another, so do those of the 
swallows (Plate 1, figs. 1-3), and the two groups 
are so much alike in this respect that it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to tell 
them apart. Now externally swifts and swal- 
lows are very much alike, their food and the 
mode of taking it is identical, and yet struc- 
turally the two are widely separated, ptery- 
losis, skeleton, muscles, alimentary canal, all 
being different. Here, then, if we followed the 
tongue, we should be at sea, and in this case 
we may feel pretty safe in saying that the 
resemblances between the tongues of swifts 
and swallows are due to the influence of food. 
The case may be further strengthened by show- 
ing that birds not very closely related to either 
swift or swallow resemble them in the general 
* style of their tongues, and this is true of at least the cedar bird and one 
of the trogons (Plate 1, figs. 4 and 5), Priotelus, while further examina- 
tion will probably bring to light further resemblances. 

The owls furnish good examples of similarity of tongues arising from, 
or at least correlated with, similarity in habits, for the genera Megas- 
cops, Asio, Nyctea, Speotyte, and Strix have tongues built on the same 
plan, the main difference being that Strix, which is a long-faced bird, 
has a long tongue. It might perhaps be assumed that because the 
beak was long the tongue would of necessity be long also, but this by 
no means follows, for the short tongues of the long-billed kingfishers 
warn us that there is no necessity in the case at all, and that the length 
ot the bill is no index to the length of the tongue. , 

The opposite state of affairs, differences among related birds, is well 


‘Lucas, F.A. The Tongues of Woodpeckers. Bulletin No. 7, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy. 
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shown in certain finches where members of the same genus even may 
have quite different tongues, although the direct connection between * 
these differences and the character of the food may not be evident. 
The tongues of the several species of the genus Spinus, shown on Plate 

2, figs. 6-10, although constructed on the same general plan, offer con- 

siderable differences of detail, our common goldfinch, Spinus tristis, 

being the most highly specialized. The members of the genus Melo- 

spiza differ even more among themselves, and while Lincoln’s sparrow, a 

M. lincolni, may have the tip of the tongue perfectly simple, the song ews 
sparrow, . fasciata, has the tip quite elaborately fringed. So common 
a bird as the English sparrow has an aristocratically unique tongue, 
quite unlike that of any of his relatives on this side of the Atlantic, +. 
and still other finches might be adduced to show how great is the range 
of form in this family.' 

The hooded and the red-breasted mergansers are quite different from 
each other in their tongues, and yet, so far as we know, there is not 
sufficient difference in the nature of their food to account for this dis- 
crepancy; neither does the fact that they have been deemed sufficiently 
far apart to be placed in two distinct genera signify, for the swifts and 
swallows show that birds belonging in different suborders even may 
have very similar tongues. 

The reasons for the modifications of the tongue of the red-breasted 
merganser are evident; the two rows of sharp, reverted spines on the 
tongue, which are more nearly teeth than are the serrations of the bill, 
are to help the bill in catching and swallowing small fishes, while the 
feathering of the edge may be to aid in capturing still smaller fry, 
although it is quite as probable a hint of affinity with the other ducks, 
The tongue of the hooded merganser, which is like that of a duck 
reversed, is a puzzle whose solution calls for a better knowledge of the 
food and habits of the bird. 

Finally, not to needlessly multiply instances of differences between 
the tongues of related species, it may be said that while the petrels 
have much similarity in food and habits they differ very materially in 
the matter of tongues. 

It is next in order to produce circumstantial evidence in the shape of 
tongues whose peculiarities can be apparently explained by the char- 
acter of the food or known habits of feeding, in order to demonstrate 2 
the close relations between the two. The number of evident adapta- elie 
tions would undoubtedly be very much increased could we observe 
birds more closely in their native state, for we might then see the rela- ae 
tion some curious tongue bore to some special kind of food, or catch v ae 
the particular trick of manipulation for which it was adapted. 

Most insectivorous birds swallow their prey without any special 
manipulation, and this, to a great extent, is true of the fruit eaters. 


'Lueas, Frederic A. The Taxonomic Value of the Tongue in Birds. The Auk, 
XII, No. 2, April, 1896, pp. 109-115. 
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Graminivorous birds either need, or find it advantageous to have, some 
special device for getting seeds or for husking them before they are swal- 
lowed, and these have fleshy tongues, which, together with the char- 
acter of the tip, must enable them to hold seeds well while removing 
the husk. Apparently the delicacy of the tongue is no direct criterion 
of the quality of the work done by it, for the cow bunting, which cleans 
small seeds most dexterously, is by no means remarkable for the char- 
acter of its tongue, and, on the other hand, it is not easy to see why the 
song sparrow should have a tongue so finely fringed at the tip. 

Stich scoop-like tongues as those of the cross-bill and goldfinch (Plate 
1, figs. 6 and 11) seem to bear a direct relation to the procuring of food 
and to be specially designed for extracting seeds. Were thistles in 
seed the year around, the tongue of Spinus tristis would be a clear case 
of adaptation, for it appears admirably fitted either for gathering thistle 
seeds or for removing the husks after they are gathered. However, Mr. 
Palmer tells me that the gullet of the goldfinch often contains finely-com- 
minuted food, almost in the condition of dough, and the tongue is very 
likely the instrument by which this state is brought about. Knowing 
that the shore lark feeds largely on small grass seeds, the tongue is seen 
to be a nice little scoop for collecting them, while the miniature pitch- 
forks of the titmice (Plate 1, fig. 14) are equally good instruments for 
picking spiders, eggs of insects, and similar food, out of the crevices 
into which these little birds are perpetually prying, although it would 
apparently be more efficient could it be protruded farther. 

The brush-tongued birds, the South American Coerebide and the 
honeysuckers of the Sandwich Islands and Australia, are good exam- 
ples of similarity of tongue structure in very different birds due to 
adaptation for a certain kind of food or method of obtaining it. These 
birds frequent flowering trees, either for the nectar of the blossoms or 
for the insects which lurk therein, or for both, and their tongues are 
all more or less extensile, and brushy at the tip. Whether the liquid 
is actually sucked up or whether it is dipped up by the tongue tip as 
by a swab, the result attained is the same. 

Some of the brush-tongued birds certainly eat insects and spiders, 
but the tongue would seem to be as well adapted for sweeping up these 
as for sucking up sweets. Moreover, it should be remembered that a 
tongue may be a special adaptation for a given kind of food, procured 
at certain seasons of the year, and therefore specially desirable only 
for a short time. Or a bird may prefer a particular kind of food, and 
yet eat something else when that is not to be had, just as the hairy 
and downy woodpeckers have tongues specially adapted for spearing 
grubs, and still eat beechnuts. We know that humming birds are 
fond of sweets, and we are equally certain that the bulk of their food 
consists of insects,’ and if they dine on one and make their dessert of the 


‘Lucas, Frederic A. The Food of Humming Birds. The Auk, X, No. 4, October, 
1893, pp. 311-315. 
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other, the adaptive features of the tongue can still be accounted for. 
So the fact that the honeycreepers eat berries and the honeysuckers 
and sunbirds spiders and insects does not disprove the primary adap- 
tation of their tongues for getting nectar. At the same time it is to 
be noted that tubular and brushy tongues occur only (?) 
in birds of tropical or subtropical regions, where flowers 
are to be found throughout a great part of the year. 
The woodpeckers afford a good illustration of the 
modifications of the tongue according to the nature of 
the food, for in this group each variation in the tongue 
appears to be accompanied by a corresponding varia- 
tion in the general character of the 
food.' The flicker has fewer barbs 
on its tongue than any other species; 
also it has one of the longest tongues 
and the largest salivary glands. Now, 
the flicker eats more ants than any 
other species, these insects constitut- 
ing about forty per cent of its food, 
and it not only obtains them from the 
surface of the ground but by probing = 
for them in anthills. The three-toed 
woodpecker heads the list of eatersof | 
grubs, and this bird has, in addition he 
to a long and fairly well barbed ae 
tongue, an unusually good bill for ti 


With 
Fig. 11. 


cutting into trees; in fact, it may be 
sail that the two go together, for 
similar conditions are found in other 
species. The little downy woodpecker comes next as 
a destroyer of wood-boring larve, unless it should be 
exceeded by the great pileated woodpecker, with its 
powerful beak and sharp tongue. The sapsucker 
seems to eat no boring grubs, but as an ant-eater it 
stands next the flicker, the contents of its stomach 
averaging thirty-six per cent of ants. It is, as its 
popular name implies, a drinker of the sap of sweet 
trees, and it also preys upon the flies and otherinseets 
which are attracted by theexuding sap. The brushy 
tongue (fig. 11) is well adapted for procuring such 
articles in the bill of fare, but it is quite useless for extracting grubs from 
their hiding places, being barbless and capable of but little extension. 
The red-headed woodpeckers, although possessed of very extensile 
tongues, have these organs rather feebly barbed, while they also have 


Fig. 12. 


'Beal, F. E. L. Preliminary Report on the Food of Woodpeckers. < Bulletin 
No. 7, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy. 
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pointed, little compressed beaks, not well adapted for cutting into wood, 
and the members of the genus Melanerpes are seemingly more fond of 
fruit than are any other species, and they are the most omnivorous 
of the North American woodpeckers. 

In all these cases the relation between form and food is plain, but 
there are many others in which peculiarities of the tongue imply modi- 
fication for some special end without that end being obvious. Such is 
the case with the penguins, whose curious spiny tongues (fig. 12) must 
play some definite part in their domestic economy, but whether modified 
for the catching of fish, crustaceans, or squids is not quite clear, 
although such tongues would seem to be well adapted for catching 
small crustaceans. 

The tongues of our American vultures too should have some bear- 
ing on their diet, and possibly their hollow shape and roughened edges 
are for the purpose of rasping meat from bones, although it may be 
that the adaptation is to quite a different end. The long, slender, 
feathery tongues of toucans present another riddle which can only be 
answered by one having full knowledge of their habits, although it 
certainly seems a curious adjunct to the stout beak with which it is 
associated. 

From what has been said above it will be seen that, in a large num- 
ber of cases, there is certainly a clear relation between the shape of the 
tongue and the character of the food; that some closely related birds 
differ as to their tongues while distant relatives present similarities 
that seem to be connected with similarities in their food, and that, on 
the whole, the modifications of the tongue appear to be adaptive and 
do not offer characters that can be safely used ip classification. 

A final point, deserving of study, is that of the changes which take 
place during growth and the rapidity with which they are performed, 
As is well known, the bills of long-beaked birds are acquired after 
hatching, and long tongues grow in a like manner, such a slender, exten- 

sile tongue as that of the humming bird being developed between the 
time the young emerges from the egg and the date of quitting the 
nest. The first indication of the long branches into which the tongue 
is ultimately divided consists of a little notch in the tip, while there is 
only the merest rudiment of the membrane which is to border these 
branches (Plate 2, figs. 10-15). 

The growth of the tongue, and of the hyoid as well, must be quite 

as rapid in woodpeckers as in humming birds, for in a full-tledged 

nestling of the downy woodpecker, a species which is provided with 

one of the longest of tongues when adult, the hyoid barely reached 

to the center of the skull, between the eyes. The same specimen 

showed also that the barbs at the tip of the tongue are developed com. 

paratively late, for the only trace of spines in this bird, which would 

have soon quitted the nest, was a number of retlexed hairs represent- 

ing the upper series on the tongue of the sapsucker. It seems prob- 
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able that the barbs make their appearance at, or shortly after, the time 
the bird leaves the nest, when the young cease to be fed and begin to 
feed themselves, but a little positive evidence in the shape of speci- 
mens is needed to settle the question. 

In birds with shorter tongues than those just described the changes 
during growth are, naturally, not so marked; but even in tongues like 
those of the chimney swift and screech owl there is a very obvious 
difference between the tongue of the embryo, or nestling, and that of 
the adult. 

The question of growth with its change of form connected with 
change of food, or in the manner of getting it, is worthy of careful con- 
sideration, but perhaps the most interesting problem presented by the 
tongues of birds is whether underlying the infinite modifications of 
the tongue are certain definite forms which may be of use in classifica- 
tion, or whether these forms are all cases of adaptation to particular 
kinds of food. 

The evidence seems to point plainly in the latter direction, but what 
is needed is a large collection of carefully sifted and assorted facts. 


Fig. 13. 
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EXPLANATION OF TEXT FIGURES. 


Fig. 1. Relation of the hyoid to the tongue. 


Fig. 


Fig. 


Fig. 


Fig. 
Fig. 


Fig. 


Fig. 


Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 


12. 


a. Hyoid of Pewee, Sayornis fuscus. 
b. Hyoid of Cormorant, Phalacrocorar urile. 
ce. Hyoid of Muscovy Duck, Cairina moschata. 
d. Hyoid of Humming-bird, Selasphorus rufus. 
e. Hyoid of Flicker, Colaptes auratus. 
All figures drawn to the same absolute scule. 
ch. Ceratohyal. 
bh. Basihyal. 
bb. Basibranchial. 
eb. Ceratobranchial. 


. Changes produced in tongues by wear. 


a. Tip of tongue of Cape May Warbler, Dendroica tigrina, unworn. 

b. Tip of tongue of Mourning Warbler, Geothlypis philadelphia, much worn. 

ce. Tip of tongue of Chestnut-sided Warbler, Dendroica pennsylvanica, 
unworn. 


All figures greatly enlarged. 


. Modifications of tubular and brushy tongues. 


. Connecticut Warbler, Geoth/ypis agilis. 

. Honeysucker, Hemignathus olivaceus. 

. Honey Creeper, Certhiola bahamensis. 

. Australian Honeysucker, Tropidorhynchus sp. 

. Tip of tongue of Honey Creeper, Certhiola bahamensis. 
All figures much enlarged. 


one 


. Principal muscles of the tongue, after Gadow. 


eg. Ceratoglossus. 
gh. Geniokyoideus, 
sth. Stylohyoideus 
trh. Tracheohyoideus. 


. Tongue of a Goatsucker, Nyctidromus albicollis, enlarged. 


. Tongue of a hawk, Archibuteo lagopus sancii-joannis, showing system of pores, 


enlarged. 


. Spines on basal portion of tongues of Woodpeckers, greatly enlarged. 


n. Dryobates scalaris. 
o. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. 


a. Tongue of Ming-necked Duck, Aythya collaris, enlarged. 
b. ‘Pongue of Merganser, Merganser serrator, enlarged. 


. Tongue of Canada Goose, Bernicla canadensis, somewhat enlarged. 
. Tongue of Belted Kingfisher, Ceryle aleyon, enlarged. 


. Tongue of Sap Sucker, Sphyrapicus varius, enlarged. 


Tongue of Penguin, Aptenodytes longirostris, slightly enlarged. 


. Head of Flicker, Colaptes auratus, with tongue protruded. 
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THE ONTONAGON COPPER BOWLDER IN THE 
U. 8. NATIONAL MUSEUM. 
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THE ONTONAGON COPPER BOWLDER IN THE U.S. NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. 


By CHARLES Moore. 


In a corner of the National Museum a bowlder of pative copper, 
weighing perhaps three tons, rests upon a plain wooden base. Trans- 
ferred to the Museum from the Patent Office, in 1858, the copper frag- 

‘ment was accompanied by no records, and this paper has been written 
with the view of tracing the intricate but interesting story of the once 
celebrated Ontonagon bowlder. 

Worshipped as a manitou by the superstitions Indians during 
uncounted years, the siren of mining adventurers while yet the flag 
of England floated over the Lake Country, the objective point of haz- 
ardous expeditions by explorer and scientist, the Ontonagon bowlder 
has never been so left to itself as it has been during the half century 
that has elapsed since it was brought to the national capital, where 
the expectation was that all eyes might gaze upon it as the represent- 
ative of national wealth and enterprise. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century the Jesuit missionaries 
and the French explorers, penetrating the wildernesses about Lake 
Superior, found among the most treasured possessions of the Indians 
pieces of copper weighing from 10 to 20 pounds. Often these frag- 
ments of copper were regarded as household gods, and from an 
indefinite past had been transmitted from generation to generation. 
Tradition also told of larger masses of copper situated at several 
points along the shores of the great lake, whose shifting sands often 
covered up the bowlders for years at a time, thus causing the super- 
stitious savages to declare that their offended deities had disappeared 
for a season.' 

In 1667 a piece of copper weighing a hundred pounds was brought 
to Father Dablon. “The savages,” he reports,’ *do not all agree as to 
the place whence this copper was derived. Some say it came from 
where the [Ontonagon} River begins; others say close to the lake; and 
others from the forks and along the eastern bank.” Whether the 


‘Journal du Voyage du Pére Claude Allouez, Relation de la Nouvelle France, en 
VAnnée 1667. Sagard, p. 589. Voyages of Pierre Esprit Radisson, Third Voyage. 

*Relation of 1670. 
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Dablon fragment was a float piece of copper, or whether it was a por- 
tion broken from the great rock, it is impossible to say. The reference 
of the Jesuit father, however, makes it evident that at the time when 
he wrote, the Indians were familiar with the copper region along the 
Ontonagon, on the west bank of the west fork of which river the great 
bowlder lay when discovered by white men. 

In 1669 the French Government sent Louis Joliet to Lake Superior 
to search for the deposits of copper so often referred to in the relations 
of the missionaries, but he got no farther than Sault Ste. Marie, and 
three years later he turned aside from such material pursuits to 
accomplish, in company with Father Marquette, the discovery of the 
Mississippi River. So far as authentic records go, the first white man 
to visit the Ontonagon bowlder was Alexander Henry, an English 
adventurer, and he saw it to his cost. Shortly after England acquired 
Canada from France, Henry established himself as a trader at Macki- 
nace, and his narrow escape from death at the hands of the savages in 
the massacre at that post in 1763 forms one of the most thrilling chap- 
ters of Parkman’s “Conspiracy of Pontiac,” and is also the basis of 
Mrs. Catherwood’s more recent story, “The White Islander.” 

In 1771, lured doubtless by the mass of copper at the forks of the 
Ontonagon, Henry and his associates undertook to pierce the bluffs of 
clay and red sandstone which bordered that stream,' in the hope of find- 
ing the vein whence the bowlder came. Only complete ignorance of 
the geology of the Lake Superior region can explain what Doctor 
Houghton calls “these Quixotic trials ;”? and complete failure was the 
natural result. 

In 1819, General Lewis Cass made the first explorations of the Lake 
Superior region that were undertaken by this Government. Turning 
from their path, his party ascended the Ontonagon River for 30 miles 
to visit the mass of copper whose existence, says Cass, had long been 
known. “Common report,” he writes to John C, Calhoun, Secretary of 
War, “has greatly magnified the quantity, though enough remains, even 
aftera rigid examination, to render it a mineralogical curiosity. Instead 
of being a mass of pure copper, it is rather copper embedded in a hard 
rock, and the weight probably does not exceed 5 tons, of which the rock 
is much the larger part. It was impossible to procure any specimens, 
for such was its hardness that our chisels broke like glass. I intend to 
send some Indians in the spring to procure the necessary specimens. 
As Il understand the nature of the substance, we can now furnish them 
with such tools as will effect the object. I shall, on their return, send 
you such specimens as you may wish to retain for the Government or 
to distribute as cabinet specimens to the various literary institutions of 
the country.”* 


‘Henry, Alexander. Travels and Adventures in Canada. New York, 1809, p. 231. 

*Bradish, Alvah. Memoir of Douglas Houghton. Detroit, 1889, p. 204. | 

Smith, W.L.G. Life and Times of Lewis Cass. New York, 1856, p. 133, Cass 
never saw the rock, as he himself says in Senate Report 260, 28th Congress, 1st session, 
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Doctor Henry R. Schoolcraft, who was a member of the Cass expedi- 
tion, says that the bowlder was found on the edge of the river, directly 
opposite an island and at the foot of a lofty clay bluff, the face of which 
appears at a former time to have slipped into the river, carrying with 
it detached blocks and rounded masses of granite, hornblende, and 
other rock, and with them the mass of copper in question. ‘The shape 
of the rock,” he says, “is very irregular. Its greatest length is 3 feet 
8 inches; its greatest breadth, 3 feet 4 inches, and it may altogether 
contain 11 cubic feet. In size it considerably exceeds the great mass 
of native iron found some years ago upon the banks of the Red River, 
in Louisiana, and now deposited among the collections of the New 
York Historical Society, but, on account of the admixture of rocky 
matter, is inferior in weight. Henry, who visited it in 1766, estimates 
its weight at 5 tons; but, after examining it with scrupulous attention, 
I do not think the weight of metallic copper in the rock exceeds 2,200 
pounds. The quantity may, however, have been much diminished 
since its first discovery, and the marks of chisels and axes upon it, with 
the broken tools lying around, prove that portions have been cut off 
and carried away.”! 

Schoolcraft calls attention to the fact that the connection of the 
bowlder with substances foreign to the immediate section of the 
country where it lies, “indicates a removal from its original bed, while 
the intimate connection of the metal and matrix, and the complete 
envelopment of individual masses of copper by the rock, point to a 
common and contemporaneous origin, whether that be referable to the 
agency of caloric or water.” 

Schoolcraft gives a view of the copper rock (see Plate 2) taken from 
a point below the mass of copper, looking up the river; and from the 
picture one readily understands with what difficulty the mass was 
removed. The story of that removal is now to be told. 

The party sent by Cass were not so fortunate as he anticipated they 
would be. They cut about thirty cords of wood, which they placed 
about the bowlder, and then set fire to the pile. When the copper was 
well heated, they dashed water upon it, but the only result was to 
detach pieces of quartz rock adhering to the native copper. The party, 
having become disheartened, left the country, having moved the rock 4 
or 5 feet from the bank of the river; nor did the Barbeau party, who 
went from Sault Ste. Marie two years later, have any better success. 
It so happened, however, that Mr. Joseph Spencer, a member of the 
Cass expedition, told the story of the copper rock to Mr. Julius Eldred, 
a hardware merchant of Detroit; and for sixteen years this enter- 
prising man schemed and planned how he might succeed where others 
had failed.’ 


‘Narrative Journal of Travels through the Northwestern regions of the United 
States, etc. Albany, 1821, pp. 175-178. 
* John Jones, Jr., in the New York Weekly Herald, October 28, 1843, 
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Until the report made by the State geologist of Michigan, Doctor 
Douglass Houghton, in 1841, there had been no authentic or trustworthy 
statements in regard to the copper-bearing rocks of Lake Superior;' 
but within four years trom the date of that report the mineral lands 
from the tip of Keweenaw Point to the Ontonagon River were overrun 
with prospectors, the great majority of whom left dollars where they 
found pennies. It isin Doctor Houghton’s report that the best scientific 
account of the copper rock is to be found. “I have thus far,” he says, 
“omitted to allude particularly to the large mass of native copper which 
has been so long known to exist in the bed of the Ontonagon River, 
lést, perhaps, this isolated mass might be confounded with the veins of 
the mineral district. That this mass has once occupied a place in some 
one of these veins is quite certain, but it is now perfectly separated 
from its original condition and appears simply as a loose transported 
bowlder. * * * Thecopper bowlder is associated with rocky matter, 
which in all respects resembles that associated with that metal in some 
portions of the mines before described, the rocky matter being bound 
together with innumerable strings of metal; but a very considerable 
portion of the whole is copper in a state of purity. While this mass of 
native copper can not fail to excite much interest, from its great size 
and purity, it must be borne in mind that it isa perfectly isolated mass, 
having no connection with any other; nor does the character of the 
country lead to the inference that veins of the metal occur in the imme- 
diate vicinity, though the mineral district crosses the country at a dis- 
tance of but a few miles.” 

Leaving for the moment the question as to the origin of the copper 
rock, let us follow its history. Prior to 1543 not a pound of copper had 
been shipped commercially from Lake Superior. The billion and a half 
pounds which have been taken from that region have been mined since 
that year, and more than half that product has been taken from a mine 
discovered since the war of the rebellion ended. The Ontonagon bowl- 
der was not regarded primarily in a commercial light; for its market 
value as ingot copper could not have exceeded $600.2. Mr. Eldred’s 
object in transporting it to the lower lakes was to exhibit it for money 
in the various cities of the East. It was a curiosity. As Senator Wood- 
bridge said, it was “a splendid specimen of the mineral wealth of the 
‘Far West.’” 

In 1841 Mr. Eldred arranged with Samuel Ashman, of Sault Ste. 
Marie, to act as his interpreter in the purchase of the copper rock from 
the Chippewa Indians, on whose lands it was situated. Obtaining a 
trading license from Mr. Ord, the Government agent, the two men set 
out for the mouth of the Ontonagon, where they met the chiefs and con- 
claded the purchase for #150, of which sum $45 was paid i in n cash at the 


aw hittlesey, Charles, in Smithsonian Contributions, Vol. XIII. 
2Senate Report on Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation, 1893, I, p. 70, 
gives the prices of copper tor sixty years. 
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time, and the remainder was paid in goods two years later. The party 
then proceeded about 26 miles up the river, climbed the high hill 
which intervened between the main stream and that point on the fork 
where the rock was situated, and raised it on skids. More than this 
they could not do; nor did they have greater success the following 
summer. 

In 1843 Mr. Eldred started from Detroit with wheels and castings 
for a portable railway and car; and to protect his property rights, he 
secured from General Walter Cunningham, the United States mineral 
agent, a permit to occupy for mining purposes the section of land on 
which the bowlder stood. Arriving at the rock, Mr. Eldred was sur- 
prised and chagrined to find it in possession of a party of Wisconsin 
miners under the direction of Colonel Hammond, who had located the 
land under a permit made directly by the Secretary of War to Turner 
and Snyder, and by their agent transferred to Hammond. The only 
thing to do was to buy the rock again, and this Mr. Eldred did, paying 
for it $1,365, 

It took a week for the party of 21 persons to get the rock up the 
50-foot hill near the river; then they cut timbers and made a stout 
wooden railway track, placed the rock on the car, and moved it with 
capstan and chains as houses are moved. For four miles and a half, 
over hills 600 feet high, through valleys and deep ravines; through 
thick forests where the path had to be cut; through tangled under- 
brush, the home of pestiferous mosquitoes, this railway was laid and 
the copper bowlder was transported; and when at last the rock was 
lowered to the main stream, nature smiled on the labors of the work- 
men by sending a freshet to carry their heavily laden boat over the 
lower rapids and down to the lake.’ 

While arranging transportation to Sault Ste. Marie, Mr. Eldred was 
confronted by an order from the Secretary of War to General Cun- 
ningham directing him to seize the copper rock for transportation to 
Washington. “The persons claiming the rock have no right to it,” 

says Secretary Porter, “but justice and equity would require that they 
be amply compensated for the trouble and expense of its removal from 
its position on the Ontonagon to the lake; and for this purpose Gen- 
eral C, will examine into their accounts and allow them the costs, 
compensating them fully and fairly therefor, the sum, however, not to 
exceed $700, * * * If they set up a claim for the ownership of the 
article itself, that is not admitted or recognized, and their redress, if 
they have any, will be by an application to Congress,.”? 


' Jones’s letter in New York Herald. I have carefully examined the statements 


“made by Mr. Alfred Meads in the Ontonagon Miner of June 22, 1895, assigning to 


James Kirk Paul, the founder of the town of Ontonagon, the credit of bringing 
down the rock. Undoubtedly Captain Paul was in the party, but the proof is con- 
clusive that all work was done under the direction of Mr. Eldred. 

* War Department MSS. Letters Cunningham to Porter, August 28, 1843; Maynadier 
to Porter, September 27, 1843, and Porter's indorsement. 
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The sum mentioned by the Secretary being manifestly too small to 
compensate Mr. Eldred “fully and fairly,” General Cunningham allowed 
the latter to transport the rock to Detroit, and promised that if the 
curiosity was ordered to Washington, Mr. Eldred should be placed in 
charge of it. On October 11, 1843, the bowlder was landed in Detroit! 
and placed on exhibition for a fee of 25 cents; and among those who 
embraced the opportunity to visit it was Henry R. Schoolcraft, who 
renewed an acquaintance with the copper monarch, formed twenty- 
three years before.2 After less than a month of uninterrupted posses- 
sion, United States District Attorney George C. Bates informed Mr. 
Eldred that the revenue cutter Erie was waiting at Detroit to receive 
the rock for transportation to the capital; and on November 9 the 
bowlder started on its long journey,’ by way of Buffalo, the Erie Canal, 
and New York City, to Georgetown, District of Columbia. Mr. Eldred 
accompanied it as far as New York, and met it at Georgetown with a 
dray, by which it was hauled to the Quartermaster’s Bureau of the 
War Department and deposited in the yard, where it remained until 
sometime subsequent to 1855.‘ 

Mr. Eldred now appealed to Congress for redress; and it so happened 
that in the Senate William Woodbridge, of Michigan, was chairman 
of the Committee on Public Lands. An exhaustive report on the sub- 
ject was made at the first session of the Twenty-eighth Congress, and 
three years later, by an act approved January 26, 1847, the Secretary 
of War was authorized “to allow and settle upon just and equitable 


'Farmer’s History of Detroit and Michigan, calendar of dates. 

*Schooleraft, Henry R. The American Indians. Rochester, 1851. 

Treasury Department MSS. Letters from Secretary Spencer to Captain Knapp, 
September 29, 1843; Knapp to Spencer, November 11, 1843; Captain Heintzelman’s 
receipt, November 11, 1843. 

* Roberts’s Sketches of Detroit, 1855. 

Doctor Thomas Wilson, of the National Museum, a second cousin of Cyrus Menden- 
hall, who was one of the early proprietors and workers of copper mines in Lake 
Superior (probably from 1840 to 1855 or 1856), contributes the following informa- 
tion, which is of interest in this connection: ‘My uncle, Thomas Mercer, when a 
young man, went from Columbiana County, Ohio, to Lake Superior as an assistant 
to his cousin. In about 1848 he came down from Lake Superior, by way of the 
canal, from Cleveland to Beaver with one of these immense masses of copper. He 
dined en reute at my father’s house at New Brighton, and in his company after 
dinner I rode with him on the boat as far as Rochester. I remember the appear- 
ance of the nugget of copper very well. It was as large or larger than the one in 
the National Museum, and when I saw the latter, I thought it was the same which I 
had seen on the boat. I learned from my father that the mass which we saw on 
the boat was taken to Pittsburg, under the belief that it would prove of consider- 
able profit to its owners. It turned out to be a loss, however, owing to their 


inability to melt it or to cut it, or in any way divide or separate it into small’ 


enough pieces to handle, They built a fire over it as it stood in the yard. How 
they then treated it I do not know; nor do I know that, with all this labor, it was 
finally reduced, It brought no profit to the original owners.’’ Dr. Wilson,thinks 
that there must have been two or more of these large copper nuggets which were 
brought down the lakes from Lake Superior. 
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terms the accounts of Julius Eldred and sons for their time' and- 
expenses in purchasing and removing the mass of native copper com- 
monly called the copper rock.” The sum thus paid was $5,664.98, 

From the yard of the old War Department to the National Museum 
is not a long journey for so traveled a rock, and we need spend no time 
on it. There is, however, another and a really important question as 
to the origin of the bowlder. Accepting the statements of Schoolcraft 
and Doctor Houghton that the copper rock as found was an isolated 
mass, but that it undoubtedly came from one of the veins in the narrow 
copper belt, let us examine the results of explorations made since 
their-day. 

During the winter of 1847-48 Mr. Samuel O. Knapp, the agent of the 
Minnesota mine, observed on the present location of that mine a curi- 
ous depression in the soil, caused, as he conjectured, by the disintegra- 
tion of a vein. Following up these indications, he came upon a cavern, 
the home of several porcupines. On clearing out the rubbish, he 
found many stone hammers; and at a depth of 18 feet he came upon a 
mass of native copper 10 feet long, 3 feet wide, and nearly 2 feet thick.’ 
Its weight was more than 6 tons. This mass was found resting upon 
billets of oak supported by sleepers of the same wood. There were 
three courses of billets and two courses of sleepers. The wood had 
lost all its consistency, so that a knife blade penetrated it as easily as 
if it had been peat; but the earth packed about the copper gave that a 
firm support. By means of the cobwork the miners had raised the 
mass about 5 feet, or something less than one-quarter of the way to the 
mouth of the pit. The marks of fire used to detach the copper from 
the rock showed that the early miners were acquainted with a process 
used with effect by their suecessors. This fragment had been pounded 
until every projection was broken off and then had been left, when and 
for what reason is still unknown.’ From similar pits on the same loca- 
tion came ten cart loads of ancient hammers, one of which weighed 394 
pounds and was fitted with two grooves for a double handle. There 
were also found a copper gad, a copper chisel with a socket in which 
was the remains of a copper handle, and fragments of wooden bailing 
bowls. At the Mesnard mine, in 1862, was found an 18-ton bowlder 
that the “ancient miners” had moved 48 feet fom its original bed. 


‘In ‘Senate Report 260, Twenty-vighth Congress, | first session, Mr. Eldred relates 
his trials and final success. Several of the official communications quoted in this 
article are printed in that report. The existence of the report, however, was devel- 
oped from the communications which were kindly furnished we by Colonel F. C. Ains- 
worth, chief of the Record and Pension Division of the War Department; Captain 
C, T. Shoemaker, chief of the Revenue-Cutter Service, and Honorable T. Strobo 
Farrow, Auditor of the Treasury for the War Department. 

2Foster & Whitney’s Report. House Ex. Doc. 69, Thirty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, p. 159. 

3A cut and a full description of this find is given by Colonel Whittlesey in his 
article on Ancient Copper Mining in the cape Superior Region, Smithsonian Contri- 
butions to Knowledge, XIII. 
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The fact that growing in the débris of one of these ancient pits was 
a hemlock having 395 annular rings places the date of the excava- 
tions before the days of Columbus. That they were made by a race 
distinct from the present Indians is inferred from the fact that the 
Indians knew nothing of copper in place; and they had no traditions 
of the ancient copper mines which cover the entire copper belt, and 
which have been to modern miners the best indications of the presence: 
of that metal. Within 2 miles of one of these “ancient diggings,” 
as they are called, the copper rock was found. 

The question here arises, Was the Ontonagon bowlder detached by 
glacial action and carried southwesterly along the drift to the point 
whence eventually it dropped into the bed of tie river; or is it the 
product of the mining operations of that busy people whose well-built 
boats with each recurring summer in past ages dotted the clear waters 
of Lake Superior, and whose keen search led them to the outcrops of 
copper as well among the inhospitable thickets of the mainland as on 
the wave-lashed islands of the greatest of lakes? 

Such is the question propounded by Mr. Edwin J. Hulbert, who 
spent the best years of his life in a study of the copper country ; and 
whose recently published work on ‘The Calumet Conglomerate” 
marks him as the most scientific explorer who ever accomplished great 
results in the Lake Superior copper country. Doubtless the question 
is unanswerable ; but whether nature or man tore the copper rock from 
its original home, it stands to-day as the first considerable shipment of 
copper from the Lake Superior region and the largest mass ever taken 
away from a mine. It is unique also in this: The mines of the Ontona- 
gon region belong to the past. The great Minnesota mine from which 
a 500-ton bowlder, valued at over $200,000, was taken, and whose 
stockholders received $50 for every dollar they put in, has long ago 
been surpassed by the Calumet & Hecla, whose ore contains but an 
insignificant proportion of mass copper. There are no more masses of 
virgin copper to be found ; and the Ontonagon bowlder is not only the 
first, but it is also the last remaining representative of its kind. 
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TAXIDERMICAL METHODS IN THE LEYDEN MUSEUM, 
HOLLAND. 


By R. W. Suurevpt, 


Associate in Zoilogy, U. 8. National Museum. 


Since publishing my “Scientific Taxidermy for Museums,”' a num- 
ber of well-known taxidermic artists in the museums of America and 
Europe have written me concerning the various methods employed in 
their art in the institutions they represent. There has also been pub- 
lished a work by Mr. Montagu-Browne, entitled “ Artistic and Scien- 
tific Taxidermy and Modeling.”? So far as the criticism of this last 
volume has come to me, it would appear that it has by no means been 
received with favor, either here or upon the Continent. Its main 
defects, however, will be pointed out by me in another connection soon, 
and will be only incidentally referred to in the present paper. 

Of all th reports recently received, no one has excited my interest 
more, or apparently contained suggestions of greater positive value, 
than has a MS., illustrated by a large series of photographs, received 
from Mr. H. H. ter Meer, jr., on the staff of and preparator to the 
Museum of Natural History, of Leyden, Holland. This communication 
is so full and the photographs so instructive that it commends itself to 
taxidermists at large, and especially to those of this country, where 
the methods in this art are now attracting so much attention. 

For many years Mr. H. H. ter Meer, jr., and his father have been 
engaged on the taxidermical work done in the Leyden Museum, where 
Doctor J. Biittikofer is conservator, and where Doctor Fredericus A, 
Jentick is in charge as director. Judging from the plates in my work 
upon “Scientific Taxidermy for Museum,” these gentlemen all speak in 
the highest possible terms of the artistic work in this line that has up 
to the present time been accomplished in the U. S. National Museum. 
Especial delight is expressed upon examining the achievements in 
modeling the marine invertebrates, and “ the mounting of the fowls, 
pigeons, and parrots,” and the wild turkey called forth expressions of 
the most extravagant praise. Among the mammals, the bisons, the 


‘Report U. S. National Museum, 1892, pp. 369-436. 
*London, Adam & Charles Black. 1896. 
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zebra, the tiger, and the rhinoceros, mounted by Jenness Richardson, 
came in for the most favorable criticism, and this was given without 
stint. 

It is with no little envy, and with still more regret, that Mr. H. H. ter 
Meer compares the advantageous circumstances under which the finished 
pieces of work are placed upon exhibition at the National Museum, as 
contrasted with what happens to them at Leyden, where the build- 
ing is old, and where “the animals, instead of being placed in groups, 
are packed away in a compact throng in dark cases, one animal admir- 
ing the tail of the other.” ! 

Further discouragement is experienced from the fact that the Dutch 
biologists filling the more influential positions do not exert themselves, 
either by pen or word, to powerfully promote the art among them. 
There are, further, no organized taxidermical societies in the country, 
and little or no literature is produced to assist the taxidermic artist. 
Mr. H. H. ter Meer, jr., is a firm believer in and advocate of the higher 
education of taxidermists, as set forth in the aforesaid “ Scientific 
Taxidermy for Museums,” and he takes occasion to express himself 
very forcibly to that effect. Pleasure is expressed at the fact that the 
American taxidermists are thoroughly alive to the question that the 
day is well past when the workman can hope to produce satisfactory 
results by “stuffing skins of the forms they intend to preserve” instead 
of by the use of the model and the manikin. 

For some years past Mr. H. H. ter Meer has practiced what Kerr, his 
able instructor, had taught him, and with “ extraordinary dexterity” 
he sews strips of tow side by side upon the sculptured body of the 
mammal, in such a manner as to exactly imitate the superficial muscles 
and other parts in the way they occur in nature. Mammals’ heads are 
“earved out of peat,” and it “does not matter out of what substance 
a mammal is modeled, provided the form is reproduced exactly as it 
would be were the animal alive, and that it is possible to drive pins 
in it without bursting or breaking the artificially prepared body, in 
order to press the skin into the hollows between the muscles.” It is 
especially enjoined that the prepared model of the animal’s body be 
the exact reproduction of the original, before the skin is drawn over 
it, in order to obviate the necessity of subsequently introducing any 
additional filling between it and the latter. Kerr’s methods of imitat- 
ing the superficial anatomical parts require much patience and time 
to learn and successfully practice, and this is apt to discourage many 


1Since the present article was written the author has published three articles 
entitled ‘‘Taxidermy at the Leyden Museum,” and these are illustrated by eleven 
halftone figures, showing the most recent pieces mounted by Mr. ter Meer and his 
father. One of these represent a fine group of jackals, so the charge that no group 
of mounted mammals exists at the Leyden Museum must now be set aside. Various 
other improvements have also been introduced in the taxidermical department of 
the institution in question. (See Shooting and Fishing, XXII, Nos.8,9,and 11. New 
York, June 10, 17, July 1, 1897. Pp. 146, 147, 168, 169, 206, and 207,) 
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young taxidermists at first, as it did Mr. H. H. ter Meer, but its advan- 
tages are so great when once accomplished, that no abandoning there- 
after is ever entertained by the expert. ° 

My correspondent has succeeded in inventing a material, after years t 
of experiment and practice, that possesses the molding properties of ak 
clay, and that dries with great rapidity and never cracks after once Pe 
setting. I regret to say he has not given his formula for this material, 
so much in demand the world over among taxidermic artists, and I x 
know of no better encouragement that Mr. H. H. ter Meer can extend 
to his colleagues in the art than a full description of his materials and 
methods, and thus break down the ancient barrier of secrecy, which in _ 
times past has been one of the greatest drawbacks to the progress of . 
the art. 

This new material was first exnployed by him in October, 1894, at 
which time, or shortly after, he modeled the buffalo (Bubalus mindoren- 
sis) shown in Plate 4, figare 2. The material is worked in a thin layer 
over the hollow wooden frame representing the animal’s form, even to 
include the head, and the figure shows the result, at the point where 
it is to receive the skin over it. No skull was used, and the entire 
skeleton of this specimen could thus be saved for the Leyden sienna 
where it is now upon exhibition. 

This being the first attempt with the new material, it naturally pre- 

sents some faults, yet upon the whole the beauty of the model can be 
easily appreciated from the figure, and it possesses the additional 
advantage of being very light. Smaller mammals—the size of a 
domestic cat, for example—are still mounted after the Kerr method, it 
proving the most successful. This new material, and what can be accom- 
plished by its use, has received the approval of Sir William Flower, 
Doctor Bowdler Sharpe, and the distinguished artist, J. G. Keule- 
mans, all of whom visited the museum at Leyden last year, to investi- 
gate the process. Mr. H. H. ter Meer, sr., mounts many of the birds at 
this institution, although the son also exerts his skill in this direction. 
Some of these are beautiful examples of taxidermy, and from the series 
sent me, I select a few, and these are given in my plates. Figure 2, of 
Plate 2, is an excellent specimen of Buteo lagopus, and equally good 
ones are seen in plate 6, figures 2 and 3 ( Botaurus stellaris and Pandion 
haliaétus). It is said that Mr. H. H. ter Meer, sr., makes the artificial 
bodies for his birds in so perfect a manner, that after the skin has been 
placed over it, in any case whatever, he finds it quite unnecessary to 
use “in strapping” either thread or pieces of cardboard to hold the f 
feathers in place. This is not even done in either the tail or the wings. 
To show these results, photographs have been sent me of Cygnus olor, 
Ocdicnemus crepitans, Buteo vulgaris, Larus ridibundus, and the others 
shown in the plates. They are all fine pieces of work apparently, and 
are especially to be admired for their peculiar lifelike fidelity to the 
originals, 
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By the aid of his special methods Mr. H. H. ter Meer, jr., has mounted 
some fine mammal pieces, and a number of these are likewise shown in 
the accompanying plates—as, for example, the female and young of 
Simia satyrus (Plate 3, fig. 2, July, 1895), and a still better one, another 
female of the same species (also preserved in July, 1895), and shown 
with its model in Plate 1 and Plate 2, figures 1 and 3. This is one 
of the most admirable and lifelike results that [ have ever had the 
pleasure of examining, and stands far ahead of the average mounted 
Simian seen in the cases of the larger museums of the world. At the 
time of its death it was nearly full-grown, and so is a most valuable 
specimen. In April, 1896, the senior H. H. ter Meer mounted the fine 
example of the Macaque (Macacus coninus) shown in Plate 3, figure 1, 
while only a month before that the head of Felis leo, shown in Plate 4, 
figure 1, was prepared. These talented taxidermists take especial 
pride in their mounted specimen of Ovis tragelaphus (May, 1896), and 
no less than three photographs of this piece have been submitted to 
me, presenting it from different views. Two of these are shown in 
Plate 5 and Plate 6, figure 1. 

Mr. H. H. ter Meer fully agrees with the present writer in the use of 
photographs and sketches as aids to the work of the taxidermic artist, 
and by such means he has fully illustrated the topographical anatomy 
of both the domestic cat and the horse, showing the muscles,in various 
positions of the body. In this connection he deplores the scarcity of 
helpful manuals and text-books in such departments, and holds The Cat, 
by Professor Mivart, and Specht’s designs of mammals, as among the 
best that have thus far appeared, and he also speaks of the figures in 
Brehm’s “Thierleben” as also extremely useful, 

When at Darmstadt some years ago, he “had an opportunity to 
become acquainted with Mr. Kusthart’s method of mammal mounting. 
After having glued large pieces of peat on a frame, he carves [out| like 
a sculptor the whole animal from the peat, and thus obtains excellent 
results, by adjusting the prepared skin over the sculptured body.” 
“The gluing of the peat on the frame is, however, a very tedious piece 
of work, but it admits of having the skin subsequently fixed oves it 
most accurately with pins.” My correspondent also comments upon 
the taxidermical methods now coming into vogue in Paris, where they 
cover the hollow wooden frame representing the body of the animal 
with a layer of plaster-of-paris about one-half an inch thick. Some 
tow is used in connection with the frame, and while the plaster isan a 
soft condition the taxidermist carves out rapidly the form of the ani- 
mal. This method was published last year in ?/llustration, and the 
article was illustrated by means of reproductions of photographs, giv- 
ing various stages of the process as applied toa buffalo. Mr. H. H. ter 
Meer says the body was artistically prepared, and exhibited considera- 
ble study, though he doubts that the skiu can be fixed into the sulei 
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among the muscles by means of pins, as the plaster would set too soon 
for the purpose. 

In terms most unqualified he condemns the methods of mammal 
mounting practiced by Mr. Montagu-Browne at the Leicester Museam, 
and described in his recent work. And he is quite correct when he points 
out that it is simply impossible to get the correct form of a large mam- 
mal for the purpose of a model by taking casts in plaster ‘of its lifeless, 
flayed body.” 

The method sees its most useful end in the reproduction of the forms 
of dead animals—not living ones—and as the method is a time-wasting 
and mechanical one, the hand of the skilled taxidermic artist must ever 
be missed in its employment. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF THE RED RACE IN AMERICA. 


By Tuomas WILSON, 


Curator, Department of Prehistoric Anthropology, U.S. National Museum, 


The only discussion in this paper is as to the antiquity of the Indian 
or red race, and this applies only to the aborigines found here by 
Columbus at the time of his discovery. No question is involved of 
another or earlier race, by whatever name called, whether mound- 
builder or paleolithic. 

The ancestry of the American race has been variously attributed to 
Semite, Phoenician, and Mongolian races, and, possibly, to a mixture of 
some or all, with many additions. The best of these theories have been 
based only on alleged similarities in characteristics of the Indians and 
their alleged ancestors. 

The argument can be placed on a broader basis; evidence can be 
adduced bearing on more extended propositions and can be applied to 
a larger group of these peoples. 

The preliminary proposition is that the American race of Indians 
is practically the same throughout the entire hemisphere. With all 
their diversity of anatomy and physiology (which diversity, by the way, 
is not greater among’Indians than it is among various members of the 
white or black races), they are of the same type, and form but a single 
race. Doctor Brinton gave this as his opinion in his address before the 
Section of Anthropology of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at its New York meeting. It is the basis of his book 
on “The American Race.” Darwin remarks the close family resem- 
blance between distant tribes in Amenca. Doctor Coleman asserts the 
essential physical identity of the American Indian. Starting, then, 
with this assumption of the identity of race, it is to be argued that it 
began in America in one of two ways—either by evolution from the 
lower animals or by migration as man from other countries. 

In whichever of these ways the red man appeared in America, we 
are entitled to suppose, and may fairly argue, that in the beginning the 
race was here represented by but few individuals. There may have 
been but a single pair, or there may have been a hundred pairs, of 
individuals. Either number will suit the argument. Accepting, then, 
as a fact, the beginning of the red man in America with a small 
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number of individuals, it follows that they occupied a restricted 
locality. This particular locality may have been on the east coast or 
on the west coast, may have been north or south. The North Ameri- 
can Indian has been on this hemisphere such a length of time that, 
branching out from this little colony in a single locality by ordinary 
procreation, he has so increased in numbers that at the time of the dis- 
covery by Columbus, it is estimated that there were from five to eleven 
millions. 

From the single locality which the small colony originally inhabited, 
it had also extended itself territorially, and had populated pretty equally 
the hemisphere from the Arctic Circle on the north to Terra del Fuego 
on the south, and from the Atlantic Ocean on the east to the Pacific 
Ocean on the west. 

The first point is, that this increase in number, and this extension in 
territory, required a long period of time, and are proofs of the antiquity 
of the race. 

The confusion of tongues and increase in the number of languages 
among the Indians is another evidence of their antiquity. When the 
first colony of Indians appeared, whether by evolution or migration, they 
could have spoken practically but one language. Suppose, in case of 
migration, that they spoke many languages prior to their coming together 
on these, to them, foreign shores, after their arrival they would inevitably 
speak but one language. Tliey would invent a common language ii 
none existed. This would not be difficult for a colony small in numbers. 
With this for a starting point, we may see what they have done. They 
spread themselves up and down the valleys, across the rivers, and over 
the mountains. While at first they may have retained their communi- 
cation with the parent colony and kept up their original language, it 
continued only while those relations were maintained. When the off- 
spring got so far distant that they did not visit the parent colony and 
had no relation with its members, they invented their own languages, 
different from those of their ancestors, and this continued until they 
became a parent colony, sending forth younger colonies, which, in their 
turn, cut off their relations and invented new languages. So they went 
from east to west, north to south. This continued for such a great 
length of time that, not only had they come at the time of the discov- 
ery to occupy the entire hemisphere, but had also established (according 
to the investigations of the Bureau of Ethnology) not less than two 
hundred separate languages, fifty-two of which belonged to North 
America alone, with dialects and variations innumerable. If we accept 
these facts (and it appears as though we must), the corollary of the 
immensity of the time is inevitable. 

The different cultures among the aborigines or Indians of the West- 
ern Hemisphere in different localities or portions of the country point 
to the same general conclusion. Over all Canada and the United 
States, except the extreme southwest, the culture, or rather the sav- 
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agery, of the nomadic Indians prevailed, which was indicated by their 
principal oceupations—war, hunting, and fishing. 

Yet there are broad lines of demarcation in their culture, the princi- 
pal and best defined of which was the building of mounds and earth- 
works. These monuments, of such great magnitude and extent in 
certain localities in the interior of the United States, did not extend 
over half its territory. The mounds and earthworks were confined 
between the twenty-fifth and the fifty-first northern parallels of lati- 
tude, and between the sixty-ninth and one hundred and first meridi- 
ans of longitude. The mound-building area had its greatest length 
from Cape Sable, Florida, to Lake Winnipeg, Manitoba, and its great- 
est breadth from Point Pemaquid, Maine, to Bismarck, North Dakota. 
No mounds or earthworks are found outside this area. 

The cuiture of the aborigines occupying Mexico and Central America, 
with the pueblo regions of Arizona and New Mexico, was of a totally 
different character from that in the other regions of North America, 
They were sedentary, agricultural, religious, and highly ceremonial; 
they built immense monuments of the most enduring character, the 
outside of the stone walls of some of which were decorated in a high 
order of art, resembling more the great Certosa of Pavia than any 
other monument in Europe. The Teocalli, or mounds of ceremony or 
sacrifice, were immense. The manufacture and use of stone images 
and idols were extensive and surprising to the last degree. Their 
working of jade and the extensive use thereof surpasses that of any 
other locality in prehistoric times. Their pottery excites our wonder 
and admiration; some specimens for their beauty, their elegance of 
form,. and their fineness of decoration; other specimens, of idols or 
images, are astonishing on account of the precision of their manufac- 
ture and of the difficulty of its accomplishment by hand. 

The culture of Central America, Nicaragua, Yucatan, Costa Rica, 
was as different from that of Mexico as the Mexican was from that of 
the red Indian of the north. The gold ornaments of Chiriqui and 
Quimbaya are evidence, not simply of a different material, but of a 
different art in working that material. The pottery of Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica displays such marked differences of kind, form, 
color, decoration, size, and mode of manufacture as to show as much 
difference between the cultures of these countries with a separation 
between them as clearly marked and isolation each from the other as 
between any three countries in modern times. The pottery milk pans 
made in western Ohio and used there by our mothers were not more 
different from the porcelain of Sevres or Meissen or the ware of Delft 
than was the aboriginal pottery of America in different localities. 

The culture of Colombia and Peru in South America tells the same 
story of separation and long-continued isolation, and it finds its con- 
tinuation among the aborigines of the Orinoco, Amazon, La Plata, and 
so on south to Patagonia. The isolation of the Patagonians has been 
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continued for such a length of time as that, they liave not only main- 
tained a state of brutal savagery peculiar to themselves, but they have 
made a distinct physical or somotological change, amounting not simply 
to a different tribe, but almost to a different race, in that they are the 
tallest people in the hemisphere, and, possibly, in the world. 

Yet with all these differences, physical, technological, and sociological, 
the aborigines of the hemisphere have retained their original character- 
istics so as to stamp them all of one race—blood relations—all belonging 
to the same stock and derived from the same ancestry. With all these 
differences, the principal implements and objects employed by the 
various tribes or peoples in all or any of the countries in the hemi- 
sphere, whether in North or South America, were practically the same, 
thus continuing the evidence of their relationship and early commu- 
nication. The hammerstones, polished stone hatchets, the scrapers, 
spindle whorls, and the great mass of aboriginal implements of stone 
made by chipping or flaking, comprising arrow and spear heads, knives, 
daggers, and poniards, are all so much alike as to show their rela- 
tionship and, consequently, the relationship of the tribes or peoples 
who made them. This being accepted, these immense differences are 
accounted for only by the separation and isolation of certain of the 
tribes of the red men, and this is evidence of their great antiquity and 
long-continued occupation of the country. 

Again, the fixedness of type and the persistence of animal character- 
istics among the red Indians are further evidence. It is an accepted 
anthropological and ethnological fact that the older a race is the more 
deeply seated and permanently fixed become the traits of character in 
its people. This carries with it the correlative proposition that the 
more permanent the characteristics of a race, the better the evidence 
of its antiquity. Applying this rule to the American Indians, we find 
that, with all the diversity claimed, their characteristics are persistent, 
even more than those of the white, the yellow, or the black races, and 
that this includes the physical as well as the mental, moral, and socio- 
logical traits. That the wild Indian is harder to tame than any other 
human animal can only be accounted for on one of two theories—either 
he has greater natural and original individuality, independence, and 
self-reliance, a higher desire for liberty, and a determination to over- 
conie all obstacles in the way of maintaining that liberty, or else it is 
the result of persistence through many generations in the condition of 
savagery. Possibly it may be a combination of the two, and the latter 
has produced the former. But in any event the fact remains that the 
American Indian has greater fixity of type and of characteristics than 
have other races, and this indicates, if it does not prove, the long- 
continued and persistent exercise of the conditions which produced 
these characteristics and, consequently, his high antiquity. 
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The discovery of America found the natives in that stage of culture 
known in Europe as the neolithic period, or polished stone age. His 
cutting implements were of stone and not of metal, and by whatever 
method he shaped or made them, the finishing was by grinding or pol- 
ishing. The similarities of the Indian’s culture with that of other 
countries show that, if he migrated from any of these countries bring- 
ing this culture with him, he did so at a period when they were in the 
neolithic stage. This stage, and the one subsequent to it, was, in 
the Eastern hemisphere, entirely in prehistoric times, and came to an 
end at an early period. It belonged to the first and second, possibly 
the third, cities of Troy, on the plain of Hissarlik, and came to an end 
before the beginning of culture in Greece. When Homer wrote, it had 
passed, not only behind the beginnings of Rome, but behind her prede- 
cessors in Italy, the Etruscans. The introduction of bronze into France 
and England, probably 2,000 years B. C., sounded the death knell of 
the neolithic period and was the beginning of its end in those countries. 
In Asia the historical evidence shows even an earlier cessation of the 
neolithic period. The period of the Chinese civilization carries us back 
much farther, and shows the people of that country to have passed 
beyond the neolithic or polished stone age much earlier. Now the occu- 
piers of American soil were emigrants from some, or, possibly, all of 
the countries mentioned, but, whichever it may have been, the emigra- 
tion must have taken place during the neolithic age, and not after its 
close. Western Europe was the latest country in which the neolithic 
period came to a close and was succeeded by the age of bronze. So 
the commencement of the age of bronze in Europe affords a supposi- 
titious mark in the history of our country as the latest date at which 
the neolithic migration to America could have taken place. How much 
earlier it might have been, is a matter of speculation. 

These arguments, based upon facts which appear indisputable, go to 
show that the migration by which the American race came to occupy 
the Western Hemisphere could not have been less than two thousand 
years prior to the Christian era, but that, if they came from other 
countries, they might have come a long time before. 
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